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LECTURE  LI. 


Of  the  Fetlinga  belonging  to  the  Order  of  Suceetsion,  concluded. — 
Reductio7i  of  certain  Supposed  Faculties  to  Relative  Suggtation : 
\.  Judgment;  W.  Reason  ;   1X\.  Ahalractivn, 

Gentlemen,  in  my  last  Lecture  T  began  the  remarks 
"which  I  had  to  olf'er  on  the  relations  of  succession,— 
that  order  of  relations  which  remained  to  be  examined 
after  our  examination  of  the  relations  of  co-existence. 

Objects,  or  events,  or  feelings,  when  we  consider 
them  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  each  other 
as  successive,  may  be  regarded  as  casually  prior  or 
posterior,  when  they  occur  as  parts  of  different  trains, 
or  as  invariahlj  antecedent  and  consequent,  when  they 
occur  as  parts  of  a  single  train  in  tlie  order  of  causes 
and  effects. 

On  the  relation  of  objects,  as  casually  successive,  I 
felt  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length.  It  has 
already,  indeed,  been  in  some  measure  discussed,  when 
I  treated  of  the  laws  of  those  simple  suggestions,  or 
associate  trains  of  images,  which  rise  according  to  this 
relation  of  proximity  in  time.  As  there  is  nothing 
permanent  in  the  relation,  it  scarcely  can  be  counted 
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an  object  of  science.  Its  only  advantage — but  tbis  a 
veiy  great  advantage — is  tbat  wbich  it  affords  as  an 
assistance  to  our  memory,  wbich  is  tbua  enabled  to 
preserve  much  knowledge  tbat  might  otherwise  be  lost; 
since  we  are  able,  by  the  accidental  bearings  of  other 
events  in  time,  to  form  a  sort  of  chronology  of  many 
of  those  little  events  of  life,  tbat  are  great  in  relation 
to  our  wishes  and  affections,  and  that  probably  would 
have  been  forgotten,  but  for  those  fixed  points  in  the 
track  of  our  life,  wbidi  recall  to  us  what  lay  between. 
By  the  aid  of  these,  we  are  able  to  jouraey  again  over 
hours,  and  days,  and  months  of  happiness,  in  years  the 
most  remote,  connectiiig  together,  in  one  delightful 
series,  events  which  would  have  been  of  little  moment 
if  remembered  singly,  but  wbich,  when  combined,  are 
almost  representative  of  the  group  of  pleasures  and 
friendships  that  existed  once,  but  may  perhaps  exist 
to  us  no  more ;  as  in  the  similar  order  of  coutiguity  in 
place,  it  would  be  productive  but  of  slight  gratification 
if  we  were  to  think  only  of  some  separate  tree,  or  rock, 
or  stream,  or  meadow,  of  the  landscape  of  onr  infancy. 
It  is  when  the  whole  scene  rises  before  us  iu  combina- 
tion,— when  the  tree,  under  which  wc  hollowed  out  our 
seat,  waves  over  the  rock,  from  which  we  have  leapt 
with  a  sort  of  fearful  delight  to  the  opposite  over- 
hanging cliff,  and  the  rivulet  foams  in  the  narrow 
channel  between,  spreading  out,  afterwards,  its  waters 
in  the  sunny  expanse  iu  which  we  bathed,  and  separ- 
ating the  field  of  our  sports  from  the  churchyard,  at 
which  we  have  cast,  in  twilight,  many  a  trembling 
glance ;  when  all  which  nature  blended  before  us,  in 
the  perceptions  of  our  earliest  years,  tliiis  co-exists  in 
our  conception,  it  is  then  that  we  truly  recognise  the 
scene,  not  as  an  object  of  memory  only,  but  as  if  pre- 
sent to  our  very  eves  and  heart.    Snch  is  the  effect  of 
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the  representation  of  objects  in  the  order  in  which 
they  co-existed  in  place;  and  it  is  not  wonilerful,  that 
the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  their  order  in  time  should 
have  a  similar  influence  on  our  emotions,  by  giTing 
unity  of  connexion,  and  thus,  ae  it  were,  additional 
and  more  interesting  reality  to  all  which  we  remember. 
The  pnorltyand  subsequence  of  the  events  remembered, 
according  to  this  slight  accidental  relation,  may  have 
arisen,  indeed,  from  circumstances  the  most  unimpor- 
tant in  thcmselres ;  bnt  it  is  enongh  to  our  feelings, 
that  they  arose  thus  successively,  constituting  a  part 
of  the  very  history  of  our  life,  and  forming  some  uf  the 
many  ties  which  connect  us  with  those  of  whom  the 
very  remembrance  is  happiness.  What  was  tridy 
casual  in  its  origin,  almost  ceases  to  appear  to  us 
casual,  by  the  permanent  connexions  which  it  after- 
wards presents  to  our  memory.  Other  successions  of 
events  may  be  imagined,  which  would  have  been  more 
interesting  to  others,  and  in  which  it  would  have  been 
easier  to  trace  some  principle  of  original  coiinexioii. 
But,  though  more  regular,  and  more  interesting  to 
others,  they  would  not  have  been  the  events  of  our 
youth  ;  as  a  scene  might  perhaps  readily  be  imagined 
far  more  lovely  to  other  eyes  than  the  landscape  of  our 
early  home,  but  in  which  our  eyes,  even  in  admiring 
its  loveliness,  would  look  iu  vain  for  a  charm,  which, 
if  it  be  not  beauty  itself,  is  at  least  something  still 
more  tenderly  delightful. 

The  relation  even  of  casual  succession,  then,  by  the 
connexion  and  grouping  of  events  to  which  it  gives 
rise,  and  the  consequent  aid  and  interest  which  it 
yields  to  our  rcmGmbranee,  affords  no  slight  accession 
of  enjoyment  and  permanent  utility.  The  relations 
of  invariable  antecedents  and  consequents,  however, 
which  are  felt  by  us  to  be  essentially  different  from 
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mere  casual  proximity,  and  to  be  all  that  is  truly  in- 
volved in  our  notion  of  power  or  causation,  are  of 
much  greater  importance  to  that  intellectual,  and 
moral,  and  physical  life,  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
depend  on  them.  Even  if  they  gave  us  nothing  more 
than  our  knowledge  of  the  uniform  connexions  of  past 
events,  as  objects  of  mere  speculative  science,  at  onee 
constituting  and  explaining  the  phenomena  that  ex- 
cited our  astonishment,  and  awoke  that  early  curiosity 
which  they  have  continued  to  busy  ever  since,  they 
would  furnish,  by  the  view  which  they  open  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  of  all  the  gracious  purposes  to 
which  those  powers  have  been  subservient,  one  of  the 
auhlimest  delights  of  which  our  spiritual  being  is  cap- 
able. 

This  gratification  they  would  yield  to  us,  even  if  we 
were  to  regard  them  only  in  the  past,  as  objects  of  a 
science  purely  speculative.  But,  when  we  consider 
the  relations  of  events,  in  their  aptitudes  to  precede 
and  follow,  as  equally  diffmaed  over  the  time  that  is  to 
come,  as  presenting  to  us,  everywhere  in  the  past  or 
present  sequences  observed  by  us,  the  source  of  some 
future  good  or  future  evil ;  of  good  which  we  can  obtain, 
and  of  evil  which  we  can  avoid,  merely  by  knowing 
the  order  in  which  these  past  sequences  have  occurred; 
the  knowledge  of  these  invariable  relations  of  succes- 
sion becomes  to  us  inestimable,  not  as  a  medium  only 
of  intellectual  luxury,  but  as  the  medium  of  alJ  the 
arts  of  life,  and  even  of  the  continuance  of  our  very 
physical  existence,  which  is  preserved  only  by  an  un- 
ceasing adaptation  of  our  actions  to  the  fitnesses  or 
tendencies  of  external  things. 

All  practical  science  is  the  knowledge  of  these  apti- 
tudes of  things  in  their  various  circumstances  of  com- 
l>ination,  as  every  art  is  the  employment  of  them,  in 
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conformity  with  this  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  those 
future  changes  which  they  tend  to  produce  in  all  the 
different  circumstances  in  which  objects  can  be  placed. 
To  know  how  to  add  any  enjoyment  to  life,  or  how  to 
lessen  any  of  its  evils,  is  nothing  more,  in  any  case, 
than  to  know  some  form  of  that  particular  relation 
which  we  are  considering — the  relation  which  objects 
bear  to  each  other,  as  antecedent  and  consequent.  In 
the  conclusion  of  my  last  Lecture,  I  treated  of  it,  in 
r^ard  to  the  physical  sciences  and  arts, — those  intel- 
lectual energies,  which  have  given  to  the  savage  man, 
and  consequently  to  all  mankind, — since,  in  every 
state  of  society,  refined  or  rude,  in  the  palace,  as  much 
as  in  the  hut,  or  in  the  cave,  man  must  be  bora  a 
sarage, — anothet  life,  a  life  almost  as  different  from 
that  with  which  he  roams  in  the  woods,  as  if  he  had 
been  suddenly  transported  from  the  barren  waste  of 
earth  to  those  Elysian  groves  of  which  poets  speak, 
and  that  god-like  company  of  bards,  and  heroes,  and 
sages,  with  which  they  have  peopled  the  delightful 
scene. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  feeling  of  this  relation  to 
the  physical  sciences,  which  is  abundantly  erident  of 
itself,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  fuller 
illustration.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
mind  is  a  subject  of  this  relation  as  much  as  the 
body;  that  there  are  ajHitudes  of  producing  certain 
feelings,  as  much  as  of  producing  certain  material 
changes;  and  that  the  power  which  discerns  or  feels 
the  mere  aptitude,  in  the  one  case,  is  not  essentially 
distinct  from  the  power  which  discerns  or  feels  the 
mere  aptitude,  in  the  other  case.  Tlie  particular  re- 
lations that  are  felt,  arc  indeed  different  as  the  relative 
objects  are  different,  bnt  not  that  general  susceptibility 
of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is  capable  of  feeling  the  relation 
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of  fitness  or  unfitness.  To  foreknow,  in  mechanics, 
what  combination  of  wheels  and  pulleys  will  be  able 
to  elevate  a  certain  weight,  is  to  feel  one  soi-t  of  fitness, 
or  relation  of  antecedence.  To  foreknow,  in  chemis- 
try, what  more  powerful  attraction  will  overcome  an 
affinity  that  is  weaker,  and  precipitate  a  substance, 
which  we  wish  to  obtain,  from  the  liquid  that  holda 
it  in  solution,  is  to  feel  another  sort  of  fitness.  The 
particular  feelings  of  relation,  in  these  cases,  imply 
acquirements  that  are  very  different ;  but  no  one,  ou 
account  of  this  mere  difference  of  the  objects  of  which 
the  relation  of  antecedence  and  consequence  is  felt, 
thinks  of  classing  the  chemical  foresight  as  indicative 
of  an  intellectual  power  essentially  different  from  that 
which,  in  the  applications  of  mechanic  foresight,  feels 
the  relation  of  the  weights  and  pulleys  in  a  machine, 
and  foresees,  by  a  knowledge  of  this  relation,  the  eqni- 
librium  or  preponderance  which  is  to  result.  The  ex- 
perience which  gives  the  foresight  is  indeed  different, 
but  the  power  which  reasons  from  that  different  ex- 
perience is  the  same.  The  susceptibility  of  the  same 
feeling  of  the  relation  of  productive  aptitude,  however, 
has,  in  certain  mental  caseg,  been  supposed  to  he  dif- 
ferent, merely  because  its  objects  are  different ;  and 
discriminations  of  mere  fitness  or  unfitness,  which  are 
truly  referable  to  the  same  simple  capacity  of  relative 
suggestion,  that  foresees  the  future  by  knowing  the 
present,  have  been  formed  into  a  class  apart,  as  if  not 
the  discriminations  only  were  different,  but  the  power 
itself  which  has  formed  them. 

When  we  feel  any  of  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
relations  of  succession,  and  predict,  accordingly,  events 
which  are  to  take  place,  we  are  commonly  said  to  do 
this  by  the  power  of  reasoning.  Even  in  many  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  when  we  venture,  in  like  manner, 
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to  predict  the  future,  from  our  kuowleilge  of  tlie  re- 
lation of  feelings  to  each  other,  as  uniformly  succes- 
sive, we  are  said  to  inako  the  prediction  by  the  power 
of  reasoning.     When  a  stutesniun,  for  exanijde,  medi- 
tates on  the  probable  effects  of  a  particular  law  which 
is  about  to  be  enacted,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
interests,  and  passions,  and  prejudices,  the  wisdom  and 
the  very  ignorance  of  man,   calculates  the  rolativo 
amount  of  good  and  evil  which  it  may  possibly  pro- 
duce to  those  frail,  half-stubborn,  half-yielding  multi^ 
tudes,  whom  he  must  often  benefit  against  their  will, 
and  save  from  the  loug  evil,  of  which  they  see  only 
the  momentary  good,  there  is  no  one  who  hesitates  la 
ascribing  this  ])olitical  foresight  to  the  sagacity  of  his 
power  of  reasoning,  or  of  drawing  accurate  conclusions, 
as  to  future  8ct|uencc9  of  events,  from  his  observations 
of  the  past.     In  the  calciUatiou  of  the  motives  which 
may  operate  in  the  general  niiml,  however,  uotliing 
more  is  implied  than  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
certain  feelings  to  other  feelings,  as  reciprocally  ante- 
cedent and  consequent.     But,  if  the  states  of  mind, 
the  relation  of  wliich,  as  successive  to  other  states  of 
mind,  is  felt  by  us,  be  of  a  different  order ;  if,  instead 
of  a  legislator,  feeling  accurately  the  relation  of  cer- 
tain feelings  to  certain  attendant  emotions  in  the  mind 
of  the  people,  we  imagine  a  critic  feeling,  with  equal 
precision,  the  relation  of  certain  ]>erceptions  of  form, 
or  colour,  or  sound,  to  certain  emotions  of  admiration 
or  disgust  that  arc  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who  has 
those  perceptions,  though   all  which  is  felt,  in   both 
cases,  is  a  certain  relation  of  customary  antecedence, 
we  are  instantly  said  to  speak  of  a  different  power  of 
the  mind.     The  power  which  we  consider,  is  said  to 
be  the  power  of  Taste. 

This  distinction  of  the  power  of  taste,  in  appreciat- 
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ing  the  excellence  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  beauties  of 
nature,  from  that  general  capacity  of  feeling  the  apti- 
tudes of  certain  feelings  to  be  followed  by  certain  other 
feelings,  of  which  it  is  only  a  modification,  has  arisen, 
there  can  be  very  little  donbt,  from  the  complexity  of 
the  term  taate,  in  our  common  phraseology,  as  involv- 
ing two  classes  of  feelings,  that  admit  of  being  sepa- 
rated in  oiir  thought,  by  a  very  easy  analysis, — emo- 
tions, and  judgments  of  the  objects  that  are  fit  or 
unfit  to  excite  those  emotions.  Certain  objects  are 
not  merely  perceived  by  us,  as  forms,  or  colours,  or 
sounds ;  the  perception  of  these  forms,  and  colours, 
and  sounds,  is  followed  by  an  emotion  which  is  of 
various  nature,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object. 
What  we  call  beauty,  is,  in  our  mind,  an  emotion  ; 
as,  in  external  things,  it  is  the  aptitude  to  produce 
this  emotion.  To  feel  this  emotion  is  one  state  of 
mind;  to  know  the  relation  which  other  previous 
feelings  bear  to  it,  what  fonns,  or  sounds,  or  colours, 
separately  or  together,  have  a  fitness  of  producing  the 
emotion,  is  another  state  of  mind,  as  distinct  from  it, 
as  the  political  sagacity  of  the  statesman,  in  antici- 
pating the  violence  of  popular  feeling,  on  any  particu- 
lar occasion,  is  distinct  from  those  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  vulgar,  which  he  foresees,  as  the  certain 
efieets  of  certain  necessary  measures,  and  which  he 
strives  accordingly,  by  some  of  the  expedients  of  his 
mighty  art,  to  disarm  or  to  dissipate.  If  the  judg- 
ments of  taste  had  been  as  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  emotions  which  it  measures  in  their  relation  to  the 
objects  that  are  likely  or  unlikely  to  produce  them,  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  politician,  from  the  passions  which 
that  wisdom  contemplates,  in  their  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumstance which  may  tend  to  inflame  them,  we  should 
as  little  have  thought  of  ranking  it  as  a  peculiar  power, 
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as  we  think,  at  present,  of  inventiug  new  names  of 
faculties  correapontling  with  all  the  variety  of  events 
corporeal  or  mental,  in  which  we  are  capable  of  in- 
ferring the  future  from  the  past,  hy  our  knowledge  of 
the  reciprocal  tendencies  of  objects  ;  of  ranking,  for 
example,  as  a  peculiar  intellectual  power,  distinct  from 
the  general  power  of  reason,  the  skill  with  which  the 
legislator  adapts  his  regulations  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  society,  or,  as  in  the  physics  of  matter,  we 
think  of  ascribing  to  different  intellectual  powers,  the 
reasonings  of  the  chemist  and  of  tlie  mechanieian. 
Chemistry,  mechanics,  politics,  taste,  that  is  to  say, 
the  critical  part  of  taste,  of  course  imply  previous  ob- 
servation of  the  successions  of  those  different  pheno- 
mena, material  and  mental,  which  are  the  subject  of 
these  respective  sciences ;  an  experience  of  the  past 
that  is  different  in  each  particular  case;  but,  when 
the  successions  of  the  ditferent  phenomena  have  been 
observed,  it  is  the  same  faculty,  which,  in  all  these 
sciences  alike,  predicting  the  future  from  the  past,  feels 
the  relation  of  antecedence  of  each  phenomenon  to  its 
successive  phenomena,  distinguishing  the  particular 
antecedents  that  are  more  or  less  likely  to  be  followed 
by  particular  consequents.  To  call  taste  a  science, 
like  chemistry,  or  mechanics^  or  even  politics,  may 
seem  at  first  a  bold,  and  perhaps  even  an  unwarrant- 
able use  of  the  term ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  call- 
ing it  a  science,  because  it  is  truly  a  science,  as  much 
as  any  other  knowledge  of  the  successions  of  pheno- 
mena to  which  we  give  that  name, — the  science  of 
certain  effects  which  may  be  anticipated  as  the  con- 
sequents of  certain  antecedents.  It  is  a  science, 
indeed,  which  is  not  capable  of  the  universality  of 
some  other  sciences,  because  it  is  a  science  of  emotions, 
that  must,  in  some  measure  at  least,  have  been  felt  by 
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him  who  judges  of  the  fitnesa  of  certain  objects  to 
produce  these  emotioua ;  and  all  have  not  tliia  sensi- 
bility. But  the  sensibility  relates  to  the  existence  of 
the  emotions  only,  which,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
are  mental  phenomena  of  a  difterent  class  from  the 
subsequent  jud-piienta,  which  estimate  the  fitness  of 
objects  to  excite  the  emotions.  The  feeling  of  these 
emotions  is  unquestionably  not  a  science,  more  than 
the  feelings  of  security  and  patriotism,  or  discontent 
and  selfish  ambition,  which  the  statesman  must  have 
in  view,  are  sciences.  But  the  knowledge  of  those 
objects  which  will  excite  tlie  most  general  emotions 
of  beauty  and  admiration,  is  a  science,  as  the  political 
knowledge  of  the  means  that  will  have  most  general 
influence  in  producing  the  emotions  of  civil  happiness 
and  contentment,  or  the  fury  of  popular  indignation, 
is  a  science.  Both  are  nothing  more  than  the  experi- 
ence of  the  feelings  which  follow  certain  other  feelings, 
and  tlie  consequent  feeling  of  the  relation  of  their 
future  aptitudes.  We  may  deny  the  name  of  a  science 
to  both,  but,  if  we  allow  it  to  the  one,  I  cannot  see 
.any  reason  which  should  lead  us  to  deny  it  to  the 
other. 

Of  the  emotions, — of  the  aptitudes  of  producing 
which  taste  is  the  science, — it  is  not  at  present  my 
intention  to  speak.  As  emotions,  they  come  under 
our  consideration  afterwards  ;  and  even  the  few 
remarks  which  I  may  have  to  ofl'er  on  taste  itself,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to  ex- 
cite the  emotion  of  beauty,  and  other  kindred  emotions, 
I  shall  defer,  till  1  have  treated  of  the  emotions  which 
are  its  subjects.  My  only  object  at  present  is  to 
point  out  to  you  the  proper  systematic  place,  in  our 
arrangement,  of  those  mere  feelings  of  the  aptitude  of 
certain  objects  for  exciting  certain  emotions, — which 
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conatitnte  the  jinlgmcnts  distinguisLcd  by  the  name  of 
taste.  It  is  peculiarly  important  for  me  to  point  this 
out  to  you  at  present  ;  since,  but  for  the  analysis 
which  I  have  made  of  the  emotion  itself,  as  one  state 
of  mind,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  fitted  to  excite 
it,  as  a  very  different  state  of  mind,  you  might  con- 
ceive that  my  class!  ti  cat  ion  of  our  intellectual  pliono- 
mena,  as  referable  to  the  two  mental  susceptibilities 
under  which  I  have  arranged  them,  was  defective, 
from  the  omission  of  one  very  important  faculty. 
You  now,  I  trust,  see  my  reason  for  dividing  what  is 
commonly  denominated  taste,  into  its  two  iliatiiict 
elements,  one  of  which  is  as  much  an  emotion,  as  any 
of  our  other  emotions ;  the  other,  which  is  only  the 
knowledge  of  the  particular  forms,  colours,  sounds,  or 
conceptions,  that  are  most  likely  to  be  followed  by 
this  emotion,  is  as  much  a  feeling  of  the  relation  of 
fitness,  as  any  of  the  other  suggestions  of  fitness,  on 
which  every  science,  that  has  regard  to  the  mere  suc- 
cessions of  phenomena,  as  reciprocally  antecedent  and 
consequent,  is  founded. 

I  am  aware  that  many  authors  have  concurred  in 
not  regarding  taste  as  a  simple  faculty  of  the  mind; 
but  the  taste,  of  which  they  speak,  is  chiefly  the  very 
emotion  of  pleasure,  to  the  production  of  which  they 
conceive  various  circumstances  to  he  essential.  The 
two  great  elements,  as  it  appears  to  me,  which  it  is 
of  most  importance  to  distinguisl^  are  the  emotion 
itself,  in  whatever  way  it  may  arise,  and  however 
complex  it  may  be,  and  the  feeling  of  the  relation  of 
certain  forms,  sounds,  colours,  conceptions,  or  various 
combinations  of  these,  to  this  emotion  as  their  effect, — 
the  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the  one,  as  successive  in 
time  to  the  other,  and  of  the  corresponding  aptitude 
of  that  other  for  producing  it.     Whatever  additional 
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analysis  may  be  formed  by  philosophers  of  the  emo- 
tion itself,  this  analysis,  at  least,  seems  to  me  obvious 
and  indisputable.  I  proceed  upon  it,  therefore,  with 
confidence,  and  flatter  myself,  that  you  will  have  no 
difficnlfcy  in  forming  In  your  own  mind  the  same 
analysis, — referring  the  one  element  to  our  suscepti- 
bility of  the  relative  suggestions  of  fitness,  that  are 
necessarily  as  various,  as  the  phenomena  which  pre- 
cede and  follow  are  various, — the  other  primary  ele- 
ment to  our  susceptibility  of  emotion. 

In  concluding  my  view  of  the  phenomena  of  Simple 
Suggestion,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  termed,  Asso- 
ciation, I  considered  those  various  modifications  of  it, 
which  pliilosophers,  from  a  defective  analysis  of  the 
phenomena,  had  converted  into  separate  intellectual 
powers.  In  concluding  my  view  of  the  phenomena  of 
Relative  Suggestion,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  talce  such  a  view,  though  the  field,  over  which 
we  have  to  move,  is,  in  this  case,  a  more  narrow  one. 

The  tendency  of  the  mind,  which  I  have  distin- 
guished by  tlie  name  of  relative  suggestion,  is  that  by 
which,  on  perceiving  or  conceiviug  objects  together, 
we  are  instantly  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of 
their  mutual  relation.  These  suggested  feelings  are 
feelings  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  require,  therefore,  to 
be  classed  separately  from  the  perceptions  or  concep- 
tions which  suggest  them,  but  do  not  involve  tliem. 


Our  relative  suggestions,  then,  as  you  have  seen,  are 
those  feelings  of  relation  which  arise  from  the  percep- 
tion or  conception  of  two  or  more  objects,  or  two  or 
more  affections  of  our  mind, — ^feelings  which  are  of 
considerable  variety,  and  which  I  classed  under  two 
heads,  as  the  relations  of  co-existeuce,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  succession.     It  is  easy  for  us,  in  every  case. 
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to  separate  this  feeling  of  relation  from  the  perceptions 
or  conceptions  themselves.  We  perceive  or  conceive 
objects ;  we  feel  tliem  to  be  variously  rehited ;  and  the 
feeling  of  the  relation  itself  is  not  more  mysterious 
than  the  perception  or  simple  suggestion  which  may 
have  given  rise  to  it.  The  law  of  miuil,  by  which,  on 
considering  four  and  eight,  I  feel  a  certain  relation  of 
proportion, — the  satne  precise  relation  whicli  I  feel, 
on  considering  together  five  and  ten,  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred,— is  as  clear  and  intelligible  a  law  of  our  mental 
constitution,  as  that  by  which  I  am  able  to  form  the 
separate  notion  either  of  four  or  eight,  five  or  ten,  fifty 
or  a  hundred. 

With  this  susceptibility  of  relative  suj^estiou,  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  as  that  term  is  commonly  em- 
ployed,  maybe  considered  as  nearly  synonymous;  and 
I  have  accordingly  often  used  it  as  synonymous,  in 
treating  of  the  dififerent  relations  that  have  come  under 
our  review. 

But  those  who  ascribe  Judgment  to  man,  ascribe  to 
him  also  another  faculty,  which  they  distinguish  by 
the  nanic  of  reason  ;  though  reasoning  itself  is  found, 
when  analyzed,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
judgments.  The  whole  is  thus  represented  as  some- 
thing different  from  all  the  parts  which  compose  it. 
Whether  we  reason  syllogistically  with  the  schoolmen, 
or  according  to  those  simpler  processes  of  thought, 
which  nature  teaches,  our  reasoning  is  divisablc  into 
a  number  of  consecutive  judgments,  or  feelings  of  rela- 
tion ;  and  if  we  take  away  these  consecutive  judg- 
ments, we  leave  nothing  behind  which  can  be  called 
a  ratiocination.  In  a  simple  proposition,  we  take  one 
step,  or  feel  one  relation ;  in  an  cnthymenie,  we  take 
two  steps,  or  feel  two  relations ;  in  a  syllogism,  we 
take  three  steps,  or  feel  three  relations ;  but  we  never 
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tbiuk,  when  we  speak  of  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  that 
the  power  of  talcing  three  steps  differs  essentially  from 
the  power  of  taking  one  ;  and  that  we  must,  therefore, 
invent  new  names  of  bodily  faculties  for  every  slight 
variety,  or  even  every  simple  repetition  of  movement. 
If  this  amplification  of  faculties  would  be  absurd  in 
treating  of  the  more  motion  of  our  limbs,  it  is  surely 
not  more  philosophic  in  the  case  of  the  intellectual 
exercise.  Whatever  is  afiirmed,  in  any  stage  of  our 
reasoning,  is  a  relation  of  some  sort, — of  which,  as  felt 
by  us,  the  proposition  that  alRrma  the  relation  is  only 
a  verbal  statement, — is  a  series  of  such  judgments,  or 
feelings  of  relation,  and  nothing  distinct  from  them, 
though  the  mutual  relations  of  the  series,  which  toge- 
ther form  the  reasoning,  have  led  us  falsely  to  suppose, 
as  I  have  said,  that  the  whole  is  something  more  than 
all  the  parts  which  constitute  the  whole. 

The  circumstance,  which  led  to  the  distinction  of 
reason  from  judgment^  was  perhaps,  liowevcr,  not  the 
mere  length  and  mutual  connexion  of  the  series,  so 
much  as  that  mistake  with  respect  to  the  power  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  mind,  of  finding  out,  by  some  volun- 
tary process,  those  intervening  propositions,  which 
serve  as  the  medium  of  proof.  The  error  on  which 
this  opinion  is  founded,  I  have  already  suflSeiently  ex- 
posed ;  and  therefore  need  not  repeat,  at  any  length, 
the  confutation  of  it. 

We  cannot  invent,  as  I  showed  you,  a  single  me- 
dium of  proof;  but  the  proofs  arise  to  as,  indepen- 
dently of  our  will,  in  the  game  manner  as  the  primary 
subject  of  the  proposition,  which  we  analyze  in  our 
reasoning,  itself  arose.  The  desire  of  tracing  all  the 
relations  of  an  object,  when  we  meditate,  may  co-exist 
with  the  succcssiTO  feelings  of  relations  as  they  arise ; 
and  it  is  this  complex  state  of  mind,  in  which  inten- 
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tion  or  desire  continues  to  co-exist  with  these  succes- 
sive feelings,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
reasoning.  But  it  surely  is  not  difficult  to  analyze 
this  complex  state,  and  to  discovor  iu  it,  as  ita  only 
elements,  tlie  desire  itself,  with  the  conceptions  which 
it  involves,  or  which  it  suggests,  and  tlie  separate  re- 
lations of  these  conceptions,  which  rise  precisely  as 
they  arose,  and  are  felt  precisely  as  tliey  were  felt 
before,  on  other  occasions,  when  no  such  desire  existed, 
and  when  the  relative  objects  clianced  to  present  them- 
selves together  to  our  perception,  or  in  our  loosest  and 
most  irregular  trains  of  thought.  The  permanence  of 
the  desire,  indeed,  keeps  the  object  to  which  it  relates 
more  permanently  before  us,  and  allows,  therefore,  a 
greater  variety  of  relative  suggestions  belonging  to  it 
to  arise ;  but  it  does  not  alfoct  the  principle  itself, 
which  develops  these  relations.  Each  arises,  as  before, 
unwilled.  We  cannot  will  the  feeling  of  a  relation, 
for  this  would  be  to  have  already  felt  the  relation 
which  we  willed;  as  to  will  a  particular  conception 
in  a  train  of  thought,  would  be  to  have  already  that 
particular  conception.  Yet,  while  this  power  of  will- 
ing conceptions  and  relations  was  falsely  ascribed  to 
the  mind,  it  was  a  very  natural  consequence  of  lliis 
mistake,  that  the  reasoning,  which  involved  the  sup- 
posed invention,  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  judgments,  or  simple  feelings  of  rela- 
tion, that  involved  no  such  exercise  of  voluntary  power. 
Reasoning  then,  in  its  juster  sense,  as  felt  by  us 
internally,  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  relative 
suggestions,  of  wliich  the  separate  subjects  are  felt  by 
us  to  be  mutually  related ;  as  expressed  in  language, 
it  is  merely  a  series  of  propositions,  each  of  which  is 
only  a  verbal  statement  of  some  relation  internally 
felt  by  us.     There  is  nothing,  therefore,  involved  in 
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the  ratiocination  independently  of  the  accompanying 
desire,  but  a  series  of  feeHngs  of  relation,  to  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  wliich  feelings,  accordingly,  the  faculty 
called  reason,  and  the  faculty  called  judgment,  may 
equally  be  reduced.  If  we  take  away  at  each  step 
the  mere  feeling  of  relation,  the  judgment  is  notliing; 
and  if  we  take  away  the  separate  feelings  termed 
judgments,  nothing  remains  to  be  denominated  reason- 
ing. 

Another  faculty,  witli  which  the  mind  has  been 
enriched,  by  those  systematic  writers  who  have  ex- 
amined its  phenomena,  and  ranked  them  under  different 
powers,  is  the  faculty  of  abstraction, — a  faculty  by 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  separating  in 
our  thougbt  certain  parts  of  our  complex  notions,  and 
of  considering  them  thus  abstracted  from  the  rest. 

This  supposed  faculty,  however,  is  not  merely  un- 
real, as  ascribed  to  the  mind,  hut  I  may  add  even  that 
such  a  faculty  is  impossible,  since  every  exertion  of  it 
would  imply  a  contradiction. 

In  abstraction,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  single  out 
a  particular  part  of  some  one  of  its  complex  notions 
for  particular  consideration.  But  what  is  the  state 
of  the  mind  immediately  preceding  this  intentional 
separation — its  state  at  the  moment  in  which  the 
supposed  faculty  is  conceived  to  he  called  into  exer- 
cise? Does  it  not  involve  necessarily  the  very  abstrac- 
tion which  it  is  supposed  to  produce  ?  and  must  we 
not,  therefore,  in  admitting  euch  a  power  of  voluntary 
separation,  admit  an  infinite  series  of  preceding  abstrac- 
tions, to  account  for  a  single  act  of  abstniction  ?  If 
we  know  what  we  single  out,  we  have  already  per- 
formed all  the  separation  which  is  necessary ;  if  we 
do  not  know  what  we  are  singling  out,  and  do  not 
even  know  that  we  are  singling  out  any  thing,  the 
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vte  part  of  the  complex  whole  may,  indeed,  rise 
to  our  conception ;  but  it  cannot  arise  by  the  opera- 
tion of  any  voluntary  faculty.  That  such  conceptions 
^_  do  indeed  arise,  aa  states  of  the  mind,  there  can  be  no 
P  qnestion.  In  every  sentence  whicli  we  read,  in  every 
affirmation  which  we  make,  in  almost  every  portion 
of  oar  silent  train  of  thought,  some  decomposition  of 
more  complex  perceptions  or  notions  has  taken  jdace. 
The  exact  recurrence  of  any  complex  whole,  at  any 

I  two  moments,  is  perhaps  what  never  takes  place. 
After  we  look  at  a  scene  before  us,  so  long  as  to  have 
made  every  part  of  it  familiar,  if  we  close  our  eyes  to 
think  of  it,  in  the  very  moment  of  bringing  our  eyelida 
together,  some  change  of  this  kind  has  taken  place. 

rThe  complex  whole,  which  we  saw  the  very  instant 
before,  when  conceived  by  us  in  this  instant  succession, 
is  no  longer,  in  every  circumstance,  the  same  complex 
whole.  Some  part,  or  rather  many  parts  are  lost  al- 
together. A  still  greater  number  of  parts  arc  variously 
diversified^  and  though  we  should  still  call  the  scene 
the  same,  it  would  appear  to  us  a  very  different  scene, 
Bif  our  conception  could  be  embodied  and  presented  to 
our  eye,  together  with  the  real  landscape  of  which  it 

t seems  to  us  the  copy.  If  this  change  takes  place  in 
a  single  instant,  at  longer  intervals  it  caimot  Tail  to 
be  much  more  considerable,  though  the  very  interval, 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  greater  diversity,  prevents 
the  diversity  itself  from  being  equally  felt  by  us. 
Abstraction,  then,  as  far  as  abstraction  consists  in 
the  rise  of  conceptions  in  the  mind,  which  are  parts 

■of  former  mental  affections,  more  complex  than  these, 
does  unquestionably  occur;  and,  since  it  occurs,  it 
must  occur  according  to  laws  which  are  truly  laws  of 
the  mind,  and  must  indicate  some  mental  power,  or 
powers,  in  consequence  of  which  the  conceptions 
VOL.  III.  c 
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termed  abstract  arise.  Is  it  necessary,  however,  to 
have  recourse  to  any  peculiar  faculty,  or  are  they  not 
rather  modifications  of  those  susceptibilities  of  the 
mind,  which  have  been  already  considered  by  ns  ? 

In  treating  of  those  states  of  the  mind  which  con- 
stitute our  general  notions,  I  have  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  anticipated  the  remarks  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  necessary  to  offer,  in  explanation  of 
abstractiou.  The  relative  suggestions  of  resemblance 
are,  in  truth,  or  at  least  involve  as  parts  of  the  sug- 
gestion, those  very  feelings,  for  the  production  of 
which  this  peculiar  faculty  is  assigned.  We  perceive 
two  objects, — a  rock,  for  example,  and  a  tree :  we 
press  against  them ;  they  both  produce  in  us  that  sen- 
sation which  constitutes  our  feeling  of  resistance. 
We  give  the  name  of  hardness  to  this  common  pro- 
perty of  the  external  objects ;  and  onr  mere  feeling  of 
resemblance,  when  referred  to  the  resembling  objects, 
is  thus  converted  into  an  abstraction.  If  we  are  cap- 
able of  feeling  the  resemblance,  the  abstraction  is 
surely  already  formed,  and  needs,  tlierefore,  no  other 
power  to  produce  it- 

To  that  principle  of  relative  snggestion,  by  which 
we  feel  the  resemblance  of  objects  in  certain  respects, 
to  the  exclusion,  consequently,  of  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  have  no  resemblance,  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  our  abstractions,  and  those 
which  most  commonly  go  under  that  name,  may  in  this 
manner  be  traced ;  since,  in  consequence  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  our  mind,  we  are  almost  incessantly  feeling 
some  relation  of  similarity  in  objects,  and  omitting, 
in  consequence,  in  this  feeling  of  resemblance,  the 
parts  or  circumstances  of  the  complex  whole,  in  which 
no  similarity  is  felt.  What  is  thus  termed  abstraction, 
is  the  very  notion  of  partial  similarity.     It  would  be 
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'lis  impossible  to  regard  objects  as  similar  in  certain 
reapGcts.  without  having  the  conceptions  termed  ab- 
stract, as  to  see  without  risiou,  or  to  liope  without 
desire.  The  capacity  of  the  feeling  of  resemblance, 
then,  is  the  great  source  of  the  conceptions  termed 
abstract.  Many  of  them,  however,  may  be  referred, 
not  to  that  susceptibility  of  the  miml  by  which  our 
relative  suggestions  arise,  but  to  tliat  other  suscepti- 
bility of  suggestions  of  another  kind,  wliicb  we  pre- 
viously considered.  In  those  common  instances  of 
simple  suggestion,  which  philosophers  have  ascribed 
to  a  principle  of  association,  they  never  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  prove,  nor  have  they  even  contended, 
that  the  feelings  which  arise  in  consequence  of  this 
mere  association,  must  be  exact  transcripts  of  tlie 
fonner  feelings  in  every  respect,  however  complex 
those  former  feelings  may  have  been ;  that,  when  we 
have  seen  a  group  of  objects  together,  no  part  of  this 
group  can  be  recalled,  witliout  the  rest;  no  rock,  or 
streamlet,  of  a  particular  valley,  for  example,  without 
every  tree,  and  every  branch  of  every  tree,'  that  were 
seen  by  us  waving  over  the  little  current,  and  every 
minute  angle  of  the  rock,  as  if  measured  with  geome- 
trical precision.  Suggestions  of  images  so  exact  as 
this,  perhaps  never  occur ;  and  if  every  conception, 
therefore,  which  omits  some  circumstance  of  the  com- 
plex perception  which  has  given  rise  to  it,  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  faculty,  which  is  to  be  termed  the  faculty  of 
abstraction,  the  whole  imagery  of  our  thought,  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  an  associating  or  suggesting  prin- 
ciple, should  iiave  been  considered  rather  as  tlie  result 
of  this  power,  in  its  never-ceasing  operation.  But,  if 
we  allow,  that  in  ordinary  association,  the  principle 
of  simple  suggestion  can  account  for  the  rise  of  con- 
ceptions, that  omit  some  circumstances  of  the  past,  it 
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would  surely  be  absurd  to  attempt  any  limitation  of 
the  number  of  circumstances  which  may  be  omittetl. 
by  the  operation  of  this  principle  alone,  and  to  refer 
every  circumstance  that  is  omitted,  heyond  this  definite 
number,  to  another  faculty,  absolutely  distinct.  The 
truth  is,  tliat  it  is  only  of  certain  parts  of  any  complex 
perception,  that  our  simple  suggestions,  in  any  case, 
are  transcripts;  that  the  same  power  which  thus, 
without  any  effort  of  our  volition,  and  even  without 
our  consciousness  that  such  a  suggestion  is  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  brings  before  us  only  three  out 
of  four  circumstances  that  co-existed  in  gome  former 
perception,  might  as  readily  be  supposed  to  bring 
before  us  two  of  the  four,  or  only  one ;  and  that  the 
abstraction,  in  such  a  case,  Avould  be  thus  as  indepen- 
dent of  our  will,  as  the  simple  suggestion ;  since  it 
would  be,  in  trutlj,  only  the  simple  suggestion,  under 
another  name,  being  termed  an  abstraction,  merely 
because,  in  cei'tain  cases,  we  might  be  able  to  remem- 
ber the  complex  whole,  with  the  circumstances  omitted 
in  the  former  pai'tial  suggestion,  and  thus  to  discover, 
hy  comparison  of  the  two  co-existing  conceptions,  that 
the  one  is  to  the  other  as  a  whole  to  some  part  of  the 
whole.  If  this  comparison  could  be  made  by  ua  in 
every  case,  there  is  not  a  single  conception  in  our 
whole  train  of  memory  or  fancy,  which  would  not 
equally  deserve  to  be  denominated  an  abstraction. 

Many  of  the  states  of  mind,  which  we  term  abstrac- 
tions, might  thus  arise  by  mere  simple  suggestion, 
though  we  had  not,  in  addition  to  this  capacity,  that 
susceptibility  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  we  dis- 
cover resemblance,  and  to  which,  certainly,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  far  greater  number  of  feelings,  which 
are  termed  abstract  ideas.  The  partial  simple  sug- 
gestion of  the  qualities  of  objects^  in  our  trains  of 
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thought,  is  Icaa  wonderful,  when  we  consider  liow  our 
complex  notions  of  objects  are  formed.  In  conceiving 
the  liarduess  sepai-atelj  from  the  whiteness  of  an  ob- 
ject, we  have  no  feeling  that  is  absolutely  new;  we 
only  repeat  the  process  by  which  our  conceptions  of 
these  qualities  were  originally  formed.  We  received 
them  separately,  through  the  medium  of  different 
senses ;  and  each  when  it  recurs  separately,  is  but 
the  transcript  of  the  primary  separa,tc  sensation. 

Bat  even  though  objects,  as  originally  perceived, 
had  been  precisely,  in  erery  respect,  what  they  now 
appear  to  us — concretes  of  many  qualities — the  ca- 
pacity of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  we  feel  the 
resemblances  of  objects,  would  be  of  itself,  as  I  have 
said,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  abstractions,  of  which 
philosophers  have  written  so  much.  It  is  superfluous, 
therefore,  to  ascribe  to  another  peculiar  faculty  what 
must  tate  place,  if  we  admit  only  the  common  mental 
susceptibilities,  which  all  admit-  If  we  are  capable 
of  perceiving  a  resemblance  of  some  soi*t,  when  we 
look  at  a  swan  and  on  snow,  why  should  we  be  as- 
tonished that  wo  have  invented  the  word  whiteness, 
to  signify  the  common  circumstance  of  resemblance? 
Or  why  should  we  have  recourse  for  this  feeling  of 
whiteness  itself  to  any  capacity  of  the  mind,  but  that 
which  evolves  to  us  the  similarity  which  we  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  capable  of  feeling  ? 

Whatever  our  view  of  the  origin  of  these  partial 
conceptions  may  be,  however,  the  truth  of  the  general 
negative  argument,  at  least,  must  be  admitted ;  that 
we  have  no  power  of  singling  out,  for  particular  con- 
sideration, any  one  part  of  a  complex  group  ;  since  in 
the  very  intention  of  separating  it  from  the  rest,  we 
must  already  have  singled  it  out  in  our  will,  and  con- 
sequently in  our  thought ;  and  that  we  do  not  need 
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any  new  operation,  therefore,  to  conceive  what  wo 
must  liave  conceived  before  the  supposed  operation 
itself  could  take  place. 


I  have  now,  then,  broug^ht  to  a  conclusion  my  an- 
alysis of  the  intellectual  phenomena ;  and  have  shown, 
1  flatter  myself,  or  at  lea.st  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  all  tliese  i)henoiuena,  which  are  commonly  ascrib- 
ed to  many  distinct  faculties,  are  truly  referable  only 
to  two — the  capacity  of  simple  enggestion,  which  gives 
to  us  conceptions  of  external  objects  fonnerly  perceiv- 
ed, and  of  all  the  variety  of  our  past  internal  feelings, 
as  mere  conceptions,  or  fainter  images  of  the  past ; 
and  the  capacity  of  relative  suggestion,  by  which  the 
ohjects  of  our  perception  or  conception,  that  are  them- 
selves separate,  no  longer  appear  to  ua  separate,  but 
arc  instantly  invested  by  ua  with  various  relations  that 
seem  to  bind  them  to  each  other,  as  if  onr  mind  could 
give  its  own  unity  to  the  innnmera3>lc  objocts  whicb 
it  comprehends,  and,  like  that  miglity  S]»irit  whicb 
once  hovered  over  the  confusion  of  unformed  nature, 
convert  into  a  universe  what  was  only  chaos  before. 

We  have  a  capacity  of  conceiving  objects^  a  capacity 
of  feeling  the  relations  of  objects ;  and  to  those  capa- 
cities all  that  is  intellectual  in  our  nature  is  reducible. 
In  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  these  two  powers,  I 
have  not  merely  examined  them,  as  I  would  have 
done  if  no  previous  arrangements  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena had  been  made  by  philosophers;  but  I  have 
examined,  afterwards,  those  arrangements  also ;  not 
omitting,  as  far  ;is  I  know,  any  one  of  the  faculties  of 
which  those  writers  speak.  If  it  have  appeared,  there- 
fore, in  this  review,  that  the  distinctions  which  they 
have  made  have  been  founded  on  errors,  which  we 
have  been  able  to  trace;  and  that  the  faculties  of 
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which  they  spcaJc  are  all,  not  merely  reducible,  but 
eauily  reducible,  to  the  two  classes  of  the  intellectual 
phenomena  which  I  have  ventured  to  form;  tbts 
coincidence,  or  facility  of  corresponding  reduction, 
must  be  allowed  to  furnish  a  very  powerful  argument 
in  «npport  of  my  arrangement:  since  the  authors  who 
have  formed  systems  essentially  different,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  accommodated  the  phenomena  of 
which  they  treated  to  a  system  which  was  not  their 
own ;  thoujj;h  a  theorist  himself  may,  in  some  cases, 
perhaps  with  reason,  be  suspected  of  au  iuteiitional  ac- 
commodation of  this  sort,  for  the  honour  of  his  system, 
and,  in  many  more  cases,  without  any  intention  of 
distorting  a  single  fact,  or  omitting  a  single  circum- 
stance unfavourable  to  his  own  opinions,  may,  by  the 
iadaeuce  of  those  opinions,  as  a  more  habitual  form  of 
JAb  thought,  perceive  everything  in  a  stronger  light, 
which  coincides  with  them,  and  scarcely  perceives 
those  objects  with  which  they  do  not  harmonize. 

That  two  simple  capacities  of  the  mind  should  be 
sufficient  to  explain  ;iU  the  variety  of  intellectual 
phenomena,  which  distinguish  man  from  man,  in  every 
tribe  of  savage  and  civilized  life,  may  indeed  seem 
wonderful.  But  of  such  wonders,  all  science  is 
nothing  more  than  the  development,  reducing,  and 
bringing,  as  it  were,  under  a  siugle  glance,  the  innu- 
merable objects  that  seemed  to  mock,  by  their  infinity, 
the  very  attempt  of  minute  arrangement.  The  splen- 
did profusion  of  apparent  diversities,  in  that  earth 
which  we  inhabit,  are  reduced  by  us  chemically  to  a 
few  elements  that,  in  their  separate  classes,  arc  all 
similar  to  each  other.  The  motions,  which  it  would 
be  vain  for  us  to  think  of  numberiug,  of  every  mass, 
and  of  every  particle  of  every  mass,  have  been  reduced 
to  a  few  laws  of  motion  still  more  simple ;  and  if  we 
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regard  the  universe  itself  in  the  noblest  light  in  whicli 
it  can  be  viewed — that  which  connects  it  with  its 
omnipotent  Creator — its  whole  intinitj  of  wonders 
are  to  be  considered  as  the  effect  but  of  one  simple 
Troliticm.  At  the  will  of  God  the  world  arose,  and 
when  it  arose,  what  innumerable  relations  were  pre- 
sent, as  it  were,  and  involved  in  that  creative  will; 
the  feeling  of  a  single  instant,  comprehending  at  once 
what  was  afterwards  to  occupy  and  to  fill  the  whole 
immensity  of  space,  and  the  whole  eternity  of  time. 


LECTURE  Lll. 


Rtiroepect  vf  the  Orders  of  the  P/i&nomena  0/  Mind  already  con- 
tidercd. — Of  Emotions, — dfisfijication  nf  ikem.^  at  Immediate^ 
Retroi/>fctiM,  or  Pratp^ettv/, — and  each  of  tkae  Suhdir'nlfd,  at 
it  InKohet,  or  dve»  7iot  hivohe  some  Moral  Ajfection. — I.  Im- 
mediate Smolionf,  inroh'tng  no  Moral  Affection. — I.  CA-eer/ul- 
tifs*. — 2.  Melancholy. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  attention  which  we  have 
paid  to  the  class  of  external  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  to  that  great  order  of  its  interaal  affections 
which  I  have  denominated  intellectual,  the  only  re- 
maining phenomena  which,  according  to  our  original 
division,  remain  to  be  considered  by  us,  are  our  emo- 
tions. 

This  order  of  our  interaal  feelings  is  distinguished 
from  the  external  class,  by  the  circumstances  which  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  as  the  basis  of  the  arrange- 
ment,— that  they  are  not  the  immediate  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  external  objects,  but,  when  excited 
by  objects  without,  are  excited  only  indirectly,  through 
the  medium  of  those  direct  feelings,  which  are  com- 
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monly  termed  sensations  or  perceptions.  They  differ 
from  the  other  order  of  the  same  internal  class, — from 
the  intellecttial  states  of  mind,  which  constitnte  our 
simple  or  relative  suggestions  of  memory  or  judgment, 
— by  that  peculiar  vividness  of  feeling  which  every 
one  understands,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  expi*efis 
by  any  verbal  definition ;  as  truly  impossible,  as  to 
define  sweetness,  or  bitterness,  a  sound,  or  a  srnell,  in 
any  other  way,  than  by  a  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  arise.  There  is  no  reason  to 
fear,  however,  from  this  impossibility  of  verbal  defini- 
tioUj  that  any  one,  who  has  tasted  what  is  sweet  or 
bitter,  or  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  melody  and  fra- 
grance, will  be  at  all  in  danger  of  confounding  these 
terms;  and,  as  little  reason  is  there  to  fear,  that  our 
emotions  will  be  confounded  with  our  intellectual 
states  of  mind,  by  those  who  have  simply  remembered 
and  compared,  and  have  also  loved  or  hated,  desired 
or  feared. 

Before  we  proceed  to  consider  the  order  of  emotions, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  cast  a  short  glance  over  the 
other  orders  of  the  phenomena  of  mind^  before  con- 
sidered by  us. 

In  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  external  or 
sensitive  alFections  of  the  mind,  we  have  traced  those 
laws,  so  simple  and  so  efficacious,  which  give  to  the 
humblest  individual,  by  the  medium  of  his  corporeal 
organs,  the  possession  of  that  almost  celestial  scene 
in  which  he  ia  placed,  till  he  arrive  at  that  nobler 
abode  which  awaits  him  ;  connecting  him  not  merely 
with  the  earth  which  he  treads,  but  indirectly  also 
with  those  other  minds  which  are  journeying  with 
him  in  the  same  career,  and  that  enjoy  at  once,  by  the 
same  medium  of  the  senses,  the  same  beauties  and 
glories  that  are  shed  around  them,  with  a  profusion  so 
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divine,  as  almost  to  indicate,  of  themaelves,  that  a  path 
so  magnificent  i&  the  path  to  heaven.  A  few  raya  of 
light  thus  reveal  to  us,  not  forms  and  colours  only, 
which  are  obviously  visible,  but  latent  thoughts,  which 
no  eye  can  see;  a  few  particles  of  vibrating  air  enable 
mind  to  communicate  to  mind  its  most  spiritual  feel- 
ings,— to  awake  and  be  awakened  mutually  to  science 
and  benevolent  exertion,  as  if  truths,  and  generous 
wishes,  and  happiness  itself,  could  be  diffused  in  the 
very  voice  that  scarcely  floats  upon  the  ear. 

Such  are  our  mere  sensitive  feelings,  resulting  from 
the  influence  of  external  things,  on  our  corresponding 
organs,  which  are  themselves  external.  The  view  of 
the  intellectual  states  of  the  mind,  to  which  we  next 
proceeded,  laid  open  to  us  phenomena  still  more  as- 
tonishing— those  capacities,  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  discover  in  nature  more  than  the  causes  of  those 
brief  separate  sensations  which  follow  the  affections  of 
our  nerves, — ^to  perceive  in  it  proportion  and  design, 
and  all  those  relations  of  parts  to  parts,  by  which  it 
becomes  to  us  a  demonstration  of  the  vrisdom  that 
formed  it — capacities  by  which,  in  a  single  moment* 
we  pass  again  over  all  the  bnsiest  adventures  of  all 
the  years  of  our  life,  or,  with  a  still  more  unlimited 
range  of  thought,  are  present,  as  it  were,  in  that  re- 
mote infinity  of  space,  where  no  earthly  form  has  ever 
been,  or,  in  the  still  more  mysterious  infinity  of  time, 
in  ages,  when  the  universe  was  not,  nor  any  being,  but 
tliat  Eternal  One,  whose  immutable  existence  is  all 
which  we  conceive  of  eternity. 

.Such  are  the  wonders,  of  which  we  acquire  the 
knowledge,  in  those  phenomena  of  the  mind  which 
have  been  already  reviewed  by  us.  The  order  of  feel- 
ings, which  we  are  next  to  consider,  are  not  less  im- 
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jtortaiit,  nor  important  only  in  themselves,  but  also  in 
their  relation  to  those  other  phenomena  which  have 
been  the  suhjects  of  our  inquiry;  since  they  compre- 
hend all  the  hipher  delights  wliich  attend  the  exercise 
of  our  sensitive  and  intellectual  functions.     The  mere 
pleasures  of  sense,  indeed,  as  direct  and  siin)ile  jdea- 
sures,  we  do  not  owe  to  them ;  but  we  owe  to  them 
everything  which  confers  on  those  pleasures  a  more 
ennobling  value,  by  the  enjoyments  of  social  affection 
which  are  mingled  with  them,  or  the  gratitude  which, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  looks  to  their  divine  author 
We  might  perhaps,  in  like  manner,  have  been  so  con- 
stituted with  respect  to  our  intellectual  states  of  mind, 
as  to  have  had  all  the  varieties  of  these,  our  remem- 
brances, judgments,  and  creations  of  fancy,  wthout 
one  emotion.     But  without  the  emotions  which  ac- 
company   them,  of  how  little  value  would  the  mere 
intellectual  functions  have  been  !     It  is  to  our  vivid 
feelings  of  this  class  we  must  look  for  those  tender 
regards  which  make  our  remembrances  eacred ;  for 
that  love  of  truth  and  glory  and  mankind,  without 
which,  to  animate  and  reward  us  in  our  discovery  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  continued  exorcise  of  judg- 
ment would  be  a  fatigue  rather  than  a  satisfaction ; 
and  for  all  that  delightful  wonder  which  wo  feel,  when 
we  contemplate  the  admirable  creations  of  fancy,  or 
the  still  more  admirable  beauties  of  their  unfading 
model:  that  model  whicli  is  evfir  before  ue,  and  the 
imitation  of  which,  as  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the 
only  imitation  that  is  itself  originality.     By  our  other 
mental  functions,  we  are  mere  spectators  of  the  ma^ 
chinory  of  the  universe,  livin^j  and  inanimate :  by  our 
emotions,  we  are  admirers  of  nature,  lovers  of  man, 
adorers  of  God.     The  earth,  without  them,  would  be 
only  a  field  of  colours,  inhabited  by  beings  who  may 
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contribute,  indeed,  more  permanently  to  our  means  of 
pbysical  comfort,  ttiau  any  one  of  the  inanimate  forme 
which  we  behold,  but  who,  beyond  the  moment  in 
whicli  they  are  capable  of  affecting  us  with  pain  or 
pleasure,  would  be  only  like  the  other  forma  and  co- 
loara,  which  would  meet  us  wherever  we  turned  our 
weary  and  listless  eye;  and  God  himaelf,  the  source 
of  all  good,  and  the  object  of  all  worship,  would  be 
only  the  Being  by  whom  the  world  was  made. 

In  the  picture  which  I  have  now  given  of  our  emo- 
tions, however,  I  have  presented  them  to  you  in  their 
fairest  aspects :  there  are  aspects,  which  they  assume, 
as  terrible  as  these  are  attractive ;  but  even,  terrible 
as  they  are,  they  are  not  the  less  interesting  objects 
of  our  contemplation.  They  are  the  enemies  with 
which  our  moral  combat,  in  the  warfare  of  life,  is  to 
be  carried  on ;  aud,  if  there  be  enemies  that  are  to 
assail  us,  it  is  good  for  us  to  know  all  the  arms  and 
all  the  arts  with  which  we  are  to  be  assailed;  as  it  ia 
good  for  us  to  know  all  the  misery  which  would  await 
our  defeat,  as  much  as  all  the  happiness  which  would 
crown  our  success,  that  our  conflict  may  be  the 
stronger,  and  our  victory,  therefore,  the  more  sure. 

In  the  list  of  our  emotions  of  this  formidable  class, 
is  to  be  found  every  passion  which  can  render  life 
guilty  and  miserable;  a  single  hour  of  which,  if  that 
hour  be  an  hour  of  uncontrolled  dominion,  may  de- 
stroy happiness  for  erer,  and  leave  little  more  of  virtue 
than  is  necessary  for  giving  all  its  horror  to  remorse. 
There  are  feelings,  aa  blasting  to  every  desire  of  good, 
that  may  still  linger  in  the  heart  of  the  frail  victim 
who  is  not  yet  wholly  corrupted,  as  those  poisonous 
gales  of  the  desert,  which  not  merely  lift  in  whirlwinds 
the  sands  that  have  often  been  tossed  before,  but 
wither  even  the  few  fresh  leaves  which,  on  some  spot 
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of  scanty  verdure,  have  still  been  flourishing  amid  the 
general  sterility. 

When  we  consider  the  pure  and  generous,  as  well 
as  the  selfiah  and  malignant  desires  of  man,  in  tlie 
effects  to  which  they  have  led, — that  is  to  say,  when 
■we  consider  the  varieties  of  some  of  our  mental  af- 
Bfections  of  this  class, — we  may  be  said  to  consider 
^everything  which  man  has  done  and  sulVered ;  because 
we  consider  everything  from  which  his  actions  and 
his  very  sufferings  have  flowed.  All  civil  history  is 
nothing  more  than  the  record  of  the  passions  of  a  few 
leaders  of  mankind.  "  Happy,  therefore,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  the  people  whose  history  is  the  most  wearisome 
to  read."  Whatever  the  Ciesars,  and  Alexanders,  and 
the  other  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  nations,  have  per- 
petrated, may  have  been  planned  with  relation  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  time ;  but  this  very 
plan,  even  when  accommodated  to  temporary  circum- 
stances, waa  the  work  of  some  human  emotion  which 
is  not  of  a  month,  or  year,  or  age,  but  of  every  time. 
In  perusing  the  narratives  of  what  they  did,  we  feel 
that  we  are  reading  not  so  much  the  history  of  the 
individuals,  as  the  history  of  our  common  nature;  of 

■  those  passions  by  which  we  are  agitated,  and  which, 
while  the  race  of  mankind  continue  to  subsist,  will 
always,  but  for  the  securer  restraints  which  political 

I  wisdom  and  the  general  state  of  society  may  have  im- 
posed, be  sufficiently  ready  to  repeat  the  same  project 
of  personal  advancement,  at  the  same  expense  of  in- 
dividual virtue  and  public  happiness.  The  study  of 
the  mental  phenomena,  in  their  general  aspect,  as  it 

■  is  the  study  of  the  sources  of  human  action,  h  thus,  in 
one  sense,  a  sort  of  compendious  history  of  tlie  civil 
affairs  of  the  world ;  a  history  not  merely  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  but  of  the  future  also.     It  resembles, 
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in  this  respect,  what  we  are  told  of  the  hero  of  a 
metaphysical  romance,  that  in  physioguoray  his  pene- 
tration was  such,  that  "  from  the  picture  of  any  per- 
son he  could  write  his  life,  and  from  the  featnres  of 
the  parents,  draw  the  features  of  any  child  that  was 
to  be  bom."  Such,  in  aorae  measure,  though  certainly 
far  less  exact,  is  that  future  history  of  the  world, 
wliich  a  Bpeculator  on  the  state  and  prospects  of  civil 
society  draws  from  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man. 
He  may  err,  indeed,  in  bis  picture  of  unexisting  things ; 
but  every  political  regulation  must,  in  part  at  least, 
proceed  on  views  of  events  that  do  not  yet  exist,  ua 
thus  prophetically  imaged  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
mindj  or  it  scarcely  can  deserve  the  name  of  an  act  of 
legislative  wisdom ;  and  he  is  truly  the  wisest  politi- 
cian, who  is,  in  this  sense,  the  most  accurate  historian 
of  the  future. 

In  now  entering  on  the  consideration  of  that  order 
of  our  feelings,  which  I  have  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Emotions,  it  may  seem  doubtful  wlietber  it 
would  be  more  expedient  to  treat  of  tliem  simply  as 
elementary  feelings,  or  in  those  complex  forms  in  which 
they  usually  exist,  and  have  received  certain  definite 
characteristic  names  that  are  familiar  to  you.  This 
latter  mode  appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  more  advis- 
able, as  affording  many  advantages,  direct  and  indirect, 
and  allowing  equally  the  necessary  analysis  in  each 
particular  case.  If  I  were  to  treat  of  them  only  as 
elementary  feelings,  they  might  be  classed  under  a  very 
few  heads ;  the  whole,  as  I  conceive,  or  certainly,  at 
least,  the  greater  number  of  them,  under  the  follow- 
ing: joy,  giief,  desire,  astonishment,  respect,  contempt, 
and  the  two  opposite  species  of  vivid  feelings,  wdiich 
distinguish  to  us  the  actions  that  are  denominated 
vicious  or  virtuons.     But,  though  the  vivid  feelings,  to 
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which  we  give  these  names,  may,  from  their  general 
analogy,  admit  of  being  comprehended  in  this  brief 
arrangement,  it  must  be  remembered,  tiiat,  brief  as  the 
vocabulary  is,  it  comprelienJa  feelings  which,  tlioiigh 
analogous,  are  still  not  precisely  the  same  ;  that  the 
single  word  joy,  for  example,  expresses  many  varieties 
of  delightful  feelings,  the  single  word  desire  many 
feelings  which,  in  combination  with  tlieir  particular 
objects,  are  so  modified  by  these,  as  to  appear  to  us, 
ia  their  complex  forms,  almost  as  diiFerent  as  any 
other  feelings  of  our  mind  which  we  class  under  dif- 
ferent names.  It  is  in  their  complex  state  tiiat  they 
impress  themselves  most  strongly  on  our  obsen'atiou 
in  others,  and  form,  in  onrsclves,  all  that  renders  most 
interesting  to  us  the  present  and  the  future,  and  all 
that  is  most  y'lnd  in  our  remembrances  of  the  past. 
Considered,  therefore,  in  this  aspect,  they  admit  of 
much  illustration  from  the  whole  field  of  human  life, 
and  afford  opportunities  for  many  practical  references 
to  conduct,  and  many  analyses  of  the  motives  that 
secretly  influence  it, — for  which  there  would  scarcely 
be  a  place,  if  they  were  to  be  considered  simply  as 
elementary  feelings.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the 
order  in  which  I  intend  to  treat  of  them,  will  regard 
them  in  their  ordinary  state  of  complication  with  par- 
ticular conceptions  or  other  emotions;  though  I  shall 
be  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  to  you,  in  every 
case,  as  minutely  as  may  be  in  my  power,  the  elements 
of  which  the  complex  whole  is  composed. 

In  treating  of  them  in  this  view,  the  most  obvious 
principle  of  general  arrangement  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  which  I  have  already  more  than  once  availed 
myself, — their  relation  to  time ;  as  immediate,  or  in- 
volving no  notion  of  time  whatever ;  as  retrospective, 
in  relation  to  the  past ;  or  as  prospective,  in  rela- 
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tion  to  the  future.  Admiration,  remorae,  hope,  may 
serve  as  particular  instances,  to  illustrate  my  meaning 
in  this  distinction  which  I  would  make.  We  admire 
what  ia  before  ua,  we  feel  remorse  for  some  past  crime, 
we  hope  some  future  good. 


In  conformity  with  this  arrangement  of  our  emo- 
tions, as  immediate,  retrospective,  prospeetive,  the 
first  set  which  we  have  to  consider  are  those  which 
arise  without  involving  necessarily  any  notion  of  time. 

These  immediate  emotions,  as  I  have  termed  them, 
may  be  subdivided,  according  to  the  most  interesting 
of  their  relations, — as  they  do  not  involve  any  feeling 
that  can  be  termed  moral,  or  as  they  do  involve  some 
moral  affection. 

Of  the  former  kind,  which  do  not  involve  necessar- 
ily any  moral  affection,  are  cheerfulness,  melancholy, 
our  wonder  at  what  is  new  and  unexpected,  our  men- 
tal weariness  of  what  ia  long  continued  without  in- 
terest; our  feeling  of  beauty,and  that  opposite  emotion, 
which  has  no  corresponding  and  equal  name,  since 
ugliness  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  co-extensive  with 
it ;  our  feelings  of  sublimity  and  ludicrousness. 

To  the  latter  subdivision  may  be  referred  the  vivid 
feelings,  that  constitute  to  our  heart  what  we  distin- 
guish by  the  names  of  vice  and  virtue, — if  these  vivid 
feelings  be  considered  simply  as  emotions,  distinct 
from  the  judgments,  which  may  at  the  same  time 
measure  actions,  in  reference  to  some  particular  stan- 
dard of  morality,  or  to  the  amount  of  particular  or 
general  good,  which  they  may  have  tended  to  produce, 
and  which  might  so  measure  them,  without  any  moral 
emotion,  as  a  mathematician  measures  the  proportion 
of  one  figure  to  another, — our  emotions  of  love  and 
hate, — of  sympathy  with  the  happy  and  with  the 
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miserable, — of  pride  and  humility,  in  the  variotie  forms 
which  these  assume. 

These,  if  not  all,  are  at  least  the  most  important  of 
our  immediate  emotions. 


I 


I 
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The  first  emotions,  then,  which  we  have  to  consider, 
of  that  Older  wliich  has  no  reference  to  time,  are  Cheer- 
fulness and  Melancholy. 

Cheerfulness,  which,  at  every  moment,  may  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  modification  of  joy,  is  a  sort  of  i>er- 
petual  gladness.  It  is  that  state  which,  in  every  one, 
even  in  those  of  the  most  gloomy  disposition,  remains 
for  some  time  after  any  event  of  unexpected  happiness, 
though  the  event  itself  may  not  I>o  jjrpsent  to  their 
conception  at  the  time;  and  which,  in  many  of  gayer 
temperament,  seems  to  be  ahnost  a  constant  frame  of 
the  mind.  In  the  early  period  of  life,  t)iis  alacrity  of 
spirit  is  like  that  bodily  ahtcrity,  with  which  every 
limh,  as  it  hounds  along,  seems  to  have  a  delightful 
consciousness  of  its  vigour.  To  suspend  tlie  mental 
cheerfulness,  for  any  length  of  time,  is  then  as  difficult 
as  to  keep  fixed,  for  any  length  of  time,  tliose  muscles 
to  which  exercise  is  almost  a  species  of  rejjose,  and 
repose  itself  fatigtie.  In  more  advanced  life,  this  sort 
of  animal  gladness  is  rarer.  We  are  not  happy,  with- 
out knowing  why  we  are  happy  ;  and  though  we  may 
still  be  susceptible  of  joy,  perhaps  as  intense,  or  even 
more  intense  than  in  our  years  of  unreflecting  merri- 
ment, our  joy  must  arise  from  |a  cause  of  correspond- 
ing importance.  Yet,  even  down  to  the  close  of 
extreme  old  age,  there  still  recur  occasionally  some 
gleams  of  this  almost  instinctive  happiness,  like  a 
Tision  of  other  years,  or  like  those  brilliant  and  un- 
expected coruscations,  which  sometimes  fla.sh  along 
the  midnight  of  a  wintry  sky,  and  of  which  we  are  too 
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ignorant  of  the  circumstances  that  produce  them,  to 
know  when  to  predict  their  return. 

Of  Melancholy,  I  may  remark,  in  like  manner,  that 
it  is  a  state  of  mind,  which  even  the  gayest  must  feel 
for  some  time  after  any  calamity,  and  which  many  feel 
for  ttie  greater  part  of  life,  without  any  particular 
calamity  to  which  they  can  ascribe  it.  Without 
kaowing  wliy  they  should  be  sorrowful,  they  still  are 
sorrowful,  even  though  the  weathercock  should  not 
have  moved  a  single  point  nearer  to  the  east,  nor  a 
single  additional  cloud  given  a  little  more  shade  to  the 
vivid  brightness  of  the  sun. 

I  need  not  speak  of  that  extreme  depression,  which 
constitutes  the  most  miserable  form  of  insanity,  the 
most  miserable  disease ;  that  fixed  and  deadly  gloom 
of  soul,  to  which  there  is  no  sunshine  in  the  summer 
sky,  no  verdure  or  blossom  in  the  summer  field,  no 
kindness  in  affection,  no  purity  in  the  very  remem- 
brance of  innocence  itself;  no  heaven,  but  hell, — no 
God,  but  a  demon  of  wrath.  With  what  strange  feel- 
ings,  of  more  than  commiseration,  must  we  ima^ne 
Cowper  to  have  written  that  picturesque  description, 
of  which  he  was  himself  the  subject : — 

Look  wLere  be  cornea.    In  tliis  erabower'd  alcove 
Stanil  close  conceal' c]^  and  see  a  etatud  move ; 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fix'd,  foot  falling  slow. 
Arms  liauging  idly  dowu,  handH  clasp'd  telgw  ! — 
That  tongue  is  silent  now ;  tkat  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  ouce,  could  jest,  or  join  tlio  eong, 
Coald  give  advice,  could  censure  or  coniniend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. — 
Now,'  neitlier  heathy  wilde,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
AeeTer  recompensed  the  peajsant's  care, — 
Nor  gales  that  catch  tho  econt  of  blooming  grove^ 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roros, 

'  Then^  in  the  originoil. 
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Can  call  ap  life,  iuto  Lis  THded  c^e. 
That,  pafifiee  all  be  sees  uutieodod  hy.^ 

Cases  of  this  dreadful  kind,  however,  are  fortunately 
rare:  bat  some  degree  of  melancholy  all  must  have 
experienced ;  that  internal  saUneaa  which  we  diffuse 
unconsciously  from  our  owu  mind  over  the  brightest 
and  gayest  objects  without,  almost  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  unfailing  certainty,  as  wo  in- 
vest them  with  the  colours  which  are  only  in  our 
mental  vision. 

The  scenery,  which  Eloisa  describee,  is  sufficiently 
gloomy  of  itself.  But  with  what  additional  gloom 
^does  she  cloud  it  in  her  description : — 

Tbe  darksome  pines  that  o*cr  yon  jvck  recBDod 

"Wave  Iiigli,  and  niarmur  to  the  liollow  wind, 

The  wauderiug  gtream«  that  eh'mn  lietween  the  hills, 

The  grots  that  eclio  to  the  tinkling  rilk, 

Tlic  Jyiug  gales  that  paut  upou  the  trees, 

Tbe  lake*  that  (jaivcr  to  the  curling  broozo; 

No  more  the&o  sueues  my  medituLiou  aid. 

Or  lull  to  rest  tlic  viaonarj  maid : 

But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  anj  dusky  cavo». 

Long  sounding  aisles  and  intormiuglod  gravos, 

Black  Melancholy  sitijr,  and  round  her  throws 

A  death-liko  silonce,  and  a  droail  roposo. 

Her  gloomy  presence  sadden,s  all  the  scene, 

Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green ; 

Deepens  the  mnrmnr  of  the  falling  Hoods, 

And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  wooda.  * 

Of  the  melancholy  of  common  life»  there  are  two 
species  that  have  little  resemblance.  There  is  a  sullen 
gloom,  which  disposes  to  unkindncss,  and  every  bad 

'  Cowper*8  Poems ;  Ketirement,  v.  283-28<J,  28D-292, 331,  332» 
337-340. 
*  Pope's  Epistle  of  Eloiea  to  Abekrd,  v.  155-1 70, 
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passion ;  a  fretfuluess,  in  all  the  daily  aud  hourly  in- 
tercourse of  familiar  life,  which,  if  it  weary  at  last 
the  assiduities  of  friendship,  sees  only  the  neglect 
which  it  has  forced,  and  not  the  perTersity  of  humour 
which  gave  occasion  to  it,  and  soon  learns  to  hate> 
therefore,  what  it  considers  as  ingratitude  and  injus- 
tice ;  or  which,  if  friendship  be  still  assiduous  as  be- 
fore, sees,  in  these  very  assiduities,  a  proof  not  of  the 
strength  of  that  affection  which  has  forgotten  the 
acrimony  to  soothe  the  supposed  uneasiness  which 
gave  it  rise,  but  a  proof  that  there  has  been  no  offen- 
sive acrimony  to  be  forgotten;  and  persists,  therefore, 
in  every  peevish  caprice,  till  the  domestic  tyranny  he- 
come  habitual.  This  melancholy  temper,  so  poisonous 
to  the  happiness,  not  of  the  individual  only,  but  of  all 
those  who  are  within  the  circle  of  its  influence,  and 
who  feel  their  misery  the  more,  because  it  may  per- 
haps arise  from  one  whom  they  strive,  and  vainly 
strive,  to  love,  is  the  temper  of  a  vulgar  mind.  But 
there  is  a  melancholy  of  a  gentler  species,  a  melan- 
choly which,  as  it  arises,  in  a  great  measure,  from  a 
view  of  the  sufferings  of  man,  disposes  to  a  warmer 
love  of  man  the  sufferer,  and  which  is  almost  as  es- 
sential to  the  finer  emotions  of  virtue,  as  it  is  to  the 
nicer  sensibilities  of  poetic  genius.  This  social  and  in- 
tellectual effect  of  philosophic  melancholy  is  described 
with  a  beautiful  selection  of  moral  images,  by  the 
Author  of  the  Seasons. 

He  comes !  lie  comes  !  iu  every  breeze  the  Power 
Of  Pliiloaophic  3Iolancliolj  comes  ] 
His  near  approach  the  euddeii -starting  tear. 
The  glowmg  cheek,  the  mild  dejected  air, 
The  softeneil  feature,  and  the  heating  heart, 
Pierc'd  deep  with  many  a  virtuoas  pang,  deelare. 
O'er  all  the  soul  hie  sacred  influence  breathes  1 
IriQames  Imagination;  through  the  breast 
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Infusea  every  tendeniesa  ;  ami  far 

Beyond  dim  earth  exalts  tlie  swelling  thoaglit. 

Ten  thousand  thon^nd  fleet  ideaa,  such 

Afi  never  mingled  with  the  vnlgor  dream, 

Crowd  fast  into  the  niind'a  creative  eye. 

Ai  (asl  the  corrcKpoudcut  passions  rise 

As  varied,  and  aa  high  :  Devotion  rais'd 

To  rapture,  and  di%"ine  astonialimetit ; 

The  love  of  Xature,  unconfin'd,  and,  chiefs 

Of  human  raco  ;  the  large  anibiticius  wish. 

To  tnake  them  hlect ;  the  sigh  for  suiTering  worth 

Tjost  in  obscurity;  the  noble  sconi 

0/  tyrant-pride ;  the  fearlees  great  reGolve  ; 

The  wonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 

Inspiriog  glory  tlimugli  remoteet  time; 

Th'  awakcr/d  throb  for  virtue,  and  for  fame  ; 

The  sympathies  of  love,  and  frieiidehip  dear : 

With  all  the  social  offspring  of  the  heart.' 

The  same  influence  is,  by  another  poet,  iuade"pecu- 
liarly  impresaive,  by  a  very  happy  artifice.  In  Akeu- 
6ide*s  Ode  to  Clieei-fulneas,  which  opens  with  a  de- 
ecriptioa  of  many  images  and  impressions  of  gloom, 
and  in  which  the  Power,  who  alone  can  dispel  them, 
is  invoked  to  perform  this  divine  office,  he  returns  at 
last  to  those  images  of  tender  sorrow,  which  he  wouM 
be  unwilling  to  lose,  and  for  the  continuance  of  which, 
therefore,  he  invokes  that  very  cheerfulness,  which  he 
had  seemed  before  to  invoke  for  a  gayer  purpose : — 

Do  then  conduct  my  fancy's  dreams 
Tu  such  indulgeat  plaeid  themes, 
As  jiiet  the  struggling  breaitt  may  cheer, 
And  just  soepend  the  starting  tear, 
Yet  leave  that  sacred  sense  of  woe 
Which  nouo  but  friends  and  lovers  know.' 

How  universally  a  certain  degree  of  disposition  to 
melancholy  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  genius, 

'  Tbomson'a  Seasons;  Autumn,  v.  1002-1027. 
*  i  57- 162. 
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at  least  with  poetic  genius,  is  manifest  from  every 
doscription  which  has  been  given  hy  those  who  have 
formed  imaginary  pictures  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  high  character  of  thought.  The  descriptions,  I 
have  said,  are  imaginary,  but  they  still  show  suffi- 
ciently the  extent  of  that  observation,  on  which  so 
general  an  agreement  must  have  been  founded.  The 
melancholy,  indeed,  is  not  inconsistent  with  occasional 
emotions  of  an  opposite  kind ;  on  the  contrary^  it  is 
always  supposed  to  be  coupled  with  a  disposition  to 
mirth,  on  occasions  in  which  others  see  perhaps  as 
little  cause  of  merriment  as  they  before  saw  of  mel- 
ancholy ;  but  the  general  character  to  which  the  mind 
most  readily  returns,  is  that  of  sadness;  a  sadness, 
however,  of  tliat  gentle  and  benevolent  kind,  of  which 
I  before  spoke.  The  picture  which  Beattie  gives  of 
his  Minstrel,  is  exactly  of  this  kind ;  and  even  if  it 
had  not  absolute  truth,  must  be  allowed  to  have  at 
least  that  relative  truth  which  consists  in  agreement 
witli  the  notion  which  every  one,  of  himself  would 
have  been  disposed  previously  to  form. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy  ; 
Deeji  ttyuglit  oft  iseem'd  to  fix  his  infant  eye : 
Daintier  he  heeded  not,  nor  gande,  nor  toy. 
Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy. 
Silent  wLcL  glad;  affectionate,  tWifh  ghy ; 
And  now  his  look  was  most  dotniiroly  sad^ 
And  now  Le  laugh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 
The  neighbours  istared  and  sigh'd,  yet  blessM  the  latl; 
Some  deom'd  him  wondrous  wise,  and  eome  beUeved  him  mad. 

In  truth,  ho  wa«  oi  etrango  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene : 
III  darkness  and  in  Etorm  ho  found  delight, 
No  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene^ 
The  ijoutbera  siiti  difi'uscd  his  dazzling  sheoe. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  seul ; 
Aud  if  a  sigh  would  aomotimes  intervene, 
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And  down  his  check  s,  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  sigli,  a  tear  80  sweet  he  wielid  not  to  control.' 

The  state  of  melancholy,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
when  it  is  not  constitutional  and  permanent,  but  tem- 
porary, is  a  fitate  which  intervenes  between  the  ab- 
solute affliction  of  any  great  calamity,  and  that  peace 
to  which,  by  the  benevolent  anungement  of  Heaven, 
even  melancholy  itself  ultimately  leads.  As  it  is 
nearer  to  the  time  of  the  calamity,  and  the  consequent 
profound  affliction,  the  melancholy  itself  is  more  pro- 
found ;  and  gradually  softens  into  tmnquillity,  after  a 
period,  that  is  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the 
violence  of  the  affliction. 

"  Finem  Jolendi  etiam  qui  consilio  won  feeerat,  tem- 
pore invenit,"^  says  Seneca.  What  then,  you  say, 
shall  I  forget  my  friend  ?  No  !  He  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. But  soon,  indeed,  would  he  be  forgotten,  if 
his  memory  were  to  last  only  with  the  continuance  of 
your  grief.  Fixed  aiKl  ea<l  as  your  brow  now  may 
be,  it  will  soon  require  but  a  trifle  to  loose  it  into 
smiles.  "Quid,  ergo,  inquis,  obliviscaramici?  Breveui 
illi  apud  te  memoriam  promittis,  si  cum  dolore  man- 
sura  est.  Jam  istam  frontem  ad  risum  qurelibet  for- 
tuita  res  transferet.  Non  differo  in  longiiis  tempus, 
quo  desiderium  omne  mulcetur,  quo  etiam  acerrimi 
luctus  residunt :  cum  primum  te  observare  dcsieris, 
imago  ista  tristitise  discedet.  Nunc  ipse  custodis 
dolorem  tuum,  sed  custodienti  quoque  elabitur,  eoque 
citins,  quo  est  acrior,  desinit."^ 

**  The  great  philosopher  Citophilus,"  says  Voltaire, 

in  one  of  the  moat  pleasing  of  his  little  tales,  "  was  one 

day  in  company  with  a  female  friend,  who  waa  in  the 

utmost  affliction,  and  who  had  very  good  reason  to  be 

I  80.     '  Madam,'  said  he  to  her,  *  the  Queen  of  England, 

I  Book  I.  fitnuza  xri.  and  xxii,  ^  Ejjist.  63.  '  Ibid. 
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the  daughter  of  our  great  Henry,  w^s  as  unfortuaate 
as  you.  She  was  almost  drowned  in  crossing  our 
narrow  channel,  and  she  saw  her  royal  husband  perish 
on  the  scaffold.' — *  I  am  very  sorry  for  her,'  said  the 
lady ;  and  she  began  to  weep  her  own  misfortunes. 

"  *  But,'  said  Citophilus,  'think  of  Mary  Stewart.  She 
loved,  very  honourably,  a  most  noble  musician,  who 
sung  the  finest  tenor  in  the  world.  Her  husband 
killed  her  musician  before  her  very  eyes ;  and  after- 
wards, her  good  friend,  and  good  relation.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  first  kept  her  in  prison  eighteen  years, 
contrived  to  have  her  beheaded  on  a  scaffold,  covered 
most  beautifully  with  the  finest  black.' — 'That  was  very 
cruel,'  answered  the  lady ;  and  she  sunk  back  into  her 
melancholy  as  before. 

"  '  You  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  beautiful  Joan  of 
Naples,'  said  the  comforter.  '  She  was  seized,  you 
know,  and  strangled.' — '  I  have  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  it,'  said  the  lady. 

"  '  I  must  tell  you,'  added  the  other,  *  the  adventures 
of  a  queen  who  was  dethroned  in  my  own  time,  after 
supper,  and  who  died  in  a  desert  island.' — '  I  know  the 
whole  story,'  she  replied. 

i< '  Well,  then,  how  can  you  think  of  being  so  miser^ 
able,  when  so  many  queens  and  great  ladies  have  been 
miserable  before  you  ?  Think  of  Hecuba  !  Think  of 
Niobe !' — ^' Ah  !'  said  the  lady,  '  if  I  had  lived  in  their 
time,  or  in  the  time  of  those  beautiful  princesses  of 
whom  you  speak,  and  if,  to  comfort  them,  you  had 
told  them  my  griefs,  do  you  think  they  would  have 
listened  to  you?' 

"  The  next  day  the  philosopher  lost  his  only  son, 
and  was  at  the  very  point  of  death  with  affliction. 
The  lady  got  a  list  made  out  of  all  the  kings  who  had. 
lost  their  children,  and  carried  it  to  the  philosopher. 
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He  read  it,  found  the  list  to  be  very  accurate,  and  did 
I  not  weep  the  less.  Three  months  afterwards,  they 
met  again,  and  were  qnite  astonished,  at  meeting,  to 
find  themselves  so  gay.  They  resolved  immediately 
to  erect  a  beautifnl  statue  to  Time,  and  ordered  this 
inscription  to  be  put  upon  it,  *  Tn  the  Comforter.^ " ' 

The  tale,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  faithful 
picture  of  the  power  of  time,  the  universal  comforter, 
and  of  the  comparative  iuefticacy  of  the  ordinary 
topics  of  consolation.  But  hovir  is  it  that  time  does 
produce  this  effect  ?  Some  remarks,  which  I  formerly 
made  in  treating  of  association,  will  aid  ug,  I  think, 
in  explaining  the  mystery. 

A  very  easy  solution  of  it  is  sometimes  attempted 
hy  the  analogy  of  bodily  pains  and  pleasures,  which 
become  more  tolerable  in  the  one  case,  and  less  de- 
lightful in  the  other  case,  when  long  continued  ;  and 
tie  analogy  must  bo  admitted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  is  far  from  affording  the  complete  solution 
redjuired.  We  feel  bodily  pain,  indeed,  less  acutely, 
after  long  torture,  because  our  nervous  frame  is  op- 
pressed by  the  continued  suffering.  But,  in  the  case 
of  grief,  there  is  not  this  oppression ;  and  when  wo 
have  ceased  to  grieve  for  one  calamity,  we  are  still  as 
susceptible  as  before  of  the  emotion  itself,  and  require 
only  some  new  calamity  to  feel  again,  with  the  same 
acuteness,  all  the  agony  which  we  sufl'ered. 

It  is  not  mere  corporeal  exhaustion,  therefore,  that 
can  accoimt  for  the  diminution  of  sorrow.  It  is  be- 
cause the  source  of  the  sorrow  itself  is  removed  as  it 
were  at  a  distance,  and  has  admitted  in  the  mean- 
while of  varioua  soothing  associations ;  and  still  more, 
of  various  other  emotions,  which,  without  any  relation 

*  Lea  deux  Console  ;  (Euvrca,  4k  edition  of  1771,  torn.  ziv.  pp. 
66,  87. 
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to  our  grief  itself,  have  modified  and  softened  it,  by 
exciting  an  interest  that  was  incompatihle  with  it,  or 
mther  that  changed  its  very  nature,  by  the  union  with 
it  which  they  may  have  formed. 

The  melancholy  emotion,  which  remains  after  any 
great  affliction — after  the  death,  for  example,  of  a 
husband  or  a  child — is,  of  course,  when  recent,  com- 
bined with  few  feelings  that  do  not  hannonize  with 
the  grief  itself,  and  augment  it,  perhaps,  rather  than 
diminish  it.  In  a  short  time,  however,  from  the  mere 
unavoidable  events  of  life,  other  feelings,  suggested  by 
these  events,  combine  with  that  melancholy  with  which 
they  co-exist,  so  as  to  form  with  it  one  complex  stale 
of  mind.  When  the  melancholy  remembrance  recurs, 
it  recnra,  therefore,  not  as  it  was  before,  but  as  modi- 
fied by  the  combination  of  these  new  feelings.  In  the 
process  of  time,  other  feelings,  that  may  casually  but 
frequently  co-exist  with  it,  combine  with  it  in  like 
manner ;  the  complex  state  of  mind  partaking  thus 
gradually  less  and  less  of  the  nature  of  that  pure 
affliction  which  constituted  the  original  sorrow,  till  at 
length  it  becomes  so  much  softened  and  diversified  by 
repeated  combinations,  as  scarcely  to  retain  the  same 
character,  and  to  bo  rather  sadness,  or  a  sort  of  gentle 
tenderness,  than  affliction.  The  eo-existence  of  the 
melancholy  thought,  when  it  recurs,  with  other  new 
feelings  that  may  be  accidentally  excited  at  the  time, 
constitutes,  then,  I  conceive,  one  of  the  chief  circum- 
stances on  which  the  softening  influence  depends. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  as  a  very  strong  cir- 
cumstance additional,  that  the  effect  is  not  confined 
to  the  direct  feeling  itself;  but  that  every  surrounding 
object,  which  before  was  associ^ited  perhaps  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  regret,  and  recalled  this  object  more 
frequently  than  any  other,  becoinea  afterwards  asso- 
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ciated  with  other  ohjects,  which  it  recalls  more  fre- 
qaently  than  the  object  of  regret,  in  consequence  of 
that  secondary  law  of  suggestion^  by  which  feelinga, 
recently  co-existing  or  proximate,  rise  again  more 
readily  in  mutual  succession. 

There  is  scarcely  an  object  which  can  meet  u  father's 
eye,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  cliild,  wliich  does  not 
bring  that  child  before  him  ;  thus  aggravating,  at  every 
moment,  the  sorrow  which  was  felt  the  very  moment 
preceding.  If  even  at  this  period  of  recent  affliction, 
we  could,  by  any  contrivance,  prevent  these  melan- 
choly suggestions  by  suggestions  of  a  different  kind,  it 
is  evident  that  we  should  not  merely  prevent  the  aggra- 
vation of  distress  which  they  occasion,  but  could  not 
fail  even  to  alleviate  what  was  felt  before,  by  the 
revival  of  thoughts  and  emotions  which  would  have 
no  peculiar  relation  to  the  object  lost.  This,  which 
we  cannot  by  any  contrivance  completely  produce,  is 
the  eS'ect  which  time  necessarily  produces  by  ren<ler- 
ing  stronger  the  suggestion  of  recent  ohjects  and  events, 
and  thus  making  everything  which  meets  our  eyes,  a 
memorial  of  everything  more  than  of  him  whom  we 
lament.  What  time  more  fully  produces,  is  produced, 
in  some  degree,  by  mere  change  of  scene,  especially  if 
the  country  through  whicli  we  pass  be  new  to  us ;  an<l 
is  produced  evidently  in  both  cases,  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle. 

Another  very  abundant  source  of  the  misery  which 
is  felt,  in  such  a  recent  affliction,  is  the  relation  of  the 
object  lost  to  all  the  plans  which  have  engaged  us,  and 
all  the  hopes  which  we  have  been  forming.  These, 
as  the  recent  objects  of  thought,  and  its  liveliest  objects, 
must,  of  course,  by  the  operation  of  the  common  laws 
of  suggestion,  frequently  arise  to  the  mind.  They  all 
now,  however,  seem  frustrated^  and  our  whole  life,  as 
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it  wer^y  in  those  feelings  which  alone  constituted  life 
to  us,  suddenly  rent  or  broken.  He  who  listens  to 
the  lamentations  of  a  disconsolate  parent,  for  the  loss 
of  an  only  child,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  much  of 
the  affliction  depends  on  this  very  circumstance,  and 
how  readily  the  delightful  cares  of  education  in  past 
years,  and  the  equally  delightful  hopes  of  years  that 
were  to  come,  arise  to  embitter  the  anguish  of  the 
present.  Those  cares  and  hopes  must  then  arise, 
indeed,  because  they  were  the  chief  feelings  with  which 
the  mind  has  been  occupied-  In  the  progress  of  time, 
however,  other  cares  and  other  hopes,  unconnected 
with  the  lost  object  of  regard,  must  necessarily  engage 
the  mind  ;  and  these,  as  more  recent,  arise,  of  course, 
mote  readily  by  suggestion ;  and  thus  fill,  not  the  busy 
hours  of  action  only,  hut  the  very  hours  of  meditation 
and  repose. 

On  these  causes  combined,  I  conceiTc  the  soothing 
influence  of  time  to  depend.  The  melancholy  is  less 
frequently  excited,  because  fewer  objects  now  recall 
it,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  gentler  when  it  is  ex- 
cited; because  it  rises  now,  mingled  as  it  were  with 
other  feelings  that  have  at  different  times  co-existed 
with  it,  and  modified  it ;  aud  these  circumstances,  if 
they  he  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  tranquillity 
or  serene  grief  which  ultimately  arises,  must  at  least 
be  allowed  to  be  circumstances  that  concur  powerfully 
with  whatever  other  unknown  circumstance  may  be 
instrumental  in  producing  the  same  happy  influence. 

Of  the  facts  which  this  theory  of  the  mollifying 
influence  of  time  assumes,  there  can  be  no  question. 
The  same  principle,  by  which  the  objects  that  sur- 
round us  were  originally  connected  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  object  of  our  regret,  must,  of  course,  continue 
its  operation,  when  that  object  itself  has    perhaps 
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ceased  to  exist,  and  must  connect  new  objects,  there- 
tfore,  aa  H  before  connected  the  past.  In  like  manner, 
the  principle  ^hich  led  to  the  combination  of  feelings 
that  gave  peculiar  rividnesa  to  any  one  of  our  emo- 
iions,  must  continue  to  combine  new  feelings  with  the 
very  affliction  ;  and  to  combine  new  feelings  with  it, 
is  in  some  degree  to  alter  its  nature,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  thousand  offices  of  kindness,  to  which  reoiprocal 
friendship  gives  occasion,  alter  continually,  by  aug- 
menting with  their  own  united  influence,  those  simple 
feelings  of  regard  in  which  the  friendsliip  had  its  origin. 
Such,  then,  is  the  bountiful  provision  of  heaven,  that 
man  cannot  long  be  wretched,  from  griefs  to  which 
his  own  guilt  has  not  led, — and  that  sorrow,  even 
though  it  had  nothing  else  to  comfort  it,  (lerives  a 
never-failing  comfort  from  that  very  continuance  of 
affliction,  which,  but  for  our  experience,  might  have 
seemed  capable  only  of  aggravating  it.  Time  is  truly 
the  co7fif<yrter ;  at  once  lessening  the  tendency  to  sug- 
gestion of  images  of  soitow,  and  softening  that  very 
sorrow  when  the  images  arise. 


LECTURE  Lin. 


I.  Immediate  Emot'tona,  tchick  do  Jtvt  nrcetmriiy  Incol  re  any  Moral 
Fiieling^  eontinuad. — 3.  Wonder  at  irhat  it  Neu>  and  Strange. — 
4.  Uneasy  Languor  ichen  the  tame  Unvaried FttUn^g  hate  long 
c^ntinttcd. — 5.  On  Beauty  and  itt  Jifverse. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  entered  on  the 
'consideration  of  our  Emotions;  and  after  stating  the 
email  number  of  elementary  feelings  to  which  they 
Seem  to  admit  of  being  reduced,  and  the  reasons  which 
led  me  to  prefer  the  consideration  of  them   in  the 
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complex  state  in  which  they  usually  exists  I  proceeded 
to  arrange  these  complex  varieties  of  them  in  three 
divisions,  according  to  tlie  relation  which  they  hear 
to  time,  aa  immediate,  retrospective,  proispective. 
There  are  certain  emotions  which  arise  or  continue  in 
our  mind,  without  reference  to  any  particular  object 
or  time,  eucli  as  cheerfulness  or  melancholy ;  or  which 
regard  their  objects  simply  as  existing,  without  involv- 
ing, noeossarily,  any  notion  of  time  whatever,  such  as 
wonder,  or  our  feelings  of  beauty  and  sublimity :  these 
I  denominate  immediate.  There  are  certain  others 
which  regard  their  objecta  aa  past,  and  which  cannot 
exist  without  this  notion  of  the  past,  such  as  remorse, 
or  revenge,  or  gratitude  :  these  I  denominate  retro- 
spective emotions.  There  are  certain  others  which 
regard  their  objects  as  future,  such  aa  the  whole  tribe 
of  our  desires :  these  I  denominate  prospective  emo- 
tions. 

It  was  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  of  course,  that 
I  proceeded  in  the  first  place ;  and  since  man,  in  the 
most  important  light  in  which  we  can  consider  him,  is  a 
social  being,  united  by  his  emotions  with  whatever  he 
can  love  or  pity  or  respect  or  adore,  these,  and  other 
moral  emotions,  seemed  to  form  a  very  proper  subdi- 
vision of  this  particular  order,  as  distinct  from  the 
emotions  of  the  same  order  in  which  no  moral  feeling 
is  involved. 

The  immediate  emotions,  in  which  no  moral  feeling 
is  involved,  and  which  admit,  therefore,  of  being  ar- 
ranged apart,  we  found  to  be  the  following :  cheerful- 
ness, melancholy,  our  wonder  at  what  is  new  or 
unexpected,  and  that  emotion  of  languid  uneasiness, 
which  arises  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  same 
objects,  or  of  objecta  so  nearly  similar,  as  scarcely  to 
atl'ord  the  lefreshment  of  variety :  our  feeling  of  beauty, 
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[and  the  emotion  opposite  to  that  of  beauty ;  the  emo- 
Uion  excited  by  objects  which  we  term  sublime,  and 
jthe  emotion,  almost  opposite  to  this,  excited  by  objects 
iiphich  wo  term  ludicrous. 

I  proceeded,  accordingly,  to  consider  these  in  their 
[order;  and,  in  my  last  lecture,  offered  some  remarks 
on  the  first  two  in  the  series,  cheerfulness  and  melan- 
Icholy,  that  are  obviously  mere  forms  of  two  of  tho 
^elementary  feelings  mentioned  by  me.  I  now,  then, 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  in  our  arrange- 
ment; our  feeling  of  wonder  at  what  is  new  and  strange, 
I  and  of  uneasy  languor,  when  the  same  unvaried  objects 
I  have  long  continued. 

Long  before  we  are  capable  of  philosophizing  on  tho 

different  states  of  our  mind,  in  different  circumstances, 

or  even  of  preserving  any  distinct  memory  of  these 

[States,  for  subsequent  speculations  on  their  nature,  we 

have  akeady  become  familiar  with  many  of  the  most 

important  successions  of  events,  in  that  part  of  the 

physical   universe    with   which    we  are   immediately 

connected ;  so  that  it  i«  impossible  for  us  to  form  any 

conjecture  which  can  be  said  to  approacli  to  certainty, 

as  to  the  positive  nature  of  our  primary  feelings,  when 

these  successions  of  events  were  first  observed  by  us. 

It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  the  feeling  of 

,  wonder,  which  now  attends  any  striking  event  that  is 

unexpected  by  us,  would  not  arise  in  the  infant  mind, 

I  on  the  occurrence  of  events,  all  of  which  might  bo 

I  regarded  as  equally  new  to  it ;  since  wonder  implies 

not  the  mere  feeling  of  novelty,  but  the  knowledge  of 

some  other  circumstances  which  were  expected  to 

occur,  and  is  therefore,  I  conceive,  inconsistent  with 

absolute  ignorance. 

At  present,  with  the  experience  which  we  have 
acquired  of  the  order  of  physical  changes,  the  situation 
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of  the  miud  is  very  different,  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
fieeming  irregularity.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are 
conceived  by  us,  not  as  separate  events,  but  as  uni- 
formly consequent  in  ceiiain  series.  We,  therefore, 
do  not  only  see  the  present,  hut  seeing  the  present, 
we  expect  the  future.  When  the  circumstances,  which 
we  observe  in  any  case,  are  very  similar  to  the  circnm- 
stancea  formerly  observed  hy  us,  we  auticipate  the 
future  with  confidence ;  when  the  circumstances  are 
considered  different,  but  have  many  strong  similaj*ities 
to  the  past,  we  make  the  same  anticipation,  hut  not 
with  confidence ;  and  if  the  event  should  prove  to  he 
different  from  the  event  anticipated  hy  us,  we  treasure 
it  up,  for  regulating  our  future  anticipations  in  similar 
circimistances ;  hut  we  do  this,  without  any  emotion  of 
astouisbinent  at  the  new  event  itself-  It  is  when  we 
have  anticipated  with  confidence,  and  our  anticipation 
has  been  disappointed  by  some  unexpected  result,  that 
the  astonishment  arises,  and  arises  always,  with  greater 
or  less  vividness  of  feeling,  according  to  the  strength 
of  that  belief  which  the  expectation  involved. 

When  new  and  striking  objects  occur,  therefore,  in 
any  of  the  physical  trains  of  events,  or  when  familiar 
ohjects  OGCnr  to  us,  in  situations  in  which  we  were  far 
from  expecting  to  find  them,  a  certain  emotion  arises, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  astonishment,  or  sui-pi-jse, 
or  wonder ;  but  which,  whatever  the  name  may  he,  is 
truly  the  same  state  of  mind, — at  least,  as  an  emotion, 
the  same ;  though  different  names  may  be  given,  with 
distinctive  propriety,  to  this  one  emotion,  when  com- 
hiued  or  not  combined  with  a  process  of  rapid  intel- 
lectual inquiry,  or  with  other  feelings  of  the  same 
class. 

When  the  emotion  arises  simply,  for  instance,  it 
may  be  termed,  and  is  more  commonly  termed,  snr- 
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prise ;  when  the  surprise,  thus  excited  by  the  unex- 
pected occurrence,  leads  us  to  dwell  upon  the  object 
which  excited  it,  and  to  consider  in  our  mind,  what 
the  circumstances  may  have  been,  which  have  led  to 
the  appearance  of  the  object,  the  surprise  is  more 
commonly  termed  wonder;  which,  as  we  may  dwell 
on  the  object  long,  and  consider  the  possibilities  of 
many  circumstances  that  may  have  led  to  the  unex- 
pected introduction  of  it,  is,  of  course,  more  lasting 
than  the  instant  surprise,  which  was  only  its  first  stage. 
Still,  however,  though  the  terms  in  thia  sense  be  not 
strictly  synonymous,  but  expressive  of  states  more  or 
less  complex,  the  wonder  diflers  from  tlie  surprise  only 
by  the  new  elements  which  are  added  to  this  primary 
emotion,  and  uot  by  any  original  diverflifcy  of  the 
[emotion  itself.  Whether  it  be  a  familiar  object 
^which  we  perceive  in  unexpected  circumstances,  or  an 
object  that  is  itself  as  new  as  it  is  unexpected,  the 
first  feeling  of  astonishment,  which  is  the  emotion 
now  considered  by  us,  is  the  same  in  kind,  however 
different  the  series  of  subsequent  feelings  may  be.  We 
[may  feel,  for  example,  only  the  momentary  surprise 
itself,  or  we  may  begin  to  consider  what  circumstances 
are  the  most  likely  to  have  occasioned  the  presence  of 
the  object ;  and  our  surprise  is,  by  this  union  of  uncer- 
tain and  fluctuating  thought,  converted  into  wonder ; 
or  we  may  be  struck  at  the  same  time  with  the  beauty 
lor  grandeur  of  the  new  object,  and  our  mixed  emo- 
tion of  the  novelty  and  beauty  combined,  will  obtain 
ikhe  name  of  admiration ;  the  simple  primary  emotion, 
which  we  term  surprise  or  astonishment,  being  in  all 
these  cases  the  same,  and  being  only  modified  by  the 
feelings  of  various  kinds  that  afterwards  arise  and  co- 
exist with  it. 

In  the  History  of  Astronomy,  that   very  elegant 
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Specimen  of  scieutitic  liiatory  which  Dr  Adam  Smith 
has  be(iueathed  to  us,  in  one  of  the  essays  of  his  post- 
humous volume,  he  commences  hia  inquiry  with  some 
remarks  on  the  emotion  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing ;  and  contends,  as  many  other  philosophers  have 
contended,  for  an  essential  distinction  of  the  varieties 
of  the  emotion,  both  with  respect  to  the  objects  that 
excite  these  varieties,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings 
themselves. 

What  is  new  and  singular,  he  conceives  to  excite 
that  feeling, — or  sentiment,  as  he  terms  it, — whicli, 
jn  strict  propriety,  ia  called  wonder ;  what  is  unex- 
pected, that  different  feeling,  which  is  commonly 
termed  surprise. 

"  We  wonder,"  he  says,  "  at  all  extraordinary  and 
uncommon  objects,  at  all  the  rarer  phenomena  of 
nature,  at  meteors,  comets,  eclipses,  at  singular  plants 
and  animals,  and  at  everything,  in  short,  with  which 
we  have  before  been  either  little  or  not  at  all  ac- 
quainted ;  and  we  still  wonder,  though  forewanied  of 
what  we  are  to  see. 

"  We  are  surprised,"  he  continues,  "  at  those  things 
which  we  have  seen  often,  but  which  we  lea«t  of  all 
expected  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we  find 
them ;  we  are  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
a  friend,  whom  we  have  seen  a  thousand  times,  but 
whom  we  did  not  imagine  we  were  to  see  then."  * 

This  distinction,  which  Dp  Smith  makes,  of  wonder 
and  surprise,  aeems,  when  we  first  consider  it,  a  very 
obvious  and  accurate  one ;  and  yet  I  conceive,  that  if 
we  analyse  it  more  minutely,  the  difference,  as  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show,  is  more  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  emotions  arise ;  and  the  thonghte, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  the  emotions,  than  in 
>  Smith's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  55.    T/ttid.  1811-12.     Svo. 
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these  emotions  themselves,  as  simple  feelings  of  the 
mind.     The  circumstances,  in  ivhich  they  arise,  are 

i obviously  very  different ;  since,  in  the  one  case,  the 
object  is  familiar,  in  the  other,  new ;  and  the  conse- 
quences are  usually  as  ditfcrent;  since,  in  the  one 
case,  we  are  j]fenerally  able  to  discover,  by  mere  in- 
quiry, what  has  led  to  the  presence  of  the  familiar 
object,  in  the  unexpected  situation  ;  and  when  we 
know  this,  we  know  everything,  or  cease  to  think  of 
^it,  if  such  intjuiry  be  ineffectual.  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, there  is  little  fluctuation  of  doubtful  and  varying 
I  conjecture,  blending  with  the  emotion  and  modifying 
it.  In  the  other  case,  the  very  novelty  of  the  object 
is  gratifying  to  our  love  of  the  new,  which  ia  one  of 
the  strongest  of  our  desires,  and  leads  us  to  dwell  on 

iit  with  particular  interest ;  while  this  very  novelty  or 
nncommonncss,  which  stimulates  our  curiosity  to  ob- 
Berve  and  inquire,  renders  inquiry  less  easy  to  be 
satisfied;  and  one  inquiry,  even  when  satisfactorily 
answered,  far  from  giving  us  the  knowledge  which  we 
desire,  leaves,  of  course,  when  the  object  is  one  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  many  new  properties  to 
be  investigated.  In  the  one  case,  that  in  which  a 
familiar  object  appears  to  ns,  where  we  did  not  expect 
to  find  it,  there  is  only  surprise,  or  little  more ;  in  the 
other  case,  when  the  object  itself  is  new  to  us,  there 
is  surprise,  followed  by  many  very  doubtful  conjec- 
tures; and.  during  these  conjectures,  from  tlie  little 
satisfaction  which  they  afford,  a  constant  recurrence 
and  mingling  of  the  surprise,  with  the  imperfect  in- 
quiries. It  is  not  the  emotion,  therefore,  which  is 
different  itself,  but  the  mixture  of  inquiry  and  emo- 
tion, which,  co-existing,  form  a  state  of  mind  different 
from  the  simple  emotion  itself.  "  The  imagination 
and  memory,"  to  use  Dr  Smith's  own  words,  "  exert 
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themselves  to  no  purpose,  and  in  vain  look  around  all 
their  classes  of  ideaa,  in  order  to  find  one  under  which 
it  may  be  arranged.  They  Buctuate  to  no  purpose 
from  thou^Iit  to  thought ;  and  we  remain  still  uncer- 
tain and  undetermined  where  to  place  it,  or  what  to 
think  of  it.  It  ia  tliia  fluctuation  and  vain  recollec- 
tion, together  with  the  emotion  or  movement  of  the 
spirits  that  they  excite,  which  constitute  the  sentiment 
properly  called  wonder,  and  which  occasion  that 
ataring,  and  sometimes  that  rolling  of  the  eyea,  that 
suspension  of  the  breath,  and  that  swelling  of  the 
heart,  which  we  may  all  observe,  both  in  ourselves 
and  others,  when  wondering  at  some  new  object,  and 
which  are  the  natural  symptoms  of  uncertain  and  un- 
determined thought.  What  sort  of  thing  can  that  be? 
What  is  that  like  ?  are  the  questions  which,  upon 
such  an  occasion,  we  are  all  naturally  disposed  to  ask. 
If  we  can  recollect  many  such  objects  which  exactly 
resemble  thia  new  appearance,  and  which  present 
themselves  to  the  imagination  naturally,  and  as  it  were 
of  their  own  accord,  our  wonder  is  entirely  at  an  end. 
If  we  can  recollect  but  a  few,  and  which  it  requires,  too, 
some  trouble  to  be  able  to  call  up,  our  wonder  la  in- 
deed diminished,  but  not  quite  destroyed.  If  we  can 
recollect  noue,  but  are  quite  at  a  loss,  it  ia  the 
greatest  possible."  ^ 

Even  from  this  very  description  which  Dr  Smith 
has  given  us, — -a  description  which  seema  to  be,  in  its 
chief  circumstances,  a  very  faithful  picture  of  the 
phenomena  of  wonder, — it  might  be  collected,  that 
wonder,  as  a  nmere  emotion,  independently  of  the 
trains  of  thought  that  may  mingle  with  it,  does  not 
diflfer  essentially  from  surprise  ;  and  so  completely 
doea  he  forget  the  distinction,  laid  down  by  himself, 
'  SmitL'fl  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  G8. 
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which  would  confine  wonder  and  surprise  to  distinct 
objects,  that  he  afterwards  speaks  of  them  both  as 
produced  by  the  same  object,  remarking^  that  when 
one  accustomed  object  appears  after  another,  which  it 
does  not  usually  follow,  it  first  excites,  by  its  unex- 
pectedness, the  sentiment  properly  called  surprise,  and 
afterwards,  by  the  singidarity  of  the  succession,  or 
order  of  its  appearance,  the  sentiment  properly  called 
wonder.  "  We  start  and  are  surprised  at  seeing  it 
there,  and  then  wonder  how  it  came  there;"*  that  is 
to  say,  if  I  may  attempt  the  analysis,  according  to  the 
Tiew  which  I  hare  given  you  of  the  complex  state  or 
states  of  mind  described,  we  are  first  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  the  unaccustomed  object ;  we  are  desir- 
ous of  knowing  what  circumstances  have  led  to  the 
appearance;  and,  by  the  rarious  relations  which  the 
circumstances  perceived  bear  to  other  circumstances 
that  may  have  been  present  unobserved,  and  the 
consequent  operation  of  the  laws  of  suja^estion,  not 
one  object  only  occurs,  as  a  cause  in  which  we  might 
immediately  acquiesce,  but  yarious  possible  causes 
arise  to  the  mind,  in  judging  of  which  we  pass  rapidly 
from  one  probability  to  another,  and  are  lost  and  per- 
plexed with  a  sort  of  anxious  irresolution.  The  appli- 
cation of  both  terms  to  the  emotions  excited  by  one 
object,  in  one  peculiar  situation,  is  however,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  a  sufficient  proof  that  Dr  Smith  had 
either  forgotten  his  original  distinction  of  wonder  and 
surprise,  or  had  seen  that  the  distinction,  precise  and 
apposite  as  it  appears  at  first,  involves  truly  no 
specific  diff'erence  of  the  astonishment  itself,  but  merely 
of  the  circumstances  which  precede  or-  attend  it. 

The  defective  analysis,  however,  on  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  mere  emotion  appears  to  me  to  be 

'  Smith's  Works,  vol.  r.  p.  70. 
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founded, — if  I  may  venture  to  term  it  defective, — is 
an  error  of  much  less  consequence  than  another  error 
of  Dr  Smith,  with  respect  to  surprise, — and  an  error 
which  seems  rather  incongruous  with  his  former  specu- 
lation, as  to  the  supposed  ditference  which  we  have 
heen  now  considering.  Surprise,  he  thinks  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  sudden  changes  of  feelings 
which  are  commonly  regarded,  and,  I  conceive,  truly 
regarded^  as  only  the  circumstances  which  give  occa- 
sion to  the  surprise,  not  the  surprise  itself.  "  Sur- 
prise," he  says,  "  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  original 
emotion,  of  a  species  distinct  from  all  others.  The 
violent  and  sudden  change  produced  upon  the  mind, 
when  an  emotion  of  any  kind  is  brought  suddenly 
upon  it,  constitutes  the  whole  nature  of  surprise.*" 
Now,  if  there  be  any  emotion  which  is  truly  original, 
it  really  seems  to  me  very  difficult  to  discover  one 
which  could  have  a  better  claim  to  this  distinction, 
than  surprise.  It  certainly  is  not  involved  in  either 
of  the  successive  perceptions,  or  conceptions,  or  feel- 
ings of  any  kind,  the  unusual  successions  of  which 
appear  to  us  surprising ;  and,  if  it  be  not  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  involved  in  either  of  them  sepai-ately, 
it  cannot  be  involved  in  the  two;  which  contain 
nothing  more,  as  successive,  than  they  contained 
separately.  When  the  two  are  regarded  by  the  mind 
as  objects,  indeed,  they  may  give  rise  to  feelings 
which  are  not  involved  in  themselves ;  and  the  emotion 
of  surprise  may  be,  or  rather  truly  is,  one  of  these 
secondary  feelings :  but  the  surprise  is  then  an  original 
emotion,  distinct  from  the  primary  states  of  mind 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  indeed,  but  do  not  constitute  it. 
Sudden  joy,  and  sudden  sorrow,  even  in  their  most 
violent  extremes,  might  succeed  each  other,  recipr(J- 
'  Smith's  Works,  vol,  v.  p.  60. 
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cally,  iu  endless  succession,  Trithout  exciting  surprise, 
if  the  mind  had  been  unsusceptible  of  any  other  feelings 
than  joy  and  Sorrow.  Surprise  is  evidently  not  joy ; 
it  is  as  evidently  not  sorrow ;  nor  is  it  a  combination 
of  joy  and  sorrow :  it  is  surely,  therefore,  something 
different  from  both ;  and  we  may  say  with  confidence, 
that  before  the  mind  can  be  astonished  at  the  succes- 
sion of  the  two  feelings,  it  must  have  been  rendered 
susceptible,  at  least,  of  a  third  feeling. 

The  error  of  Dr  Smith,  in  this  case,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  fundamental  error  which  we  before  traced 
in  the  system  of  Coudillac  and  the  other  French  me- 
taphysicians ;  the  error  of  suitposing  that  a  feeling 
which  is  the  consequence  of  certain  other  previous 
feelings,  is  only  another  form  of  those  very  feelings 
themselves.  Joy  and  sorrow,  as  mere  states  or  aifec- 
tions  of  the  mind,  are  as  truly  different  from  that  state 
or  affection  of  mind  which  wc  term  sm-prise,  that  may 
arise  from  the  rapid  succession  of  the  two  former  states, 
as  the  fragrance  of  a  rose,  the  bitterness  of  wormwood, 
or  any  other  of  our  mere  sensations,  differs  from  those 
emotions  of  gratitude  or  revenge,  into  which  these,  or 
similar  mere  sensations,  are,  according  to  the  very 
^Strange  doctrine  of  Condillac,  transformed ;  though, 

we  found,  in  examining  tliat  system,  which  assumes 
without  any  proof  what  it  would  certainly  not  have 
been  very  easy  to  prove,  all  which  constitutes  the 
supposed  transformation,  is  the  mere  priority  of  one 
set  of  feelings,  and  subsequence,  in  time,  of  another. 

(Surprise,  in  like  manner,  is  not,  as  Dr  Smith  con- 
tends, a  mere  rapid  change  of  feelings,  but  is  a  new 
feeling,  to  which  that  rapid  change  gives  rise  ;  a  state 
t>f  mind,  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  primary 
feelings  that  may  have  given  occasion  to  it,  aa  grati- 
tude is  distinguishable  from  the  mere  memory  of  kind- 
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neas  received,  or  revenge,  as  an  emotion  from  that 
mere  feeling  of  injury  received;,  which  attends  it,  in- 
deed, for  ever  in  the  mind  of  the  vindictive,  but  pre- 
ceded the  first  desire  of  vengeance  that  was  kindled 
hy  the  thought. 

The  importance  of  our  susceptibility  of  this  emotion 
of  surprise  at  things  unexpected,  as  a  part  of  our  men- 
tal constitution,  is  very  obvious.  It  is  in  new  circum- 
stances that  it  is  most  necessary  for  us  to  be  upon  our 
guard  ;  because,  from  their  novelty,  we  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  effects  that  attend  them,  and  require, 
therefore,  more  than  usual  caution,  where  foresight  is 
impossible.  But,  if  new  circumstances  had  not  produc- 
ed feelings  peculiarly  vivid,  little  regard  might  have 
been  paid  to  them,  and  the  evil,  therefore,  might  have 
been  sufiered,  before  alarm  was  felt.  Against  this 
danger  nature  has  most  providentially  guarded  us. 
We  cannot  feel  surprise,  without  a  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  the  objects  which  may  have  excited  this 
emotion,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  pause,  till  their 
properties  have  become,  in  some  degree,  kno\\Ti  to  us. 
Our  astonishment  may  thus  be  considered  as  a  voice 
from  that  almighty  goodness  which  constantly  protects 
us,  that,  in  circumstances  in  which  inattention  might 
be  perilous,  whispers,  or  almost  cries  to  us.  Beware. 

Of  a  kind  very  diiferent  from  astonishment,  which 
implies  unexpected  novelty,  is  the  emotion  of  weary 
and  languid  uneasiness,  which  we  feel  from  the  long 
continuance  of  one  unvaried  object,  or  from  a  succes- 
sion of  objects  so  nearly  similar,  as  scarcely  to  appear 
varied.  Even  objects  that  originally  excited  the  high- 
est interest,  if  long  continued,  cease  to  interest,  and 
Boon  become  painful.  Who,  that  is  not  absolutely 
deaf,  could  sit  for  a  whole  day  in  a  music-room,  if  the 
Bame  air,  without  any  variation,  were  begun  again  in 
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the  very  instant  of  ita  last  note  ?  The  most  beauti- 
ful couplet  of  the  most  beautiful  poem,  if  repeated  to 
us  without  intermission,  for  a  very  few  minutes,  would 
excite  more  tmeusiness  than  couhl  have  been  felt  from 
a  single  recitation  of  the  dullest  stanza  of  the  most 
sopori^c  inditer  of  rhymes.  By  a  little  wider  eiten- 
eion  of  this  principle,  we  may  perceive  how  the  very 
excellence  of  a  work  of  genius  often  operates  against 
it,  in  the  later  estimation  which  we  form  of  it.  What 
is  intrinsically  excellent,  may  indeed  admit  of  being 
frequently  perused,  without  any  diminution,  or  per- 
haps even  with  increase  of  pleasure, — a  circumatanco 
which  has  been  assigned  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
excellence  in  works  of  this  sort.  But  there  arc  limits 
to  this  susceptibility  of  repeated  perusal  with  delight; 
and,  if  a  work  be  very  excellent,  especially  if  the  work 
be  comprised  in  small  compass,  we  are  in  great  danger 
of  passing  these  limits,  till  it  become  too  familiar  to 
us  to  give  us  any  direct  pleasure ;  and,  if  it  were  not 
for  our  remembrance  of  the  pleasure  which  we  formerly 
received,  we  might  be  led  to  think  it  incapable  of  giv- 
ing us  any  very  high  delight,  merely  because  it  has 
given  us  so  much  delight,  aa  to  have  wearied  us  with 
the  too  frequent  voluntary  repetition  of  it. 

What  works  of  genius  gain  with  the  multitude  by 
extensive  diflfusion  of  the  admiration  which  they  excite 
when  very  popular,  they  thus  often  lose,  in  its  inten- 
sity, as  a  permanent  feeling  of  individuals.  How 
weary  are  we  of  many  of  the  lines  of  our  best  poets, 
which  are  quoted  to  us  for  ever,  by  those  who  read 
only  what  others  quote :  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  made  as  to  those  longer  passages,  or  whole  pieces, 
which  are  collected  in  the  volumes  of  so  many  publish- 
ers of  beauties,  as  they  term  them,  who  see  only  the 
beauties  which  others  have  seen,  and  extract,  therefore, 
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and  collect  only  what  their  compiling  predecessora 
have  extracted  and  collected,  presenting  to  us  very 
nearly  the  same  volumes,  with  little  more  than  a 
difference  of  the  order  of  the  pages.  What  we  ad- 
mired when  we  read  it  first,  fatiguea  and  disappoints 
us  when  we  meet  with  it  so  often ;  and  the  author 
appears  to  ug  almost  trite  and  common,  in  hia  most 
original  images,  merely  because  these  images  are  so 
very  beautiful,  as  to  have  become  some  of  the  common- 
places of  rhetorical  selection.  He  gains,  indeed,  by 
this  ubiquity,  many  admirers,  whom  he  otherwise 
would  not  have  found ;  but  he  loses  probably  more 
than  he  gains,  by  the  diminished  pleasure  which  he 
affords  to  the  few  whose  approbation  is  far  more  than 
equal  in  value  to  the  homage  of  a  multitude  of  dull 
admirers. 

In  travelling  over  a  flat  country,  amid  unvaried 
scenery,  how  weary  does  the  mind  become  I  and  what 
refreshment  would  a  single  eminence  give,  that  might 
show  us,  at  a  distance,  rivers,  and  woods,  and  villages, 
and  lakes,  or  the  ocean,  still  more  remote ;  or  at  least 
something  more  than  a  few  hedgerows,  which,  if  they 
show  us  any  thing,  seem  to  show  ua  constantly  the 
same  mea^dow  which  tiiey  have  been  showing  us  for 
miles  before.  Notwithstanding  our  certainty,  that  a 
road,  without  one  turn,  must  lead  us  sooner  to  our 
journey's  end,  it  would  be  to  our  mind,  and  thus  in- 
directly to  onr  body  also,  which  is  soon  weary  when 
the  mind  is  weary,  the  most  fatiguing  of  all  roads.  A 
very  long  avenue  is  sufficiently  wearying,  even  when 
wc  see  the  house  which  is  at  the  end  of  it.  But  what 
patience  could  travel  for  a  whole  day,  along  one  end- 
less avenue,  with  perfect  parallelism  of  the  two  straight 
lines,  and  with  trees  of  the  same  species  and  height, 
succeeding  each  other  exactly  at  the  same  intervals? 
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fin  a  joarney  like  thia,  there  would  be  tlic  game  com- 
fort in  being  blind,  as  there  would  be  in  a  little  tem- 
porary deafness,  in  the  case  before  imagined,  of  the 
£ame  unvaried  melody  endlessly  repeated  in  a  music- 
Toora. 

I  need  not,  however,  seek  any  additional  illustration 
of  a  fact,  which,  I  may  take  for  granted,  is  sufficiently 
familiar  to  you  all  without  any  illustration.  You 
cannot  fail  to  have  been  subject  to  tlie  influence  of 
which  I  speak,  in  some  one  or  other  of  its  forms ;  and 
may  remember  that  weariness  of  mind,  which  you 
would  gladly  have  exchanged  for  weariness  of  body, 
and  which  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  bear  with 
good  humour,  than  many  profound  griefs ;  because  it 
involres,  not  merely  the  uneasine&s  of  the  uniformity 
itself,  but  the  greater  uneasiness  of  hope,  that  is  re- 
newed every  moment,  to  be  every  moment  disappointed. 
The  change  which  we  know  must  come,  seems  yet 
never  to  come.  In  the  case  of  the  supposed  journey 
of  a  day  along  one  continued  avenue,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  uniformity  of  similar  trees,  at  similar 
distances,  would  itself  be  most  wearisome.  But  what 
we  should  feel  with  far  more  fretfulness,  would  bo  the 
constant  disappointment  of  our  expectation,  that  the 
last  tree  which  we  beheld  in  the  distance,  would  be  the 
lost  that  was  to  rise  upon  ua :  when,  tree  after  tree, 
as  if  in  mockery  of  our  very  patience  itself,  would  still 
continue  to  present  the  same  dismal  continuity  of  line. 

The  great  utility  of  this  uneasiness,  that  arises  from 
the  uniformity  of  impressions  which  may  even  have 
been  originally  pleasing,  it  is  surely  superfluous  for 
jne  to  point  out.  Man  is  formed,  not  for  rest,  but  for 
action ;  and  if  there  were  no  weariness  in  a  repetition 
of  the  past,  the  most  general  of  all  motives  to  action 
would  be  instantly  suspended.   We  act,  that  is  to  say. 
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we  perform  what  13  new,  because  we  are  desirous  of 
some  result  which  is  new ;  and  we  are  desirous  of  the 
new,  because  the  old,  which  itself  was  once  new,  pre- 
sents to  us  no  longer  the  same  delight.  If  the  old 
appeared  to  us,  as  it  once  appeared  to  us,  we  should 
rest  in  it  with  most  indolent  content. 

Hope,  eager  Hope,  the  assassin  of  our  joy, 
AU  preseflt  blessings  treadcng  under  foot, 
Is  scarce  a  milder  tyrant  than  Despair. . 
PosecssioD,  why  more  taateless  than  pursuit? 
Why  is  a  wish  far  dearer  tlian  a  crown  ?  ' 
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It  is  not  because  hope  treads  our  present  blessings 
under  foot,  that  thoy  seem  to  us  to  have  lost  their  i 
brightness;  but  in  a  greot  measure,  because  theyalready 
seem  to  us  to  have  faded,  that  we  yield  to  the  illusions 
of  that  hope  which  promises  us  continually  some  bless- 
ing more  bright  and  less  perishable,  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  it  is  afterwards  to  seduce  us  with  a 
similar  deceit. 

The  diminished  pleasure,  however,  fading  into  posi- 
tive uneasiness,  which  thus  arises  from  uniformity  of 
the  past,  answers,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  benevolent 
of  purposes.  It  is  to  our  mind,  what  the  correspond- 
ing pain  of  hunger  is  to  our  bodily  health.  It  gives 
an  additional  excitement,  even  to  the  active ;  and,  to 
far  the  greater  number  of  mankind,  it  is  perhaps  the 
only  excitement  which  could  rouse  them  from  the  sloth 
of  ease,  to  those  exertions  by  which  their  intellectual 
and  moral  powers  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  more  in- 
vigorated, or  by  which,  notwithstanding  all  their  indif- 
ference to  the  welfare  of  others,  they  are  forced  to 
become  the  unintentional  benefactors  of  that  society, 
to  which  otherwise  they  might  not  have  given  the 
'  Night  Thoughts,  VII.  V.  107-109,  and  U2,  113. 
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labour  of  a  single  bodily  exertion,  or  even  of  a  single 
thought. 

After  these  remarks,  on  two  of  our  very  common 
emotions,  I  proceed  to  that  which  ia  next  in  the  order 
of  our  arrangement. 

And  lo  I  disclosed  in  all  her  smiling  pomp, 
"Whore  Beauty,  onward  moving,  claliiuj  tlie  praUe 
Her  charms  inspire.    O  Bource  of  all  delight,' 
O  tlioa  tliat  kiadleat  in  each  human  heart 
Love,  and  the  wieh  of  poets,  when  tlieir  tunguo 
AV^ouId  teacli  to  other  hosoms  what  so  charma 
Their  own  !    Thee,  form  divine  I  tliee,  Beauty,  lliee 
The  regal  dome,  and  thy  enlivening  ray 
The  mossy  roofs  adore :  tliou,  hetter  Knn  \ 
For  ever  heamest  on  the  enchanted  heart 
Love,  and  harmonioua  wonder,  and  delight 
Poetic  ]    Brightest  progeny  of  Heaven  I 
How  shall  I  traco  th j  foature^  ?  where  select 
The  roseate  hues  to  emulate  thy  bloom  ?  * 

The  emotions  of  beauty,  and  the  feelings  opposite 
to  those  of  beauty,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  are,  next 
to  our  moral  emotions,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  class.  They  are  emotions,  indeed,  which  in 
their  effects,  either  of  vice  or  virtue,  may  almost  be 
considered  as  moral,  being  mingled,  if  not  with  our 
own  moral  actions,  at  least  in  our  contemplation  of 
the  moral  actions  of  others,  which  we  cannot  admire, 
without  making  them,  in  some  measure,  our  own,  by 
that  desire  of  imitating  them,  which,  in  such  a  case,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us  not  to  feel ;  or  which,  in 
like  mannerj  we  cannot  view  with  disgust  and  abhor- 

^  "  O  Dcaaty,  soarce  of  praise." — Orig. 

'  Pleasures  of  Iniagiaatiou,  Book  I.  v,  271-273,  second  form  of 
I  the  poem,  V.  282,  284-287,  (from  "0  source,"  to  "Their  ownl") 
first  form  of  the  poem,  r.  275-2S2. 
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rence^  without  some  strengthening  in  ourselves  of  the 
virtues  that  are  opposite  to  the  vices  which  we  con- 
sider. 

Delightful  as  our  emotions  of  beauty  are,  important 
as  they  are  in  their  indirect  effects,  and  universally  as 
they  are  felt,  there  is  perhaps  no  class  of  feelings,  iu 
treating  which  so  little  precision  has  been  employed 
by  philosophers,  and  on  which  so  little  certainty  has 
been  attained.  It  is  a  very  striking,  though  a  quaint 
remark  of  an  old  French  writer,  La  Chambre,  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Characters  of  the  Passions,  that  beauty 
has  had  a  sort  of  double  effect,  in  depriving  men  of 
their  reason.  "  The  greatest  men,"  gays  be,  "  who 
have  felt  its  effects,  have  been  ignorant  of  its  cause;  ■ 
and  we  may  say,  that  it  has  made  them  loso  tbeir 
reason,  both  when  they  have  been  touched  with  the 
charms  of  it,  and  when  they  have  attempted  to  say 
any  thing  about  that  very  charm  which  they  felt." 

So  many,  indeed,  have  been  the  opinions  of  philo- 
sophers on  this  subject,  and  opinions  eo  very  confused 
and  so  very  contradictory,  that  I  conceive  it  safest  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
itself,  without  attempting  to  give  yoa  any  previous 
view  of  the  opinions  of  others  with  respect  to  it.  I 
am  quite  sure,  that,  if  these  opinions  were  exhibited 
to  you  in  succession,  your  powers  of  inquiry  would  be 
distracted  and  oppressed,  rather  than  enlightened  or 
invigorated,  and  therefore  would  not  be  in  a  state  very 
well  fitted  for  prosecuting  the  investigation  on  which 
you  might  be  called  to  enter.  In  questions  which  relate 
to  objects  tliat  cannot  be  directly  submitted  to  the 
senses,  and  that  have  been  thus  perplexed  by  many 
opposite  doctrines  and  speculations,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary to  endeavour  to  forget  as  ranch  as  possible  what 
others  have  thought,  and  to  strive  to  think  as  if  the 
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ipiuions  of  others  had  been  unknown  to  ua.  I  know 
lo  question  in  which  this  temporary  forgetfulness 
could  be  of  more  profit  tlian  in  that  on  which  we  are 

■  to  enter. 
When  we  speak  of  the  emotion  which  beauty  ex- 
Cltea,  we  speak   necessarily  of  an   emotion  that  is 

I  pleasing ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  pleasing  emo- 
tions that  all  wiiters  concur  in  using  the  name,  and 
only  in  such  cases  that  the  name  is  used,  even  by  the 
vulgar,  in  their  common  phraseology.     It  is,  in  truths 

I  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  that  joyous  delight,  which 
I  ranked  as  one  of  the  elementary  feelings  to  which 
our  emotions  are  reducible.      The  pleasure,  then,  I 
may  remark  in  the  first  place,  is  one  essential  circum- 
Btance  of  the  emotion. 
Another  circumstance,  which  may  not  seem  so  ob- 
Tious,  but  which  I  consider  as  not  less  constituent  of 
■fceauty,  in  that  maturer  state  of  the  mind  in  which 
alone  we  are  capable  of  considering  it,  is,  that  we 
transfer,  in  part  at  least,  the  delight  which  we  feel, 
and  embody  it  in  the  object  which  excited  it,  what- 
ever that  object  may  have  been ;  combining  it  at  least 
partially  with  our  very  conception  of  the  object  as 
beautiful ;  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  invest  ex- 
'temal  forma  with  the  colours  which  exist  as  feelings 
>of  our  o^vn  mind,  or  as,  in  our  vague  conceptions  of 
the  sapid  or  odoriferous  substances  that  arc  gratifying 
"to  our  luxury,  we  consider  as  almost  present  in  them 
and  permanent,  some  part  of  the  very  delight  which 
I  they  aiford.      I  know  well  that,  philosophically,  we 
consider  these  sapid  and  odoriferous  substances,  mere- 
ly as  the  unknown  causes  of  our  sensations  of  sweet- 
ness and  fragrance;  hut  I  have  little  doubt,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  only  philosophically  we  do  so 
consider  them ;  and  that  while  we  smell  a  rose,  without 
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thinking  of  our  philosophy,  we  do  truly  consider  the 
fragrance,  which  we  are  at  the  moment  enjoying,  or 
at  least  a  charm  which  involves  a  sort  of  shadowy 
resemhiance  of  that  peculiar  species  of  delight,  to  he 
floating  around  that  heautiful  flower,  as  if  existing 
there,  independently  of  our  feeling-  We  do  not  in- 
deed think  of  the  sensation  of  fragrance  as  existing 
without ;  for,  if  we  characterized  it  aa  a  sensation, 
this  very  judgment  would  imply  a  sort  of  philosophiz- 
ing on  its  nature,  which  is  far  from  taking  place  in 
such  a  moment.  But,  without  regarding  it  as  a  sen- 
sation, and  enjoying  merely  the  actual  feeling  of  the 
moment,  we  incorporate  the  charm  as  it  were  with 
the  colonra  of  the  rose,  with  as  little  intention  of 
forming  this  comhination,  and  even  with  as  little  con- 
sciousness that  any  such  combination  is  taking  place, 
as  when,  in  vision,  we  invest  the  external  hardness, — 
the  mere  feeling  of  gentle  and  limited  resistance, 
which  the  rosebud  gives  us  as  an  object  of  touch,  or 
of  muscular  compression,  with  the  colours,  which  are 
at  the  moment  arising  from  affections  of  a  different 
organ.  In  the  case  of  fragrance,  it  is  more  easy  for 
us,  indeed,  to  separate  the  sensation  from  the  external 
form  with  which  we  combine  it,  and  to  imagine  a  rose 
without  odour,  than,  in  the  case  of  vision,  to  separate 
the  mere  form  and  hue  that  mingle  as  if  in  one  sen- 
sation ;  because  there  are  many  objects  which  we 
touch,  that  excite  in  us  no  sensations  of  fragrance, 
and  no  objects  of  touch  which  do  not  excite  in  us 
some  sensations  of  eolonr.  The  co-existence  is,  there- 
fore, more  uniform,  and  the  subsequent  suggestions 
consequently  more  uniform  and  indissoluble  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  It  is  much  easier  for  us,  ac- 
cordingly, to  persuade  those  who  have  never  read,  or 
discoursed,  or  thought  on  such  subjects,  that  the  feel- 
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iugs  of  smell  and  taste  are  not  inherent  in  their  ob- 
jects, than  to  persuade  them  that  the  actual  colours, 
whieh  form  tlioir  sensations  of  vision,  are  not  spread 
over  the  suifaces  of  external  things.  But  the  actual 
investment  of  external  tilings,  with  the  feelings  of 
our  own  mind,  does  take  place  in  our  sensitive  refer- 
ences to  objects  without ;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in 
those  of  vision,  constitutes  a  union  so  close,  that  it  is 
impossible  even  for  our  philosopliy  to  break  the  union 
while  the  sensation  continues.  We  know  well,  when 
we  open  our  eyes,  that  whatever  affects  our  eyes,  is 
within  the  small  compass  of  their  orbit ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  look  for  a  single  moment,  without  spreading 
what  we  thus  visually  feel  over  whole  miles  of  land- 
scape. 

Still,  I  must  repeat,  not  the  slightest  doubt  is  philo- 
sophically entertained  by  those  who,  when  they  open 
their  eyes,  yield  like  the  vulgar  to  the  temporary 
illusion,  that  the  colours,  thus  supposed  to  be  spread 
over  the  external  scenery,  are  truly  feelings  of  the 
mind,  of  which  the  external  objects,  or  rather  the 
lays  of  light  that  come  from  them,  are  merely  the 
unknown  causes.  When  questioned  on  the  subject  of 
vision,  we  state  this  opinion  with  confidence,  and  even 
with  astonishment,  that  our  opinion  on  the  subject,  in 
the  present  age  of  philosophy,  should  be  doubted  by 
him  who  has  taken  the  superfluous  trouble  of  putting 
such  a  question.  At  the  very  moment,  probably,  at 
which  we  give  our  answer,  we  have  our  eyes  fixed  on 
him  to  whom  we  address  it.  His  complexion,  his 
dress,  are  regarded  by  us  as  external  colours;  and  we 
arc  practically,  at  tlic  very  moment,  therefore,  belying 
the  very  opinion  which  we  profess,  and  in  speculation 
truly  profess,  to  hold. 
These  remarks  show  sufficiently  the  distinction  of 
VOL.  ni.  F 
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our  speculative  limitation  of  our  feelings  to  mind,  as 
the  only  subject  of  feeling,  and  our  practical  diffusion 
of  these  very  feelings  over  matter,  which,  by  its 
nature,  ia  incapable  of  being  the  subject  of  any  feeling; 
and  they  show,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  the  same 
mind  to  combine  both,  or  mther,  that  there  ia  no  indi- 
vidual, who  has  accurately  made  the  distinction,  that 
does  not,  in  almost  every  moment  of  his  life,  certainly 
in  every  moment  of  yisionj  go  through  that  very  process 
of  spiritualizing  matter,  or  of  diffusing  over  matter  his 
own  sensations,  which,  in  his  speculations^  appears  to 
him  to  involve  an  absolute  contradiction. 

It  is  not  cnoiigh,  therefore,  to  urge  in  disproof  of 
any  diffusion  of  our  mental  feelings  over  material 
things,  that  our  feelings  are  affections  of  mind,  and 
cannot  be  affections  of  matter ;  since  this  would  be  to 
disprove  a  fact  which,  certainly  in  vision,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  in  some  degree  in  our  other  senses  also,  is 
continually  taking  place,  notwithstanding  the  supposed 
demonstration  of  its  impossibility. 

To  apply  these  remarks,  however,  to  our  particular 
subject :  Beauty,  I  have  said,  ia  necessarily  an  emo- 
tion that  is  pleasing;  and  it  is  an  emotion  ^vhich 
we  diffuse,  and  combine  with  our  conception  of  the 
object  that  may  have  excited  it.  These  two  circum- 
stances, the  pleasing  nature  of  the  emotion  itself,  and 
the  identification  of  it  with  the  object  that  excites  it, 
are  essential  to  it  in  those  years  in  which  alone  it  can 
bo  an  object  of  reflection ;  and  are,  as  I  conceive,  the 
only  circumstances  that  are  essential  to  it  in  all  its 
varieties,  and  in  whatever  way  the  emotion  itself  may 
be  produced.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when  questioned, 
precisely  as  in  the  case  of  simple  vision,  whether  we 
think  that  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  a  state  or  affection 
of  matter,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  afiftrming 
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instantly,  that  it  is  a  state  of  the  mind,  and  is 
absolutely  incapable  of  existing  in  any  substance  that 
is  purely  niaterial.  All  this  vre  should  say  with  con- 
fidence, as  we  say  with  confidence  that  colour  ia  an 
afTectiou  of  the  niiud,  and  only  an  alfection  of  tlie 
mind.  Yet  still,  as  in  the  case  of  colour,  the  tempo- 
rary diffusion  of  our  ov\ni  feeling  over  the  external 
object  would  take  place  as  before.  The  beauty,  as 
truly  felt  and  reasoned  upon,  would  be  in  our  mind ; 
the  beauty,  as  conceived  by  us  at  the  time  of  the 
feeling,  would  be  a  delight  that  seemed  to  float  over 
the  object  without — tiie  object  which  we,  thcrcforo, 
term  beautiful,  as  we  term  certain  other  objects  red 
or  green ;  not  the  mere  unknown  causes  of  the  feel- 
ings whicli  we  term  redness,  or  greenness,  or  beauty, 
bat  objects  that  are  red,  and  green,  and  beautiful. 
Even  at  the  time  of  the  diffusion,  however,  we  do  not 
say  or  even  think  that  we  difl'use  the  emotion  of 
beauty  any  more  than  we  say  or  think  that  we  diffuse 
the  sensations  of  colour;  for  this,  as  I  have  said, 
would  be  to  have  philosophized  on  the  nature  of  the 
feelings  or  states  of  a  substantial  mind;  but  without 
any  thought  of  the  colours  as  sensations,  or  of  the 
beauty  as  an  emotion,  we  feel  them  as  in  the  objects 
that  excite  them,  that  is  to  say,  we  reflect  them  from 
ourflelves  on  the  objects.  The  diffusion  may  be  tem- 
porary, indeed,  and  depend  on  the  actual  presence  of 
the  object,  but  still  the  temporary  diffusion  does  take 
place;  and  while  the  object  is  before  us,  it  is  as  little 
possible  for  ns  not  to  regard  it  as  permanently  beauti- 
ful, though  no  eye  were  ever  to  behold  it,  as  it  would 
be  for  us  to  regard  its  colour  as  fading,  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  we  close  ovir  eye.  Beauty,  then,  is  a 
pleasing  emotion,  and  a  delight  which  we  feel,  as  if 
diffused  over  the  object  which  excites  it. 


I  ehall  proceed  further  in  my  inquiry  in  my  next 
lecture. 


LECTURE  LIV. 

Of  Immediate  Emotions^  not   neccsaarily  intoleing  any  Moral 
Feeling, — 5.  Beaut}/  and  its  O/'jioxite^  continued. 

Gentlemen,  the  latter  part  of  my  Lecture,  yester- 
day, wa-e  employed  in  considering  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  of  our  emotions, — that  which  constitutes 
the  charm  of  beauty, — an  emotion  which  every  one 
must  have  felt  sufficiently  to  understand,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  name,  what  it  is  which  is  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  when  we 
endeavour  to  explain  to  others  what  we  feel,  no  two 
individuals  probably  would  define  by  the  same  terms. 

Of  an  emotion  which  is  so  delightful,  and  so  uni- 
versal, and,  by  a  singular  and  almost  contradictory 
character  of  thought,  at  once  so  dearly  felt  and  so 
obscurely  comprehended,  many  theories,  as  might  well 
be  supposed,  have  been  formed  by  philosophers;  and 
if  the  accunite  knowledge  of  a  subject  bare  any  neces- 
sary proportion  to  the  number  of  opinions  with  respect 
to  it,  tbat  have  been  stated  and  canvassed,  and  the 
labour  and  ability  of  those  who  have  advanced  their 
own  theories,  or  examined  the  theories  of  others,  there 
could  now  be  scarcely  any  more  doubt,  as  to  the 
nature  of  what  is  beautiful,  than  as  to  any  property 
of  a  circle  or  a  triangle,  which  geometricians  have 
demonstrated. 

Such  a  proportion  however,  unfortunately,  does  not 
hold.  There  are  subjects  which  as  little  grow  clearer 
by  a  comparison  of  many  opinions  with  respect  to  them. 
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fia  the  waters  of  a  turbid  lake  grow  clearer  by  being 
frequently  dashed  together,  when  all  that  can  be 
effected  by  the  agitation  is  to  darken  them  the  more. 

In  such  a  case,  the  plan  must  prudent  is  to  let  the 
waters  rest,  before  we  ntteiii]}t  to  (liseover  what  is  at 
the  bottom ;  or,  to  speak  witliout  a  metaphor,  where 
there  is  so  much  confusion  and  perplexity,  from  oppo- 
site opinious,  it  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  regard 
the  subject,  if  we  can  so  regard  it,  without  reference 
to  any  former  opinion  whatever,  as  if  the  phenomena 
were  wholly  new,  or  ourselves  the  first  inquirers. 

This  I  in  part  attempted  in  my  last  lecture,  the 
results  of  which  it  may  be  of  advantage  briefly  to 
recapitulate. 


Though  we  nse  the  general  name  of  heautt/,  in  cases 

in  which  there  is  a  great  variety  of  the  objects  that 

excite  it,  and  a  very  considerable  variety  also  in  the 

B  emotion  itself  which  is  thus  excited,  the  emotion,  to 

which  we  give  the  nanif,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  uni- 

Ifonnly  pleasing.  This,  then,  is  one  essential  circum- 
stance of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  the  tribe  of  different,  though  kindred 
emotions,  which,  from  their  analogy,  we  comprehend 
t  under  that  general  name. 
Another  circumstance,  which  distinguishes  the  emo- 
tion of  beauty,  in  all  its  varieties,  from  many  other 
emotions  that  are  pleasing  in  themselves,  is,  that,  by 
I  a  sort  of  reflex  transfer  to  the  object  which  excited 
it,  we  identify  or  combine  our  agreeable  feeling  with 
our  very  conception  of  the  object,  whether  present  or 
absent  from  us.  Whatever  is  delightful  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  we  gaze  or  listen  witli  delight,  seems 
H  to  us  to  be  contained  In  the  beautiful  object ;  as  the 
charms  which  were  contained  in  that  fabulous  cestus 
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described  by  Horaer,  that  existed  when  none  teheld 
tbem,  and  were  the  same  whether  the  cestus  itself  was 
worn  by  Voiiua  or  by  Juno. 

In  illustriition  of  this  embodying  or  reflecting  pro- 
cess, the  result  of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which 
constitutes  an  object  to  our  conception  as  beautiful,  it 
was  necessary  to  offer  8ome  remarks;  and  especially 
to  make  some  distinctions,  without  which,  the  supposi- 
tion of  this  transfer  of  our  delight,  and  diffusion  of  it, 
in  the  conception  of  the  object  that  gave  birth  to  it» 
might  appear  to  involve  a  sort  of  absurdity ;  as  if  it 
implied,  in  the  same  object,  a  combination  of  material 
and  mental  affections,  whicli  are  incapable  of  uuion. 

It  is  particularly  of  importance,  in  this  case, 
to  distinguish  our  momentary  seutiments  from  our 
philosophical  judgments.  As  I  behold  the  sun,  for 
example,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  regard  it  but 
as  a  plane  circular  surface  of  a  few  inches  diame- 
ter. As  I  regard  it  philosophically,  it  is  a  sphere  of 
such  magnitude,  as  almost  to  pass  the  limits  of  my 
conception.  If  1  were  asked,  what  is  the  diameter  of 
the  snn ;  I  should  endeavour  to  state  it,  with  as  exact 
an  approximation  to  its  real  magnitude  as  was  possi- 
ble for  me.  But  if  I  were  to  state  what  eveiy  one 
feels  who  knows  nothing  of  astronomy,  and  what  even 
the  astronomer  feels  as  much  as  the  vulgar,  when  he 
turns  his  eye  to  that  gieat  luminary;  I  should  say  that 
the  diameter  was  scarcely  a  foot ;— so  different  is  our 
momentary  sentiment,  while  we  gaze,  from  the  judg- 
ments which  we  form  philosophically,  after  we  have 
ceased  to  gaze ;  the  impression  of  the  momentary 
sentiment  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  as  irre- 
sistible as  tliat  of  the  judgment,  or  rather  the  more 
irresistible  of  the  two.  In  like  manner,  when  I  look 
at  any  distant  landscape,  first  with  my  naked  eye, 
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afterwards  witb  a  telescope  held  in  one  direction,  and 
then  >Wth  the  same  telescope  inverted,  I  have  a  most 
nndouhting  belief  tliat  the  objects  thus  seen  in  ilireo 
different  ways  have  continued  exactly  at  the  same 
distance  from  me ;  but,  if  1  were  to  state  what  I  feel 
visually,  and  what,  with  all  my  knowledge  of  the 
optical  deception,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel 
visually,  1  should  say,  in  each  of  these  ways  of  view- 
iDg  the  scene,  that  the  objects  were  at  difl'erent  dis- 
tances. To  recur,  however,  to  that  instance  which 
brings  the  difference  of  the  philosophical  and  the 
momentary  belief  nearest  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  feeling  of  beauty, — the  case  of  the  visual  percep- 
tions of  colour, — it  is  well  known,  to  every  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  secoudary  or 
acquired  perceptioTis  of  sight,  that  the  colours,  which 
seem  to  us  spread  over  tliat  wide  surface  of  landscape 
which  terminates  In  the  remote  horizon,  are  spiritual, 
not  corporeal  modificatious ;  the  effect,  indeed,  of  the 
presence  of  a  few  rays  within  the  small  orbit  of  the 
eye^  but  an  etfect  only,  not  a  part  of  the  radiance ;  and 
that  we  yet  diffuse  as  it  were  the  colour,  which  exists 
l)ut  as  a  sensation  of  our  mind,  ovei-  those  distant 
objects,  which  are  not  mind,  but  matter.  If  we  were 
asked  what  the  material  colour  ia,  we  should  state, 
philosophically,  that  it  is  the  unknown  cause  of  that 
colour  which  is  our  sensation ;  that  redness,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  feeling  of  our  own  mind,  and  gi'eenness 
a  feeling  of  our  own  mind,  and  that  what  are  truly 
redness  and  greeimess  in  the  external  objects,  being 
both  equally  unknown  to  us  in  themselves,  have 
no  other  difference  in  our  conception  than  as  being 
the  unknown  causes  of  different  mental  feelings.  This 
answer  we  should  give,  philosophically;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  look  on 
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these  unknown  causes  of  our  sensations  of  colour, 
^vitliout  blenJitig  witli  them  the  very  sensations  which 
they  cause,  and  seeing,  therefore,  in  them  the  very 
greenness  iind  redness  whieh  are  feelings  of  our  owu 
mind.  In  like  manner,  when  we  philosophize  on  beauty, 
and  separate  the  delight  which  is  in  us  from  tl»e  cause 
of  the  delij^dit  whieh  is  without  us,  beauty  is  simply 
that  which  excites  in  us  a  certain  delightful  feeling; 
it  is  like  the  greenness  or  redness  of  objects,  consi- 
dered separately  from  our  perception  of  objects, — the 
greenness  and  redness  which  material  objects  would 
have,  though  no  mind  sentient  of  colour  were  in  exis- 
tence. But  still  this  ig  not  the  beauty  which  we  feel ; 
it  is  only  the  beauty  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  con- 
ceive. The  external  beauty  which  we  feel  involves 
our  very  delight  reflected  ou  it,  and  diffused,  as  much 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  visual  object,  it  involves  our  sen- 
sations of  colour  diffused  in  it ;  the  colour  wliich  we 
reflect  being  in  our  mind,  as  the  charm  which  we 
reflect  is  also  in  our  mind.  In  this  sense,  indeed, 
that  ancient  theory  of  beauty,  whicli  refers  it  to  mind 
as  its  source,  is  a  faithful  statement  of  the  phenomena; 
since  it  is  our  own  spiritual  delight  which  we  are 
continually  spreading  around  us ;  though,  in  the  seusc 
in  which  Plato  and  his  followers  intended  their  refer- 
ence to  he  understood,  it  is  far  from  being  just,  or  at 
least  far  from  having  been  proved  to  bo  just.  In 
borrowing,  therefore,  the  language  which  they  use,  wo 
do  not  borrow  a  more  poetic  rliapsody ;  but  it  becomes, 
with  the  interpretation  whieli  I  would  give  it,  the 
expression  of  a  philosophic  truth. 

Miud,  mind  alone  (bear  witness,  Earth  anJ  Heaven!) 

Tlio  living  ftfuntaiiis  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime  :  liere  liand  in  hand, 

Sit  paramount  the  Graces  j  here  enthroned, 
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Celestial  Veoua,  wUti  dtvinest  airs, 
Itirites  the  eaul  to  never-faiHiig  joy>' 


B-  It  is  the  mind  indeed  alone  that,  in  the  view  which 
Vl  have  given  yon,  is  the  living  fountain  of  beauty, 
W  because  it  is  the  mind  which,  by  reflection  from  itself, 
embodies  in  the  object  or  spreads  over  it  its  own  de- 
light. If  no  eye,  that  is  to  say,  if  no  mind  were  to 
■  behold  it,  what  wonUl  be  the  loveliest  of  those  forms, 
on  which  we  now  ^nze  ^\"ith  rapture,  and  more  than 
raptore  ?  A  multitude  of  particles  more  or  less  neat 
or  remote.     It  is  the  soul,  in  which  these  particles, 

■  directly  or  indirectly,  excite  agreeable  feelings,  which 
invests  them  in  return  with  many  seeming  qualities 
that  cannot  belong  to  the  mere  elementary  atoms 
which  nature  herself  lias  made  ;  which  gives  them,  in 

I  the  first  place,  that  unity  as  a  single  form,  which  they 
douot  possess  of  themselves, — since,ofthemselvcs,how- 
ever  near  they  may  be  in  seeming  coherence,  they  are 
a  multitude  of  at7pamte  and  independent  corpuscles,^ 
wliich,  at  the  same  time,  spreads  over  tliem  the  colours, 
that  are  more  truly  the  effect  of  our  vision  than  the 
cause  of  it,  and  which  ditfusea  among  them  still  more 
intimately  those  charms  and  graces,  which  they  pos- 
sess only  while  we  gaze,  and  without  wliich,  when  the 
eyes  that  animate  and  embellish  them  are  closed,  they 
are  again  only  a  multitude  of  separate  particles,  more 
or  less  near  or  remote. 

Another  distinction,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  last 
lecture,  and  which,  though  apparently,  and  even  really 
a  verbal  one,  is  a  distinction  of  great  importance  in 
its  influence  on  our  assent. — is  the  difference  of  the 
phrases,  colour,  and  sensation  of  colour,  beauty,  and 
emotion  of  beauty.  When  we  speak  of  colour  or 
beauty  simply,  we  speak  of  what  we  feel,  without 
'  Pleaaures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  481-486. 
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considering  any  tiling  more  tlian  the  feeling  itself. 
When  we  speak  of  the  sensation  of  colour  and  of  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  we  speak  of  these  feelings  with  re- 
ference to  tlie  mind  :  juid  tlmugh  colour,  as  felfc  by  U3, 
must  of  course  be  the  sensation  of  colour,  and  beauty, 
as  felt  by  ns,  be  the  emotion  of  beauty,  it  appears  to  us 
a  very  different  proposition,  to  state,  that  in  vision  we 
combine  our  sensation  of  colour  with  external  things,  or 
our  emotion  of  beauty  with  external  things,  and  to  say 
simply  that  we  combine  with  them  colour  and  beauty. 
We  combine  them,  without  knowing  that  wc  are  com- 
bining them ;  consequently  without  thinking  tluit  the 
one  is  a  sensation,  the  other  an  emotion,  and  both 
affections  of  mind  alone.  To  think  of  them  as  a  sen- 
sation and  emotion,  would  be  to  have  formed  already 
the  philosophic  judgment,  which  sepanites  them  from 
the  object,  not  the  mere  momentary  sentiment,  which 
combines  them  with  it.  In  the  case  of  vision,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  done  every  moment  by 
the  lowest  of  the  people;  who  have  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  the  colour,  or  rather  the  cause  of  colour, 
as  it  exists  without,  is  different  from  that  redness  or 
blueness  which  they  think  they  see  spread  over  the 
sui'face  of  objects  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  in  combining,  iu  our  notion  of  the  beautiful  ob- 
ject, the  delightful  feeling  of  our  mind,  we  should  do 
this,  with  as  little  suspicion  that  the  delight,  which 
we  have  diffused  over  the  object  itself,  is  our  own  in- 
ternal emotion. 

That  in  thinking  of  a  beautiful  object,  we  do  con- 
sider some  permanent  delight  as  diffused,  and  as  it 
were  embodied  in  it.  is,  I  think,  evident  on  the 
slightest  reflection  on  the  objects  which  we  term 
beautiful.  And  yet,  when  we  first  think  of  this  dif- 
fusion of  a  mental  feeling  over  a  material  object,  if  we 
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have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  atteuding  to  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  the  very  supposition  of  such  a  pro- 
cess may  seem  to  involve  an  assumption  that  is  scarcely 
warrantable;  precisely  as  the  uneducated  multitude, 
and  perbaps  a  very  great  majority  of  the  snaallcr  mul- 
titude who  are  educated,  would  smile,  with  something 
more  than  unbelief,  if  we  were  to  endeavour  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  theory  of 
vision  which  relates  to  colour.  But  to  those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  the  mental  phe- 
nomena in  general,  and  particularly  the  phenomena 
commonly  ascribed  to  association,  the  diffusion  of  this 
feeling,  and  combination  of  it  witlii  our  notion  of  the 
cause  of  the  feeling,  will  seem  only  an  instance  of  a 
very  general  law  of  our  mental  constitution.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  an  instance  of  that  genonil  tendency  to 
condensation  of  feelings,  which  gives  the  principal 
value  to  every  object  that  is  familiar  to  us ;  to  the 
home  of  our  infancy,  to  the  walks  of  our  youth,  to 
every  gift  of  friendship:  nor  only  to  these  inanimate 
things,  but,  in  a  great  measure  also,  to  the  living  ob- 
jects of  our  affection,  to  those  who  watched  over  our 
infant  slumbeif,  or  who  were  the  partners  of  our 
youthful  walks,  or  who  left  with  us,  in  absence  or  in 
death,  those  sacred  gifts,  wbich  for  tt  moment  supply 
their  place,  with  that  brief  illusion  of  reality  which 
gives  to  our  remembrance  a  more  delightful  sadness. 
When  we  look  to  the  gray  hairs  of  him,  in  the 
serenity  of  whose  parental  eye,  even  in  its  most  serious 
contemplation,  there  is  a  silent  smile  that  is  ever 
ready  to  shine  upon  us ; 


TiVliose  authurily,  in  show 
When  most  severe,  anil  mnateriug  nil  it«  force, 
VTae  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love ; 
Whoee  favour,  like  tlie  ctoade  of  (spring,  might  lour 
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And  utter  now  and  then  an  awful  voice. 
But  Lad  a  blesaiDg  iu  its  dorkeat  frown  : —  ' 

When  we  look  to  that  gracious  form,  in  whose 
thought,  even  in  the  moments  in  wiiich  he  adHressea 
to  Heaveu  hia  gratitude  or  his  prayer,  we  are  still 
present,  as  he  thinks  of  that  common  home  of  our 
immortality,  to  which  he  is  only  journeying  before  ue, 
— or  commends  us  to  the  protection  of  that  great 
Being  who  has  been,  in  his  own  long  earthly  career, 
the  protection  and  happiness  of  hia  youth  and  of  hia 
age, — are  there  no  feelings  of  our  heart,  no  enjoy- 
ments of  eai'ly  foiidiiesa  and  increasing  gratitude,  and 
reverence  unmixed  with  fear,  which  we  have  combined 
with  the  very  glance  of  that  eye,  and  the  very  tone  of 
that  voice,  whose  glance  and  tone  are  to  us  almost 
like  a  blessing  ?  Tlie  friend  whom  we  have  long 
lovedj  is,  at  each  single  moment,  what  he  has  been  to 
us,  in  many  successive  years.  Without  recalling  to 
us  the  particular  events  of  those  years,  he  recalls  to  as 
their  delights;  or,  rattier,  the  very  notion  which  we 
fona  of  him  contains  in  itself  this  diffused  pleasure, 
like  some  ethereal  and  immortal  spirit  of  the  past. 

Nor,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  it  only  in  our  moral 
affection  for  beings  living  like  ourselves,  and  capable, 
therefore,  of  feeling  and  returning  our  kindness,  that 
this  condensation  of  regard  takes  place.  It  producca 
an  affection  of  almost  moral  sympathy,  where  there  can 
be  no  feeling  of  it,  and  therefore  no  possibility  of  re- 
turn ;  and  where  that  softening  influence  accordingly 
must  be  wholly  reflected  from  our  own  mind.  That, 
for  inanimate  objects,  long  familiar  to  us,  we  have  a 
regard  in  some  degree  similar  to  tliat  wliich  we  feel 
for  a  friend,  has  been  the  remark  of  all  ages ;  since 
every  individual,  in  eveiy  age,  must  have  been  subject 
'  Cowper'e  Task,  Bnok  VI.  v.  30-35. 
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to  the  universal  influence  which  gives  occasion  to  it. 
A  little  attention  to  this  pi-ocess,  by  which  an  object 
of  trifling  value  becomes  representative  of  feelings 
that  are  inestimable,  will  not  bo  uninteresting  in  itself, 
and  will  throw  much  light  on  that  similar  process,  by 
which,  in  the  case  of  beauty,  I  conceive  objects  to 
become  representative,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  reflection, 
of  the  pleasure  which  they  excite.  I  cannot  prepare 
yon  better  for  tliis  discnasion,  tlian  by  quoting  some 
remarks  from  the  eloquent  work  of  Dr  Smith. 

"  The  causes  of  pain  and  pleasure,  whatever  they 
are,  or  however  tliey  operate,  seem  to  be  the  objects 
which,  in  all  animals,  immediately  excite  those  two 
passions  of  gi-atitude  and  resentment.  They  are  ex- 
cited by  inanimated  as  well  as  by  animated  objects. 
We  arc  angry,  for  a  moment,  even  iit  the  stone  that 
hurts  us.  A  chihl  beats  it,  a  dog  barks  at  it,  a  cliolerio 
man  is  apt  to  curse  it.  Tlie  least  reflection,  indeed, 
corrects  this  sentiment,  and  we  soon  become  sensible 
that  what  has  no  feeling  is  a  very  improper  object  of 
revenge-  When  the  mischief,  however,  is  very  great, 
the  object  which  caused  it  becomes  disagreeable  to 
us  ever  after,  and  we  take  pleasure  to  burn  or  destroy 
it.  We  should  treat,  in  this  manner,  the  instrument 
which  had  accidentally  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
a  friend;  and  we  should  often  think  ourselves  guilty 
of  a  sort  of  irdiumanity,  if  we  neglected  to  vent  this 
absurd  sort  of  vengeance  upon  it. 

"  We  conceive,  in  the  same  manner,  a  sort  of  grati- 
tude for  those  inanimated  objects,  wliich  have  been 
the  cause  of  great  or  frequent  pleasure  to  us.  The 
sailor,  who,  as  soon  as  lie  got  ashore,  should  mend  his 
tire  with  the  jdank  on  wliich  he  had  just  escajjed  from 
a  shipwreck,  would  seem  to  be  guilty  of  an  unnatural 
action.     We  should  expect  that  he  would  rather  pre- 
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serve  it  with  care  and  affection,  as  a  monument  that 
was,  in  some  measure,  dear  to  him.  A  man  growa 
fond  of  a  anuff-bos,  of  a  peu-knife,  of  a  staff,  which 
he  has  long  made  use  of,  and  conceives  something  like 
a  real  love  and  affection  for  them.  If  he  breaks  or 
loses  them,  lie  is  vexed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  damage.  The  house  which  we  have  loiifj 
lived  in,  the  tree  whose  verdure  and  shade  we  have 
long  enjoyed,  are  both  looked  upon  vnth  a  sort  of 
respect  that  seems  due  to  such  benefactors.  The 
decay  of  the  one,  or  the  ruin  of  the  other,  affects  us 
with  a  kind  of  melancholy,  though  we  should  sustain 
no  loss  by  it.  The  Dryads  and  the  Lares  of  tlie 
ancients,  a  sort  of  genii  of  trees  and  houses,  were  I 
properly  first  suggested  by  this  sort  of  affection,  which 
the  authors  of  those  superstitions  felt  for  such  objects, 
and  which  seemed  unreasonable,  if  there  was  nothing 
animated  about  them."  ^ 

The  reason  of  this  friendship  for  inanimate  objects 
seems  to  me  to  be,  that,  with  such  objects,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed,  there  is  really  combined  a  great 
part  of  tliat  which  forms  the  complex  conception  of 
our  friend;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  tlierefore,  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  similarity  of  the  feeling 
excited.  There  is  not,  indeed,  and  cannot  be,  in  the 
case  of  lifeless  matter,  that  admiration  of  virtue  and 
genius 

and  for  kindness  \'oluntarily 

in  future  displays  of  similar  devotion,  which  forms  so 
gratifying  and  ennobling  a  part  of  friendship.  Bat 
what  constitutes  the  real  tenderness  of  friendship  is 
something  more  than  iiW  these  feelings.  These  may 
be  felt  in  attachments  that  are  formed  at  any  period 
of  life,  and  at  a  very  early  period  of  mutual  acquain- 
'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentimeiite,  Part  II.  eeat  iii.  c.  1, 
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;,  that  gratitude  for  a  preference  voluntarily  made,  J 
r  kindness  voluntarily  shown,  and  that  cotifidence  ^ 
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tance.  But  tliat  which  gives  to  such  a  uiiiou  its  chief 
tenderness,  is  long  and  cordial  iBtimacy,  and  especially 
that  intimacy  which  Ikib  taken  its  origin  in  nn  early 
period  of  life.  The  friend  of  our  boyish  sports,  of  our 
college  studies,  of  our  first  schemes  and  successes,  and 
joys  and  sorrows,  is  he  in  whose  converse  the  heart 

r expands  most  readily,  and  with  whom,  in  latest  old 
age,  we  love  to  grow  young  a^aiii.  With  the  veiy 
image  of  the  person  Is  mingled  tlie  renien^brance  of 
innumerable  enjoyments  and  consolations  shared  in 
common.  They  are,  as  it  were,  condensed  and  fixed 
in  it,  and  are  reflected  back  upon  us,  as  often  as  the 
image  arises.  But  the  remembrance  of  a  long  series 
■  of  agreeable  emotions  may  he  mingled  with  inanimate 
scenes,  as  well  as  with  persons;  and  if,  by  the  reflec- 

Ition  of  these  past  emotions,  it  produce  tenderness  in 
the  one  case,  it  surely  is  not  surprising  that  the  same 
caasG  should  produce  a  feeling  of  tenderness  in  the 
other ;  and  that,  as  the  chief  source  of  the  affection  is 
thus  in  circumstances  that  are  common  to  both,  we 
ehouM  feel  something  very  like  regard  for  every  long 
familiar  object,  while  it  exists,  and  of  grief,  when  it 
exists  no  more. 

The  old  man,  wlio  pointed  out  the  Iiouse  of  a  deceased 
friend,  and  said,  "  Formerly  I  had  only  to  climb  those 
Bteps,  to  forget  all  the  miseries  of  life,"  *  must  have 
felt  for  the  steps,  which  he  had  so  often  trod,  that 
regard  which  arises  from  the  remembrance  of  past 
delight;  a  remembrance,  which  constituted  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  pleasure  formerly  received  by  him, 
■when  they  led  him  to  the  apartment  of  bis  friend,  and 
to  all  that  happiness,  which  was  more  than  the  mere 
forgetfulness  of  grief,  even  when  there  was  grief,  or 
the  very  miseries  of  life,  to  be  forgotten. 
De  St  Lambert,  tom.  Ui. 
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The  same  effect,  in  heightening  friendship,  which  i$ 
produced  by  long  intiraacyj  is  produced,  in  a  great 
dejj^rec,  by  any  single  feeling  of  very  vivid  interest ; 
such  as  that  of  peril  shared  together:  the  strong  emo- 
tion of  the  moment  of  enterprise,  the  joy  of  the  escape, 
and,  in  many  cases,  the  glory  which  attended  it,  being 
blended  and  reflected  from  each  individual,  as  from 
another  self.  In  oue  of  those  admirable  tragedies, 
which  form  a  part  of  the  series  of  Plays  on  the  Passions, 
there  is  a  very  striking  picture  of  this  kind,  in  the 
speech  of  an  old  maimed  soldier,  who,  with  all  ]iis 
modesty,  has  been  forced  to  allude  to  some  of  liis  past 
exploits. 

For  I  liave  fought,  where  few  alive  remaln'd. 

And  none  unscatbod;  where  but  a  few  remain'd 

Thus  marr'd  ami  mangled  :  as  belike  you've  seen 

0'  sumnier  nights,  around  the  evening  lamp, 

Some  wretched  motha,  wingleaa  and  huU-consunied, 

Just  feebly  crawling  o'er  their  heaps  of  tleml. 

In  SftToy,  on  a  Bmall,  though  desperate  post, 

Of  full  three  hundred  goodly  chosen  men. 

But  twelve  were  left ; — and  right  dear  friends  were  we 

For  erer  after.    They  are  all  dead  now  ;— 

I'm  old  and  loiiety.' 


4 


In  a>  real  case  of  this  sort,  every  vivid  feeling  which 
attended  the  action, — and  the  remembrance  of  which 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  reraembrauee  of  the  action 
itself, — would  be  combined  with  the  perception  of  each 
individual  survivor.  The  common  peril,  the  common 
escape,  the  common  glory,  would  be  conceived  as  one ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  unity,  as  often  as  the 
thought  of  the  glorious  action  recurred,  each  would 
be  to  the  others  as  it  were  another  self.  Indeed,  so 
closely  would  the  conception  of  the  action  itself,  and 
'  Count  Basil,  a  Tragedy,  Act  IIL  Scene  1. 
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of  the  right-dear  friends  be  blended,  tbut,  in  a  case 
like  tbat  which  the  drama  supposes,  I  have  little  doubt, 
that  when  all  but  one  of  the  little  hand  of  heroes  had 
perished,  it  would  seem  to  the  melancholy  survivor — 
when  all  the  real  component  parts  of  the  action  had 
thus  ceased  to  exist— as  if  the  happiness  and  glory  of 
the  action  had  perished  likewise;  and  old  age  and 
loneliness  wouhl  be  felt  the  more,  as  if  stripped,  not  of 
the  enjoyments  of  friendship  only,  but  almost  of  the 
very  honours  of  other  years. 

The  same  feeling  in  this  case,  too,  it  must  be  re- 
marked, extends  itself,  if  not  eqnally,  at  least  in  a  very 
high  degree,  to  iuauimate  things;  and  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  the  sword  which  has  been  worn  only  as 
an  ornament,  and  tlie  sword  whieli  has  been  often 
wielded  in  battle,  and  in  battle  the  most  perilous,  will 
be  viewed  by  their  possessors  with  very  ditforent 
regard.  The  weapon  is  itself  a  real  component  part 
of  the  glorious  actions  whicli  it  represents;  and  we 
transfuse,  as  it  were,  Into  the  mere  lifeless  steel,  a 
consciousness  and  reciprocity  of  our  vivid  feelings, 
exactly  as,  in  the  case  of  beauty,  we  animate  the  ex- 
ternal object  with  our  own  delight,  without  knowing 
that  we  have  done  so. 

The  grief  which  we  feel  for  the  loss  of  an  object, 
insignificant  in  itself,  and  deriving  all  its  value  from 
associations  formed  with  it,  presents,  in  another  form, 
that  transfusion  of  feeling  from  the  mind,  and  concen- 
tration of  it  in  the  object,  which  eonstitate  our  lively 
pictures  of  beauty,  when  it  is  regarded,  not  as  the 
unknown  cause  of  our  delightful  feeling,  but  as  that 
embodied  delight  itself. 

An  object  long  familiar  to  us,  by  occurring  fre- 
quently, either  in  perception,  or  in  trains  of  thought, 
together  with  many  of  our  most  interesting  emotions. 
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and  tlie  images  of  those  friends  of  whom  we  think 
most  frequently,  ia,  hy  the  common  laws  of  auggestion, 
BO  dosely  associated  with  these  emotions  and  ideas, 
that,  when  it  ia  present  to  our  mind,  these  shadowy 
images  of  happiness  may  ahnost  be  considered  as 
forming  with  it  a  part  of  one  complex  feeling,  or  at 
least  are  veiy  readily  recalled  by  it.  When  such  an 
object,  therefore,  ia  lost,  and  wc  think  of  it  as  lost, 
we  do  not  conceive  it  as  that  simple  object  of  percep- 
tion which  it  was  originally,  when  it  first  affected  our 
senses  ;  in  which  case,  the  loss  of  it  could  not  be  very 
seriously  regarded  by  ns ;  but  wc  conceive  it  as  that 
complex  whole  which  it  has  become — the  image  or 
representative  of  many  delightful  feelings.  Though 
it  be  only  a  snuff-box^  or  a  walking-stick,  as  in  the 
cases  supposed  by  Dr  Smith,  the  mere  circumstance 
of  the  loss  would  of  itself  give  some  degree  of  addi- 
tional interest  to  our  conception  of  the  object,  which 
makes  it  dwell  longer  in  our  mind  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  done,  and  allows  time,  therefore,  for  the 
recurrence  of  a  greater  number  of  the  images  asso- 
ciated with  it,  that  rise  accordingly,  and  mingle  with 
the  conception.  But  with  that  complex  state  of 
mind,  which  arises  from  the  union  of  these,  in  our 
rapid  retrospect  of  other  years, — a  state  which  is  not 
the  mere  conception  of  the  walking-stick  which  we 
have  lost,  but  of  it  and  the  other  associate  feelings, — 
the  feeling  of  the  loss  is  mingled,  and  is  mingled,  not 
more  with  the  conception  of  the  stick,  than  with  all 
the  co-existing  associate  feelings,  vague  and  indistinct 
as  these  may  be, — the  conception,  perhaps,  of  the 
friend  who  presented  it  to  us, — of  the  walks  during 
which  it  has  been  our  companion, — of  many  of  the 
innumerable  events,  of  joy  or  sorrow,  that  have  occu- 
pied ua,  since  the  time  at  which,  like  a  new  limb  added 
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IS,  it  became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  ourselves.    Since 
notion  of  the  loss,  therefore,  is  combined  with  all 
these  conceptions,  in  one  complex  state  of  mind,  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  it  should   appear  to  ns,  for  the 
moment,  as  the  loss,  not  of  one  part  only,  uud  tliat,  if 
absolutely  considered,  the  least  important  part  of  the 
whole,  bat  as  the  actual  loss  of  the  associate  group  of 
images  and  emotions  of  whicli  it  is  more  than  repre- 
sentative, and  tliat  it  should  excite  our  momentary 
sorrow,  accordingly,  as  for  that  actual  loss.      We 
know,   indeed,  whenever  we   reflect,  that   all  these 
objects  are  not  lost,  but  the  %valking-stit;k  only;  and 
onr  reason,  every  moment,  cliecks  us  with  tliis  truth; 
but  still,  every  other  moment,  in  spite  of  reason,  the 
feeling  of  the  loss  and  the  conception  of  the  vague 
complex  whole,  continuing  to  be  blended,  affect  our 
mind  witli  the  blended  regret.     It  is  only  one  of  the 
innumerable  instances  in  which  our  feelings  continue 
obstinately  to  delude  ua,  in  spite  of  tlie  knowledge 
which  might  be  supposed  capalde  of  s.iving  us  from 
the  illusion ;  as  particularly  in  those  striking  cases  of 
optical  deception,  to  which,  on  account  of  the  impor- 
tant light  which  they  throw  ou  the  piienomena  of  the 
mind  in  general,  I  have  already  so  frequently  directed 
your  attention.     When  we  look  at  a  pictured  cylinder, 
or  at  any  landscape  in  which  the  laws  of  perspective 
are  observed,  we  know  well  that  it  is  a  flat  surface  at 
which  we  are  looking.     Yet  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
^for  us,  notwithstanding  this  knowledge,  to  consider 
y  the  cylinder  as  a  plane,  and  all  tlie  rocks  and  groves 
and  long-withdrawing  vales  of  the  landscape,  as  com- 
prehended in  a  few  inches  of  colouring.     When  we 
receive  the  portrait  of  a  friend,  it  is  vain  for  reason  to 
tell  us,  that  we  have  received  only  a  flat  surface  of  a 
little  paint ;  when  we  lose  a  walking-stick,  the  gift  of 
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a  friend,  it  is  equally  vain  for  reason  to  tell  us,  that 
we  have  suffered  only  a  loss  which  we  can  repair  for 
a  few  shillings  at  a  toyshop. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure,  then,  by  the  momentary 
belief  of  the  loss  of  more  than  the  object  itself,  that  I 
would  explain  that  disproportioned  emotion,  which  ia 
felt  to  be  absurd,  yet  is  not  felt  the  less  on  account  of 
this  seeming  absurdity. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  explanation 
of  that  grief — so  far  beyond  the  absolute  value  of  the 
object — which  we  feel,  on  the  loss  of  any  object  that 
has  been  long  familiar  to  ua,  there  at  least  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  great  fact  itself,  that  an  object,  long 
familiar  to  ua,  does  acquire  additional  value  by  this 
familiarity;  and,  as  the  object  is  absolutely  the  same, 
however  frequently  it  may  have  met  our  eyes,  or  been 
used  by  us  for  any  of  the  common  purposes  of  life,  it 
ia  only  a  relative  value  which  It  can  have  acquired, — 
a  value  consisting  in  our  own  feelings  merely,  which 
we  must  therefore  have  condensed  in  it,  or  attached  to 
it  in  some  way  or  other. 


After  these  illustrations  from  phenomena  that,  if 
not  absolutely  of  the  same  class,  are  at  least  very 
closely  analogous,  since  they  imply  a  sort  of  charm 
conceived  by  us  as  treasured  in  external  things,  and  a 
charm  which  consists  merely  in  the  reflected  feelings 
of  our  own  mind,  I  trust  it  will  not  appear  to  you  too 
bold  an  affirmation,  to  'say,  that  the  agreeable  emo- 
tions which  certain  objects  excite  in  us,  are  capable  of 
being,  in  our  conception,  combined  with  the  very  no- 
tion uf  the  objects  themselves ;  and  that  we  term  such 
objects  beautiful,  by  combining,  in  our  notion  of  them, 
the  delight  which  we  fee!,  as  we  term  them  green, 
blue,  crimson,  by  combining  witli  them  our  feelings  of 
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colour.  What  is  true  of  objects  of  sight,  may  be  con- 
ceived as  easily  in  every  other  species  of  beauty, 
natural  or  artificial,  material  or  mental.  Whatever 
excites  the  euiotion,  may  be  felt  as  of  itself  combined 
with  the  emotion  which  it  excites:  forms,  colours, 
sounds,  all  that  is  ingeoious  in  art,  or  amiable  in 
morals.  My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  all  the 
varieties  of  beauty  with  any  minute  investigation, 
through  this  variety  of  its  objects ;  but  you  may  your- 
selves equally  apply  to  them  whatever  remarks  I  have 
applied,  more  particularly  to  one  species  of  the  de- 
lightful emotion. 

It  is  of  external  objects,  indeed,  and  particularly  of 
objects  of  sight,  that  we  think  most  freq^uently,  when 
we  speak  or  hear  of  beauty :  but  this  does  not  arise 
from  any  exclusive  peCTiliarity  of  the  feeling  excited 
by  these  objects,  as  if  the  term  were  only  metaphori- 
cally applied  to  others;  but  because  external  objects 
are  continually  around  us,  so  as  more  frequeatly  to 
excite  the  emotion  of  beauty ;  and  iu  a  great  measure, 
too,  because  the  human  form,  itself  an  object  of  vision, 
is  representative  to  us  of  the  presence  of  all  which  we 
love,  or  those  with  whom  our  life  is  connected,  and 
from  whom  its  happiness  has  been  derived,  or  from 
whom  we  hope  to  derive  it.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  when  we  think  of  beauty,  we  should 
think  of  that  by  which  the  emotion  is  most  vividly  ex- 
cited, and  should  be  led  accordingly  to  seek  it  there, — 


"NVTiere  Beauty's  Hring  imago,  like  tlio  Mora 
Tliat  wakes  in  Zephyr's  arms  the  blu-^hing  May, 
Jloves  onward  ;  or  as  VcaLa,  when  abe  stood 
Efi'ulgCDt  on  the  pearly  cur,  and  amiled, 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  consciouia  of  her  form, 
To  see  the  Tritons  tune  their  vocal  shells. 
And  each  cerulean  fiister  of  the  flood 
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With  loud  acclaim  atteurj  Ler  o'er  the  warea, 
To  aeek  th'  Idaliav  bower.' 


'mo-  1 


That  we  are  susceptible  of  a  similar  delightful  emo- 
tion from  works  of  intellect,  is  sufficiently  shown  bv 
the  fine  arts,  which  are  founded  on  this  happy  suscep- 
tibility; nor  is  tbe  delight  felt  only  on  the  contempla- 
tion of  works  of  fancy,  at  least  of  fancy  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  commonly  employed  ;  it  is  felt 
in  the  result  of  faculties  that  seem,  while  exercised  in 
the  operations  that  produce  the  beautiful  result,  to  be 
very  foreign  from  every  emotion,  but  that  tranquil 
satisfaction  which  may  be  supposed  to  cotistitute  a 
part  of  our  assent  to  any  interesting  truth.  How  many 
theorems  are  there,  to  which  a  mathematician  applies 
the  term  beautiful,  as  readily  as  it  ia  applied  by  others 
to  the  design  or  the  colouring  of  a  picture,  or  to  the 
words  or  air  of  a  song ;  and  though  the  delightfid 
emotion  which  lie  expresses  by  that  word  is  at  once 
far  inferior  in  degree,  and  only  analogous  in  kind  to 
the  emotion  excited  by  those  objects,  it  still  is  so 
analogous  as  to  deserve  the  denomination.  In  general 
physics,  in  like  manner,  how  instantly  do  we  speak  of 
the  beauty  of  an  experiment  which  is  so  contrived  as 
to  decide  a  point  that  has  been  long  in  controversy, 
by  very  simple  means,  and  with  the  exclusion  of  every 
foreign  circumstance  that  might  affect  the  accuracy  of 
the  result ;  or  of  the  beauty  of  a  theory,  which  brings 
together  many  facta  that  were  before  dispersed,  with- 
out any  obvious  bond  of  imiou,  and  exhibits  them  in 
luminous  connexion  to  our  view.  The  delightful  enn> 
tion,  in  these  intellectual  forms  of  beauty,  is,  it  will 
bo  admitted,  far  less  lively  than  when  it  results  from 
external  things.  But  when  we  thus  apply  the  terci 
beautiful  to  the  woiks  of  faculties  that  are  not  imcic- 
'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Bouk  I.  v.  327-335. 
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diately  conversant  with  beauty,  or  in  which,  at  least, 
beauty  is  scarcely  eveu  a  secoudary  consiJeration,  we 
are  far  from  using  a  metaphor,  any  more  than  we  use 
a  metaphor  when  we  einjiloy  the  same  word  in  speak- 
ing of  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  and  of  the  beauty  of 
the  human  form ;  which  are  botli  objects  of  siij;ht,  but 
of  which  the  resulting  emotions,  though  analogous,  are 
far  from  being  the  same.  We  emjdoy  the  term,  he- 
cause,  from  the  analogy  of  the  delight  in  the  different 
cases,  it  is  the  only  term  which  ciin  express  our  mean- 
ing: we  do  truly  feel,  on  the  contemplation  of  such 
intellectual  works,  a  de!i|j;htfal  emotion, — as  we  feel 
a  delightful  emotion  very  similar,  however  superior  it 
may  be  in  intensity  of  pleasure,  when  we  look  on  the 
charms  of  nature,  or  the  imitative  creations  of  art; 
and,  as  we  conceive  the  very  charm  which  we  feel,  to 
be  diffused  and  stored  in  those  beautiful  forms  on  which 
we  gaze,  so  docs  the  charm  which  we  feel,  seem,  for 
the  moment,  to  flow  over  the  severest  works  of  intellect 
in  the  conceptions  wliich  are  embodied  to  us.  Even 
reason  itself,  austere  as  it  may  seem,  is  thus  only  a 
part  of  Beauty's  universal  empire,  that  extends  over 
mind  and  over  matter  with  ei(ual  sway. 

But  though  by  some  minds,  which  have  not  been 
conversant  with  the  beautiful  results  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, these  severe  and  less  obvious'charma  may  not 
ibe  readily  admitted,  of  moral  beauty  it  is  surely  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  doubt ;  that  chanii  which  is 
felt  by  us,  eveu  before  we  have  learned  to  distinguish 
virtue  by  its  name,  and  wliich,  eveu  to  the  guilty  who 
have  abandoned  it,  still  retains  a  sort  of  dreadful  love- 
liness, wbicli  tliey  would  gladly  forget,  but  which  no 
effort  can  wholly  banish  from  their  remembrance,  that 
is  forced  still  to  shudder  and  fidmire.  It  is  the  ana- 
logy of  this  moral  beauty,  indeed,  which  gives  its  most 
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attractive  cbarm  to  the  beauty  of  the  inanimate  uni- 
verse, and  which  adorns  poetry  with  its  most  delight- 
ful images.  To  give  our  mere  approbation  to  virtue, 
as  we  give  our  assent  to  any  truth  of  reasoning,  seems 
to  be  aa  little  possible,  as  for  tlioee  who  are  not  blind, 
to  open  their  eyes,  in  the  very  sunshine  of  noon,  ou  I 
some  delightful  scene,  and  to  view  it  as  a  mere  collec- 
tion of  forms  without  any  colouring.  The  softer  moral 
perfections,  so  essential  to  the  happiness,  and  almost  to 
the  very  existence  of  society,  are  like  those  mild  lighU 
and  gentle  graces,  in  the  system  of  external  things, 
witbout  which  the  repose  of  nature  would  not  bo 
tranquillity  but  death ;  and  its  motions,  in  the  waving 
bough,  ami  the  foamy  waterfall,  and  the  stream  that 
glides  from  it,  would  be  only  the  agitation  of  contiguous 
particles  of  matter.  Well,  indeed,  may  the  Poet  of 
Imagination  exclaim, — 

Is  aught  eo  fair 
In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  Spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  Morn, 
In  Nature's  faireat  forms,  \»  augEit  so  fair 
As  virtuous  frieudship  ?  m  tlie  candid  blush 
Of  him  who  strives  with  fortuae  to  he  just? 
The  graceful  tear  that  gtreams  for  other's  woea 
Or  the  raUJ  majesty  of  private  life, 
Where  Peace  with  ever- hi  coming  olive  crowns 
The  gate, — where  Honour's  liberal  hands  eS'oaa 
Unenvied  treasures,  and  the  enowy  wings 
Of  Innocence  and  Love  protect  tho  scene  1 ' 

In  all  these  cases  of  moral  beauty,  as  in  that  to 
which  OUT  senses  more  immediately  give  rise,  we  con- 
ceive the  delight  which  we  feel  to  be  centred  in  the 
moral  object ;  and  the  very  diffusion  of  the  delight 
seems  to  connect  us  more  closely  with  that  which  we 
admire,  producing  what  is  not  a  mere  sympathy,  but 
'  Pleaaurea  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v,  500->^II. 
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something  more  intimate — that  union  of  mind  with 
mind,  in  reflected  and  mingled  feeling,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  absurd  mysticism  that  has  heen 
written  concerning  it,  has,  iu  the  manner  which  I 
hare  now  described,  in  part  at  least,  a  foundation  in 
nature. 

But  though,  in  all  these  great  proTinces  of  beauty, 
the  material,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral,  an  object 
which  we  feel  to  be  beautiful  be  merely  an  object 
with  which,  in  our  conception,  or  continued  percep- 
tion, if  it  be  an  object  of  sense,  or,  in  our  mere  con- 
ception, if  it  be  an  object  of  another  kind,  we  have 
combined,  by  a  sort  of  mental  diffusion,  the  delight 
which  it  has  excited  in  us ;  why,  it  will  be  said,  do 
certain  objects  produce  this  eflfect  ? 

The  examination  of  this  point,  however,  I  must  de- 
fer till  my  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  LV. 


I.  Immediate  Etnciion^  not  involving  necettaril^  any  Moral 
Feeling. — 5.  Beattt^y  and  itt  Recerte^  continued. — Different 
warts  of  Beauty. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  con- 
sidering aud  illustrating,  by  various  analogous  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind,  the  process  hy  which  I  conceive 
our  feeling  of  delight,  that  arises  from  the  object 
which  we  term  beautiful,  to  be  reflected,  as  it  were, 
from  our  mind  to  the  objects  which  excite  it ;  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  we  spread  over  external 
things,  in  the  common  phenomena  of  vision,  the  colour, 
which  is  a  feeling  or  state,  not  of  matter,  but  of  mind. 
A  beautiful  object,  when  considered  by  na  philoso- 
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phically,  like  the  unlcnown  causes  of  our  sensations 
of  colour  ill  bodies,  considered  separately  from  our 
visual  sensations,  ia  merely  the  cause  of  a  certain 
delightful  emotion  which  we  feel ;  a  beautiful  object. 
as  felt  by  us,  when  we  do  not  attempt  to  make  any 
p}ii]osoi>liic  distinction,  is,  like  those  coloured  objects 
which  we  see  around  us,  an  object  in  which  we  have 
diffused  the  delightful  feeling  of  our  own  ininri. 
Though  no  eye  were  to  behold  what  is  beautiful,  wc 
cannot  but  imagine  that  a  certain  delight  would  for 
ever  be  flowing  around  it ;  as  we  cannot  but  imagine, 
in  like  manner,  that  the  loveliest  flower  of  the  wilder- 
ness, which  buds  and  withers  unmarked,  is  blooming 
with  the  same  delightful  hueis,  which  our  vision 
would  give  to  it,  and  surrounded  with  that  sweet- 
ness of  fragrance,  which,  in  itself,  is  but  a  number  of 
exhaled  particles,  that  arc  sweetness  only  in  the  sen- 
tient mind. 

An  object,  then,  as  felt  by  us  to  be  beautiful, 
eeema  to  contain,  in  its  own  nature,  the  very  delight 
which  it  occasions.  But  a  certain  delight  must  in 
this  case  be  excited,  before  it  can  be  diffused  by 
reflection  on  that  object  which  is  its  cause ;  and  it  is 
only  by  certain  objects  that  the  delightful  emotion 
is  excited.  Why,  then,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  effect 
BO  limited  ?  and  what  circumstances  distinguish  the 
objects  that  produce  the  emotion,  from  those  which 
produce  no  emotion  whatever,  or,  perhaps,  even  an 
emotion  that  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  opposite  ? 

If  the  same  effect  were  uniformly  produced  by  the 
same  objects,  it  might  seem  as  absurd  to  inquire  how 
certain  objects  are  beautiful  and  others  not  so,  as  to 
inquire  hovkf  it  happens  that  sugar  is  not  bitter,  nor 
wonnwood  sweet,  the  blossom  of  the  rose  not  green, 
nor  the  common  herbage  of  our  meadows  red.     The 
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question,  however,  assumes  a  very  different  appear- 
ance when  we  consider  the  diversity  of  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  game  object,  and  when  we  consider 
the  very  powerful  influence  of  accidental  association 
on  our  emotions  of  this  kind.  In  such  circumstances 
we  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  doubt,  at  least,  whether 
objects,  primarily  and  absolotcly,  have  a  power  of 
producing  this  emotion  ;  or  whether  it  may  not  wholly 
dcpeud  on  those  contingent  circumstances,  which  we 
find  and  must  allow  to  he  capable  of  modifying  it  to 
so  very  great  an  extent. 

Tliat  certain  circumstances  do  truly  modify  our 
emotion  of  beauty,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  even 
that  they  produce  the  feeling,  where  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  such  circumstiinces,  no 
emotion  of  the  kind  would  have  been  excited.  The 
inHuence  of  what  is  called  fashion,  in  giving  a  temjto- 
rary  beautj'  to  various  forms,  is  a  most  striking  proof 
of  this  flexibility  of  our  emotion  ;  and  it  is  a  tact  too 
obvious  to  require  illustration  by  example. 

"  If  an  European,"  says  Sir  Joshua  ReyBolds  in 
one  of  bis  Discourses  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
"  if  an  Eurojieau,  when  be  liag  cut  off  his  beard,  and 
put  false  hair  on  his  head,  or  bound  up  his  own 
natural  hair  in  regular  bard  knots,  as  unlike  nature 
as  he  cau  possibly  make  it,  and  after  having  rendered 
them  immoveable  by  the  help  of  the  fat  of  bogs,  baa 
covered  the  whole  with  flour,  laid  on  by  a  machine 
with  the  utmost  regulaiity, — if,  when  tbus  attired,  he 
issues  forth,  and  meets  a  Cherokee  Indian,  who  has 
bestowed  as  much  time  at  his  toilet,  and  laid  on  with 
equal  care  and  attention  his  yelloiv  and  red  ochre,  on 
particular  parts  of  his  forehead  or  cheeks,  as  he 
judges  most  becoming ;  whoever  of  these  two  despises 
the  other  for  this  atteutioa  to  the  fashion  of  his 
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country,   whichever  first  feela  himself  provoked    to 
laugh,  is  the  barha-rian."  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary,  howevor,  to  have  recourse  to 
savage  life,  to  feel  how  completely  the  ornamental  and 
the  ridiculous  iu  all  the  adventitious  emheUishments 
of  fashion,  difl'er  only  as  the  eyes  which  behold  them 
are  different.  The  most  civilized  European  may  soon 
become,  in  this  reispect,  a  Cherokee,  and,  in  his  nice 
absurdities  of  decoration,  be  himself  the  very  thing  at 
wliich  he  would  have  laughed  before. 

Weary  as  we  soon  become  of  whatever  we  have 
admired,  our  weariness  is  not  more  ra|>id  than  our 
admiration  of  something  new,  which  follows  it,  or 
rather  precedes  it.    It  seems  as  if,  in  order  to  produce 
this  delightful  emotion,  nothing  more  were  necessary 
for  us  than  to  eay,  Let  this  be  beautiful !     The  power 
of  enchantment   is   almost  verified   in   the   singular 
transformations  which  are  thus   produced  ;    and  in 
many  of  these,  fashion  is  employed  in  the  very  way 
in  which   magic   has  been   commonly  fabled   to   be 
employed, — in  making  monsters,  who   are   as  little 
conscious  of  their  degradation,  while  the  voluntary 
metamorphosis  lasts,  as  the  hideous  but  unknowing 
victims  of  the   enchauter's  art.     A  few  months,  or 
perhaps  even  a  few  weeks,  may,  indeed,  show  thera 
what  monsters  they  have  been  :  but  what  is  mon- 
strous in  the  past,  is  seen  only  by  the  unconscious 
monsters  of  the  present  hour ;  who  are  again,  in  a  few 
months,  to  laugh  at  their  own  deformity.     What  we 
are,  in  fashion,  is  ever  beautiful ;  but  nothing  is  in 
fashion  so  ridiculous  as  the  beauty  which  has  been : 
a.^  in  journeying  with   sunshine  before   us,   what  is 
immediately  under  onr  eye  is  splendour ;  but  if  we 
look  back,  we  see  a  long  shadow  behind  us,  though 
'  Diacouree  VU. 
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all  which  is  shadow  now  was  once  brilliant,  as  the  very 
track  of  brightness  along  which  wc  move. 

The  iafluence  of  fashion,  on  the  mere  trappings  of 
dross,  or  furniture,  or  equipage,  is  the  more  valuable 
as  an  illustration,  from  tlie  rapidity  of  its  trhanges, 
and  the  universality  of  the  emotion  which  it  excites, 
that  render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  the  most 
sceptical  to  doubt  its  power.  The  influence  of  parti- 
cular associations  on  individual  ininda  is,  indeed,  as 
powerful  as  the  more  general  influence  which,  in  each 
individual  on  whom  it  o])erate8,  is  only  one  of  the 
forms  of  that  very  particuhir  influence.  But  in  these 
coses  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  the  pecu- 
liarity ascribed  to  association,  might  not  rather  have 
arisen  from  constitutional  diversity.  In  the  changes 
of  universal  fashion,  however,  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
as  to  the  uature  of  the  sway  that  has  been  exercised ; 
since  every  one  will  readily  allow  in  another,  that 
change  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  himself. 

Yet,  even  though  what  is  commonly  ternjeJ  fashion, 
the  modifier  or  creator  of  general  feeling,  had  not 
been,  it  is  scarcely  possible  tliat  we  elmuld  not  have 
discovered  the  influence  of  circumstances  on  onr  indi- 
vidual emotions.  Even  in  the  mere  scenery  of  nature, 
which,  in  its  most  majestic  features — its  mountains, 
its  rivers,  its  cataracts — seems,  by  its  permanence,  to 
mock  the  power  of  man,  how  dilferently  do  the  same 
objects  atfect  us,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  accidents 
of  former  feelings  and  fonncr  events !  The  hill  and 
\  the  waterfall  may  be  pleasing  to  every  eye  ;  but  how 
doubly  beautiful  do  they  seem  to  the  very  heart  of 
tlie  expatriated  Swiss,  who  almost  looks,  as  he  gazes 
on  them,  for  the  cottage  of  his  huuK',  half  gleaming 
through  the  spray :  as  if  they  were  the  very  hill  and  the 
waterfall  which  had  been  the  hannt  of  his  youth.    To 
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tlic  exile,  in  every  situation,  what  landscape  is  so 
beautiful  as  that  which  recalls  to  him  perhaps  the 
bleakest  and  dreariest  spot  of  the  country  which  he 
has  not  seen  for  maay  dismal  years  ?  The  softest 
borders  of  the  lake,  the  gentle  eminencea  that  seem 
to  rise  only  to  slope  into  the  delightful  valleys 
between— the  fields,  the  groves,  the  vineyards,  in  all 
their  luxuriance — these  have  no  beauty  to  his  eye. 
But  let  his  glance  fall  on  some  rock  that  extends 
itself  without  one  tuft  of  vegetation,  or  on  some  heath 
or  morass  of  still  more  gloomy  barrenness ;  and  what 
was  indifference  till  then,  is  indifference  no  more. 
There  is  an  instant  emotion  at  hia  heart,  which, 
though  others  might  scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  that 
of  beauty,  is  beauty  to  him ;  and  it  is  to  this  part  of 
the  scene  that  his  waking  eye  most  frequently  turns, 
as  it  is  it  alone  which  he  mingles  in  his  dream  witti 
the  well-remembered  scenery  of  other  years. 

That  our  emotion  of  beauty,  which  arises  from 
works  of  art,  is  susceptible  of  modification  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  is  equally  evident.  There  are 
tastes  in  composition,  of  which  we  are  able  to  fix  the 
period,  almost  with  the  same  accuracy  as  we  fix  the 
dates  of  any  of  those  gieat  events  which  fill  our  tables 
of  chronology.  What  is  green  or  scarlet  to  the  eyes 
of  the  ijaiant,  is  green  or  scarlet  to  the  same  eyes  in 
boyhood,  in  youth,  in  mature  manhood,  in  old  age; 
but  the  work  of  art  which  gives  delight  to  the  boy, 
may  excite  no  emotion  but  that  of  contempt  or  disgust 
in  the  man.  It  must  be  a  miserable  ballad,  indeed, 
which  is  not  read  or  heard  with  interest  in  our  first 
years  of  curiosity ;  and  every  dauber  of  a  village  sign- 
post, who  knows  enough  of  his  art  to  give  fonr  legs, 
and  not  two  merely,  to  his  red  liou  or  blue  bear,  ia 
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sure  of  the  adruiration  of  the  Uttle  critic  wlio  stops 
his  hoop  or  his  top  to  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  his  skill. 
^  Even  iu  the  judgments  of  our  maturer  years,  when 
'  our  discernment  of  beauty  has  been  quickened  by 
frequent  exercise,  and  the  study  of  the  works  of  ex- 
cellence of  every  age  has  given  ujb  a  corresponding 
quickness  in  discerning  the  opposite  imperfections, 
which  otherwise  we  might  not  have  perceived,  how 
many  circumstances  are  there,  of  which  we  arc  perhaps 
wholly  unconscious,  that  modify  our  general  suscepti- 
bility of  the  emotions  of  this  class !  Our  youth,  our  age, 
our  prcvailiug  or  temporary  passions,  the  peculiar  ad- 
miration which  we  may  feel  for  some  favourite  author, 
who  has  become  a  favourite,  perhaps,  from  circum- 
stances tliat  had  little  relation  to  liis  general  merit, 
may  all  concur  with  other  circumstances  as  contingent, 
in  giving  diversity  to  sentiments  which  otherwise 
might  have  heeu  the  same.  It  is  finely  observed  by 
La  Bruyere,  in  his  Discours  de  Reception,  in  1GU3, 

I  when  Corneillc  was  no  more  and  Racine  still  alive, 
"  Some,"  says   be,  "  cannot    endure  that  Corneille 
should  be  prefened  or  even  thought  equal  to  him. 
They  appeal  to  the  age  that  is  about  to  succeed. 
They  wait,  till  they  shall  no  longer  have  to  count  the 
voices  of  some  old  men,  who,  touched  indifferently 
with  whatever  recalls  to  them  the  first  years  of  their 
lii'e,  love  perhaps  in  his  QEdipus  only  the  remembrance 
of  their  youth."     The  same  idea  is  happily  applied, 
by  another  Academician,  to  account  for  the  coustant 
presence  of  love  iu  French  tragedy,  by  the  universal 
■  e^Tupathy  which  it  may  be  expected  to  excite.    "  This 
"  passion,"  says  be,  "  whicli  is  almost  the  only  one  that 
can  interest  women,  has  nearly  an  equal  iuHucdce  on 
the  other  sex.     How  many  are  there,  who  have  never 
felt  any  very  violent  emotions  of  ambition  or  ven- 
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geaiice  !  Scarcely  is  there  one  who  has  been  exempt 
from  love.  The  young  are  perhaps  under  its  influence 
at  preBeiit-  With  what  pleasure  do  they  recognise  them- 
selves in  all  which  they  see  and  hear  \  The  old  have 
loved.  How  delightful  to  them,  to  he  recalled  to 
their  fairest  and  happiest  years,  by  the  picture  of  what 
was  then  the  liveliest  occupation  of  their  thought ! 
The  mere  remembrance  is,  to  thera,  a  second  youth." 
If  the  emotion  of  beauty,  which  we  receive  from 
external  things  and  works  of  intellectual  art,  be  thug 
under  the  control  of  our  passions  and  remembrances, 
the  pleasure  of  moral  beauty  is  also,  in  some  measure, 
under  the  same  control.  The  great  principles  of 
moral  distinction  are  indeed  too  deeply  fixed  in  our 
breast,  by  our  divine  Author,  to  allow  approbation 
and  pleasure  to  be  attached  to  the  contemplation  of 
pure  malignity,  or  withheld  from  pure  benevolence. 
When  evil  is  admired,  therefore,  H  is  in  consequence 
of  some  disproportionate  admiration  attached  to  some 
real  or  supposed  accompanying  good ;  but  still  it  is 
in  the  power  of  circumstances  to  produce  this  dispro- 
portionate admiration,  and  consequently  to  modify, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  resulting  emotion  of  moraJ 
beauty.  In  one  age,  or  in  one  country,  the  self- 
denying  virtues  are  held  in  highest  estimation ;  in 
another  age,  or  another  country,  the  gentler  social 
affections.  There  are  periods  of  society  in  which 
valour,  that  gave  virtue  its  name  in  the  early  ethics 
of  one  mighty  people,  constitutes  almost  the  whole  of 
that  national  virtue  which  commands  general  reve- 
rence, at  the  expense  of  the  calmer  and  far  nobler 
virtues  of  peace.  There  arc  other  systems  of  polity 
in  which  these  civil  virtues  rise  to  their  just  pre- 
eminence, and  in  which  valour  is  admired,  less  for  its 
absolute  nnthinking  intrepidity,  than  for  its  relation 
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to  the  sacred  rights  of  which  it  is  the  guardian  or  the 
avenger ;  nor  does  the  estimation  perish  completely 
with  the  circuinstunees  that  gave  rise  to  it.  At  Rome, 
even  when  Roman  liberty  had  bowed  the  neck  to  that 
gracious  despot  whu  prepared,  by  the  hal>it  of  sub- 
mission to  usurped  power,  the  servility  that  was 
afterwards — while  executioner  succeeded  executioner 
ou  the  throne  of  the  world — to  smile,  and  to  shudder, 
and  obey,  because  others  had  smiled^  and  shuddered, 
and  kissed  the  dust  before :  in  the  very  triumph  of 
usurpation,  when  a  single  hour  at  Pharsalta  had  de- 
cided the  destiny  of  ages,  and  I'tica  had  heard  the 
last  voice  of  freedom,  like  the  fading  echo  of  some 
divine  step  retiring  from  the  earth ;  still  slavery  itself 
could  not  overcome  the  silent  reverence  of  the  heart 
for  him  who  had  scorned  to  be  a  slave. 


Even  wLcu  prouJ  Ciesar,  'miJat  triumplial  cars, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  tlie  pomp  of  wars. 
Ignobly  vain,  and  inipotently  great, 
Sbow'd  Komc  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state  ; 
As  her  dead  fatlier's  reverend  image  pass'd, 
The  pomp  was  darken' d,  and  tho  day  o'ercast. 
The  triuuipb  ceased — tears  giifh'd  frciu  every  eye; 
The  world's  great  victnr  pa.'^M  nuLecded  by. 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  adored. 
And  honuur'd  Citsar'a  less  than  Caty's  sivunl."  ^ 


Such  were  the  emotions  with  which  the  actions  of 
[Cato  were  regarded  at  Rome,  and  continued  to  be 
regarded  during  the  whole  reign  of  the  stoical  philo- 
BOphir,  producing  those  extravygant  comparisons  of  a 
mortal  and  the  gods,  which  were  not  more  impious 
than  absurd,  and  which  were  little  accordant  with  the 
general  si>irit  of  a  system  of  jihilosophy,  of  which 
piety  to  the  gods  was  one  of  the  most  honourable 

'  Pope's  Prologue  to  Cato,  v.  27-3B. 

VOL.  in.  n 
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characteristics.  The  character  of  perfect  moral  beauty, 
however,  wiiich  the  life  of  Cato  seemed  to  exhibit  to 
a  Roman — who,  if  not  free,  was  at  least  a  descendant 
of  the  free — is  very  ditlerent  from  that  which  it  would 
exhibit  to  the  slaves,  the  descendants  of  slaves,  that 
minister,  as  their  ancestors  have  ministered,  to  the 
insigttilicaut  grandeur  of  some  Eastern  court.  I  need 
not  say  how  very  diifereut  feelitigs  also  it  excites  in 
the  mind  of  those  whom  Christianity  has  taugiit  a 
fiystem  of  morals  that  surpasses  the  morality  of 
stoicism  as  much  as  the  purest  doctrines  of  the  Porch 
surpassed,  in  moral  excellence,  the  idle  and  voluptuoua 
profligacy  of  other  systems. 

With  these  striking  facts  before  us,  it  seems  impos- 
sible then  to  contend  for  any  beauty  that  is  absolutely 
fixed  and  invariable.  That  general  susceptibility  of 
the  emotion,  sensitive,  intellectual,  and  moral,  which 
forms  a  part  of  our  mental  constitntion,  is,  it  appears, 
so  modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  individuals 
are  placed,  that  objects  which,  but  for  these  circum- 
stances, would  not  have  appeared  beautiful  to  us,  do 
seem  beautiful ;  and  that  other  objects  from  the  same 
cause,  cease  to  give  that  delight  which  they  otherwise 
would  have  produced.  It  is  obviously,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  determine,  with  perfect  certainty,  the  great 
point  in  question  as  to  original  beauty ;  since,  whatever 
our  primary  original  feelings  may  have  been,  they  must, 
by  the  infiuence  of  such  modifying  circumstances,  that 
are  operating  from  the  very  moment  of  our  birth,  be 
altogether  diversified,  before  we  are  able  to  speculate 
concerning  them,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  infant,  be- 
fore any  visible  signs  of  his  emotions  can  be  distinctly 
discovered. 

Since  we  cannot,  then,  decide  with  confidence,  either 
affirmati^^ely  or  negatively,  in  such  circumstances,  all 
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which  remains,  iu  sound  pliilosophy,  is  a  comparison 

tof  mere  probabilities.     Do  these,  however,  lead  us  to 

suppose  that  originally  all  objects  are  equally  capable 

I  of  receiving  the  primary  influences  of  arbitrary  or 
contingent  circumstuucey,  which  ajouc  detcrmiuo  them 
to  be  beautiful  ?  or  do  they  not  rutlier  indicate  original 
tendencies  in  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
more  readily  receives  impressions  of  beauty  from  cer- 

Itaia  objects  than  from  otlitrs,  however  susceptible  of 
Diodilication  these  original  tendencies  may  be,  so  aa 
afterwards  to  be  Taried  or  overcome  by  the  more 
powerful  influence  of  occasional  causes? 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind, 
that  we  are  to  look  to  those  high  delights  which 
beauty,  in  its  most  attractive  forms,  affords;  for, 
though  it  may  be  false  that  all  the  pleasure  of  beauty 
is  derived  from  adventitious  circumstances,  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  at  least  that  our  most  valuable  pleasures 
of  this  class  are  derived  from  circumstances  with 
which  our  imagination  has  learned  to  embellish  ob- 
ijects.  The  only  reaiionable  question  is,  not  whether 
^thc  chief  emotions  which  we  now  term  emotions  of 
^beauty,  be  referable  to  this  source;  but  whether  we 
[must  ueccssarily  refer  to  it  every  emotion  of  this  class, 
[of  every  species  and  degree. 

If,  then,  in  our  estimate  of  mere  |)robabilities,  we 

[attend  to  the  signs  which  the  infant  exhibits,  almost 

las  soon  as  objects  can  be  supposed  to  be  known  to 

rhim,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  suspect,  at  least, 

fthat  some  emotions  of  this  kind  are  felt  by  him.    The 

I  brilliant   colours,  in  all   their  variety  of  gaudiness, 

which   delight   the   child  and   the  savage,  may  not 

indeed  be  the  same  which  give  most  gratification  to 

our  refined  sensibility ;  but  still  they  do  give  to  the 

child,  as  they  give  to  the  savage,  a  certain  gratifica- 
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tion ;  and  a  gratification  which  we  should  perhaps  still 
continue  to  feel,  if  our  love  of  mere  gaudy  colouring 
■were  not  overcome  by  the  delight  which,  in  after-life, 
we  receive  from  other  causes  that  are  inconsistent 
with  tliis  simple  pleasxire — a  delight  arising  from 
excellencies  which  the  child  and  tlie  savage  have  not 
had  skill  to  discern,  but  whidi,  when  discerned,  pro- 
duce the  impression  of  beauty,  in  the  same  manner  us 
the  brilliant  varieties  of  colour  that  are  easily  distin- 
guished, and,  therefore,  instantly  felt  to  be  beautiful. 
What  child  is  there  who,  in  a  toy-shop,  does  not  prefer 
the  gaudiest  toy,  if  all  other  circumstances  of  attrac- 
tion be  the  samel  or,  rather,  to  what  child  are  not 
this  very  glare  and  glitter  the  chief  circumstances  of 
attraction  ?  and  in  what  island  of  savages  have  onr 
circumnavigators  found  the  barbarian  to  differ  in  this 
respect  from  the  child  ?  The  refined  critic  may, 
indeed,  feel  differently ;  but  this,  as  I  have  said,  does 
not  arise  from  defect  of  that  original  teridency  to  re- 
ceive a  pleasing  emotion  from  the  contemplation  of 
those  brilliant  patchworks  of  colours  which,  though  he 
has  learned  to  regard  them  as  tawdry,  he  would,  in 
other  circumstances,  have  admired  with  the  savage, 
but  from  the  development  of  tendencies  to  receive  plea^ 
sure  from  other  causes,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
this  earlier  delight — tendencies  which  are  original, 
like  the  other,  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  savage  as 
much  as  in  his  own  more  cultivated  mind,  but  exist- 
ing there  inertly,  because  circumstances  have  not 
arisen  to  develop  them. 

It  is  rain  to  say,  in  this  case,  that  the  pleasure 
which  the  gaudy  patches  of  colour  afford,  is  not  an 
emotion  of  any  sort,  liut  a  mere  pleasure  of  sense :  for, 
of  the  direct  sensual  pleasure  of  the  different  rays  of 
light,  we  are  capable  of  judging  as  well  as  the  child; 
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[jand,  though  we  still  cuntiiiue  to  feel,  in  many  cases, 
an  emotioji  of  heauty  from  ohjecta  on  which  brilliant 
colours  are  spread  in  various  proportions,  wc  arc  able 
to  make  a  sort  of  analysis  of  our  complex  feeliug,  so 

I  as  in  some  degree  to  distinguish  our  admiring  emotion 
aa  a  result  of  the  previous  seiisitire  feeling,  by  which 
the  colours  became  visible  to  us.  If  we  were  to  jmlp^e 
by  these  primary  sensitive  feelings  alone,  it  certainly 
would  not  be  on  the  most  brilliant  colours  that  onr 
eye  would  love  to  rest,  with  that  continued  intentness 
■  of  vision  to  which  the  subsequent  emotion  of  beauty 
leads,  by  the  delight  which  it  superadds,  before  tbe 
tawdry  has  been  distinguished  from  finer  species  of 
beauty.  On  such  colours  it  would  even  be  painful 
■for  it  to  rest,  with  that  species  of  contemplation 
which  the  cliihl  indulges — a  contemplation  in  which, 
if  there  be  many  dazzling  hues  to  glitter  on  him,  he  ex- 
hibits often  to  those  around  him  an  intensity  of  delight 
tthat,  if  we  did  not  make  allowance  for  the  more  vio- 
lent natural  expression  of  pleasure  in  our  earlier  years, 
might  seem  even  to  suqiass  our  more  refined  gratifi- 
cations, when  the  sources  of  this  happy  emotion  have 
been  rendered  at  once  more  copious  and  more  pure, 
and  our  sensibility  has  been  quickened  by  the  very 

I  happiness  which  it  has  enjoyed. 
The  delight,  it  must  be  remembered  too,  arises  not 
merely  from  the  specific  diflVrences  of  colours  as  more 
or  less  pleasing,  in  which  case  the  most  pleasing  could 
not  be  too  widely  spread ;  but  from  distributions  of 
colours  in  gaudy  variety,  exactly  as  in  the  finer  arrange- 
ments of  tints,  which  are  beauty  to  our  maturer  dis- 
ceniment. 

I  hare  said,  that  from  the  undoubted  effect  of  cir- 
cumstances in  modifying  our  original  tendencies,  and 
of  circumstances  that  may  in  some  degree  have  ope- 
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rated  before  we  are  capable  of  ascertaining  their  influ- 
ence, it  is  only  an  estimate  of  probabilities  to  which 
onr  inquiry  can  lead.     In  vision,  however,  as  far  back 
as  we  can  trace  the  emotion  of  beauty,  some  original 
emotion  of  this  kind  does  aeem  to  be  felt  in  colours, 
and  yaried  arrangements  of  colours;  and  if  from  vision 
we  pass  to  that  sense  which  is  next  to  it  in  impor- 
tance aa  a  source  of  the  feelings  that  produce  our 
emotion  of  beauty,  wc  shall  find  another  tribe  of  our 
sensations  that  seem,  in  like  manner,  to  favour  the 
supposition  of  some  original  beauty,  however  inferior 
to  those  other  analogous  emotions  of  deliglit  which  arc 
to  be  the  growth  of  our  maturer  years.     The  class  to 
which  I  allude,  are  our  sensations  of  sound,  a  class 
which  seems  to  me  peculiarly  ^uluable  for  illustration, 
as  showing,  I  conceive,  at  once,  the  infiuenco  of  origi- 
nal tendencies,  and  also  of  the  modifying  power  of 
contingent  circumstances.     In  different   nations,  we 
find  different  casts  of  music  to  prevail ;  in  the  variety 
of  these  national  melodies,  therefore,  we  recognise  the 
power  of  circumstances  in  diversifying  the  original 
feelings.     But  to  this  diversifying   power  there  are 
limits ;  for,  however  diflVreut  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the 
national  melodies  may  be,  we  find  that  in  all  nations 
certain  successions  of  sounds  alone  are  regarded  as 
pleasing, — those  which  admit  of  certain  mathematical 
proportions  in  their  times  of  vibration.    It  is  not  every 
scries  of  sounds,  then,  that  is  capable  of  exciting  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  but  only  certain  series,  however 
various  these  may  be.     The  universality  of  this  law  of 
beauty  in  one  of  our  senses,  in  which  delight  is  felt 
from  mere  arrangemcTits  or  successions  of  .sounds,  is  a 
ground  of  presumption,  at  least,  that  all  beauty  is  not 
wholly  contingent ;  and  affords  analogies  which,  not  as 
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proo&  indeed,  but  siniplj  as  analogies^  may  fairly  be 
extended  to  the  other  senses. 

Even  that  fine  species  of  beauty  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  expression  of  character,  in  animated  forms, — at 
least  if  we  admit  that  species  of  silent  language  wliich 
lias  been  called  the  language  of  natural  signs, — does  not 
seem  to  be,  in  all  its  varieties,  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  mental  associations  of  the  being  who  beholds 
it.     These  connexions,  indeed,  of  the  corporeal  signs 
of  mental  qualities,  with  the  qualities  which  they  have 
been   found  to  express,   give  to  the  beauty  that  is 
admired  !>y  ua,  in  our  maturer  years,  its  principal 
power ;  bnt,  though  many,  and,  perliia]>s,  the  far  greater 
aumber  of  these  signs  are  unquestionably  Icanied  by 
experience,  there  seems  reason  to  think,  or  at  least 
there  is  no  valid  ground  of  positive  disbelief,  that  there 
are  at  least  some  natural  signs  independent  of  experi- 
ence, and  equally  universal  in  use  and  in  interpreta- 
tion.    A  smiling  countenance,  for  example,  appears, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  language  of  his  own  little 
features^  to  be  agreeable  to  the  infant,  and  a  frowning 
countenance  to  be  disagreeable  to  him,  as  soon  as  he 
is  capable  of  observing  the  different  lineaments  or 
motions  which  are  developed  in  the  smile  or  frown ; 
though  I  admit  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  with 
certainty,  that  even  these  signg,  which  we  term  natural, 
may  not  themselves  be  acquired  by  earlier  observa- 
tions tlian  any  which  we  are  aecnstomed  to  take  into 
account.     Yet  still,  though  the  interpretation,  even  in 
these  cases,  may,  however  early,  result  from  still  earlier 
experience  only,  this  has  not  been  proved ;  nor  is  it 
necessary,  from  the  general  analogies  of  mind,  to  assume 
it  as  certain,  without  particular  proof  in  the  paHicular 
Mfle*     To  those,  therefore,  whose  philosophic  spirit  is 
easily  alarmed  by  the  word  instinct^  as  if  it  expressed 
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a  connexion  peculiarly  mysterious,  when,    in  truth, 
every  connexion  of  one  feeling  with  another,  is  equally 
mysterious,  or  equally  free  from  mystery,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  so  regarded  hy  every  one  who  has  learned 
to  consider  accurately  what  is  meantj  even  hy  the  most 
regular  antecedences  and  consequences  of  the  events 
of  nature ;  to  that  class  of  philosophers,  who  think 
that    the  word  experience  accounts   for   everything, 
without  reflecting  on  what  it  is  that  experience  itself 
must  primarily  have  been  founded, — it  may  seem  un-    | 
philosophic  thus  to  speak  of  the  possible  instinctive 
use,  or  instinctive  interpretation  of  smiles,  or  frowns, 
or  signs  of  any  sort.     Yet  how  many  cases  arc  there 
in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  deny  these  very 
instincts ;  and  eases  too,  in  which  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  instinct,  as  much  as  in  the  supposed  case  of 
beauty,  is  the  production  of  emotion  of  some  sort,  or 
at  least  of  the  visible  signs  of  emotion.     In  some  of 
the  lowest   of  the  animals  which  we  have  domesti- 
cated,— in  the  cry  of  the  hen,  for  example, — ^the  first 
time  that  a  bird  of  prey  is  seen  hovering  at  a  distance, 
that  cry  of  which  the  force  is  bo  instantly  and  so  f\i\\y 
comprehended  by  the  little  tremblers  that  cower  be- 
neath her  wing,  who  does  not  perceive,  in  this  imme- 
diate emotion  of  terror,  an  interpretation  of  natural 
signs,  as  instinctive  as  the  language  of  artection  that 
is  instinctively  used  ?     Such  a  cry  of  alarm,  indeed,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  human  mother  of  the  little  crea- 
ture that  has  a  safer  shelter  continually  around  him. 
But  there  are  positive  signs  of  pleasure,  of  which  a 
delightful  emotion  may  be  the  immediate  conseqnence, 
as  there  arc  negative  signs,  which  are  merely  waniings 
of  evil  to  be  shunned,  that  are  followed  immediately 
by  an  emotion  of  a  ditfereut  kind ;  and  these  addi- 
tional sources  of  enjoyment,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
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kindnesa  of  Heaven  to  have  coiumunicated  to  the 
infant,  who  may  tlius  feel,  in  the  caress,  a  delight  of 
more  than  mere  tactual  softness.  The  cry  of  the 
parent  fowl  scarcely  seenis  more  quick  to  be  under- 
stood, than  the  smile  of  the  mother,  to  awake  in  the 
little  heart  tliat  throbs  within  her  anna  aii  answering 
delight ;  nor  is  there  any  philosophic  inconsistency  in 
supposing  it,  whatever  error  there  might  be  in  affirm- 
ing it  positively,  to  be  a  part  of  a  natural  language  of 
emotion,  which,  like  the  undoubted  natural  language 
of  other  animals,  is  instinctively  understood,  in  every 
age  of  life,  as  in  every  nation  of  the  globe,  and  which 
is  already  felt  as  happiness  or  affection,  before  the 
happiness,  of  which  it  is  the  promise,  can  itself  have 
been  felt  or  even  anticipated. 

Of  a  still  finer  species  of  emotion,  perhaps,  than 
even  that  which  arises  from  looks  or  features  of  the 
living  countenance,  may  he  counted  the  pleasure  which 
is  felt  from  the  contemplation  of  moral  beauty ;  and 
yet,  if  we  trace  back  this  feeling  through  a  series  of 
years,  in  the  progress  of  individual  emotion,  though 
we  may  find  many  variations  of  it  in  various  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  far  from  certain,  that  we  shall  find  it 
more  lively  in  manhood,  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
uuretlecting  boy.  It  is  not  to  bo  expected,  indeed, 
that  moral  beauty  is  to  be  felt,  before  the  consequen- 

Ices  of  actions,  which  render  them  to  our  conception 
moral,  can  be  appreciated,  or  that  it  is  to  be  felt,  but 
in  those  very  cases,  in  which  sncli  consequences  can 
be  known.  There  are  many  offences,  therefore,  that 
excite  our  instant  abhorrence,  of  which  a  hoy  cannot 
feel  the  moral  atrocity;  as  there  are  many  virtues,  of 
which  he  is  incapable  of  feeling  the  moral  charm. 
Hut,  in  virtuous  actions,  of  which  the  nature  can  bo 
distinctly  conceived  by  him,  he  is  not  the  dullest  to 
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feel  what  is  lovely;  nor  tbe  dullest  to  feel,  mixed  with 
his  indignation  and  his  pity,  disgust  at  actions  of  a 
different  sort.     In  the  ballad  which  he  exults  or  weeps 
to  hear,  he  loves  and  hates  with  a  love  and  hatred  at 
least  as  strong  as  are  felt  by  those  to  whom  he  listens; 
and  it  seema  as  if,  far  from  requiring  any  slow  growth 
of  circnmetancea  to  mature  or  develop  bis  emotions, 
there  were  nothing  more  necessary  to  Ids  feeling  of 
the  beauty  of  an  heroic  sacrifice,  than  hia  knowledge 
that  an  act  was  truly  heroic,  and  nothing  more  neces- 
sary to  his  emotions  of  an  opposite  kind,  than  his  know- 
ledge that  there  was  cruelty,  or  ingratitude  on  earth. 
The  observations  which  I  have  now  made  on  differ- 
ent species  of  beauty,  are  not  urged  by  me,  as  if  of 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove,  positively,  that  we  have 
feelings  of  beauty,  which  may  be  said  to  be  original 
or  independent  of  accidental  associations  of  every  sort ; 
since  this  point,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  beyond 
our  power  to  determine  with  pei-fect  accuracy,  because 
the  mind  cannot  be  a  subject  of  ourdistinct  examination, 
till  many  accidental  causes, — of  the  power  of  which, 
in  the  peculiar  cjioumstauces  of  the  infant  mind,  we 
may  be  without  the  slightest  suspicion, — may  have 
modified  its  original  tendencies  in  the  most  important 
respects.     The  burthen  of  proof,  however,  does  not 
rest  with  the  believers,  but  with  the  deniers  of  original 
beauty;  and,  since  the  inquiry  has  not  for  its  object 
what  maybe  affirmed  with  certainty,  but  merely  what 
may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  probable,  even  these 
very  slight  remarks  may  perhaps  have  been  sufficient 
to  show  the  greater  probability  to  be  on  the  side  of 
that  opinion,  which  supposes  that  all  objects  are  not 
originally  to  the  mind  the  same  in  beauty  or  deformity, 
or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  that  alt  objects  are  not 
origijially  equally  incapable  of  exciting  cither  of  these 
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emotions ;  but,  on  the  contrarj,  that,  though  accidental 
circumstances  may  produce  one  or  otlier  of  these  emo- 
tions, when,  but  for  the  mere  accidents,  neither  of 
them  would  have  been  jiroduced,  or  may  yarioiisly 
modify,  or  even  reverse  in  some  cases,  the  original 
tendencies ;  there  yet  are  in  the  mind  some  original 
tendencies,  independent  of  all  association, — tendencies 
to  feel  the  emotion  of  beauty  on  the  contemplation  of 
certain  objects,  and  the  emotion  opposite  to  that  of 
beauty  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  other  objects. 
This  latter  sup}>oBition, — which,  doubtful  as  the  ques- 
tion must,  from  the  veiy  nature  of  tlie  circumstances, 
always  be,  seems  to  my  own  belief  the  more  reason- 
able,— is  rendered,  I  think,  not  less,  but  more  certain, 
by  the  arguments  which  are  urged  against  it ;  argu- 
ments that  seem  to  me  founded  on  a  very  fali^e  view  of 
the  circumstances  that  should  be  expected  to  follow, 
if  the  doctrine  against  which  they  are  urgeil  were 
just,  or  whicli,  at  least,  are  not  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular view  which  I  have  given  yon  of  beauty  as  an 
emotion,  not  a  direct  seusation. 

It  is  not  a  sense  of  beauty,  you  must  have  remai'kcd, 
for  which  I  have  contended, — a  sense  which,  like  our 
other  senses,  must  force  upou  the  mind  constantly,  or 
almost  constantly,  a  particular  feeling,  when  a  parti- 
cular object  is  present.  The  foelin<r  of  beauty,  accord- 
ing to  my  view  of  it,  is  not  a  sensation,  but  an  emotion ; 
a  feeling  subsequent  to  tlio  perception  or  conception 
of  the  object  termed  beautiful ;  and  which,  like  other 
emotions,  may  or  may  not,  follow  the  particular  ]»er- 

Heeption  or  conception,  according  to  the  circumstances 

Bin  which  those  primary  feelings,  to  which  it  is  only 

■secondary,  may  have  arisen. 

V       It    is   vain,   therefore,   to   contend,   that   objects 
which  previously  impressed  us  with  no  feeling  of  their 
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beauty,  may  become  bonutiful  to  us,  in  consequence 
of  associations ;  that  is  to  say,  of  former  pleasing  or 
unpleasing  feelings,  peculiar  to  ourselves ;  for  though 
it  might  bo  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  former  feel- 
ings could  give  us  a  new  sense,  it  is  far  from  absurd, 
that  the  objects  of  tliem  may  become  to  oui*  miuds  the 
eubjccts  of  new  pleasing  emotions,  aud  of  emotions 
similar,  perhaps,  to  those  which  were  formerly  excited 
by  other  objects.  That  we  are  originally  siisceptihle  of 
various  other  emotions  is  admitted,  and  even  contended, 
by  those  who  would  trace  to  the  suggestion  of  them 
our  feeling  of  beauty ;  and  these  original  susceptibi- 
lities, they  will  surely  allow,  may,  like  the  suscepti- 
bility of  beauty,  be  variously  modified,  by  the  circum- 
stances in  \vliich  the  individual  may  be  placed;  and 
may  bo  produced,  in  consequence  of  former  associa- 
tions, in  circumstances  in  whidi  they  otherwise  would 
not  have  arisen.  There  is  not  a  single  emotion,  in- 
deed, which  does  not  admit  of  constant  modifications 
in  this  way.  Our  love,  our  hate,  our  wonder,  are  at 
lea^^t  as  much  dependent  on  tlie  nature  of  our  past 
feelings,  as  our  delight  in  what  seems  to  us  beautiful. 
Why  should  this  one  emotion,  then,  be  expected  to 
differ  from  our  other  emotions,  which  are  confessedly 
capable  of  being  awakened  or  suspended,  in  different 
circumstances,  though  the  mere  object  of  contempla- 
tion be  the  same  ?  To  those,  accordingly,  who,  from 
being  accustomed  to  consider  beauty  as  either  per- 
manent aud  unchangeable  in  objects,  or  as  absolutely 
contingent  on  accidental  associations,  may  find  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  original  beauty,  of  any  sort  or 
degree,  with  that  influence  of  circumstances,  which 
may  modify  it  or  overcome  it,  it  may  be  of  some  as- 
sistance to  consider  the  analogy  of  our  other  emotions ; 
since  we  shall  find,  that  this  original  tendency,  subject 
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to  modification,  which  I  suppose  to  take  place  in  our 
feelings  of  beauty,  is  what  truly  takes  place  in  our 
other  emotions;  with  which,  therefore, the  emotion  of 
beauty,  in  its  variations  ia  \'arious  circumstances,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  correspond.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, our  emotions  of  desire — feelings  as  lively  at 
least  as  our  emotion  of  beauty,  and  in  many  cases  far 
more  lively — which  arise  in  tbe  mind,  too,  in  circum- 
stances in  some  degree  similar ;  not  on  the  contem- 
plation of  a  present  delightful  object,  indeed,  like 
beauty,  but  on  the  contemplation  of  some  dtdight  that 
is  future.  No  one,  surely,  whatever  his  oi>inion  may 
be  as  to  the  original  inditt'orence  of  objects  that  now 
seem  beautiful,  will  maintain  that  uU  objects,  painful 
and  pleasing,  are  equally  capable,  originally,  of  excit- 
ing the  emotion  of  desire.  Yet  no  one,  1  conceive, 
will  deny,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  general  fashion, 
or  of  various  accidental  circumstances,  to  render  ob- 
jects desirable,  or,  in  other  words,  capable  of  exciting, 
when  contemplated,  this  emotion  of  desire,  tlmt  other- 
wise would  have  been  not  indifferent  merely,  but  pei*- 
haps  positively  disliked;  and  to  make  objects  cease 
to  be  desirable,  which  would  have  been  highly  prized 
by  us,  hut  for  the  factitious  circumstances  of  society, 
or  accidents  tliat  may  have  operated  ou  ourselves  with 
peculiar  influence.  There  is  a  mode  in  our  very 
wishes,  as  there  is  a  mode  in  the  external  habiliments 
which  we  wear ;  and,  in  their  different  objects,  tlic 
passions  of  diiFereut  ages  and  eountvies  are  at  least  as 
various  as  the  works  of  taste  to  which  they  give  their 
admiration.  When,  at  the  Restoration,  the  austerity 
of  the  Protectorate  was  succeeded  by  the  disgraceful 
profligacy  of  the  royal  court,  and  when  there  was  an 
I  immediate  change  of  the  desirableness  of  certain  ob- 
jects, aa  if  our  very  susceptibilities  of  original  passion 
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hiid  been  changed,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  real 
change  took  place  in  the  native  constitution  of  man. 
In  every  original  moral  tendency  or  affection,  he  was 
precisely  what  he  was  before.  In  all  ages,  the  race 
of  mankind  are  born  with  certain  susceptibilities, 
which,  if  circumstances  were  not  different,  would  lead 
them  as  one  great  multitude  to  form  very  nearly  the 
same  wishes;  but  the  difference  of  cii'cumstances  pro- 
duces a  corresponding  diversity  of  passions,  that  scarce- 
ly seem  to  flow  from  the  same  source.  In  like  manner, 
the  lUce  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  great  multitude, 
might  be  in  all  a^es  endowed  with  the  same  susce|i- 
tibility  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  which  would  lead 
them,  upon  the  whole,  to  find  the  same  pleasure  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  same  objects,  if  different  cir- 
cumstances did  not  produce  views  of  utility,  and  as- 
sociations of  various  sorts,  that  diversify  tlie  emotion 
itself.  It  is  the  same  in  different  periods  of  life  of 
tlio  same  individual ;  the  desirableness  of  objects  vary- 
ing, at  least,  as  much  as  the  feeling  of  beauty.  I  may 
add,  that  as  there  seem  to  be,  in  individuals,  original 
constitutional  tendencies  to  certain  passions,  rather 
than  to  others;  so  there  might  be  a  constitutional 
difference  with  respect  to  the  original  susceptibility 
of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  that,  of  itself,  might  render 
certain  objects  more  delightful  to  certain  minds  than 
others.  But  still,  when  the  race  of  mankind  are  con- 
sidered as  one  great  multitude,  as  their  native  original 
tendencies  to  passion  may  be  considered  as  the  same, 
their  native  original  susceptibility  of  the  pleasing  im- 
pressions of  beauty,  in  certain  cases,  might  also  have 
been  the  same ;  though,  as  these  original  tendencies, 
if  they  did  exist,  might  yet  admit  of  being  variously 
diversified,  to  measure  them  by  any  standard,  would, 
even  in  these  circumstances,  be  still  as  impracticable, 
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as  if  there  were  no  original  teitdencies  whatever. 
There  is  no  standard  of  desire  ;  and  as  little,  even  in 
these  circumstances,  should  wc  expect  to  find  an  ab- 
solute standard  of  beauty.  All  of  which  we  might 
philosophically  speak  would  he  the  agreement  of  the 
greater  number  of  manJiiud  iu  certain  desires,  and  the 
agreement  of  the  gteater  number  of  cultivated  minds 
in  certain  emotions  of  beauty. 

That  the  feeling  of  beauty,  which  so  readily  arises 
when  the  miud  is  passive,  and  capable,  therefore,  of 
long  trains  of  reverie,  should  not  arise  when  the  mind 
is  bnsicd  with  other  objects  of  contemplatiou,  or  even, 
in  any  very  higli  degree,  when  the  mind  is  employed 
in  contemplating  the  beautiful  object  itself,  but  in 
contemplating  it  with  a  critical  estimation  of  its 
merits  or  defects, — is  no  proof,  us  has  been  supposed, 
that  trains  of  associate  images  are  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  emotion;  but  is  what  might  very 
uatuially  be  expected,  though  no  sucli  trains  were  at 
all  concerned.  The  feeling  of  beauty,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  not,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  sensation, 
but  an  emotion.  A  certain  perception  must  previously 
exist;  and  though  the  perception  may  have  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  that  diti'erent  state  of  mind  which 
constitutes  the  emotion,  it  has  a  tendency  also,  by 
suggestion,  to  induce  many  other  states,  and  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  when  there  are  any  strong  desires 
iu  the  mind,  may  induce  those  other  states,  which 
may  be  accordant  with  the  paramount  existing  de- 
sires, more  readily  than  the  emotion  which  has  no 
peculiar  accordance  with  them.  It  is  the  same  in 
this  case,  too,  with  our  other  emotions,  as  with  that 
of  beauty.  When  we  are  intent  on  a  train  of  study, 
how  many  objects  occur  to  the  mind,  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  be  followed  by  other  emotionSj 
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— by  various  desires,  for  example, — but  which  are  not 
followed  by  their  own  specific  desires,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  our  greater  interest  in  the  subject,  the 
relations  of  which  we  are  studying.  Nor  is  this  pecn- 
Har  to  our  emotions  only.  It  extends  in  some  degree 
even  to  our  very  sensations.  In  two  individuals  who  | 
walk  along  the  same  meadow,  the  one  after  suffering 
some  very  recent  and  severe  affliction,  and  the  other 
with  a  light  heart,  and  an  almost  vacant  mind,  how 
very  different,  in  nnnnber  and  intensity,  are  the  mere 
sensations  that  arise  at  every  step  !  Yet  we  surely 
do  not  deny,  to  him  who  scarcely  knows  that  there 
are  flowers  around  him,  an  original  susceptibility  of 
being  affected  by  the  fragrance  of  that  very  violet, 
the  faint  odonr  of  which  is  now  wafted  to  him  in  vain. 
The  great  argument,  however,  which  is  urged  by 
the  deniers  of  any  original  beauty,  is  founded  on  that 
very  view  of  the  fluctuations  of  all  our  emotions  of 
this  class,  which  I  endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  in 
the  early  part  of  this  lecture.  When  we  consider  the 
changes  of  every  kind,  with  respect  to  all,  or,  at  least, 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  this  order  of  our  emotions, 
not  merely  iu  different  nations,  or  different  ages  of 
the  world,  bnt  even  in  the  same  individual,  iu  the  few 
years  that  constitute  his  life ;  and  in  many  important 
respects,  perhaps,  in  a  few  months  or  weeks,  can  we 
suppose,  they  say.  that  amid  these  incessant  changes^ 
of  which  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  detect  the  source, 
there  should  be  any  beauty  that  deserves  the  honour-  - 
able  distinction  of  being  independent  and  original?  % 
In  what  respect,  however,  does  this  formidable  argu- 
ment differ  from  that  equally  formidable  argument 
which  might  be  urged  agaiust  the  distinctions  of  truth 
and  falsehood  ?  those  distinctions,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  very  sceptic,  who  professes  to  deny  them, 
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not  to  admit  in  his  own  internal  conviction,  and  the 
validity  of  which,  the  deniors  of  any  original  beauty 
would  be  far  from  denying,  or  even  wishing  to  weaken ; 
since  the  very  wish  to  convince  of  the  truth  of  their 
theory,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  bo  founded  ou  this 
very  distinction  of  a  peculiar  capacity  in  the  mind,  of 
a  feeling  of  the  truth  of  certain  arguments,  rather 
than  of  certain  opposite  arguments.  If  our  tastes^ 
however,  fluctuate,  do  not  our  opinions  of  every  sort 
vary  in  like  manner?  and  is  not  the  objection  in  the 
one  case,  then,  as  powerful  as  in  the  other?  or,  if 
powerless  in  one,  must  it  not  be  equally  powerless  in 
both?  I  need  not  speak  of  different  nations,  or  ages 
of  the  world,  in  this,  more  than  in  the  other  case,  of 
the  very  different  systems  of  opinions  of  savage,  Bcmi- 
barbarons,  and  civilized  life,  in  all  their  varieties  of 
climate  and  state.  Here,  too,  it  is  sufficient  to  think 
of  one  individual,  to  compare  the  wisdom  of  tlie  mature 
well-educated  man  with  the  ignorance  of  his  boyhood, 
and  the  proud,  but  irregular  and  fiiictuating  acquire- 
ments of  his  more  advanced  youth ;  and  if,  notwith- 
standing all  these  changes,  when  perhaps  not  a  single 
opinion  ultimately  remains  the  same,  we  yet  cannot 
fail  to  believe,  that  truth  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  arbitrary  feeling,  the  result  of  accidental  circum- 
stances,— that  there  is,  in  short,  an  original  tendency 
in  the  mind  to  assent  to  certain  pro]>osition3,  rather 
than  to  certain  other  propositions  opposite  to  these; 
we  surely  are  not  entitled  to  infer  from  changes 
in  the  emotion  of  beauty,  not  more  striking,  that  all 
in  the  mental  susceptibility  of  it,  ia  arbitrary  and  ac- 
I  cidental. 

Again,  however,  I  must  repeat,  that  in  this  review 
of  the  argument,  I  am  not  contending  for  the  positive 
[Originality  and  independence  of  any  species  of  beauty, 
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but  merely  considering  probabilities  ;  and  that,  al- 
though, from  the  circumstances  as  they  appear  to  us, 
I  am  led  to  adopt  the  greater  probability  of  some  ori- 
ginal tendencies  to  feelings  of  this  class,  I  am  far  from 
considering  these  as  forming  the  moat  important  of 
the  class,  or  even  as  bearing  any  high  proportion,  in  I 
number  or  intensity,  to  the  multitude  of  delightful 
feelings  of  the  same  order,  that  beam  for  ever,  like  a 
sort  of  radiant  atmosphere  within,  on  the  cultivated 
mind ;  becoming  thus,  in  their  ever-increasing  variety, 
one  of  the  happiest  rewards  of  years  of  study,  that 
were  too  delightful  in  themselves  to  need  to  be  re- 
warded. 


I.  Immediate  Emotions^  7iot  necessar'iiy  intohtn^  avy  M^rat 
Fueling. — 5.  Bmuty,  a7id  its  Reverse^  continued. — The  Amo- 
tion of  Beauty  sefjua  to  he  an  Original  Feeling  of  the  Mind.—' 
Mr  AllsQn'i  Theory. 

Gentlemen,  the  inquiries  which  engaged  us  in  the 
Lecture  of  yesterday  related  to  the  influence  of  acci- 
dental circumstances  on  our  emotion  of  beauty,  an  in- 
fluence which  we  found  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
most  striking  diversities,  in  our  siisceptibility  of  these 
emotions,  of  every  species,  whether  arising  from  the 
contemplation  of  objects  material,  intellectual,  or 
moral.  So  very  striking,  indeed,  did  these  diversities 
appear,  on  our  review,  as  naturally  to  give  occasion  to 
the  inquiry,  whether  feelings  that  vary  so  much,  with 
all  the  variety  of  the  circumstances  that  have  preceded 
them,  may  not  wholly  depend  on  that  influence,  on 
which  they  have  manifestly  depended  to  so  great  an 
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extent.  I  stated  to  joii»  that,  in  such  an  inquinr,  it 
is  not  posdibte  to  attain  confidence  in  the  result ;  since 
all  the  circumstances  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
^uow,  cannot  be  known  to  us.  It  is  lon^  before  the 
intellectual  processes  of  the  infant  mind  are  capable 
of  being  distinctly  revealed  to  another,  directly  or  in- 
directly ;  and,  in  thia  moat  important  of  all  periods, 
when  thought  is  slowly  evolved  from  the  rude  elements 
of  sensation,  the  very  circumstance,  the  intiuence  of 
which  we  w^ish  to  trace,  must  have  been  exerting  an 
influence  that  is  wholly  unperceived  by  us.  The  qne&* 
tion,  therefore,  as  to  any  gusceptibility  in  the  mind, 
of  being  affected  with  impressions  of  original  beauty, 
is  a  question  of  probabilities,  and  nothing  more. 


Proceeding,  then,  with  this  limited  confidence,  in 
the  results  of  our  inquiry,  we  endeavoured  to  consider 
the  phenomena  of  this  order  of  our  emotions,  not,  in- 
deed, in  perfect  freedom  from  the  influence  of  preced- 
ing accidental  circumstances,  since  this  distinct  analy- 
_  sis  is  beyond  our  power,  but  with  as  near  an  approach 
y  to  it  as  it  was  possible  for  us  to  attain;  and,  after  a 
comparison  of  the  probabilities,  we  found,  I  think, 
reason,  I  will  not  say  to  believe,  but  at  least  to  in- 

Icline  to  the  opinion,  that  we  are  truly  endowed  with 
some  original  susceptibilities  of  this  class,^snscepti- 
bilities,  however,  that  are  not  so  independent  of  arbi- 
trary circumstances  of  association  as  to  be  incapalde 
of  being  modified,  or  even  wholly  overcome  by  other 
tendencies  that  may  be  superinduced ;  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  are  not  bo  dependent  on  such  circum- 
stances, as,  when  these  circumstances  have  not  oc- 
curred to  favour  them,  nor  any  other  circumstance 
more  powerful  to  counteract  them,  to  be,  of  them- 
selves,  incapable  of  affecting  us  in  the  slightest  degree 
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witli  any  of  those  delightful  emotions,  of  which  we 
have  been,  endeavouring  to  trace  the  origin. 

In  examining  thi&  point,  it  was  of  great  importance  i 
to  make  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  one  radical  ' 
distinction;  and  I  tru&t  that  now,  after  the  remarks 
which  I  made,  you  are  in  no  danger  of  confounding 
that  view  of  beauty,  which  regards  it  as  an  emotion, 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain  previous  per- 
ceptions or  conceptions,  which  may  induce  it,  but  may 
also,  by  the  operation  of  the  common  laws  of  sugges- 
tion, induce,  at  other  times,  in  like  manner,  other 
states  of  mind,  exchisive  of  the  emotion,— with  the 
very  different  doctrine,  that  regards  beauty  as  the  ob- 
ject of  a  peculiar  internal  sense,  which  might,  there- 
fore, from  the  analogy  conveyed  in  that  name,  be  sup- 
posed to  be  as  uniform,  in  its  feelings,  as  our  other 
senses,  on  the  presence  of  their  particular  objects,  are 
uniform,  or  neariy  uniform,  in  the  intimations  afforded 
by  them.  Snch  a  sense  of  beanty,  as  a  fixed  regular 
object,  we  assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  are  without  such  an  original  susceptibility  of 
a  mere  emotion,  that  is  not,  like  sensation,  the  direct 
and  unifonn  effect  of  the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  may 
vary  in  the  occasions  on  which  it  rises,  like  our  other 
emotions;  love,  for  example,  or  hate,  oi  astonishment, 
which  various  circumstances  may  produce,  as  various 
other  circumstances  may  prevent  them  from  arising. 

In  conformity,  then,  with  this  view, — though  from 
a  comparison  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as 
far  as  they  can  be  known  to  us,  I  am  led  to  regard 
the  mind  as  having  originally  certain  tendencies  to 
emotions  of  beauty,  in  consequence  of  which  it  may 
be  impressed  with  them,  on  the  contemplation  of  cer- 
tain objects,  without  the  necessary  previous  influence 
of  any  contingent  circumstances, — I  yet  allow  the 
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power  of  such  circumstances,  not  merely  to  produce 
analogous  emotions,  when  otherwise  these  would  not 
hare  arisen,  but  also  to  modify,  and  even  in  some 
cases  to  overcome  our  original  tendencies  themselves, 
in  the  same  manner  ns  wc  found  that  our  original 
tendencies  to  other  emotions  might  he  modified  and 
overcome,  in  particular  cases  of  a  different  bind.  I 
allow  this  influence  of  circumstances  on  our  emotions 
of  beauty,  in  the  same  manner  as  I  allow  the  very 
general  empire  of  prejudice,  and  the  power  of  all 
the  accidental  circumstances,  which  may  prepare  the 
mind,  less  or  more,  for  the  reception,  or  for  the  denial 
of  truth,  though  I  do  not  regard  truth  itself  aa  arbi- 
trary in  its  own  nature ;  that  in  to  say,  since  truth  is 
only  a  general  name  of  a  feeling  common  to  many 
propositions,  1  do  not  regard  all  propositions,  and  the 
propositions  opposite  to  them,  as  equally  fitted  to  ex- 
cite this  feeling  of  truth  in  the  mind.  The  analogy 
of  truth,  indeed,  as  that  which  there  is  a  greater  ori- 
ginal tendency  to  feel  in  certain  propositions  than  in 
others,  though  a  tendency  which  circumstances  may, 
in  certain  minds,  weaken  and  even  reverse,  seems  to 
me  a  very  important  one  in  this  discussion ;  since  pre- 
cisely the  same  arguments  which  are  urged  by  those 
H  who  contend  for  the  exclusive  influence  of  association 
Vin  the  production  of  beauty,  might  be  urged,  as  I 
showed  you,  with  equal  force,  against  those  distinc- 
tions of  truth  and  falsehood,  which  the  assertora  of 
the  creative  influence  of  association,  in  the  less  ini. 
jiortant  department  of  taste,  would  surely  be  unwill- 
ing to  abandon.  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  circumstan- 
ces to  make  us  regard  objects  as  beautiful,  which, 
kWt  for  those  circumstances,  would  not  have  excited 
any  emotion  whatever,  and,  in  many  cases,  even  to 
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original  beauty  can  maintain ;  it  is  not  less  in  tbe 
power  of  circumstances,  as  the  history  of  the  different 
Buperstitions  of  the  world,  and  of  the  very  schools  of 
wisdom,  in  all  the  various  departments  of  philosophy, 
fiuflicteiitly  shows,  to  make  us  regard  as  true,  what 
we  otherwise  should  have  regarded  as  false,  and  false 
what  we  otherwise  should  have  regarded  as  true.  The 
mind  is  formed,  indeed,  to  feel  truth,  and  to  feel 
beauty;  but  it  is  formed  also  to  be  affected  by  cir- 
cumstances, the  influence  of  which  may,  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  be  inconsistent  with  either  of  those  feel- 
ings; and  the  resulting  belief,  or  the  resulting  emo- 
tion, may  naturally  be  supposed  to  vary  with  the 
strength  of  these  accidental  circumstances. 

When  1  say,  then,  of  the  mind,  that  there  seems 
greater  reason,  on  the  whole,  to  suppose  it  endowed 
with  some  original  susceptibility  of  this  pleasing 
emotion,  I  speak  of  these  original  susceptibilities,  as 
developed  in  circumstances,  in  which  the  feelings 
which  certain  objects  would  naturally  tend  to  excite, 
are  not  opposed  by  more  powerful  feelings ;  by  views 
of  utility,  for  example,  which  arc  promoted,  in  mauy 
cases,  by  deviations  from  forms,  that  of  tliemselves 
would  be  the  most  pleasing — or,  by  the  influence  of 
habitual  or  even  accidental  associations.  These  un- 
questionably may,  as  we  have  already  seen,  suspend 
and  even  reverse  our  emotions  of  beauty,  as  they  sus- 
pend or  reverse  our  other  emotions,  even  our  most 
powerful  emotions  of  desire  ;  but,  though  tlicy  do  this, 
it  may  be  only  in  the  same  way.  as  every  greater  force 
overcomes  a  less  which  still  implies  the  existence  of 
that  less,  though,  if  we  saw  only  the  one  simple  mo- 
tion that  results  from  the  conflict  of  the  unequal 
forces,  we  might  be  led  to  think  that  the  impelling 
cause  also  was  simple,  and  wholly  in  the  direction  of 
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the  motion  which  we  perceive.  The  writers,  there- 
fore, who  would  reduce  our  emotion  of  beauty  en- 
tirely to  the  influence  of  association,  and  who  endea- 
vour to  justify  their  theory  hy  instances  of  the  power 
of  particular  associations,  seem  to  make  far  too  great 
an  assumption.  They  do  not  prove  the  influence  of 
original  beauty  to  be  nothing,  by  proving  the  influence 
of  other  principles  to  be  somctliing  more.  What  eye 
is  there,  however  little  exercised  it  may  be  in  dis- 
criminating forms,  which  does  not,  at  least  in  the 
mature  state  of  tlie  mind,  whatever  it  may  have  done 
originally,  feel  the  beauty  of  the  circle  or  of  the  ellipse, 
considered  simply  as  figures,  withovit  regard  to  any 
particular  end  ?  and  though  it  may  be  easy  to  collect 
instances,  in  which  we  prefer,  to  these  forms,  some  one 
of  the  angular  figures,  on  account  of  some  useful  pur- 
pose to  which  the  angular  figure,  though  less  pleasing 
in  itself,  maybe  subservient,  this  does  not  prove  that 
the  curve  is  not  felt  as  more  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
only  that  it  is  not  felt  to  be  beautifid,  where  the 
pleasing  emotion  which  of  itself  it  would  excite,  is 
overcome  by  the  paiuful  feeling  that  arises  from  ob- 
vious unfitness,  in  comparison  with  some  other  figure 
more  suitable.  Though  a  circle,  for  example,  may  in 
itself  be  more  pleasing  tlian  an  oblong,  we  may  yet 
prefer  an  oblong  for  our  doors  and  windows ;  the  feel- 
ings of  comparative  convenience  and  inconvenience 
being  more  powerful  than  the  feelings  which  they 
overcome,  of  beauty  in  the  mere  form,  considered 
without  reference  to  an  end ;  or  rather,  the  fitness  of 
one  form  for  the  use  intended,  involving  in  itself  a 
species  of  beauty  which  may  be  termed  natural  beauty 
as  much  as  the  other.  In  the  mere  bodily  sense  of 
taste,  we  never  think  of  contending,  that  all  the  ori- 
ginal affections  of  the  sense  are  indifl'ercnt,  and  become 
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agreeable  or  disagreeable,  by  mere  association ;  yet 
we  know  well  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  habit  to 
modify  and  reverse  these  feelings,  so  as  to  render  a 
luxury  to  one,  what  is  absolutely  nauseous  to  another. 
Different  nations  have,  indeed,  an  admiration  of  very 
different  works  of  genius  ;  but  the  mere  cookery  of 
different  nations  is,  perhaps,  still  more  strikingly 
various  than  their  prevalent  intellectual  tastes.  There 
is,  unquestionably,  however,  an  original  tendency  to 
delight  in  sweetness,  though  certain  circumstances 
may  induce  a  preference  of  what  is  bitter ;  and  there 
may,  too,  surely  be  an  original  tendency  to  feel  the 
emotion  of  beauty  from  certain  objects,  though,  by  the 
similar  influence  of  circumstances,  we  may  be  led  to 
prefer  to  them^  colours  or  proportions  of  a  different 
kind.  Upon  the  whole,  the  probable  inference  whicli, 
as  I  have  already  said,  seems  to  me  the  most  legiti- 
mate that  can  be  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  beauty, 
with  respect  to  its  existence  as  an  original  emotion,  is, 
that  certain  objects,  various  perhaps  in  different  indi- 
viduals, do  tend  originally,  and  without  any  views  of 
indirect  utility,  or  any  previous  associations,  to  excite 
emotions  that  are  agreeable  in  themselves,  and  capable 
of  being  reflected  back,  and  combined  with  the  agree- 
able object ;  but  that  these  may  be  variously  modified 
by  views  of  utility,  or  by  permanent  or  even  accidental 
associations ;  since  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  our  ori- 
ginal tendencies  which  implies  that  they  must  be 
omnipotent,  and  the  same  iu  all  times  and  circum- 
stances. To  the  child,  at  least  as  soon  as  he  ia 
capable  of  making  known  to  us  in  any  way  his  de- 
lights and  preferences,  certain  objects  soem  to  be  pro- 
ductive, in  a  higher  degree  than  others,  of  that  pleasing 
emotion,  which  we  denominate  beauty,  when  reflected 
and  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  the  objects  that  excited 
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it ;  and  as  certainly  this  delightful  emotion  varies  in 
the  course  of  his  life,  from  object  to  ohject,  innumer- 
able times,  according  to  circumstances,  which  we  may 
not  always  be  able  to  detect,  but  which  it  is  generally 
not  very  difficult  to  trace,  at  least  in  some  of  their 
most  striking  and  permanent  influences. 

In  the  case  of  those  theories,  which  would  refer  all 
beauty  in  the  forms  and  colours,  or  other  qualities  of 
material  things,  to  the  suggestion  of  mental  qualities, 
and  the  succession  of  associate  trains  of  images  in 
accordance  with  these,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  may  have  led  to  the  illusion,  if  the  theories  are 
truly  to  be  held  to  be  illusive ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance 
common,  you  will  perceive,  to  all  those  cases  on 
which  the  theories  are  professedly  founded.  By  the 
mere  laws  of  suggestion,  though  no  other  laws  of 
mind  were  concerned,  and  though  beauty,  as  a  primary 
direct  emotion,  were  the  exclusive  inrariable  result 
of  certain  perceptions  in  all  mankind  alike,  as  imme- 
diate as  the  perceptions  themselves,  analogous  objects 
would  unquestionably  suggest  analogous  objects;  and, 
where  the  suggestions  were  rapid,  and  the  pleasing 
emotion  of  beauty  continued  to  co-exist  with  various 
suggestions,  it  might  not  be  very  obvious,  when  we 
endeavoured  to  review  the  whole  scries  of  feelings,  to 
which  set  of  feelings  the  priority  should  be  assigned ; 
and  whether  the  emotion  which  perhaps  led  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  analogous  objects,  by  the  mere 
influence  of  this  common  delightful  feeling,  might  not 
be  itself  rather  the  result  of  them.  The  pleasure 
which  preceded  the  suggestion  of  an  agreeable  object, 
and  still  continued  after  that  object  was  suggested, 
might  thus  seem  to  be  the  cfl'ect  of  the  suggestion  of 
the  agreeable  object  itself.  When,  therefore,  in  our 
endeavour  to  explain   the   beauty  of  any  corporeal 
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form,  we  dwell  on  it  for  any  lengtli  of  time,  or  even 
when  we  dwell  on  it  with  that  mere  passive  gaze  of 
pleasure  which  ita  beauty  excites,  a  variety  of  analo- 
gous objecta  may  bo  suggested  during  the  delightfnl 
contemplation ;  and,  anioiijy  these,  since  the  different 
mental  affectioaa,  intellectual  and  moral,  which  we 
fed  in  ourselves,  or  observe  in  others,  must  present 
to  us  the  most  interesting  of  all  analogies,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  some  analogous  mental  qualities  should 
very  readily  arise  in  our  mind,  as  any  other  analogous 
object  is  suggested  in  any  other  train.  The  pleasure 
attached  to  the  contemplation  of  the  mental  quality 
will,  of  course,  blend  with  the  pleasure  previously  felt 
from  the  material  object ;  and  may  be  conceived  to  be 
itself  the  chief  constituent  of  that  primary  pleaanre, 
since  the  subsequence  is  too  rapid  to  be  distinguish- 
able on  reflection.  There  is  a  pleasure  also,  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  such  a  case,  frora  the  mere  perce|>- 
tion  of  the  analogy  of  the  co-existing  objects  of 
thought, — a  pleasure  that  constitutes  the  whole  charm 
of  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  poet  and  tlie  rhe- 
torician,— which  gives,  therefore,  an  additional  delight 
to  the  mental  suggestion  when  the  kindred  image  is 
suggested,  and  consequently  leads  us  the  more  to 
aacribe  to  it  the  whole  delight  which  we  feel.  But 
though,  when  we  consider  any  forms  and  colours, 
eiraple  or  combined,  the  analogy  of  some  mental  affec- 
tion may  be  suggested,  and  though,  when  the  analo- 
gous feeling  is  suggested,  the  pleasure  of  the  beauty 
may  be  greatly  increased,  this  is  no  proof  that  the 
material  objects  themselves  are  not  pleasing,  inde- 
pendent of  the  suggestion,  though  not  perhaps  to  an 
equal  degree.  The  softness  of  moonshine  may  derive 
no  slight  charm,  and  perhaps  its  chief  charm,  from 
the  mild  graces  of  the  mind  which  it  suggests,  or  the 
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remembrance  of  many  a  delightful  evening  walk  with 
fi'iends  whom  we  loved.  But  tUia,  certainly,  is  far 
from  proving  that  the  softness  of  raooushine  would 
not  be  delightful,  in  any  degree,  if  it  had  not  excited 
finch  analogous  concGi)tions.  The  sun,  bursting  in  all 
his  majesty,  like  the  sovereign  of  the  ethereal  world, 
through  the  clouds,  which  he  seems  to  annihilate  with 
the  very  brightness  of  his  glory,  presents  unquestion- 
ably many  moral  analogies  which  add  to  our  delight, 
when  we  gaze,  above  or  below,  on  that  instant  change 
which  all  nature  seems  to  feel : — 

I>eiiso  relamine  niibis 
Obsltua,  et  tetrS  prcssua  caligioe  Titan, 

Nativo  denium  radlanlis  actimine  Iwcia 
Niibila  pernimpit  Victor,  seqiie  Bssetit  orbi, 
Spleudidus,  et  toto  rutilans  spatiatur  Olympo. 

The  similitude  which  these  beautiful  verses  develop, 
is  unqnestionahly  most  pleasing.  But  would  there, 
indeed,  be  no  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  so  mag- 
nificent an  object,  if  some  moral  analogy  were  not 
excited,  and  if  the  sun  itself,  with  the  instant  succes- 
sion of  darkness  and  splendour,  and  the  light  diffused 
over  every  object  beneath,  were  all  of  which  our  mind 
could  be  said  to  be  conscious  ? 

Though,  in  this  question  of  probabilities  which  we 
have  been  considering,  the  preponderance  seeras  to 
me  to  be  in  favour  of  the  belief  of  some  original 
tendencies  to  the  emotion  of  beauty,  on  the  contem- 
plation of  certain  objects ;  I  have  already  said,  that  it 
is  only  a  small  part  of  this  order  of  emotions  which 
we  can  ascribe  to  such  a  source ;  and  these,  as  I  con- 
ceive of  very  humble  value,  in  relation  to  other  moro 
important  emotions  of  the  order,  which  are  truly  the 
product  of  associations  of  various  kinds.  Though 
all  objects  might  not  have  been  originally  indifferent, 
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the  objects  of  our  livelier  emotions  at  present,  are 
certainly  those  which  speak  to  us  of  moral  analoji^ies 
and  happy  remembrances.  It  will  not  be  an  unin- 
teresting inquiry,  then,  in  what  way  these  associations 
operate,  in  giving  birth  to  the  emotious,  or  in  aiding 
them  with  such  powerful  accessions  of  delight.  Let 
ns  pass,  then,  from  the  question  of  original  beauty,  to 
this  still  more  important  investigation. 

The  investigation,  when  we  6rst  enter  on  it,  may 
Beem  a  very  easy  one.     It  is,  as  we  have  found  from 
our  examination  of  the  laws  of  mind,  the  nature  of 
one  object,  either  perceived  or  conceived,  to  suggest, 
by  the  common  laws  which  regulate  our  trains  of 
thought  at  all  times,  some  other  object  or  feeling,  that 
has  to  it  some  one  of  many  relations ;  and  this  again 
may  suggest  others  related  to  it  in  like  manner.    Each 
suggestion,  during  a  long  train  of  thought,  may  be  the 
suggestion  of  some  delightful  object,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly of  the  delightful  emotions  which  such  objects 
were  of  themselves  capable  of  inducing;  and  thotigh 
the  amount  of  gratification  additional,  in  each  sepa- 
rate suggestion,  may  be  slight,  the  gratification  afforded 
by  a  long  series  of  such  images,  all  delightful  in  them- 
selves,  and  all  harmonizing  with  the  object  imme- 
diately before  us,  may  be  very  considerable,  so  con- 
siderable as  to  be  sufficient  not  to  favour  merely,  but 
absolutely  to  constitute  that  emotion,  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  beauty.     Such  is  the  view  of  the 
origin  of  this  emotion,  which  has  been  given,  with 
much  felicity  of  language,  and  with  much  happy  illns- 
tration  of  example  and  analysis,  by  my  very  ingenious 
and  very  eloquent  friend,  the  author  of  the  Essays  on 
the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste.     The  continued 
suggestion  of  trains  of  harmonizing  images,  Mr  Alison 
considers  as  essential  to  the  emotion ;  which  consists, 
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according  to  him,  not  more  in  the  kindred  associate 
feelings  themselves,  that  are  recalled  to  the  mind, 
than  in  the  peculiar  delight  attending  wliat  he  terms 
the   exercise  of  the  imagination   in  recalling  them ; 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  view  which  I  have 
given  you  of  our  mental  functions,  the  delight  which 
he  supposes  to  attend  the  mere  suggestion  of  image 
after  image  in  associate  and  harmonizing  trains  of 
thought.     This  opinion,  as  to  the  delight  of  the  mere 
exercise  of  imagination,  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
belief  of  a  sort  of  voluntary  exertion   of  the  mind, 
in  such  traius,  when  all  which  truly  takes  place  in 
them,  as  I  endeavoured,  in  former  lectures,  to  explain 
to  you,  is  the  operation  of  the  common  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, that  may  be   pleasing  or   painful    in    their 
influence,  precisely  as  the  separate  feelings  that  rise 
by  suggestion  are  themselves  pleasing  or  painful.  The 
exercise  of  imagination,  in  such  a  case,  is  nothing 
more  than  these  separate  states  themselves.     When 
we  gaze  on  a  beautiful  object,  we  do  not  call  up  the 
analogous  images  that  may  arise,  but  they  arise  of 
themselves  unwilled ;  and  if  the  images  were  of  an 
opposite  kind,  the  process  would  itself  be  painful. 
Indeed,  if  the  supposed  exercise  of  imagination  were 
in  itself,  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  necessarily  pleas- 
ing, this  exercise,  Mr  Alison  should  have  remembered, 
is  not  confined  to  objects  that  are  beautiful,  bni  is 
common  to  these  with  the  objects  that  excite  emo- 
tions opposite  to  those  of  beauty ;  in  which,  therefore, 
it  would  not  be  very  easy  for  him  to  account  for  its 
different  effect.     Since,  according  to  his  theory,  the 
same  species  of  exercise  of  imagination  is  involved  in 
these  likewise,  it  is  very  evident  that,  if  necessarily 
pleasing,  it  should  tend,  not  to  increase,  but  to  lessen 
the   disagreeable   feelings,   and   to   convert   ugliness 
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itself  into  a  minor  sort  of  beauty.  On  the  fallacy  of 
tJiis  supposed  part  of  the  process,  however,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  dwell.  I  allude  to  the  supposed 
deliglit  of  the  mere  exercise  at  present,  only  to  show 
how  necessary  it  has  been  felt,  in  this  theory,  to 
account,  by  a  multitude  of  images,  for  an  amount  of 
delight  which  seems  too  great  for  any  single  image  or 
suggestion.  Here,  then,  lies  the  great  difficulty,  which 
that  theory  has  to  overcome.  To  him  who  reflects  on 
the  circumstances  that  have  attended  the  emotion,  in 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  most  strongly  felt,  does  it  J 
appear,  on  this  review,  that  a  series  of  images  succeed-  ' 
ing  images  have  passed  through  liis  mind?  When  we 
turn  our  eye,  for  example,  on  a  beautiful  Jiving  foiiOt 
is  there  no  immediate  or  almost  immediate  feeling  of 
delight  whatever  ?  but  do  we  tliink  of  many  analogies, 
— and,  till  these  analogies  have  all  been  scanned,  and 
the  amount  of  enjoyment  which  may  have  attended 
the  different  objects  of  them  been  measured,  is  the 
countenance  of  smiles,  or  the  form  of  grace,  only  a 
mass  of  coloured  matter  to  our  eyes?  There  are 
cases,  surely,  in  which  the  feeling  of  beauty  is  imme- 
diately consequent  on  the  veiy  perception  of  the  beau- 
tiful form, — so  immediately  consequent,  that  it  would 
be  difticult  to  convince  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  reflect  on  such  sub- 
jects, that  there  is  any  subsequence  whatever,  and  that 
the  delightfi]!  emotion  is  not  itself  the  very  glance 
which  gives  that  happy  feeling  in  instant  sequence  to 
the  souL  I  have  no  hesitation  even  in  saying,  that 
the  more  intense  the  feeling  of  beauty  may  be,  the  less 
is  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  pass  from  the  delight- 
ful form,  which  fills  the  heart  as  it  fills  the  eyes,  to 
images  of  distant  analogy  ;  that  this  transition  takes 
place  chiefly  where  the  emotion  is  of  a  slight  kind ; 
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and  that  ^hat  is  said  to  constitute  beauty  has  thus 
an  inverse  and  not  a  direct  proiH)tiion  to  that  very 
beauty  which  it  is  said  directly  to  constitute.  There 
can  be  no  question,  at  least,  that,  in  the  language  of 
every  poet,  and  of  every  inipussioned  descrii)erof  these 
impassioned  feelings,  the  total  suspension  of  all  our 
faculties,  but  of  that  which  is  fixed  on  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  the  dazzling  object  itself,  is  stated  as  an  essen- 
tial character  of  excess  of  this  emotion.  There  is  uni- 
formly described  a  sort  of  rapturous  stupefaction, 
which  overwhelms  every  other  thought  or  feeling; 
and  though  this,  in  its  full  extent,  may  be  true  only  in 
those  excessive  emotions  which  belong  rather  to  poetry 
than  to  sober  life,  even  in  sober  life  there  is  assuredly 
an  approach  to  it;  and  we  may  safely,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  the  beauty  which  scarcely  allows 
the  mind  to  wander  for  a  moment  from  itself,  is  not 
less  than  the  beauty  which  allows  its  happy  admirer 
to  run  over  the  thousand  kind  and  gentle  qualities 
which  it  expresses,  or  to  wander,  still  more  widely, 
over  a  thousand  analogies  in  other  objects. 

If  we  attend,  then,  to  the  whole  course  of  our  feel- 
ings, during  our  admiration  of  the  objects  which  wo 
term  beautiful,  we  are  far  from  discovering  the  process 
of  which  Mr  Alison  speaks.  We  do  not  find  that 
there  is,  at  least  that  there  is  necessarily,  any  wide 
combination,  or  rapid  succession,  of  trains  of  those 
associate  images  or  feelings  which  he  terms  ideas  of 
emotion ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  chief  part  of  beauty  is  truly  derived  from  that 
mental  process  which  has  been  termed  association, — ■ 
the  suggestion  of  some  feeling  or  feelings,  not  involved 
in  the  primary  perception,  nor  necessarily  flowing  from 
it.     In  what  manner,  then,  does  the  suggestion  act  ? 

The  modes  in  which  it  acts,  seem  to  me  to  be  what 
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I  am  about  to  describe, — motles  that  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  general  processes  wliich  we  have 
found  to  take  place  in  the  mind,  in  the  phenomena 
before  considered  by  us. 

The  associate  feelings,  that  produce  this  effect,  are, 
I  conceive,  of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  any  very 
vivid  delight  that  may  have  been  accidentally  con- 
nected with  any  particular  object,  may  be  recalled  in 
suggestion  by  the  same  object,  so  as  afterwards  to 
make  it  seem,  in  combination  with  this  associate  feel- 
ing, more  pleasing  than  it  originally  seemed  to  ub; 
and  may,  in  like  manner,  and  with  similar  effect,  as 
when  it  is  recalled  by  the  same  object,  be  recalled 
directly  by  an  object  similar  or  analogous  to  the  for- 
mer, which  thus,  even  when  we  first  gaze  upon  it,  may 
appear  to  have  a  sort  of  original  loveliness,  which,  but 
for  the  rapid  and  unperceived  suggestion,  it  would  not 
have  possessed.  One  degree  of  beauty  is  thus  ac- 
quired, by  every  object  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
a  source  to  us  of  auy  ,primary  pleasure  ;  and  with  this 
faint  degree  of  pleasing  emotion,  other  pleasures*  aris- 
ing perhaps  wholly  from  accidental  sources,  at  various 
times,  may  be  combined,  in  like  manner,  rendering  the 
state  of  mind,  in  the  progressive  feeling  more  complex; 
but  still,  as  one  feeling  or  state  of  the  mind,  not  less 
capable  of  being  again  suggested  by  the  perception  of 
the  same  or  similar  objects,  than  the  less  complex 
emotion  that  in  the  first  stage  preceded  it.  With 
every  new  accidental  accession  of  pleasure,  in  the  in- 
numerable events  that  occur  from  year  to  year,  the 
delight  itself  becomes  more  complex ;  till  at  length  the 
whole  amount  of  complex  pleasure,  which  the  same 
object  may  afford  by  this  rapid  suggestion  to  the  mind 
which  contemplates  it,  may  be  as  diff*ereat  from  that 
which  constituted  the  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  fourth 
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or  fifth  st^e  of  the  growth  of  the  emotion,  as  that 
beauty  itself,  in  its  fourth  or  fifth  stage,  differed  from 
the  simple  original   perceittion.     Still,  however,  the 
pleasing  emotion,  though  the  gradual  result  of  many 
feelings  of  many  different  staj^es,  is  itself  always  one 
feeling,  or  momentary  state  of-  the  mind,  that,  as  one 
feeling,  admits  of  being  suggested  as  readily  and  rapid- 
ly in  any  one  stage,  as  in  any  of  the  stages  preceding; 
and  it  is  this  immediate  state  of  complex  emotion, 
however  slowly  and  gmdually  fonned,  wbich  I  con- 
ceive to  be  suggested  when  objects  appear  to  us  beau- 
tiful ;   not  the  number  of  separate  delightful  states, 
which  Mr  Alison's  theory  supposes  to  be  essentially 
iiEcesaary.     We  feel  the  instant  emotion  of  loveliness 
ODthe  perception  of  a  particular  object,  though  we 
may  have  been  years  in  forming  those  complex  associ- 
ations which  have  rendered  the  mind  capable  of  now 
feeling  that  iuataut  emotion.     It  is  in  this  way  that 
a  landscape,  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  scene 
of  our  early  youth,  or  to  any  other  scene  where  we 
have  been  peculiarly  happy,  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  as 
more  beautiful  by  us,  than  by  others  who  have  not 
shared  with  ns  that  source  of  additional  embellishment. 
The  countenance  of  one  who  is  dear  to  us  sheds  a 
charm   over   similar  features   that  might   otherwise 
scarcely  have  gained  from  us  a  momentary  glance. 
An  author,  whose  work  we  have  read  at  an  early 
period  with  delight,  when  it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
earliest  gifts  which  we  received,  or  the  memorial  of 
soine  tender  friendship,  continues  for  ever  to  exercise 
no  inconsiderable   domiuion  over  our  general  taste. 
In  these,  and  innumerable  eases  of  the  same  kind, 
^vbich  must  have  occurred  to  every  one  in  his  own 
experience,  the  direct  suggestion  is  of  an  amount  of 
particular  delight,  associated  with  the  particular  ob- 
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jecfc.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  I  con- 
ceive the  emotion  of  beauty  to  be  excited,  and  the  chief 
source  of  all  the  pleasures  which  we  clasa  under  that 
comprehensive  name.  It  is  sufficiently  easy  to  be  un- 
derstood ;  it  accounts  for  the  variety  of  emotions  in 
different  individuals,  when  the  object  which  one  ad- 
mires is  such  as  to  others  seems  scarcely  of  a  nature  to 
afford  any  pleasing  emotion  whatever ;  auti,  above  all» 
it  accounts  for  those  more  perplexing  anomalies  which 
we  sometimes  find  in  the  taste  of  the  same  individual, 
when  he  admires,  in  some  cases,  with  an  admiration 
that  seems  to  lis  scarcely  consistent  with  the  refined 
fastidiousness  which  he  displays  on  other  occasions. 
The  delightful  emotion  which  he  feels  from  objects 
that  appear  to  others  inferior  to  the  far  nobler  objects 
of  which  he  disapproves,  may,  in  such  cases,  be  con- 
fined to  liim,  because  the  associations  from  which  the 
emotion  has  arisen  were  his  alone. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  have  said,  that  the  chief  plea- 
sure of  the  emotion  arises.  But  if  all  the  influence  of 
association  on  beauty  were  exercised  in  this  way,  by 
the  direct  suggestion  of  a  particular  amount  of  plea-  f 
sure  resulting  from  accidental  causes,  that  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  individual,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  whole  phenomena  of  this  tribe  of  erao- 
tiona ;  above  all,  for  those  regular  gradations  of  beauty 
jn  different  objects,  which  are  felt  in  most  cases  with 
so  general  an  agreement  by  the  greater  number  of 
cultivated  minds,  and  so  uniformly,  or  almost  uni-  i 
formly,  by  the  same  individual.  If  every  object  had  ■ 
its  own  particular  associations  in  the  mind  of  every 
individual,  and  every  object  many  opposite  associa- 
tions, it  might  be  expected  that  the  emotion  of  beauty, 
or  at  least  the  estimate  of  the  degree  of  beauty,  would 
fluctuate  in  the  same  individual  according  to  these 
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caprices  of  accidental  suggestion,  and  in  the  great 
multitude  of  society  would  fluctuate  at  different  mo- 
ments, so  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  fixed  in  any 
way.  A  face  which  at  one  time  suggested  one  parti- 
cular deliglit,  might  suggest,  by  its  various  analogies, 
or  various  circumstances  of  the  past,  various  degrees 
of  delight,  and  with  these,  therefore,  a  perpetual 
variety  of  the  resulting  emotion.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  variety,  however,  we  estimate  objects  very  nearly 
in  the  same  way.  There  is  a  notion  of  excellence  ac- 
quired in  some  manner, — a  relative  notion  of  fitness  to 
excite  a  certain  amount  of  delight,  which  seems  to  be 
for  ever  iu  our  mind  to  direct  us,  according  to  wliich 
we  fix  at  some  precise  degree  the  varying  beauty  of 
the  moment.  There  is  every  appearance,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  of  the  suggestion  of  one  general  feeling, 
and  not  merely  of  various  fluctuating  feelings.  The 
suggestion  of  this  general  feeling,  which  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  tlie  laws  of  thought  already  investi- 
gated by  us,  forms,  I  conceive,  a  second  mode  of  asso- 
ciation, in  its  influence  on  the  emotion  of  beauty  ;  and 
it  is  this  chiefly  which  aids  us  in  fixing  the  degrees  of 
what  we  constantly,  or  almost  constantly,  recognise  as 
less  or  more  beautiful  than  certain  other  objects;  that 
is  to  say,  less  or  more  fit  to  excite  in  cultivated  minds 
a  certain  amount  of  pleasure. 

I  have  already  explained  to  you  in  what  manner 
the  process  of  generalizing  takes  place.  We  see  two 
or  more  objects,  we  are  struck  witli  their  resemblance 
in  certain  respects,  we  have  a  general  notion  of  the 
cii'cumstances  in  which  they  thus  resemble  each  other, 
to  the  exclusion,  of  course,  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  no  resemblance.  For  many  of  these 
mere  relative  suggestions  of  resemblance  we  invent 
words,  which,  from  the  generality  of  the  notion  ex- 
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pressed  by  thorn,  are  dciioiuinated  general  terms; 
such  as  quadruped,  auiraal,  peace,  virtue,  happiness, 
excellence.  But,  though  we  invent  many  such  general 
terras,  we  invent  them,  it  is  evident,  only  in  a  very 
few  cases,  comparatively  with  the  cases  of  general 
feeling  of  resemblance  of  some  sort,  in  which  they  are 
not  invented ;  and  we  apply  the  same  name  frequently, 
iu  different  cases,  when  the  general  feelings  in  our 
mind,  however  analogous,  are  not  strictly  the  sjune. 
We  apply  the  word  peace,  for  example,  to  many 
states  of  international  rest  from  war,  which  are  far 
from  conveying  the  same  notions  of  safety  and  tran- 
quillity; the  word  happiness,  to  many  states  of  mind 
which  we  feel  at  the  same  time,  or  might  feel,  if  we 
reflected  on  them,  to  be,  in  species  and  intensity,  very 
different;  the  word  beauty,  to  many  objects  which 
excite  in  us  very  different  degrees  of  delightful  emo- 
tion, and  which  we  readily  recognise  as  fit  only  to 
excite  the  emotion  in  these  different  degrees.  In 
short,  though  our  general  terms  be  few,  our  general 
feelings  are  almost  infinite, — as  infinite  as  the  possible 
resemblances  which  can  be  felt  in  any  two  or  more 
objects;  and  though  we  have  not  words  expressive  of 
all  the  degrees  of  feelings  we  Imve  notions  of  these 
degrees  as  different, ^notions  of  various  degrees  of 
beauty, — various  degrees  of  happiness, — various  de- 
grees of  excellence  in  general, — not  embodied  in  words, 
but  capable  of  being  suggested  to  the  mind  by  parti- 
cular objects,  as  if  they  were  so  embodied.  These 
notions  have  been  formed  by  the  mind,  in  the  same 
way  as  all  its  other  general  notions  have  been  formed, 
by  the  observation  and  comparison  of  many  particu- 
lars ;  and  they  arise  to  the  mind  on  various  occasions, 
when  the  particulars  observed  correspond  with  the 
particulars  before  observed ;  in  the  same  way  ad  the 
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word  quadruped^  which  we  have  inTcnted  for  expres- 
sing various  animals  known  to  us,  occurs  to  our  mind 
when  we  see  for  the  first  time  some  other  animal,  of 
which  we  had  perhaps  never  heard,  but  wliich  agrees, 
ill  the  feeling  of  general  resemblance  which  it  excites, 
with  the  other  animals  foiiucrly  classed  by  us  under 
that  general  word.  This  ready  suggestion  of  general 
feelings  which  h  continually  taking  place,  in  applica- 
tions of  which  all  must  be  sensible,  and  the  possibility 
and  likelihood  of  which  no  one  will  deny,  is  that 
which  I  suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  emotion  at  present 
considered  by  us,  to  direct  our  general  estimate  of  de- 
grees of  beauty,  or,  in  other  words,  our  relative  notion 
of  the  fitness  of  certain  objects  to  excite  a  pleasing 
emotion  of  a  certain  intensity. 

We  discover  tbis  fituess,  as  we  discover  every  other 
species  of  fitness,  by  observation  of  the  past;  and  by 
observing  this  past  in  others,  as  well  as  in  ourselves, 
Hwe  correct,  by  the  more  general  coincidence  of  the 
associations  of  others,  what  would  be  comparatively 
irregular  and  capricious  in  the  results  of  our  own 
limited  a^ociations  as  individuals.  The  accidents  of 
one,  or  of  a  few,  when  variously  mingled,  become 
truly  laws  of  thought  of  the  many.  As  this  observa- 
tion is  more  and  more  enlarged,  the  irregularities  of 
individual  association  arc  more  and  more  counteracted 
by  the  foresight  of  tlie  diversities  of  general  sentiment, 
till,  at  length,  the  beauty  of  which  we  think,  in  our 
estimates  of  its  degree  of  excellence,  though  still  in  a 
certaiu  degree  influenced  by  former  accidental  feelings 
of  the  individual,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  beauty 
which  we  foreknow  that  others  are  to  feel ;  and 
which  we  are  capable  thus  of  foreknowing,  because 
we  have  made  a  wide  induction  of  the  objects  that 
have  been  observed  by  us  to  excite  the  emotion  in  its 
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variolas  degrees,  in  the  greater  number  of  those  whose 
emotions  we  have  bad  oppoi'tiiuitiesj  of  measuring. 

As  we  say  of  a  well-cultivated  memory,  tbat  it  i&  fl 
rich  in  images  of  the  past,  we  may  say  of  a  well-cul- 
tivated mind  in  general,  that  it  ia  rich  in  notions  of 
beauty  and  excellence, — notions  which  it  has  formed 
by  attentive  observation  and  study  of  various  objectfi, 
as  exciting,  in  various  circiimatances,  various  degrees 
of  delight  ;  but  which  ever  after  rise  simply  and 
readily  to  the  mind  by  suggestion,  according  as  the 
objects  perceived  or  imagined  are  of  a  nature  to  har- 
monize with  them.  The  general  notion  of  what  will 
be  most  widely  regarded  as  beauty  or  excellence,  in 
Borne  one  or  other  of  its  degrees,  rises  instantly,  or  at 
least  may  arise  instantly  to  the  mind,  on  the  percep-  ■ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  or  excellent  object,  and  with  it 
the  emotions  which  have  usually  attended  it.  In 
OUT  estimate  of  degrees  of  beauty,  then,  as  often  a« 
we  attempt  to  calculate  these,  it  ia  the  general  notion^ 
that  has  resulted  from  the  contemplation  of  many 
excellent  qualities,  which,  as  one  state  of  mind,  arises 
to  us»  and  directs  us ;  not  the  many  separate  states, 
which  constitute  the  remembrances  of  many  separate  I 
qualities.  These,  indeed,  are  not  necessarily  cxelitded ; 
though,  as  I  have  already  said,  they  arise  less  where 
the  beauty  is  felt  to  be  groat  than  where  it  ia  felt 
only  in  a  less  degree.  Many  analogous  images  may 
arise,  and  they  do  frequently  arise,  and,  if  pleasing  in 
themselves,  may  add  to  the  gratification  previously 
felt ;  but  though  they  may  arise,  and,  when  they 
arise,  increase  the  amount  of  pleasure,  they  are  far 
from  being  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pleasing  emo- 
tion itself.  Though  we  have  a  general  notion  attached 
to  the  word  peace,  this  cannot  exist  long  iu  our  mind, 
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without  exciting  some  particular  conception  in  accord- 
ance with  it ;  though  we  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
general  word  animal,  independently  of  the  particular 
species,  which  it  may  at  dilTerent  moments  sugge5t> 
we  yet  cannot  continue  long  to  think  uf  what  is  meant 
by  the  mere  general  word,  without  the  sn^estion  of 
some  particular  animals.  It  would  not  be  wonderful, 
then,  that  the  general  notion  of  beauty,  which  we 
have  attached  to  a  particular  form,  should,  of  itself 
give  rise  to  particular  suggestions  of  analogy,  exen 
though  the  form,  on  which  we  gaze,  were  not,  of  itself 
capable  of  suggesting  them  ;  and  it  cannot,  surely,  be 
more  wonderful,  that  it  should  allow  these  suggestions 
of  objects  analogous,  wiien  the  particular  form  per- 
ceived is  of  a  kind  to  concur  in  the  tendency  to  this 
suggestion,  with  the  general  notion  of  beauty  itself. 
It  is  this  subsequent  suggestion  of  trains  of  associate 
images,  increasing  perhaps  the  ctfect  of  the  emotion 
kihat  existed  previously  as  a  state  of  the  mind,  but  not 
producing  it,  which  has  led  the  very  ingenious  theorist 
to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  to  ascribe  to  these 
mere  consequences  of  the  feeling  of  beauty,  that  very 
feeling  itself,  which  more  probably  gave  occasion  to 
them.  Indeed,  if  the  suggestion  of  particular  images 
after  images,  and  not  the  suggestion  of  one  general 
delight,  or  the  more  general  auj^estion  of  beauty  or 
excellence  itself,  be  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  emotion,  it  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  to  account 
for  that  instant  or  almost  instant  delight,  which  beauty, 
in  its  form  of  most  powerful  attraction,  seems  to  beam 
[on  the  very  eye  that  gazes  on  it. 

What  fiutliraer  pomp 

AJoms  the  seat  ■w-hpro  Virtae  dwells  on  earth, 
And  Trutb's  eternal  daylight  ahines  around : 
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What  paint  belongs  to  man's  imperial  front. 
And  woman,  powerfn!  witL  beooraiag  BuiilBs  !  ' 

In  these  cases,  there  are  instaut  conceptions  of  dig- 
nity, or  of  gentleness,  which  we  attach  to  the  imperial 
front  of  man,  or  to  the  more  powerful,  and  more  truly 
imperial  smiles  of  woman.  What  we  term  expression 
is  the  suggestion  of  that  pjeneral  character  of  intelli- 
gence and  virtue,  which  is  said  to  be  expressed ;  not 
the  necessary  suggestion  of  many  separate  truths,  nor 
the  suggestion  of  many  separate  acts  of  kindness, 
which  may  be  suggested,  indeed,  if  we  continue  long 
to  contemplate  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  form ; 
but  which  are,  in  that  case,  subsequent  to  the  emo- 
tion, that,  in  its  origin  at  least,  truly  preceded  them. 

Such  are  the  modes  iu  which  I  conceive  the  past, 
in  our  emotion  of  beauty,  to  influence  the  present. 
But  if  all  which  the  past  presents  to  us  be  conceptioiiB 
of  former  delight,  how  happens  it  that  these  concep- 
tions, which  often  pass  along  our  mind  in  reverie,  witii 
only  faint  and  shadowy  pleasure,  should  be  heightened 
to  so  much  rapture,  when  suggested  by  some  real 
object  before  us?  The  images  suggested  may  afford 
the  sources  of  the  delight ;  but  the  delight  itself  most 
be  in  some  way  modified  before  it  is  converted  into 
beauty.  There  is  another  part  of  the  process,  then, 
which  we  have  not  yet  considered,  to  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  direct  your  attention. 

What  is  truly  most  important  to  the  emotion  of 
beauty,  is  this  very  part  of  the  process  which  theorists 
have  yet  neglected.  It  is  not  the  mere  suggestion  of 
certain  conceptions,  general  or  particular,  for  these 
often  form  a  part  of  our  trains  of  thought,  without  any 
very  lively  feeling  as  their  consequence.      It  is  the  fix- 

'  Pleasures  of  Imaginativn,  aecuud  form  uf  the  poem,  Book  !• 
T.  54T-551. 
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ing  and  embodying  of  these  in  a  real  object  before  us, 
which  gives  to  the  whole,  I  conceive,  one  general  im- 
pression of  reality.     This,  I  have  little  doubt,  takes 
place,  in  the  maunor  explained  by  nie  in  fonner  lec- 
tures, when  I  treated  of  the  peculiar  intluence  of  ob- 
jects of  perception ;  in  giving  liveliness  to  our  trainei 
of  suggestion,  and  consequently  greater  liveliness  to 
all  the  emotions  which  attend  them.     The  delight  of 
which  we  think,  when  images  of  the  past  arise,  is  very 
different  from  the  deliglit  which  seems  to  be  embodied 
in  objects,  and  to  meet  our  very  glance ;  as  the  terror 
of  the  superstitious,  when  they  think  of  a  spectre  in 
twilight,  is  very  different  from  that  which  they  feel, 
when  their  terror  is  incorporated  in  some  shadowy 
form  that  gleams  indistinctly  on  their  eye.     But  for 
a  process  of  tlie  kind  which  I  have  stated,  1  do  not 
see  how  the  effect  of  beauty,  as  seen,  should  be  so  very 
different,  as  it  most  certainly  is,  from  the  effect  pro- 
duced  by  a  long  meditation  on  all  those  noble  and 
gracious  characters  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  the  mere 
expression,  that  is  to  say,  the  mere  suggestion  of  which 
is  stated  to  he  all  which  constitutes  it.    It  is,  in  short, 
as  I  have  said,  this  very  part  of  the  process  which  seems 
to  me  the  most  important  in  the  whole  theory  of  beauty. 
The  incretised  elfect  of  tbat  iucor])orating  process, 
which,  I  suppose,  in  the  case  of  beauty,  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  more  than  what  we  have  found  to  take  place 
in  all  the  cases  of  suggestion  of  vivid  images,  by  ob- 
jects of  perception   rather  than  by  our  fainter  and 
more  fugitive  conceptions.      The  reality  of  what  is 
■Aruly  before  us,  gives  reality  to  all  the  associate  images 
that  blend  and  harmonize  with  it.      We  think  of 
ancient  Greece — we  tread  on  the  soil  of  Athens  or 
Sparta.     Our  emotion,  wliich  was  before  faint,  is  now 
one  of  the  liveliest  of  which  our  soul  is  susceptible; 
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because  it  is  fixed  and  realized  in  the  existing  and 
present  object.  The  earae  imagea  arise  to  us ;  but 
they  co-exist  now  as  they  rise,  with  all  the  roonu- 
ments  which  we  behold,  with  the  land  itself,  with  the 
sound  of  those  waves  which  are  dashing  now  as  they 
dashed  so  many  ages  before,  when  their  munnur  was 
heard  by  the  heroes  of  whom  we  think, — all  now  lives 
before  us ;  and  when  we  behold  a  bcantiful  form,  all 
the  images  suggested  by  it,  live  in  like  manner  in  it. 
It  does  not  suggest  to  us  what  was  once  delightful,  but 
it  is  itself  representative  of  what  was  once  delightful. 
The  visions  of  other  years  exist  again  to  our  verj' 
eyes.  We  see  embodied  all  which  we  feel  in  our 
mind;  and  the  source  of  the  delight,  which  is  itself  real. 
gives  instant  reality  to  the  delight  itself,  and  to  all 
the  harmonizing  images  that  blend  with  it.  We  may, 
even  in  solitude,  think  with  pleasure  of  the  kindness 
of  smiles  and  tones  which  we  have  loved:  but  when 
a  smile  of  the  same  kind  is  beaming  on  os,  or  when 
we  listen  to  similar  tones,  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  dream 
of  happiness ;  the  whole  seems  one  equal  perception, 
and  wo  are  surrounded  again,  as  it  were,  with  all  the 
vivid  happiness  of  the  past. 

Though  the  result  of  our  inquiry  into  origiral 
beauty,  then,  has  led  us  to  adopt  the  greater  proba- 
bility of  some  original  susceptibilities  of  emotions  of 
this  sort,  that  are  independent  of  the  arbitrary  associ- 
ations which  must  be  formed  in  the  progress  of  life; 
wc  have  found  sufficient  reason  to  ascribe  to  this  slow 
and  silent  growth  of  circumstances  of  adventitious 
delight,  almost  all  the  beauty  which  is  worthy  of  the 
name;  and  we  have  seen,  I  flatter  myself,  in  what 
manner  these  circumstances  operate  in  inducing  tbf 
emotion.  This  bappy  effect  I  have  shovm  to  be  too 
instantaneous  to  be  the  result  of  a  rapid  review  or 


suggestion  of  many  particulars,  in  each  separate  ca&e^ 
but  to  depend  on  the  combination  with  the  objects 
H -which  we  term  beautiful,  of  some  instant  complex 
feeling  of  past  delight,  or  of  those  general  notions  of 
beauty  and  excellence,  which  themselves,  indeed^  ori- 
ginally resulted  from  the  observation  of  particulars, 

■  but  which  afterwards  are  capable  of  being  soggested 
as  one  feeling  of  the  mind,  like  our  other  general 
notions  of  every  species;  and,  when  combined  with 
objects  really  existing,  or  felt  as  if  really  existing,  to 
derive  from  this  impression  of  reality  in  the  harmon- 
izing objects  with  which  they  are  mingled  in  our  per- 
ception, a  liveliness  without  which  they  could  not 
have  exercised  their  delightful  dominion  on  our  heart. 

■  Such,  T  conceive,  then,  in  the  princijdes  on  which 
it  depends,  is  that  delightful  dominion  which  is  exer- 
cised on  our  heart,  not  directly  by  mind  only,  but  by 
the  very  forms  of  inanimate  matter. 

Hence  tlio  wiJe  nnlvetse, 
ThToagh  all  the  seasons  of  revolring  worlds, 
Bears  wilucsa  with  its  people,  guild  aud  nicu, 
To  Heaiity's  Uifisful  power,  and,  with  the  voice 
Of  grateful  admimLimi,  alill  reaoumls; — 
Tbat  voice,  to  wliicli  ie  Beauty's  fratno  divine 
Ai  is  tlio  eiinning  of  tlio  maftor's  hand 
To  tbs  sweet  accent  of  tlie  weU-taa>eid  Ijre.' 


LECTURE  LVIL 

1.  Immediate  Emotions,  not  ineohin^  nece»»arilp  any  Moral 
Ffelir,g. — 5.  Beauty^  and  its  Jieverre,  concluded. — ii.  Sublimity, 
like  Beauitfi  a  vxere  l''e^iUtg  of  the  Mind. — ^Sonrccs  vf  tSitllimity. 

For  several  Lectures,  Gentlemen,  wc  have  been 

'  Fleasurca  of  Iroaj^malion,  second  form  of  the  poem,  Uook  I. 
682-689. 
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engaged  in  considering  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
our  emotions;  aa  emotion  coiiueetetl  with  bo  many 
sources  of  delight,  material,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
that  it  is  not  woncleiful  that  it  should  have  attracted, 
in  a  very  liigh  degree,  the  attention  of  metaphysical 
inquirers,  and  should  even  have  become  a  subject  of 
slight  study  with  those  lovers  of  easy  reading,  to 
whom  the  word  metaphysical  is  a  word  of  alarm,  and 
who  never  think  that  they  are  studying  metaphysics 
when  they  are  reading  only  of  delicate  forms,  and 
smiles,  and  graces.  What  they  feel  in  admiring 
beauty  is  an  emotion  so  very  pleasing  that  they  con- 
nect some  degree  of  pleasure  with  the  very  works 
that  treat  of  it,  and  would  perhaps  be  astonished  to 
learn,  that  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  this  emotion, 
which  it  would  seem  to  them  so  strange  not  to  feeK 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  inquiries  in  the  whole 
philosophy  of  mind. 

It  may  be  of  advantage,  then,  after  an  analytical  in- 
vestigation, which  is  in  itself  not  very  simple,  ami 
which  has  been  so  much  confused  by  a  multitude  of 
opinions,  to  review  once  more,  slightly,  our  progress 
and  the  results  which  we  have  obtained. 

In  whatever  manner  the  pleasing  emotion  itself 
may  arise,  and  however  simple  or  complex  it  ma}'  be, 
we  term  beauHful  the  object  by  which  it  is  excited. 
But  though,  philosophically  a  beautiful  object  be  con- 
sidered by  us  merely  as  that  which  excites  a  certain 
delightful  feeling  in  our  mind,  it  is  only  philosophi- 
cally that  we  thus  separate  completely  the  object 
from  the  delight  which  it  affords.  It  is  impossible 
for  u8  to  gaze  on  it  without  reflecting  on  it  this 
very  delight,  or  even  to  think  of  it,  without  conceiving 
some  spirit  of  delight  diffused  in  it, — a  never-fadiag 
pleasure  that,  as  if  in  independence  of  our  perception, 
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exists  in  it  or  floats  aroand  it,  as  mnch  when  no  eje 
beholds  it  as  when  it  is  the  gaze  and  happiness  of  a 
thousauJ  eyes. 

Such  in  its  reflection  from  onr  own  mind,  on  the  object 
that  seems  to  embody  it,  is"  the  beauty  which  we  truly 
feel ;  and  if  the  objects  that  excite  it  were  uniformly 
the  same  in  all  mankind,  little  more  would  have  re- 
mained for  inquiry.  But.  far  from  being  uniform  in 
its  causes  in  all  mankind,  the  emotion  is  not  uniform 
in  a  single  individual,  for  a  single  year,  or  even,  in  the 
rapid  changes  of  fashion,  for  a  few  months  of  a  single 
year.  These  rapid  cliatiges.  at  once  so  universal  and 
BO  capricious  in  their  influence,  led  us  naturally  to 
inquire,  whether  fashion,  in  all  its  arbitrary  power, 
and  other  circumstances  of  casual  association,  peculiar 
to  individual  minds,  be  not  the  modifiers  only,  but 
perhaps  the  very  source  of  all  those  emotions  which 
seem  to  vary  with  their  slightest  varieties. 
■  In  this  inquiry,  which,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  alone  it  is  in  our  power  to  enter  on 
it,  cannot  aflbrd  absolute  certainty  of  result,  but  only 
such  a  result  as  a  comparison  of  greater  and  less  pro- 
babilities aflbrds,  we  were  led,  on  such  a  comparison, 
to  a  conclusion  favourable  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
mind  has  some  original  tendencies  to  receive  impres- 
sions of  beauty  from  certain  objects,  rather  than  from 
others ;  though  it  has,  without  all  question,  at  the  same 
time,  other  tendencies,  wliicli  may  produce  feelings 
inconsistent  with  the  pleasing  craotion  that  otherwise 
would  have  attended  the  contemplation  of  those  objects, 
or  sufficient  of  themselves  to  constitute  the  pleasing 
emotion,  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  original  ten- 
dency to  feel  it — that  what  is  beauty,  therefore,  at  one 
period  of  life,  or  in  one  age  or  country,  even  in  cases 
[in  which  there  may  have  been  an  original  tendency  to 
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feel  it,  may  not  be  beauty  at  another  period  of  life,  or 
in  another  age  or  country,  from  the  mere  difference  of 
the  arbitrary  circumstances  which  have  varionsly  modi- 
fied the  original  tendency;  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
find  circumsfcancea  capable  of  modifying,  or  even  re- 
versing' other  species  of  emotions ;  this  difference  of 
result  being  not,  of  itself,  a  proof  of  the  unreality  of 
all  original  distinctions  of  tbia  sort,  more  than  the 
prejudices  and  delusions  of  mankind,  and  their  varying 
desires,  are  a  proof  that  truth  and  error  are  themselves 
indifferent,  and  all  things  originally  equally  desirable. 
It  is  like  the  descent  of  one  of  the  scales  of  a  balance, 
from  which  alone  it  would  be  absurd  to  conclude  that 
the  whole  weight  is  in  that  single  scale.  The  descent 
may  have  arisen  only  from  the  preponderance  of  & 
greater  weight  over  a  U'ss,  when,  but  for  the  addition 
of  some  new  substance  thrown  into  it,  the  sinking 
scale  would  have  arisen,  and  the  other  scale  have 
obeyed  that  natural  tendency,  which,  of  itself,  would 
have  directed  its  motion  to  the  earth. 

The  error  of  those  who  ascribe  to  the  suggestion 
of  mental  qualities  the  whole  emotion  of  beauty,  ia 
every  case,  corporeal  as  well  as  mental,  we  found  to 
be  very  probably  occasioned,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  laws  on  which  suggestion  depends 
— analogous  objects  suggesting  analogous  objects— 
and  corporeal  qualities  thus  suggesting  the  vei*y  strik- 
ing analogies  of  mind,  in  the  same  way  as  these  mutu- 
ally suggest  each  other — analogies  which  are  pleasing 
in  themselves,  and  may,  when  suggested,  mingle  their 
own  pleasure  with  the  delightful  emotion  previously' 
excited  by  the  corporeal  object.  But  it  is  very  evident 
tliat  the  suggestion  of  the  mental  quality  may,  in  this 
case,  be  the  effect,  or  the  mere  concomitant,  not  the 
cause,  of  that  delightful  emotion,  which  was  itself, 
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perhaps,  the  rery  circumstance  that  led  us  to  dwell 
on  the  external  object  till  the  analogy  ^as  suggested ; 
and,  though  no  eu^estion  of  this  kind  had  taken 
place,  the  object  might  still  have  been  felt  by  us  aa 
beautiful.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  all 
the  other  forms  of  association,  hs  much  as  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  mere  analogy.  These  may  co-exist  with 
the  emotion,  and  may  add  to  it  their  own  mingled 
delight ;  but  they  are  not,  therefore,  proved  to  be 
essential  to  it  in  all  its  degrees.  On  the  contrary,  in 
many  cases,  it  may  be  only  because  we  have  previously 
felt  an  object  to  be  beautiful,  that  it  suggests  to  us 
various  objects  of  former  simihir  deliglits ;  the  deliglit- 
ful  effect  itself,  when  produced,  being  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  analogy  which  alone  may  have  connected  the 
one  object  with  the  other. 

Association,  however,  whether  as  primarily  giving 
rise  to  the  emotion  of  beauty,  in  certain  cases,  or  aa 
modifying  it  iu  others,  is,  without  all  doubt,  the  source 
of  the  most  important  pleasure  of  this  kind  which  we 
feel.  But  how  does  this  association  jict  ?  Is  it,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of 
images  related  to  the  object,  that  transfer  to  it,  as  it 
were,  the  emotions  which  originally  belonged  to  them  ? 

This  opinion,  though  supported  and  illustrated  by 
genius  of  a  very  high  order,  we  found,  notwithstand- 
ing, by  reflection  on  all  which  we  feel  during  our 
admiration  of  beauty,  to  be  little  warranted  by  the 
phenomena.  Such  a  train  of  images  passing  through 
the  mind,  and  images  accompanied  with  lively  emotion, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  remembered  by  us ;  or,  at 
least,  if  they  are  not  remembered  by  us,  there  is  no 
reason,  a  priori,  to  suppose  the  existence  of  them. 
Yet  we  surely  feel  the  charm  of  external  loveliness, 
without  any  consciousness  of  such  trains.     The  very 
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moment  in  which  we  have  fixed  our  eye  on  a  beauti- 
ful countenance,  or  at  least  with  an  interval  after  our 
first  perception  so  short  as  to  be  absolutely  undistin-  J 
guished  by  us,  we  feel,  with  instant  delight,  tliat  the 
countenance  is  beautiful ;  and  the  more  beautiful  the 
object,  the  more,  not  the  less,  does  it  fix  the  mind,  a£ 
if  absorbed  in  the  direct  contemplation  and  enjoyment 
of  it ;  and  the  less,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  do  we 
wander  over  the  trains  of  images,  on  whicli  the  very 
feeluig  of  beauty  is,  in  this  theory,  said  to  depend. 

It  is  not  a  number  of  images,  then,  which  necessar- 
ily arise  in  the  mind,  though  these  may  arise,  and  when 
they  arise,  may  increase  the  pleasure  that  was  felt  be- 
fore. What  is  suggested  in  the  instant  feeling  of  love- 
liness must  itself  be  an  instant  feeling  of  delight;  and 
the  source  of  such  instant  delight,  we  found  accord- 
ingly in  the  common  laws  of  suggestion,  that  have  been 
already  so  fully  considered  by  ua.  The  perception  of 
an  object  has  originally  co-existed  with  a  certain  plea- 
sure,— a  pleasure  which  may  perhaps  have  frequently 
recurred  together  with  tlie  perception,  and  which  thus 
forms  with  it  in  the  mind  one  complex  feeling,  that  is 
instantly  recalled  by  the  mere  perception  of  the  object 
in  its  subsequent  recurrences.  With  this  complex 
state,  so  recalled,  other  accidental  pleasures  may  after- 
wards co-exist  in  like  manner,  and  form  a  more  com- 
plex delight;  but  a  delight  which  is  still,  when  felt, 
one  momentary  state  of  mind,  and,  as  one  state  of  mind 
capable  of  being  instantly  recalled  by  the  perception 
of  the  object,  as  much  as  the  simpler  delight  in  the 
earlier  stage.  The  embellishing  influence  of  associa* 
tion  may  thus  be  progressive  in  various  stages ;  because 
new  accessions  of  pleasure  are  continually  rendering 
more  complex  the  delight  that  is  afterwards  to  be  sug- 
gested :  but  that  which  is  suggested  in  the  later  stages, 
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though  the  result  of  a  progress,  is  itself,  in  each  sub- 
sequent perception  of  the  object  which  it  einbellishes, 
immediate.     We  spread  the  charm  over  the   object 
with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  we  spread  over  it 
-the  colonra  which  it  seems  to  beam  on  ns. 
p^   Such  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  embellishment  a 
of  beauty,  when  association  operates  by  the  direct  sug- 
gestion of  an  amount  of  delight  associated  witli  the 
particular  object.     But  though  our  estimate  of  degrees 
of  beauty,  if  wholly  dependent  on  associations  peculiar 
to  the  object,  might  seem  scarcely  capable  of  any  pre- 
cision, we  yet  form  our  estimate  with  a  precision  and 
uniformity  which  almost  resemble  the  exactness  of  our 
measurements  of  qualities,  that  do  not  depend  on  any 
arbitrary  and  capricious  principle.    There  must,  there- 
L    fore,  be  in  the  mind  some  scale,  in  whatever  way  it 
L  may  be  acquired,  by  which  we  correct,  in  part  at  least, 
P  these  accidental  irregularities.     This  intellectual  scale 
we  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  comparisons  which  a 
ciltivated  mind  is  continually  making;   or  of  those 
general  notions  of  resemblance  which  rise  to  us,  when 
there  has  been  no  intentional  comparison  of  object  with 
object.     We  observe,  not  merely  what  gives  delight 
to  ourselves,  but  what  gives  delight  also  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  cultivated  minds  around  us;  and  what 
"light  be  capricious  in  one  mind,  is  thus  tempered  by 
the  result  of  more  general  associations  in  the  many. 
As  we  form  various  notions  of  brightness  from  many 
varieties  of  light, — various  notions  of  magnitude  from 
itany  forms  and  proportions — various  notions  of  plea^ 
sure  from  many  agreeable  feelings, — so  do  we  form, 
froia  the  contemplation  of  many  objects  that  have  e.\- 
•^^ted  certain  pleasing  emotions  in  ourselves  and  others, 
''Bjious  notions  of  beauty,  which,  iu  their  various  de- 
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grees,  are  suggested  hy  the  new  oT^jects  that  are  simi- 
lar to  those  which  originally  induced  them;  and  many 
comparisons,  in  various  circumstances,  thus  gradually 
rectifying  what  might  have  seemed  capricious,  if  the 
compariaong  had  been  fewer,  we  leana  at  last  to  attach 
certain  notions  of  beauty  to  certain  objects,  with  a 
precision  which  otherwise  we  should  have  been  incap- 
able of  attaining.  The  mind  becomes  rich  with  many 
varieties  of  the  general  feeling  of  beauty, — a  feeling 
that  was  the  result  of  many  particular  images  and 
emotions  in  ourselves,  and  of  much  observation  of  the 
similar  impressions  of  others  ;  but  which  is  itself  one 
state  of  mind,  and  capable,  as  one  state  of  mind,  of 
being  suggested  in  instant  sequence.  From  the  mal- 
titude  of  former  pleasing  objects  that  have  interested 
us,  we  have  formed,  in  consequence  of  their  felt  re- 
semblance— as  it  was  iraposalble  for  us,  with  our  power 
of  feeling  resemblance,  not  to  form — a  general  notion 
of  beauty  or  excellence ;  or  rather,  we  have  formed 
progressively  various  general  notions  of  various  species 
and  degrees  of  beauty  and  excellence ;  and  these  geu- 
oral  notions  are  readily  suggested  by  the  objects  which 
agree  with  them,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  our 
other  general  notions,  such,  for  example,  as  those  ex- 
pressed by  the  words  flower,  bird,  quadruped,  when 
once  formed  in  the  mind,  are  afterwards  readily  sug- 
gested by  any  new  object  that  seems  referable  to  the 
species  or  genus. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  when  we  gaze  on  a 
beautiful  object,  that  certain  conceptions  of  formet 
delight  should  be  suggested;  for  these  rise  equally, 
on  innumerable  occasions,  in  our  trains  of  thought, 
with  little  liveliness  of  present  joy.  The  distinguish- 
ing liveliness  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  as  it  liws 
before  ug,  seems  to  me,  if  it  depend  on  a^ociation,  to 
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he  absolutely  inexplicable,  but  for  a  proceaa,  wliich 
we  considered  fully  when  the  general  pbenoineua  of 
suggestion  were  under  our  review ;  the  process  which, 
when  the  images  of  a  train  are  connected,  not  with 
some  former  conception  only,  but  with  a  real  object 
of  perception,  invests  with  illusive  present  existence 
the  whole  kindred  images  of  the  harmonizing  group, 
of  which  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  is  truly  re- 
cognised as  existing. 

The  countenance  on  which  we  gaze  recalls  to  ua 
Bome  complex  feeling  of  beauty  that  was  previously 
formed ;  but,  while  it  recalls  it,  it  exists  permanently 
before  us ;  and  embodying,  as  it  were,  this  complex 
visionary  delight  in  the  object  of  our  continued  per- 
ception, we  give  a  reality,  that  is  in  the  object  only, 
to  the  shadowy  whole,  of  which  the  perception  of  the 
object  and  the  associate  feelings  of  suggestion  are 
harmonizing  parts ;  and  the  images  of  tenderness  and 
joy, — which,  as  mere  conceptions,  unembodied  in  any 
;al  object,  might  have  passed  through  the  mind  in 
its  train  of  reverie,  with  little  pleasure,^— thus  fixed,  aa 
it  were,  and  living  before  us  in  the  external  loveliness, 
affect  us  with  a  delight  that  is  more  thau  mere  ima- 
gination, because  the  object  of  it  seems  to  be  as  truly 
existing  without  as  any  other  permanent  object  of 
our  senses;  a  delight  that  may  have  resulted  from 
many  former  pleasures,  but  that  is  itself  one  concen- 
trated joy. 

I  In  all  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  we  have  had 
regard,  as  you  may  have  remarked,  to  many  feelings 
of  the  mind,  and  not  to  one  simple  quality  of  objects 
that  can  be  termed  the  beautiful ;  for  the  beautiful 
exists  nowhere,  more  than  the  soft,  or  the  sweet,  or 
the  pleasing ;  and  to  inquire  into  the  beautiful,  there- 
fore, if  it  have  any  accurate  meaning,  is  not  to  inquire 
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into  any  circumstance  which  runs  tlirougli  a  multitude 
of  our  emotions,  but  merely  to  inquire  what  number 
of  our  agreeable  emotions  have  a  sufficient  similarity 
to  be  classed  togetlier  unJer  one  general  name. 

Beauty  is  not  any  thing  that  exists  in  objects  inde- 
pendently of  the  mind  which  perceives  them,  and  pcr- 
maneut  therefore,  as  the  objects  in  which  it  is  falsely 
supposed  to  exist.  It  is  an  emotion  of  the  minti, 
varying,  therefore,  like  all  our  other  emotions,  with 
the  varying  tendencies  of  the  mind,  in  different  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  not  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  any  fixed  essence  which  can  be  called  the  beautiful, 
— TO  KaXov — but  into  the  nature  of  transient  feelings, 
excited  by  objects  which  may  agree  in  no  respect,  but 
as  they  excite  emotions  in  some  degree  similar.  What 
we  term  the  emotion  of  beauty  is  not  one  feeling  of 
our  mind ;  but  many  feelings,  that  have  a  certain 
similarity :  as  greenness,  redness,  bluenese,  are  all  de- 
signated by  the  general  name  colour.  There  is  not 
one  beauty,  more  than  tliere  is  one  colour  or  one  form. 
But  there  are  various  beauties ;  that  is  to  say,  various 
pleasing  emotions,  that  have  a  certain  resemblance,  in 
consequence  of  which  we  class  them  together.  The 
beautiful  exists  no  more  in  objects  than  species  or 
genera  exist  in  individuals.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  species 
or  genuSj — ^a  mere  general  term,  expressive  of  simil- 
arity in  various  pleasing  feelings.  Yet  even  those 
writers  who  would  be  astonished  if  we  were  to 
regard  them  as  capable  of  any  faith  in  the  universal 
a  parte  rei^  believe  this  universal  beauty  a  parte  ret, 
and  inquire  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  beautiful, 
very  much  in  tlie  same  way  as  the  scholastic  logicians 
inquired  into  the  real  essence  of  the  universal. 

By  some,  accordingly*  beauty  is  said  to  be  a  waving 
line;  by  others,  a  combination   of  certain   physical 
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qualities;  by  others,  the  mere  expression  of  (jimlitiea 
of  mind ;  and  by  fifty  writers,  almost  as  many  different 
things :  as  if  beauty  were  any  thing  in  itself,  and  were 
not  merely  a  general  name  for  all  those  pleaaing  emo- 
tions, whicli  forms,  colours,  sounds,  motions,  and  intel- 
lectual and  moral  aspects  of  the  mind  produce, — emo- 
tions that  have  a  resemblance,  indeed,  but  are  far  from 
beini^  the  same.  They  arc  similar  only  as  all  the 
feelings  of  the  mind,  to  whicli  we  give  tlie  name  of 
pleasure,  have  a  certain  similarity,  in  consequence  of 
which  we  give  them  that  common  name,  though  there 
is  nothing  which  can  be  caUod  pleasure,  distinct  from 
these  separate  agreeable  fccitngs. 

What  ia  it  which  constitutes  the  pleasing?  would 
be  generally  counted  a  very  singular  inquiry ;  and  to 
say  tiiat  it  is  a  sight,  or  a  smell,  or  a  taste, — the  bril- 
liant, or  the  sweet,  or  the  spicy,  or  the  soft,— would  be 
counted  a  theory  still  more  singular  than  the  iuquiry 
which  led  to  it.  Yet  no  one  is  surprised  when  we 
in^juire  what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  beautiful ; 
and  we  arc  scarcely  surprised  at  the  attempts  of  those 
who  would  persuade  us  that  all  our  emotions,  to 
which  we  give  that  name,  are  only  one,  or  a  few  of 

t these  very  emotions. 
Various  forms,  colours,  sounds,  are  beautiful ;  va- 
rious results  of  intellectual  composition  are  beautiful ; 
fcvarioufl  moral  affections,  when  contemplated  by  the 
■mind,  are  attended  with  a  similar  feeling.     But  we 
*are  not  to  suppose,  because  there  may  be  a  consider- 
able similarity  of  the  emotions  excited  by  these  dif- 
fcferent  classes  of  objects,  that  any  one  of  the  classes 
Komprehends  the  others,  more  than  colours  which  are 
■  pleasing  comprehend  pleasing   odours,  or  tastes,   or 
these  respectively  eacb  other.     A  circle  or  a  melody. 
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forbearance,  are  all  beautiful ;  as  greenness,  sweetness, 
fragrance,  are  pleasing ;  and  the  pleasing  exists  as 
truly  as  tbe  beautiful,  and  is  as  fit  an  object  of  philo- 
BOphic  investigation. 

After  these  remarks  on  beauty,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  opposite  emotion ;  the  same 
observations  as  to  their  nature,  and  the  circumstances 
that  produce  or  modify  them,  being  equally  applicable 
to  both.  As  certain  forms,  colours,  sounds,  motions, 
works  of  art,  and  moral  aii'eetiouiS,  are  contemplated 
with  delight;  tbe  contemplation  of  certain  other  forms, 
colours,  sounds,  motions,  works  of  art,  and  affections  of 
our  moral  nature,  is  attended  with  a  disagreeable  emo- 
tion. I  have  already  remarked,  that  for  this  opposite 
emotion,  in  its  full  extent,  we  have  no  adequate  name ; 
deformity,  and  even  ugliness,  which  is  a  more  general 
word,  being  usually  applied  only  to  external  things,  and 
not  to  the  intellectual  or  moral  objects  of  our  thought; 
as  we  apply  beauty  alike  to  ail.  There  can  he  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  same  analogy,  which  connects 
our  various  emotions  of  beauty,  sensitive,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  exists  equally  in  the  emotions  of  this  oppo- 
site class ;  and  that,  though  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  ugly,  and  to  inquire  into  what  consti- 
tutes it,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  inquire  into 
the  beautiful,  and  its  supposed  constituents,  it  is  only 
because  beauty  is  the  more  attractive,  and  the  empire 
which  itself  possesses,  is  possessed^  in  some  measure, 
by  its  very  name. 


After  the  attention  which  we  have  paid  to  the  emo- 
tions that  are  usually  classed  together  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  beauty,  the  emotions  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  we  have  next  to  proceed  are  those  whicfi 
constitute  our  feelings  of  sublimity.     On  these,  how- 


ever,  it  will  not  be  neceaaarv  to  dwell  at  any  great 
length,  since  you  will  be  able  of  yourselyea  to  apply 
to  tbem  many  of  the  remarks  that  were  suggested  by 
the  consideration  of  the  former  gpecies  of  emotion. 

The  feeling  of  sublimity,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
does  not  arise  without  a  cause,  more  than  oar  feeling 
of  beauty ;  but  the  sublimity  which  we  feel,  like  the 
beauty  which  we  feel,  is  an  affection  of  our  mind,  not 
a  quality  of  any  thing  external.  It  is  a  feeling,  bow- 
ever,  which,  like  the  feeling  of  beauty,  we  reflect  back 
on  the  object  that  excited  it,  as  if  it  truly  formed  a 
part  of  the  object ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  merely 
tiie  unknown  cause  of  our  emotion — as  when  it  is 
philosophically  yiewed — ^the  object  which  impresses  it- 
self on  our  mind,  and  almost  on  our  senses,  as  sublime, 
is  felt  by  us  aa  our  own  embodied  emotion,  mingled, 
indeed,  with  other  qualities  that  are  material,  but  dif- 
fused in  them,  with  an  existence  that  seems  indepen- 
dent of  our  temporary  feeling. 

When  Dryden  said  of  one  of  our  most  powerful  and 
most  delightful  passions, — 

^^^_  The  cause  of  love  cnn  never  bo  aasign'd  ; 

^^^B         'Tis  in  no  (ace,  but  in  tlie  lover's  mind, 

I  be  probably  was  not  aware  that  he  was  saying  what 

Kwas   not   poetically  only,  but   philosophically   true, 

though  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which  he  meant 

I  to  convey.  It  is  not  the  capricious  passion  alone 
which  the  lover  feels,  as  iu  himself,  but  the  very 
beauty  that  is  felt  by  him  in  the  external  object; 
which  is  as  truly  an  emotion  of  his  own  mind  as  the 
passion  to  which  it  may  have  given  rise.  Of  all  those 
forms  on  which  we  gaze  with  a  delight  that  is  never 
weary,  because  the  pleasure  which  we  have  felt,  as  re- 
flected by  us  to  the  object,  is  to  us  almost  a  source  of 


I 
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the  pleasure  which  we  feel  at  the  moment,  or  are  about 
to  feel,  what,  I  have  asked,  would  the  loveliest  be,  bot 
for  the  eyes  which  gaze  on  it,  and  wliich  give  it  all  its 
charm  8,  as  they  give  it  the  very  unity  that  converts  it 
into  the  form  which  we  behold  ?  A  multitude  of  se- 
parate and  independent  atoms, — we  found  ourselves 
obliged  to  answer, — ami  nothing  more.  In  like  man- 
ner, I  might  ask,  what,  but  for  the  mind  which  is  im- 
pressed with  the  sublimity,  would  bo  the  precipice,  the 
cataract,  the  ocean,  the  whole  system  of  worlds,  that 
seem  at  once  to  fill  the  immensity  of  space,  and  yet 
to  leave  on  our  conception  an  infinity  wliich  even 
worlds  without  number  could  not  fill  ?  To  these,  too, 
sublime  as  they  are  felt  by  us  to  be,  it  is  our  mind 
alone  which  gives  at  once  all  the  unity  and  sublimity 
which  they  seem  to  us  to  possess,  as  of  their  own  na- 
ture. They  are,  in  truth,  only  a  number  of  atoms, 
that  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  themselves,  whe- 
ther existing  near  to  each  other  or  at  distances  the 
most  remote.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard 
them  merely  as  a  number  of  atoms,  because  they  affect 
us  with  one  complex  emotion,  which  we  diffuse  over 
them  all.  When  precipice  hangs  over  precipice,  and 
we  shrink  back  on  our  perilous  height  as  we  strive 
to  look  down  from  the  cliff  on  the  abyss  beneath,  in 
which  we  rather  hear  the  torrent  than  see  it,  with  our 
shuddering  and  dazzled  eye,  we  have  one  vivid,  though 
complicated  feeling,  which  fills  our  whole  soul;  an*l 
the  whole  objects  existing  separately  before  us  are  one 
vast  and  terrifying  image  of  all  that  is  within  us.  In 
the  hurricane  that  lays  waste,  and  almost  annihilatea 
whatever  it  meets,  there  is  to  our  conception  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  particles  of  air  that  form 
each  successive  blast.  Wc  animate  it  with  our  own 
feelings.     It  is  not  a  cause  of  terror  only,  it  is  terror 
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itself.  II  seems  to  bear,  about  with  it  that  awfal 
Bublimity  of  which  we  are  conscious ;  an  emotion  that, 
^as  it  animates  our  corporeal  frame  with  one  expansive 
feeling*  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  dreadful  unity  to  the 
whole  thunders  of  the  tempest,  or  rather  to  form  one 
mighty  being  of  the  whole  minute  elements,  that,  when 
they  rage,  impelling  and  impelled,  in  the  tumultuous 
atmosphere,  are  merely  congregated,  by  accidental 
vicinity,  as  they  exist  equally  together  in  the  gentlest 
breeze,  or  in  the  stillness  of  the  summer  sky. 

That  sublimity  should  be  reflected  to  the  object 
from  the  mind,  like  beauty,  is  not  wonderful,  since,  in 
truth,  what  we  term  beauty  and  sublimity,  arc  not 
opposite,  but,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  are 
fcnerely  different  parts  of  a  series  of  emotions.  I  have 
fclready,  in  treating  of  beauty,  pointed  out  to  you  the 
"error  into  which  the  common  language  of  philosophers 
might  be  very  apt  to  lead  you, — the  error  of  supposing 
that  beauty  is  one  emotion,  merely  because  we  have 
invented  that  generic  or  specific  name  which  compre- 
hends at  once  many  agreeable  emotions ;  that  have 
some  resemblance,  indeed,  as  being  agreeable,  and 
diffused,  as  it  were,  or  concentrated  in  their  objects, 
and  are  therefore  classed  together,  but  still  are  far 
from  being  the  same.  The  beautiful,  concerning 
which  philosophers  have  been  at  so  much  pains  in 
their  inquiries,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  conceive  it  to  exist,  a  sort  of  real  essence, 
— an  universal  a  parte  m,  which  has  retained  its  hold 
of  the  belief  when  other  universals  of  this  kind,  not 
less  real,  had  been  suffered  to  retain  a  place  only  in 
the  insignificant  vocabulary  of  scholastic  logic. 

Our  emotions  of  beauty,  I  have  said,  are  various; 
and,  as  they  gradually  rise,  from  object  to  object,  a 
sort  of  regular  progression  may  be  traced  from  the 
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faintest  beauty  to  the  vastest  sublimity.  These  ex- 
tremes may  be  considered  as  united  by  a  class  of 
intermediate  feelings,  for  which  grandeur  might,  per- 
liapa,  be  a  suitable  term,  that  have  more  of  beauty 
or  more  of  sublimity,  according  to  their  place  in  tke 
scale  of  emotion.  I  have  retained,  however,  the  com- 
mon twofold  division  of  beauty  and  sublimity ;  not  tis 
thinking  that  there  may  not  be  iutemiediate  feelings, 
which  scarcely  admit  of  being  very  suitably  classed 
under  either  of  these  names,  but  because  the  same 
general  reasoning  must  be  applicable  to  all  these 
states  of  mind,  whatever  name,  or  number  of  najnes. 
may  be  given  to  the  varieties  that  fill  up  the  inter- 
vening space.  Indeed,  if  all  the  various  emotions  to 
which,  in  their  objects,  we  attach  the  single  name  of 
beautiful,  were  attentively  considered,  we  might  find 
reason  to  form>  of  this  single  order,  many  subdivisions, 
with  their  appropriate  terms;  but  this  precision  of 
minute  nomenclature,  in  such  a  case,  is  of  less  im- 
portance, if  you  know  sufficiently  the  general  fatit 
involved  in  it,  that  there  is  not  one  beauty,  or  one 
fiublimity.  but  various  feelings,  to  which,  in  their  ob- 
jects, we  give  the  name  of  beauty,  and  various  feelings. 
to  which,  in  their  objects,  we  give  the  name  of  sublim- 
ity ;  and  that  there  may  be  intennediate  feelings,  whicli 
differ  from  these,  as  these  respectively  differ  from  each 
other.  Tliat  which  happens  in  innumerable  other  cases 
has  happened  in  this  case :  we  have  a  series  of  manv 
feelings ;  we  have  invented  the  names  mblimitt^  and 
beauty,  which  we  have  attached  to  certain  parts  of  this 
series;  aud,  because  we  have  inveuted  tiie  names,  we 
think  that  the  emotions  which  they  designate  are  more 
opposed  to  each  other  than  they  seemed  to  us  before, 
One  feeling  of  beauty  differs  from  another  feeling  d 
beauty ;  but  they  are  both  comprehended  in  the  same 
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term,  and  vre  forget  the  difference.  One  feeling  of 
fiublimity  differs,  in  like  manner,  from  another  feeling 
of  sublimity ;  but  they  also  are  both  comprehended  iu 
one  term,  and  their  difference  too  is  forgotten.  It  is 
not  80  when  we  com])are  one  emotion  of  beauty  with 
another  emotion  of  sublimity;  the  feelings  are  then 
not  merely  different,  but  they  are  expressed  by  a  dif- 
ferent term  ;  and  their  opposition  is  thus  doubly 
forced  upon  us.  If  we  had  not  invented  any  terms 
whatever,  we  should  have  seen,  as  it  were,  a  series  of 
emotions,  all  shadowing  into  each  other  with  differ- 
ences of  tint,  more  or  less  strong,  and  rapidly  dis- 
tinguishable. The  invention  of  the  terms,  however, 
is  like  the  intersection  of  the  series,  at  certain  places, 
with  a  few  well-marked  lines.  The  sliadowing  may 
atill,  in  itself,  be  equally  gradual ;  but  we  think  of 
the  sections  only,  and  p^^rceive  a  peculiar  resemblance 
in  the  parts  comprehended  in  each,  as  we  think  that 
we  perceive  a  peculiar  diversity  at  each  bounding  line. 
To  be  convinced  how  readily  the  feelings,  contrasted 
as  they  may  seem  at  last,  have  Howed  iuto  eaeh  otlier, 
let  us  take  some  example.  Let  us  imagine  that  we 
«ee  before  us  a  stream  gently  gliding  through  fields, 
rich  with  all  the  luxuriance  of  summer,  overshadowed 
at  times  by  the  foliage  that  hangs  over  it  from  bank 
to  bank,  and  then  suddenly  sparkling  in  the  open  sun- 
shine, as  if  with  a  still  brighter  current  than  before. 
Let  us  trace  it  till  it  widen  to  a  majestic  river,  of 
which  the  waters  are  the  boundary  of  two  flourishing 
empires,  conveying  abundance  equally  to  each,  while 
city  succeeds  city  on  its  populous  shores,  almost  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  grove  formerly  succeeded  grove. 
Let  us  next  behold  it  losing  itself  in  the  immensity 
of  the  ocean,  which  seems  to  be  only  an  expansion  of 
itself,  when  there  is  not  an  object  to  be  seen  but  its 
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Own   wild   ampiitude,    between   the   banks   which  it 
leaves,  and  the  sun  that  is  setting,  as  if  in  another 
•world,  in  the  remote  horizon:  in  all  this  course,  from 
the  brook  which  we  leap  over,  if  it  meet  us  in  our 
waj-j  to  that  boundless  waste  of  waters,  in  which  the 
power  of  man,  that  leaves  some  vestige  of  his  esig- 
tence  in  every  thing  else,  is  not  able   to  leave  one 
lasting  impression, — which,  after  his  fleets  have  passed 
along  in  all  their  priilej  Is,  the  very  moment  after,  as 
if  they  had  never  been,  and  which  bears  or  dashes 
those  navies  that  are  contending  for  the  mastery  of 
kingdoms,  only  as  it  bears  or  dashes  the  foam  upon 
its  waves, — if  we  were  to  trace  and  contemplate  thi^ 
whole  continued  progress,  M'e  should  have  a  series  of 
emotions,  which  might,  at  each  moment,  be  similar 
to  the  preceding  emotion,  but  which  would  become, 
at  last,  so  different  from  our  earliest  feelings,  that  we 
should  scarcely  think  of  them  as  feelings  of  one  class. 
The  emotions  which  rose,  when  we  regarded  the  nar- 
row stream,  would  be  thoae  which  we  class  as  emo- 
tions of  beauty.     The  emotions  which  rose,  when  we 
considered  that   infinity  of  waters  in  which   it  was 
ultimately  lost,  would  be  of  the  kind  which  we  de- 
nominate sublimity.     And  the  grandeur  of  the  river, 
while  it  was  still  distinguishable  from  the  ocean,  to 
which  it  was  proceeding,  might  be  viewed  with  feel- 
ings to  which  some  other  name  or  names  might,  on 
the   same   principle   of  distinction,   be  given.      This 
progressive  series  we  should  see  very  distinctly  aa 
progressive,  if  we  had  not  invented  the  two  general 
terms;  but  the  invention  of  the  terms  certainly  does 
not  alter  the  nature  of  these  feelings,  which  the  terms 
are  employed  merely  to  signify. 

Innumerable    other    examples, ^ — from    increasing 
magnitude  of  dimensions,  or  increasing  intensity  of 
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quality, — might  be  selected,  in  illustration  of  that 
8i>ecies  of  sublimity  which  we  feel  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  extonial  tilings,  as  progressively  rising  from 
emotions  that  woiiltl  lie  termed  emotions  of  beauty,  if 
they  were  considered  alone.  It  is  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  repeat,  with  other  examples,  what  is  suffi- 
ciently evident,  without  any  other  illustration,  from 
the  case  already  instanced. 

The  sanie  pi'ogressive  series  of  feelings,  which  may 
thus  be  traced  as  we  contemplate  works  of  nature,  is 
not  less  evident  in  the  contemplation  of  works  of  hu- 
man art,  whether  that  art  have  been  employed  on 
material  things,  or  be  purely  intellectual.  From  the 
cottage  to  t]ie  cathedral ;  from  the  simplest  ballad  air, 
to  the  harmony  of  a  choral  anthem ;  from  a  pastoral, 
to  an  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy  ;  from  a  landscape  or  a 
Mulptured  Cupid,  to  a  Cartoon  or  the  Laocoon  ;  from 
a  single  experiment  in  chemistry,  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  whole  system  of  chemical  affinities,  which  regu- 
Ute  all  the  changes  on  the  surface  of  our  globe ;  from 
a  simple  theorem,  to  tlie  Principia  of  Newton  :  In  all 
these  cases,  in  which  I  have  merely  stated  what  is 
beautiful  and  what  is  sublime,  and  left  a  M'ide  space 
between,  it  is  easy  for  your  imagination  to  fill  up  the 
iaterval;  and  you  cannot  fill  up  this  interval  without 
perceiving  that,  merely  by  abiding  what  seemed  degree 
after  degree,  you  arrive  at  last  at  emotions  which  have 
little  apparent  resemblance  to  the  emotions  with  which 
tde  scale  began.  It  is,  as  in  the  thermometric  scale, 
by  adding  one  poi-tion  of  caloric  after  another,  we  rise  at 
1^,  after  no  very  long  progress,  from  the  cold  of  freez- 
ifig.  to  the  heat  at  which  water  boils ;  though  our  feel- 
'tigs,  at  these  two  points,  are  as  difterent  as  if  they  had 
wisenfrom  causes  that  had  no  resemblance;  certainly 
^different  as  our  emotions  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 
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In  the  moral  scene,  the  progression  ia  equally  evi- 
dent. By  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  or  circumstance  to 
circumstance,  in  the  exercise  of  any  Tirtue,  we  rise 
from  what  U  merely  beautiful  to  wimt  is  sublime. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that,  in  the  famine  of 
an  army,  a  soldier  divides  his  scanty  allowance  with 
one  of  hia  comrades,  whose  health  is  sinking  under 
the  privation.  We  feel,  in  the  contemplation  of  thia 
action,  a  pleasure,  which  is  that  of  moral  beauty.  In 
proportion  as  we  imagine  the  famine  of  longer  continu- 
anoe>  or  the  prospect  of  relief  less  probable,  the  action 
becomes  more  and  more  morally  grand  or  heroic  Let 
us  next  imagine  that  the  comrade  to  whose  relief  the 
soldier  makes  this  generous  sacrifice,  is  one  whose  en- 
mity he  has  formerly  experienced  on  some  interesting 
occasion,  and  the  action  is  not  heroic  merely,  it  ia 
sublime.  There  is  not  a  virtue,  even  of  the  most 
tranquil  or  gentle  sort,  which  we  may  not,  in  like 
manner,  render  sublime,  by  varying  the  circumstance 
m  which  it  is  exercised;  and  by  varyiug  these  gradu- 
ally, %ve  pass  through  a  series  of  emotions,  any  two  of 
which  may  he  regarded  as  not  very  dissimilar ;  though 
the  extremes,  when  considered  without  the  parts  of 
the  series  which  connect  them,  may  scarcely  have  even 
the  slightest  similarity. 

When  1  speak  of  this  progression  of  our  feelings, 
by  which  emotion  after  emotion  may  rise,  from  the 
faintest  of  those  which  we  refer  to  beauty  to  the  most 
overwlielming  of  those  which  we  term  Bublirae,  I  am 
far  from  wishing  you  to  think  that  such  a  progress  is 
in  all  cases  necessary  to  the  emotion ;  I  allude  to  it 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  sublimity  ts 
not,  by  its  nature,  of  a  class  of  feelings  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  beauty ;  and  that  we  may,  therefore,  very 
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Bily  conceive  that  the  laws  which  we  have  found 
tlicable  to  beauty  may  be  applicable  to  it  also. 
3o  far  is  it,  indeed,  from  being  indispensable  to 
tlimity,  that  beauty  elioiihi  he.  the  characteristic  of 
8ame  circumstance,  in  a  less  degree,  that,  in  many 
fcances,  what  is  absolutely  the  reverse  of  beautiful 
lomes  sublime,  by  the  exclusion  of  everything  wliich 
lid  excite  of  itself  that  delif^htful  hut  gentle  enio- 
a.  A  slight  degree  of  barreji  dreariness  in  any 
Intry  through  whi&h  we  travel,  produces  only  feel- 
S  that  are  disaj^reeable  ;  a  wide  extent  of  desola- 
D,  when  the  eye  can  see  no  verdure  as  far  as  it  can 
ch,  but  only  rocks  that  rise  at  irregular  intei-vals, 
ough  the  sandy  waste,  has  a  sort  of  savage  sublimity, 
ich  we  almost  delight  to  contemplate.  In  the 
ral  world,  the  audacity  of  guilt  cannot  seem  beauti- 
to  us  in  any  of  its  degrees ;  but  it  may  excite  in 
when  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  atrocity,  that 
ssies  of  emotion  which  we  are  now  considering. 
ho  is  there  who  can  love  Medea  as  she  is  rcpre- 
ited  to  us  in  aucient  story  ?  But  to  whom  is  she 
\  sublime  ?  It  is  not  in  Marius  that  we  would 
(k  for  a  model  of  moral  beauty  ;  but  what  form  is 
sre  which  the  painter  would  feel  more  internal 
ilimity  in  designing,  than  that  blood-thirsty  chief, 
king  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthago,  when,  as  a  Komau 
Bt,  by  a  bold  rhetorical  figure,  says,  of  the  memor- 
le  scene,  and  the  memorable  outcast  wliom  it  shel- 
fed,  each  was  to  the  other  a  consolation,  and  equally 
licted  and  overwhelmed  together,  they  forgave  the 

as?— 

INon  ille  favore 
KtiminU,  ingenU  Superum  protecttis  sh  hh, 
Vir  ferue,  et  Rcnuam  cupienti  perdere  fatg 
S-afficJene.    Idem  pelAgc  delatus  iniquo. 


im 
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nostilein  iu  terrani,  vai:iii3^iie  mapalibus  actiu, 
Niida  triiiinpliali  jacuit  per  regna  Jugnrtbtc, 
Et  Pffinos  preasit  cineres;  solatin  fati 
Carthago,  Mariusque,  tulit;  pariterc^ue  jacentea, 
Ignov^te  Dois,' 


An  old  French  opera,  of  which  D'Alembert  speaks,  on 
the  horrible  story  of  Atreus  and  Thyostes,  that  story 
on  which,  as  on  other  horrible  stories  of  the  kind,  the 
ancienta  were  so  strangely  fond  of  dwelling,  in  prefer- 
ence, and  almost  to  the  exclusiorf  of  more  iuterestinjf. 
pathos,  concludes  after  the  banquet;  with  the  Ten-.' 
geance  of  the  gods  on  the  contriver  of  the  dreadful' 
feast;  and  amidst  the  bolts  that  are  falling  around 
him  on  every  side,  Atreus  cries  out,  as  if  exulting, 
"  Thunder,  ye  powerless  gods :  I  am  avenged  ! "  To 
lessen  that  triumphant  revenge,  which  is  so  sublime  in 
this  ca&e,  would  be,  not  to  produce  an  emotion  of 
beauty,  but  to  produce  that  disgust  and  contempt 
which  we  feel  for  petty  malice.  I  need  not  allude  to 
the  multitude  of  other  cases,  to  which  the  same  re- 
mark would  be  equally  applicable. 

Whether,  then,  the  emotion  he,  or  be  not,  of  a  I 
kind  which  may  be  gradually,  by  the  omission  of  some 
cireumstance,  or  the  diminution  of  the  vivid  feeling . 
itself,  lessened  down  to  that  emotion  which  we  ascribe 
to  mere  beauty ;  it  is  not  the  less  sublime,  if  it  truly  , 
involves  that  species  of  vivid  feeling,  which  we  distin- 
guish, with  sufficient  readiness,  from  the  gentle  delight 
of  beauty,  as  we  distinguish  the  sensation  of  a  bum 
from  that  of  gentle  warmth,  without  being  able  to  ! 
state  in  words,  in  what  circumstance  or  circumstances 
the  difference  of  the  feelings  consists.     It  is  the  vain 
attempt  to  define  what  cannot  be  defined  that  has  led 
to  all  the  errors  and  supposed  mysteries,  in  the  theory 
-    )  Lucan,  Pbaraalia,  lib.  ii.  v.  S5-03. 
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of  soblimitv,  as  it  has  led  to  similar  errors  in  the  theory 
of  beauty.  Sublimity  is  not  one  emotion,  but  various 
emotions,  that  have  a  certain  resemblance :  the  sub- 
lime in  itself  is  nothing ;  or,  at  least,  it  la  only  a  mere 
name,  indicative  of  our  feellnjj  of  the  resemblance  of 
certain  affections  of  our  miud,  excited  by  objects, 
material  or  mental,  that  agree  perhaps  in  no  other 
circumstance  but  in  that  analogous  undefinable  emo- 
tion which  they  excite.  Whatever  is  vast  in  the 
material  world,  whatever  is  supremely  comprehensive 
ia  intellect,  whatever  in  morals  implies  virtuous  affec- 
tiong  or  passions  far  beyond  the  ordinary  level  of 
Immanity,  or  even  guilt,  that  is  ennobled,  in  some  mea^ 
sure,  by  the  fearlessness  of  its  daring,  or  the  magiu- 
tude  of  the  ends  to  which  it  has  had  the  boldness  to 
aspire — ^these,  and  varions  other  objects,  in  mind  and 
matter,  prodnce  certain  vivid  feelings,  which  are  so 
elmilar  as  to  be  classed  together  ;  and  if  we  speak  of 
eiiblimity  merely  in  reference  to  the  various  objects 
which  excite  these  analogous  feelings,  so  as  to  make  the 
tnumeration  of  the  objects  a  sort  of  definition  of  the 
species  of  emotion  itself,  there  can  be  no  risk  of  mis- 
take, more  than  in  saying  that  sweetness  is  a  word 
expressive  of  those  sensations  which  sugar,  honey,  and 
Tftrioua  other  substances  that  might  be  named,  excite. 
But  if  we  attempt  to  define  sweetness  itself  as  a 
sensation,  or  sublimity  itself  as  aii  emotion,  we  either 
state  what  is  absolutely  nugatory,  or  what  is  still 
more  probably  false  in  its  general  extent,  however 
partially  true ;  because  our  attention,  in  our  definition, 
will  be  given  to  some  particular  emotions  of  the  class, 
Dot  to  any  thing  common  to  the  class,  since  there  ia 
Ifuly  no  common  circumstance,  which  words  caa  ade- 
quately express.  Hence  it  happens,  that  by  this  singling 
oat  of  particular  objects,  we  have  many  theories  of 
VOL.  in.  M 
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Bubliniity,  as  we  bave  of  beauty ;  all  of  them  founded 
on  the  supposition  of  an  universal  sublimity  a  parte 
rei,  as  the  theories  of  beauty  were  founded  on  an  uiii- 
vereal  beauty  a  parte  ret.  Sublimity,  says  one  writer, 
is  the  terrible ;  according  to  another  writer,  it  is 
magnitude  or  amplitude  which  is  essential  to  the 
emotion;  according  to  another,  it  is  mighty  force  or 
power ;  according  to  another/it  is  the  mere  suggestioa 
of  images  of  feelings  directly  connected  with  that  ele- 
vation in  place  which  has  given  sublimity  its  name; 
according  to  another,  it  arises  from  a  wider  range  of 
associations,  all,  however,  centring  in  some  prior  affec- 
tions of  the  mind  as  their  direct  source.  It  is  very 
true  that  terror,  vaatness  of  size,  extraordinary  force, 
high  elevation,  and  various  associate  images,  do  pro- 
duce feelings  of  sublimity  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  true 
that  any  one  of  these  feelings  is  itself  all  the  otlier 
feelings.  Great  elevation,  for  example,  may  excite  iu 
me  the  emotion  to  which  it  has  given  the  distinctive 
name,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  many  great  virtues 
may,  by  a  sort  of  poetic  aualogy,  suggest  the  notioa 
of  local  elevation ;  as  snow  suggests  the  notion  of  spot- 
less innocence,  or  the  shadow  that  follows  any  brilliant 
object  the  notion  of  envy  pursuing  merit.  But  evea 
though,  in  thinking  of  heroic  virtue,  the  analogy  of 
local  elevation  were  excited,  which  it  surely  is  only 
in  very  rare  cases,  this  would  be  no  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  heroic  virtue  itself  is  incapable  of  exciting 
emotion,  till  it  have  previously  suggested  height,  and 
the  feelings  associated  with  height.  It  is  the  same 
with  magnitude  or  power :  they  are  causes  of  snblimf; 
feelings  ;  not  causes  of  the  sublime,  which  has  no  real 
existence,  nor  of  those  other  sublime  feelings  which 
have  no  direct  relation  to  magnitude  or  power.  Power 
itself,  for  example,  is  not  magnitude ;  nor  magnitude 
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power.     The  contemplation  of  eternity  or  infinity  of 
space  is  instantly,  and  of  itself,  as  a  mere  object  of 
tbought,  prodnctive  of  this  emotion,  without  any  re- 
gard to  my  power  of  conceiTing  infinity ;  which  may, 
indeed,  be  a  subsequent  cause  of  astonishment,  but 
which  certainly  does  not  precede  the  emotion  as  its 
cause.     In  like  manner,  any  great  energy  of  mind» 
either  in  acting  or  bearing,  thougli  it.  may  su^^^est,  by 
analogy,  magnitude,  a^  it  may  suggest  many  other 
analogies,  does  not  depend,  for  the  emotion  which  it 
excites,  on  the  previous  suggestion  of  the  analogous 
amplitude  of  size.     The  two  primary  errors,  as  I  Iiave 
already  said,  in  all  these  various  theories,  which  may 
k  considered  as  confutations  of  each  other,  consist  in 
supposing,  firafc,  that  sublimity  is  one, — the  sublime, 
to  use  the  language  of  theory, — which,  therefore,  as 
suggested  by  one  object,  may  be  precisely  the  same 
with  the  emotion  suggested  by  other  objects ;    and, 
secondly,  the  belief  that  because  certain  objects  have 
an  analogy,  so  as  to  be  capable,  by  the  mere  laws  of 
association,  of  suggesting  each  other,  they  therefore 
do  anifomily  suggest  each  other,  and  excite  emotion 
oiilj  in  this  way ; — ^that  because  any  generous  sacri- 
fice, for  instance,  may  suggest  the  notion  of  magnitude 
or  elevation  in  place, — which,  if  it  suggests  them  at 
all,  it  suggests  only  rarely, — it  therefore  must  at  all 
times  suggest  them,  as  if  it  were  absolutely  impossible 
for  us  to  see  an  object,  without  thinking  of  any  ana- 
logous object, — to  look  on  snow  without  thinking  of 
innocence,  or  on  a  shadow  without  thinking  of  envy. 
^    I  trnst,  after  the  remarks  already  made,  that  it  ia 
■unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  any  arguments  in  confn- 
Vtatiuu  of  the  error  as  to  one  universal  sublime ;  an  error 
of  precisely  the  same  kind  as  that  which  would  contend 
that,  because  the  fragrance  of  a  violet  and  the  simplicity 
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of  a  comiirehensive  theorem  are  both  pleasing,  the  theo- 
rem comprehends  the  fragrance,  or  the  fragrance  the 
mathematical  demonstration.  As  there  are  many  plea- 
sures excited  by  many  objects,  but  not  the  pleasing; 
many  emotions  of  beauty  excited  by  many  objects,  but 
not  the  beautiful;  so  are  there  many  emotions  of  sublim- 
ity excited  by  many  objects,  but  not  the  aublirae.  The 
emotion  which  I  feel  when  I  think  of  all  the  ages  of 
eternity,  that,  however  indefinitely  multiplied,  are  aa 
nothing  to  the  ages  that  still  remain ;  that  which  I  feel, 
when  I  think  of  a  night  of  tempest  on  the  ocean,  when 
no  light  is  to  be  seen,  but  the  flash  of  guns  of  distress 
from  some  half-wrecked  vessel,  or  the  still  more  dread- 
ful light  from  the  clouds  above,that  gleams  only  to  show 
the  billows  bursting  over  their  prey,  and  nothing  to 
be  heard  but  the  shriek  that  rises  loudest,  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  lost  at  last  and  for  ever,  in  on» 
continued  howl  and  dashing  of  the  storm  and  the 
eurge, — these  feelings,  though  both  classed  as  sublime,, 
and  having  some  resemblance,  wliich  leads  to  this  classi- 
fication, are  yet,  in  their  most  important  respects,  very 
different  from  each  other;  and  how  different  are  they 
both  from  the  emotion  with  which  I  regard  some  moral 
Bublimity.—tbe  memorable  action  of  Arria,  when  she 
presented  the  dagger  toher  lord, orthemorethantrauquil 
happiness  of  the  elder  I'tetus,  when,  on  being  ordered  I 
by  the  tyrant  to  death,  as  in  the  accustomed  rites  of 
some  grateful  sacrifice,  he  sprinkled  his  blood  as  a 
libation  to  Jove  the  deliverer!  It  is  in  the  moral 
conduct  of  our  fellow-men  that  the  species  of  sublimity 
is  to  be  found,  which  we  most  gladly  recognise  as  the 
character  of  that  glorious  nature  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Grod, — a  character  which  makes  us  more 
erect  in  mind  than  we  are  in  stature,  and  enables  us, 
not  to  gaze  on  the  heavens  merely,  but  to  lift  to  them 
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our  very  wishes,  and  to  imitate  in  some  faint  degree, 
and  to  admire,  at  least,  where  wc  cannot  imitate,  the 
gracious  perfection  that  dwells  there.  It  is  to  mind, 
therefore,  that  we  turn,  even  from  the  subliniest  won- 
ders of  magnificence  which  the  material  universe 
I  exhibits. 


Look  then  abroad  thmngh  Nature,  to  tlio  rango 
Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  sjjherea^ 
Wheeling  unalialcen  tlirougli  llio  void  iniineotie  j 
^nd  Bjiciik,  O  uian,  does  tlii«  capacious  eeene, 
With  half  tiiat  kiuilUag  mafeat^,  dilate 
Tliy  strong  coucoptiun,  aa  when  Brutus  roso 
Befulgent  from  tie  stroke  of  Cwsar'e  fato, 
Amici  the  crowd  of  patriots  I' — and  liis  arm 
Aloft  extending;,  like  eternal  Jove, 
When  Guilt  hriiigs  duwn  tlio  lliundcr,  call'd  aloud 
Oa  Tally's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 
And  bade  the  fatler  of  liia  country,  hail ! 
For  lo !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  diut. 
And  Rome  again  is  free.' 

Yet,  though  mind  exhibits  the  sublimities  on  which 
we  love  most  to  dwell,  we  must  not  on  that  account 
suppose  that  material  objects  are  incapable  of  exciting 
anj  kindred  feeling ;  that,  but  for  the  accident  of  some 
mental  association,  the  immensity  of  space  would  be 
conceived  by  us  with  the  same  indifference  as  a  single 
Btom ;  or  the  whole  tempest  of  ieurges,  in  the  seem- 
ingly boundless  world  of  waters,  with  as  little  emotion 
as  the  shallow  pool  that  may  chance  to  be  dimpling 
before  our  eyes. 

The  remarks  which  I  made  on  beauty  might,  how- 
ever, of  themselves,  have  been  sufficient  to  save  you 
from  this  mistake  ;  and,  indeed,  after  those  remarks, 
it  was  perhaps  superfluous  in  me  to  repeat,  in  the  case 
;of  sublimity,  any  part  of  the  argument  wliich  I  em- 
'  Pleasures  of  ImaginatioTi,  Book  I.  v.  487-500. 
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ployed  on  the  former  occasion.  Tlie  farther  apphca- 
tious  of  it,  which  I  have  not  made,  you  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  for  yourselves. 


LECTURE  LVIII. 

I.  Immediate  Emotiont^  not  necegsariU/  invohing  any  Moral 
Feelitii/. — Retrospect  of  the  Discufsloii  of  ihc  Emotions  of  Bmul^ 
and  Suhlimitp. — 7.  Lujiicrofusneiift,  tftf  oppmite  of  Sublimity. — 
Sources  of  the  Ludicrous, — ffohhes'  Thcori/  erroneous. — Ludi- 
croutnes*  arimt  froin  unexpected  Coitgruitipn  or  Incongruit'ie* 
ire  Language^  in  Thought^  or  in  Oljects  of  Perception. — Exctp- 

tioiis. 

Gentlemen,  after  the  remarks  which  I  had  made 
on  the  varieties  of  the  emotiou  of  beauty,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  eo  much  length  on  the 
kindred  emotions  of  sublimity,  to  the  elucidation  of 
which  I  proceeded  in  my  last  lecture;  the  principal 
inquiries  which  had  engaged  ns,  with  respect  to  the 
nature  of  beauty,  being  only  another  form  of  inquiries 
which  we  might  have  pursued,  indeed,  in  like  manner, 
in  the  case  of  sublimity,  but  which  it  would  have  been 
tedious  and  profitless  to  repeat- 

Opposed  as  the  sublime  and  beautiful  usnally  are, 
by  a  sort  of  antithetic  arrangement,  in  our  works  of 
rhetoric,  or  of  the  philosophy  of  taste,  they  are  far 
from  being  essentially  distinct,  but,  at  least  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  shadow  into  each  other; 
the  sublime,  in  these  cases,  being  only  one  portion  of 
a  series  of  feelings,  of  which  the  beautiful,  as  it  has 
been  termed,  is  also  a  part.  The  emotions  of  sublimity 
may,  indeed,  be  excited  by  objects  which  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  attendant  circumstances,  or  of  intensity  of 
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quality,  could  render  beautiful ;  but  which,  on  the 
contrary,  when  thus  diminished,  are  disgusting  or 
ridiculous,  rather  than  agreeable.  Yet,  though  there 
are,  unquestionably,  cases  of  this  sort, — as  when  guilt 
becomes  sublime  by  the  very  atrocity  with  which  it 
dares  and  executes  what  other  bosoms  might  shudder 
even  to  conceive,  or  the  mean  wretchedness  of  some 
sterile  wuste  acquires  a  kind  of  dignity  from  extent  of 
that  very  desolation,  which,  in  a  less  degree,  made  it 
meanly  wretched, — the  greater  number  of  cases  are,  as 
unquestionably,  of  a  different  sort;  in  which,  by  gra- 
dual increase,  or  diminution  of  qualities,  or  alteration 
of  the  attendant  circumstances,  the  emotion  is  pro- 

■  gressively  varied,  till,  by  change  after  change,  what 
was  merely  beautiful  becomes  grand,  and  ultimately 
sublime ;  the  extremes  seeming,  perhaps,  to  have  no 
resemblance,  but  this  very  ditference  of  the  extremes 

■  resulting  only  from  the  number  of  successive  feelings 
in  the  long  scale  of  emotion,  in  each  sequence  of  which, 
compared  with  the  feelings  immediately  preceding, 
there  may  have  been  a  sharlowing  of  tlie  closest  re- 

BjEiemblauce.  How  very  natural  a  process  this  is,  I 
showed  you,  by  examples  of  progressive  beauty,  gran- 
deur, and  sublimity,  in  different  aspects,  both  of  matter 
and  of  mind. 

■  Since  beauty,  then,  by  a  gradual  change  of  circum- 
stances, can  thus  rise  into  sublimity,  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  phenomena,  which  are  parts  of  a  senes,  should 

the,  in  many  important  respects,  analogous ;  so  that 
properties  or  relations,  which  are  found  to  belong  to 

Vone  portion  of  the  series,  should  be  found  to  belong  also 

(to  the  other;  that,  for  example,  as  we  diffuse,  uncon- 
siously,  our  delightful  feeling  of  beauty  in  the  object 

^which  excites  it,  we  shonld  diffuse,  in  like  manner, 
our  feelings  of  sublimity  in  the  objects  which  we  term 
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sublime,  aod  imagine  some  awful  majesty  to  bang 
around  them,  even  when  there  ia  no  eye  to  behold 
them,  and  consequently  no  heart  to  be  impressed  witli 
their  o¥erw!ielmin;c;  presence.  The  tendency  which 
this  continued  incorporation  of  our  feeling  in  those 
sublime  objects  on  which  we  gaze,  or  of  which  we 
thinks  produces,  to  the  belief  of  a  permanent  sublim- 
ity in  objects,  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  flow 
into  the  illusion,  which  imagines  the  existence  of  some- 
thing that,  independently  of  our  feelings,  is  common 
to  all  the  objects  which  thus  powerfully  impress  us, 
and  which  may  of  itself,  be  termed  the  sublime  ;  aa 
something  common  to  all  beautiful  objects,  indepen- 
dently of  our  feeling  of  their  beaxity,  was*  in  like 
manner,  Imagined  and  termed  the  beautiful.  It  was 
necessary  for  me,  therefore,  to  expose  thefallacy  of  these 
last  lingering  universal  essences  of  the  schools,  and  to 
show,  that,  aa  we  have  not  one  emotion  of  beauty,  but  ■ 
a  multitude  of  emotions,  which,  from  their  analogy, 
are  comprehended  under  that  one  general  term,  so  we 
have  not  one  feeling  of  sublimity,  but  various  analog- 
ous feelings,  arising  from  various  objects  that  agree  ■ 
perhaps  in  no  circmstance,  but  that  of  the  analogous 
emotions  which  they  excite. 

Of  feelings  which  are  not  the  same,  then,  in  every     , 
respect,  it  cannot  surprise  us  that  we  should  not  al-  ■ 
ways  find,  on  analysis,  the  elements  to  be  the  same. 
Beauty,  aa  we  have  seen,  is  an  emotion  of  vivid  delight 
referred  to  the  object  which  excites  It ;  and  sublimity, 
as  we  have  also  soon,  in  tracing  the  progressive  emo-  ■ 
tion  through  gradual  changes  of  circumstances,  is  often     i 
only  this  very  beauty,  united  with  a  feeling  of  vague 
indefiuable  grandeur  in  its  object,  and  a  consequent 
impression  of  delightful  astouishment,   intennediate 
between  mere  admiration  and  awe.     In  relation  to 
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moral  actions,  it  is  often  a  combination  of  the  pleas- 
ing emotion  of  beauty,  with  admiring  astonishment 
and  love,  or  respectful  reverence.  In  many  ca«es, 
however,  there  is  no  vivid  delight  of  beauty  inter- 
mingled in  the  compound  feeling ;  but  only  astonish- 
ment, and  a  certain  vague  Impreseiou  of  unmeasurahle 
greatness  or  power,  wbioh  is  more  akin  to  terror,  than 
to  any  emotion  which  can  be  said  to  be  positively 
pleasurable.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  images  of  terror  contribute  the  chief 
elements  of  the  emotion, — images,  liowever,  not  of 
terror  in  that  direct  form  in  which  it  assails  us  when 
danger  is  close  and  imminent,  but  of  terror  softened 
either  by  distance  us  long  past,  or  by  mixed  feelings 
of  security,  that  fluctuate  with  it  in  rapid  alternation, 
when  the  danger  is  only  contingently  or  remotely  pos- 
sible. Different  as  the  elements  may  be  in  many  cases, 
and  different  us  the  resulting  emotions  may  also  be, 
the  different  results  of  the  different  elements  may  yet, 
as  complex  feelings,  be  sufficiently  analogous  to  be 
classed  under  one  rank  of  emotions ;  though,  in  giving 
one  common  name  to  the  whole,  we  must  always  be 
aware,  that  it  is  only  a  certain  analogy  of  the  feelinga 
which  we  mean  to  express,  and  not  one  common  quality 
which  can  be  considered  as  strictly  the  same  in  all ; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  sublime,  therefore,  which  we  are 
philosophically  to  seek,  but  the  sublimities,  if  I  may 
Tenture  so  to  term  them  ;  the  various  objects  which, 
in  various  circumstances,  excite  emotions,  that,  in  all 
their  diversity,  are  yet  of  snch  resemblance,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  classed  together  under  one  common  appel- 
lative. 

The  species  of  emotion  to  which   I  am  next  to 
direct  your  attention,  is  that  which,  in  the  common 
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realism  of  the  language  of  philosophers,  is  said  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  ludicrous, — an  emotion  of  light 
mirth,  which  maj  be  considered  as  opposite  to  that  of  J 
sublimity,  though  not  opposite  in  the  strict  sense  in  " 
Tvlncii  beauty  and  ugliness  are  opposed.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  feelings  of  this  kind,  which  may  be  said 
to  arise  from  qualities  that  are  truly  the  reverse  of 
those  on  which  sublimity  depends,  and  in  which,  ac- 
cordingly, the  opposition  is  as  complete  as  that  of 
nglincss  and  beauty.  In  the  composition  of  works  of 
fancy,  for  example,  a  mere  excess  or  diminution  of  the 
very  circumstances  which  render  a  thought  sublime, 
produces  either  bombast  or  inanity,  and  a  consequent 
emotion  of  ridicule  or  gay  contempt ;  as  in  the  haman 
countenance,  an  increase  or  diminution  of  any  beauti- 
ful feature  may  convert  into  deformity  what  was  beauty 
before,  and  produce  a  corresponding  cliange  in  our 
emotions.  In  this  peculiar  species  of  disproportion, 
when  the  sublime  is  intended,  but  when  the  images, 
from  the  inability  of  the  author  to  produce  and  dis- 
tinguish sublimity,  are  either  overstrained  or  mean, 
consists  what  has  been  termed  bathox ;  &A  rhetorically 
opposed  to  those  peculiar  emotions,  to  which,  indeed, 
the  very  etymology  of  the  term  marks  the  opposition 
that  has  been  felt. 

Of  the  ludicrousness  which  arises  from  this  species 
of  actual  opposition  of  the  mean  or  bombastic  fancies 
of  the  writer  to  the  sublimity  which  he  wished  to 
produce,  it  would,  indeed,  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
say  any  thing  after  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
on  sublimity  itself,  any  more  than  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  dwell  on  illustrations  of  ugliness  after  a  full 
discussion  of  the  opposite  emotions  of  beauty.  But 
the  gay  mirthful  feeling  is  not  always  of  this  kind. 
The  same  species  of  emotion,  or  an  emotio^i  very 
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nearly  similar,  may  be  felt  where  there  is  no  accom- 
panying belief  of  imi>erfection,  and  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  in  the  sprightly  sallies  of  wit,  a  very  high 
admiration  is  mixed  with  our  feeling  of  what  is  langh- 
ablc, — an  admiration  which  is  much  more  than  mere 
astonishment,  and  which,  for  the  moment,  though 
only  for  the  moment,  ia  perhaps  as  great  as  that 
which,  in  our  hours  of  reflection,  we  give  to  the  high- 
est efforts  of  mcditatlTC  genius.  It  will  therefore 
deserve  a  little  fuller  consideration,  what  the  naturo 
of  the  emotion  is;  or  rather  to  state,  what  is  more 
within  the  power  of  philosophy,  what  are  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  eniotiuii  arises. 

Before  entering  on  the  niiuuter  inquiry,  however, 
I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  every  theory 
which  would  make  our  ft-elings  of  tliis  kind  to  depend 
on  some  modification  of  mere  pride  in  a  comparison 
of  ourselves  and  others  to  our  advantage,  and  to  the 
disparagement,  therefore,  of  the  person  supposed  to  be 
compared  with  us,  is  founded  on  a  false  and  very 
limited  view  of  the  phenomena;  since  the  feeling  ia 
as  strong  where  there  is  the  highest  admiration  of  the 
wit  of  the  speaker,  and,  consequently,  where  any 
comparison,  like  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  the  emotion,  would  be  to  our 
disadvantage.  It  is  in  vain,  for  example,  that  Ilobbes 
defines  laughter  to  be  "  a  sudden  glory,  arising  from  a 
sudden  conception  of  some  eminency  in  ourselves,  by 
comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with  our 
own  formerly;"  for  we  laugh  as  readily  at  some  bril- 
liant conception  of  wit,  where  there  are  no  infirmities 
of  others  displayed,  as  where  tliey  are  displayed  in 
any  awkward  blunder.  We  often  laugh,  too,  as  this 
very  definition  indeed  asserts,  in  thinking  of  our  own 
mistakes  of  this  sort;  when  we  surely  cannot  feel  any 
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great  g;lary,  nor  any  eminence  in  ourselves,  more  than 
if  we  had  never  been  guilty  of  the  mistake ;  the  effect 
of  our  discovery  of  our  mistake  being  merely  to  raise 
US  to  that  leTcl  of  ordinary  excellence  at  which  we 
imagined  ourselves  before;  not  to  raise  us  in  the 
slightest  degree  above  it.  If  the  theory  of  Hobbes. 
or  auy  theory  which  converts  our  mere  feeling  of 
ludicrousness  into  a  proud  comparison  of  ourselves 
and  others,  were  just,  it  would  then  follow,  as  has 
been  often  objected  to  this  theory,  that  a  man  who 
was  very  self-conceited  and  supercilious,  would  be 
peculiarly  prone  to  mirth ;  when,  on  tlie  contrary,  it 
happens  that  children,  and  of  persons  in  advanced 
life,  those  whose  temper  is  most  social,  are  the  most 
reiidily  excited  to  laughter ;  wliile  the  proud,  to  whom 
their  superiority  most  readily  occurs,  are  usually  very 
little  disposed  to  merriment.  "  Seldom  they  smile," 
may  bo  said  of  them,  as  it  was  said  of  Cassius ;  and 
when  tliey  do  smile,  their  smile,  like  his,  so  admirably 
described  by  Shakspere,  has  little  in  it  of  the  full 
glorying  and  eminency  of  laughter,  but  is 


of  sut;Ii  a  sort, 
Af  if  they  tnockod  thomeelves,  and  scorned  their  spirit, 
That  could  be  moved  to  aniile  at  any  thing.' 


no  % 


The  mere  stupidity  of  any  one,  when  there  is 
vanity  of  pretension  to  contrast  with  it,  does  not 
make  us  laugh ;  yet,  if  laughter  arose  from  the  mere 
triumph  of  personal  superiority,  there  would  surely, 
in  this  case,  be  equal  reason  for  selfish  exultation; 
and  a  company  of  blockheads  should  be  the  gayest  of 
all  society.  In  any  brilliant  piece  of  wit,  it  is  to  the 
images  or  thought  suggested,  in  ready  eloquence,  that 
we  look,  without  regard  to  him  who  is  its  author; 

'  JuliuB  Ciesar,  Act  I.  Scene  2. 
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unless,  indeed,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  very  char- 
acter or  situation  of  the  speaker  may  of  itself  produce 
a  sort  of  ludicrousness,  by  its  incongruity  with  the 
gravity  or  levity  of  what  is  said.     There  is  scarcely 
any   thing  which    is   more   ludicrous   than  a  happy 
parody ;  and  though  the  author  of  the  parody  may  bo 
allowed  to  feel  some  triumph  over  the  origiual  author, 
if  even  his  playful  metamorphosis  of  what  is  digni6ed 
and  excellent  can  be  termed  a   triumph,   which  is 
rather  an  amusement  than  a  victory ;   this  triumph 
certainly  canuot  be  felt  by  the  mere  hearers,  since 
their  pleasure  is  always  greater  in  proportion,  not  to 
the  infirmity  of  which  Hobhes  speaks,  but  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  original ;  without  great  merit  in  which, 
or  supposed  great  merit,  the  parody  itself  could  not 
W  felt  as  having  any  claim  to  our  laughter  or  our 
praise.     A  parody  on  any  dull  verses  would,  indeed, 
l>e  still  duller  than  the  duluess  which  it  ridicules. 

It  is  not  any  proud  comparison,  therefore,  which 
constitutes  what  is  termed  the  ludicrous;  but,  even 
^n  the  proudest  of  such  comparisons,  some  other  cir- 
cumstance or  circumstances.  It  is  the  combination 
<^f  general  incongruity  with  partial  and  unsuspected 
tJOiigruity  of  the  mere  images  themselvGs,  which  may 
"itieed,  in  some  cases,  lead  to  this  triumph  as  an 
s-Uxiliary  pleasure,  but  which  has  an  immediate  and 
Independent  pleasure  of  its  own, — a  pleasure  arising 
^'*Om  the  discovery  of  unsuspected  resemblance  in 
*^l>jects  formerly  conceived  to  be  known  to  us,  or  un- 
inspected difference  in  objects  formerly  regarded  as 
"ighly  similar. 

Nothing  is  felt  us  truly  ludicrous,  in  which  there  is 
'^ot  an  unexpected  congruity,  developed  in  images  that 
'^^ere  before  supposed  to  be  opposite  in  kind,  or  some 
squally  unexpected  incongruity  in  images  supposed  to 
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be  congruous ;  and  the  sudden  perception  of  theso 
discrepancies  and  agreements  may  be  said  to  be  that 
which  constitutes  the  ludicrousuess ;  the  gay  emotion 
being  immediately  subsequent  to  the  mere  perception 
of  the  unexpected  relation. 

The  cougruities  and  incongruities  which  give  rise 
to  ttiis  emotion  may  be  either  in  mere  language,  or  ia 
the  thoughts  and  images  which  language  expresses, 
or,  ill  many  cases,  in  the  very  objects  of  our  direct 
perception. 

On  the  first  of  these,  the  resemblance  of  mere 
sounds,  in  puns,  and  other  tripling  verbal  analogies  of 
the  same  class,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  at 
present;  as  they  before  came  under  our  review,  when 
I  treated  of  the  infiuence  of  verbul  similarities  on  the 
spontaneous  suggestions   of  our   trains   of  thought. 
How  truly  the  ludicrousness  of  the  pun  consists  ia 
the  unexpected  similarity  of  discrepant   images,  ia 
shown  by  the  greater  or  less  pleasure  which  it  af- 
fords, in  ])roportion  as  the  images  themselTes  are  more 
or  less  discrepant ;    being  greatest,  therefore,  when 
there  ia  a  complete  opposition,  with  the  exception  of 
that  single  tie  of  similar  sound  which  is  found  unex- 
pectedly to  connect  them.     When  the  images  them- 
selves are  congruous,  so  as  to  seem  capable  of  being 
suggested  by  their  own  congruities,  the  pun  is  scarce! 
felt,  or  rather  there  is  nothing  felt  to  which  the  nam 
of  pun  can  be  given. 

But  though  the  unsuspected  connexion  of  object 
by  their  resemblances  of  mere  sound,  as  in  puns,  and 
all  the  small  varieties  of  verbal  and  literal  wit,  may 
be  uniformly  ludicrous;  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  other  species  of  unsuspected  resemblance,  in 
relations  of  thought  to  thouglit,  or  of  existing  things. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  form  some  limitation  of 
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the  general  proposition  as  to  the  ludicrousness  of  re- 
lations which  we  perceive  suddenly  and  unexpectedly; 
tlie  only  circumstance  whicli  as  yet  we  have  supposed 
to  be  necessary  to  the  rise  of  the  emotion. 

In  the  first  place,  an  exception  must  be  made  in 
the  case  of  scientific  truths.     When  it  is  discovered 
iu  chemistry,  or  in  any  other  physical  science,  that 
there  truly  have  been  rt-lations  of  objects  or  events, 
which  were  not  suspected  by  us  before,  there  is  no 
feeling  of  ludicrousness,  though  the  substances  found 
to  have  some  common  property  shoidd  be  opposite  In 
every  other  respect.    What  could  be  more  unexpected, 
or  more  incongruous  with  our  previous  conceptions  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  metals,  than  the  discovery  that 
the  lightest  of  all  substances,  which  are  not  in  the 
state  of  an  aerial  tiuid,  is  a  metal,  the  base  of  another 
fiubstance  with  which  we  had  been  long  apijuainted  ? 
Yet>  though  we  were  astonished  at  such  a  discovery, 
we  felt  no  tendency  whatever  to  laugh.     The  relation, 
ii  sliort,  did  not  seem  to  us  to  involve  any  thing  ludi- 
crous. 

Why  then  do  we  not  laugh,  in  such  a  case,  at  the 
discovery  of  the  resemblance  of  objects  or  qualities, 
^liich  were  before  regarded  by  ns  as  n<jt  less  incon- 
puous  than  any  of  the  unsuspected  relations  which 
*^  exhibited  to  us  in  the  quaintest  conundrum,  that 
excites  our  laughter  almost  in  the  very  instant  in 
^tiich  the  strange  relation  is  pointed  out  I  The 
principal  reason  of  this  difiierence,  I  conceive,  is  tlie 
"Importance  of  the  physical  relation.  The  interest 
^Uachcd  by  us  to  the  discovery  of  truth  occupies  the 
"mind  too  seriously,  to  allow  that  light  play  of  thought 
'^liicli  is  essential  to  the  rise  of  the  gay  emotion.  In 
tlus  respect,  there  is  a  very  striking  analogy  to  a 
^cies  of  animal  action,  which  resembles  our  emo- 
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tions  of  this  kind  also,  in  some  other  striking  circum- 
fitancea,  particularly  in  the  tendency  to  laughter,  which 
is  an  ei|ual  and  very  curious  result  of  botii.  If  tlie 
palra  of  the  hand  be  gently  tickled,  when  the  mind  is 
vacant,  the  inHueuce  of  the  mechanical  operation  in 
this  way  is  very  powerful ;  but,  if  the  faculties  be 
exerted  on  any  interesting  subject,  the  same  action 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  take  place  without  any 
consequent  laughter,  and  even  perhaps  witliout  any 
consciousness  of  the  process  which  has  been  taking 
place.  A  new  phenomenon,  or  a  new  discovered  re- 
lation  in  former  phenomena,  engages  the  mind  too 
closely  to  allow  any  feeling  of  ludicrousness,  and  cou- 
sequent  laughter  to  arise, — in  the  same  way  as  those 
very  circumstances  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  tlie  laughter  of  tickling,  if  the  mechanical 
cause  were  applied  at  the  very  moment  at  which  we 
learn  the  important  discovery,  and  applied  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  strange  feeling  and 
the  laughter  were  before  the  result* 

There  is  another  circumstance  that,  in  the  case  o( 
a  law  of  nature,  however  strange  and  apparently 
incongruous  with  our  former  conceptions  its  pheno- 
mena may  be,  must  have  considerable  effect  in  occii- 
pying  the  mind  more  fully  with  the  discovery ;  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  rest  in  the  simple 
discovery  without  rapidly  passing  in  review  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  that  seem  to  us  likely  to  be  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  analogous  phenomena, — a  state  of 
mind  which  is  of  itself  most  unfavourable  to  the  mirtb- 
ful  emotion.  There  are,  unquestionably,  states  of 
mind,  during  the  prevalence  of  affliction,  or  any  strong 
passion,  in  which  there  is  no  point  in  the  jest,  M 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  the  very  aspect  of  joy.  To 
the  friend  returning  from  the  funeral  of  hie  frieni 
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we  of  course  do  not  think  of  uttering  any  of  those 
eominon  expressions  of  merriment  in  which,  at  other 
times,  we  might   occasionally  indulge;  tlie  natural 
respect  whicli  we  feel  for  sorrow  being  sufficient  to 
clieck  the  gaiety,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  gaiety. 
But  even  though,  in  violation  of  that  respect  which 
the   sorrowful  claim,   the   happiest   effusions  of  wit 
were  to  be  poured  out  on  such  an  occasion,  there 
would  be  no  auswering  mirth  in  that  heart  which,  at 
other  times,  would  have  felt  and  returned  the  gaiety. 
What  grief  thus  manifestly  docs,  other  strong  inter- 
ests that  absorb,  in  like  manner,  the  general  feelings 
of  the  mind,  may  well  be  supposed  to  do ;  and  wo 
may  therefore  listen  to  facts  the  most  seemingly  in- 
congruous with  our  prior  knowledge,  when  our  curi- 
osity is   awake   to   their  importance   as  objects  of 
science,  without  the  slightest   disposition   to  those 
emotions  which  almost  every  other  incongruity,  or 
fancied  incongruity,  woidd  have  produced. 

It  may,  accordingly,  be  remarked,  that  to  those  who 
Iiavc  not  sufficient  elementary  knowledge  of  science  to 
fee!  any  interest  in  physical  truths,  as  one  connected 
svBtem,  and  no  habitual  desire  of  exploring  the  various 
relations  of  new  phenomena,  many  of  the  facts  in 
nature,  which  have  an  appearance  of  incongruity,  aa 
I  first  stated,  do  truly  seem  ludicrous.  If  the  vulgar 
were  to  be  told  that  they  do  not  see  directly  the  mag- 
nitttde,  or  place,  or  distance  of  bodies,  with  their  eyes 
a!one,  but,  in  some  measure,  by  the  indirect  influence 
of  other  senses,  on  which  light  has  no  effect  whatever; 
that  the  feelings  of  cold  and  heat  proceed  from  the 
^aine  cause;  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heat  in 
^!ie  coldest  ice,  they  would  not  merely  disbelieve  what 
^e  might  say,  but  they  would  laugh  at  what  we  tell 
them,  as  if  it  were  absolutely  ridiculous.  Tlie  gravest 
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truths  of  science  would  be  to  them  what  the  pleasan- 
tries of  wit  are  to  us. 

I  may  remark,  too,  as  a  circumstance  of  some  addi- 
tional influence,  that  those  who  have  been  conversant 
with  physical  inquiries,  are  always  prepared,  in  some 
degree,  for  the  discovery  of  new  properties,  even  in  f 
objects  the  most  familiar  to  them.  With  their  full 
impression  of  the  infinite  variety  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing,  indeed,  which  can 
be  said  to  be  truly  incongruous  with  any  thing.  They 
are,  in  some  degree,  with  respect  to  the  physical  rela- 
tions of  things,  in  the  same  situation  as  the  professed 
wit,  with  respect  to  all  the  lighter  analogies;  who  is 
too  much  accustomed  to  these  in  his  own  gay  exercise 
of  fancy,  to  feel  much  of  the  ludicrousnesa  of  surprise, 
when  these  slight  and  seemingly  incongruous  relations 
are  developed  iu  the  pleasantries  of  others.  It  is  not 
from  envy  or  jealousy, — certainly  not  always  from 
envy  or  jealousy,— that  he  ^oes  not  laugh  in  such  a 
case;  but  because  the  relation  exhibited  is  of  a  kind 
with  which  ho  is  too  familiar  to  share  the  astonish- 
ment that  has  animated  the  laughter  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  circle.  The  newly-discovered  cougruitiea  or  in- 
congruities of  wit,  in  short,  are  to  him,  in  a  great 
measure,  what  some  strange  newly-discovered  pro- 
perty of  material  substance  is  to  the  chemist,  or  gen- 
eral experimental  inquirer. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  difl^erenceof 
feeling,  iu  this  case  of  seeming  anomaly,  tliere  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  fact  itself,  that  the  discovery  of 
a  new  relation  in  physics,  and  even  of  a  relation  ap- 
parently most  incongruous  with  the  relations  fonnerly 
known,  does  not  produce,  in  the  mind  of  the  scientific 
observer,  or  general  lover  of  science,  a  feeling  of  any 
ludicronsncss  in  the  discovery  itself.     The  fact,  in* 
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deed,  seems  to  be  reducible,  without  much  difficulty* 
to  the  common  laws  of  mind  ;  but  still  it  must  be 
admitted  to  form  au  im|>ortant  limitation  to  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  the  influence  of  unexpected  and  ap- 
parently incongruous  relations,  in  producinj»  the  emo- 
tions referred  to  ludicrousness  in  their  objects. 

Eren   this   limitation,  however,  is  not  sufficient. 
Every  metaphor,   simile,  or  other  figure  of  speecli, 
Implies  some   unexpected   relation   pres^ented  to  the 
mind;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  relation  of  objects  which 
were  before  regarded  as  liaving  no  congruity  what- 
ever; and  therefore,  it  may  be  urged,  the  figures,  in 
all  such  cases,  should  be  felt  as  ludicrous ;  not,  in- 
deed, those  similes   of  ancient  and   well-accredited 
usage,  which  form  a  part  of  the  constant  furniture 
of  epic  narrative — similes  that,  comparing  heroes  and 
lions,  as  heroes  and  lions  have  often  been  compared 
before,  give  us  no  new  image,  but  remind  us  only  that 
Homer  has  made  the  same  comparison.     These,  of 
course,  since  thoy  do  not  present  to  ns  any  relation 
which  we  did  not  know  before  as  well  as  after  the 
tiresome  similitude  has  been  again  unfolded  to  us  in 
its  full  detail  of  circumstances,  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  our  laughter,  and  without  even  being 
counted  as  an  anomaly.      But  every  original  simile, 
however  just  the  relation  may  be  which  it  expresses, 
and  with  whatever  beauty  of  language  it  may  he  con- 
veyed to  our  mind,  must  present  to  us  an  unsuspected 
resemblance  in   objects  formerly  known  to  us,  and 
probably  familiar.     Why,  then,  do  we  feel  no  ten- 
dency to  laugh  in  such  a  case? 

That  we  do  not  feel  any  tendency  to  laugh  in  such 
a  case,  arises,  I  think,  from  this  circumstance.  It  is 
the  art  of  the  poet  in  the  management  of  his  compari- 
sons, to  bring  before  us  only  the  analogy  on  which  his 
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eiraile  is  founded,  or  at  least  such  circumstances  only 
as  hai-monize  with  tbe  sentiment  which  he  wishes  to 
excite,  and  to  keep  from  us,  therefore,  every  circum- 
fitance  discordant  with  it.     Accordingly,  when  he  is 
successful  in  this  respect,  the  beauty  of  the  similitude 
itself  is  all  wbich  we  feel;  a  delight  which  occupies 
us  suflSciently,  to  prevent  the  rise  in  the  mind  of  any 
feeling  of  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  com- 
pared, such  as  I  suppose  to  be  necessary  to  constitute 
ludicrousness.     Wlien,    however,  the   opposition,  as 
may  frequently  be  the  case,  is  too  remarkable  not  to 
be  instantly  felt,  a  certain   degree  of  ludicrousness 
will  as  instantly  be  felt,  in  spite  of  all  the  magnificent 
lauguage  of  the  poet.     Hence,  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  similes,  which  in  one  country  or  a^e  excite  do 
emotion  but  that  of  beauty,  may  yet,  in  another  age 
or  country,  excite  an  emotion  of  a  very  different  kind. 
in  consequence  of  the  different  sentiments  with  which, 
in  different  times  and  places,  the  same  objects  may  be 
viewed.     Whatever  estimate  the  Greeks   may  have 
more  justly  formed  of  the  many  excellent  qualities  of 
the  ass,  the  very  name  of  that  animal  is  with  us  com- 
bined with  notions  so  disparaging,  that  it  has  become 
by  this  degradation  quite  unsuitable  to  be  introduced 
as  a  subject  of  laudatory  comparison  in  a  poem  that 
treats  of  gods  and  lieroes.    To  those,  indeed,  who  had 
the  happiuess  of  listening  to  the  great  Hliapsodist 
himself,  the  comparison  might  seem  sufficiently  digai- 
fied,  as  well  as  just ;  but  I  presume  that  there  are 
few  of  our  own  countrymen,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  admire  whatever  is  in  the  Iliad,  because  it 
is  in  the  Iliad,  who  have  not  felt  some  little  tendency 
to  smile  on  reading  the  simile  in  which  Homer  com- 
pares one  of  the  most  undaunted  of  his  warriors  to 
that  ill-used  and  much-enduring  animal,  which,  by  a 
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very  common  ag^vation  of  injustice,  we  haro  first 
oppressed,  and  then  despised  because  we  have  op- 
pressed it. 

In  this  way,  accordingly,  I  conceive  the  feeling  of 
beauty  as  preclndiug  in  ordinary  cases,  in  which  there 
is  no  very  remarkable  o}>position  of  general  qualities, 
the  rise  in  the  mind  of  the  circumstances  of  opposi- 
tion essential  to  the  feeling  of  ludicrousness,  may 
acconnt  soificiently  for  the  absence  of  any  light  emo- 
tion, when  new  and  unsuspected  similitudes  are  devel- 
oped to  us  in  a  comparison.     Mere  novelty  of  relation 
is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  constitute  what  is  termed 
tlie  ludicrous ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  ludicrous  is  only 
a  more  general  term,  does  not,  of  itself,  give  rise  to 
any  of  those  feelings  of  light  emotion  which  we  com- 
prehend under  that  general  term.     There  are  similes 
wliich  are  sublime,  similes  which  arc  beautiful,  similes 
which    are   ludicrous.     A    newly-perceived   relation. 
therefore,  is  not  always  ludicrous  in  itself,  but  only 
certain  relations.     What,  then,  are  these  relations, 
33  distinguished  from  the  others,  which  arc  felt  with- 
out any  tendency  to  this  gay  surprise  ? 

The  relations  which  arc  ludicrous,  and  which,  as 
ludicrous,  in  every  instance  involve  some  unsuspected 
rp^erablance  of  objects  or  qualities  before  regarded  as 
incongruous,  or  some  equally  unsuspected  diversity, 
when  the  resemblance  was  before  supposed  to  be  com- 
plete,  admit,   perhaps,    of  being   referred   to   three 
classes :  in  the  first  place,  to  the  class  of  those  in 
which  objects  are  brought  together  that  are  noble 
■and  mean,  or  the  forms  of  language  commonly  em- 
ployed in  treating  subjects  high  and  low,  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  the  other.     Such  a  transfer,  as  you 
well  know,  gives  rise  in  the  one  case  to  the  burlesque, 
in  which  objects,  noble  in  themselves,  are  made  ridi- 
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culous  hy  tbe  ineamtess  of  phra&es  and  figures ;  in  tbo 
other  case,  to  the  mock-heroic,  in  wbicli,  by  a  contrarjr 
process,  the  mean  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  mag- 
nificent trappings  of  rhetoric  with  which  it  is  inyested- 
In  tliese  instances  of  artificial  combination  of  th» 
veiy  great  and  the  very  little,  there  can  be  no  que&- 
tion  as  to  the  ludicrousness   of  the  emotion  which 
Buch  piebald  dignity  excites ;  and  there  are  circmn- 
Btanccs  which  occur  in  nature,  exactly  of  tbe  same 
kind,  and  productive,  therefore,  of  the  same  emotion ; 
the  incongruities  being  not  in  mere  thought  and  iraa^^e, 
but  in  objects  directly  perceived.     When  any  weU- 
dressed  person,  walking  along  the  street,  falls  into  the 
mud  of  some  splashy  gutter;  the  Bituation,  and  the 
dirt,  wlieu  combined  with  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  the   unfortunate    gturabler,  form   a   sort  of 
natural  burlesque  or  mock-heroic,  in  which  there  is  a 
mixture  of  the  noble  and  the  mean,  as  much  as  iu 
any  of  tbe  works  of  art,  to  which  those  names  are 
given.     He  wlio  amuses  us  by  bis  fall  is,  in  truth,  for 
the  moment,  an  unintentional  buffoon,  performing  for 
ns,  unwillingly,  what  the  buflfoon,  with   his  stately 
strut   and  his  paper  crown,  and   other  trappings  of 
mock  royalty,   strives   to   imitate,   with   less   effect* 
because  there  is  wanting  in  him  that  additional  con- 
trast of  the  lofty  state  of  mind,  with  tiie  ridicnloiis 
situation  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the 
laughable  whole  in  the  accidental  fall.    It  is  this  con- 
tmst  of  the  state  of  mind  with  that  which  we  feel 
that  it  would  be,  if  the  circumstances  were  known  to 
him,  that  forms  the  principal  ludicroueness  of  the 
situation  of  any  one  who  has  the  misfortune  of  being 
in  a  crowded  company,  with  his  coat  accidentally 
torn,  or  with  any  other  impcifection  of  dress  that 
attracts  all  eyes,  perhaps,  but  his  own.     In  the  nid* 
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piistimcs  of  the  village,  in  like  manner,  it  is  because 
tliQswaiu  is 


Mistruallcas  of  faU  emutted  face, 

That  secret  laughter  titters  rauod  tJie  |>lace. 

GoldtmUh. 


W  A  second  class  of  relations,  which  are  ludicrous,  are 
those  which  derive  their  ludicrousness,  not  from  the 
objects  themselves,  hut  from  the  mind  of  the  hearer  or 
loader,  which  has  been  previously  led  to  expect  some- 
thing very  different  from  what  is  presented  to  it.  To 
take  a  very  trite  example  of  this  sort :  If  the  question 
lio  asked,  What  wiue  do  you  like  best?  one  person, 
periiaps,  answering  Champagne,  another  Burgundy; 
a  third  says,  the  wine  which  I  am  not  to  pay  for ;  we 
laugh,  if  we  laugh  at  all,  chiefly  because  we  expected 
a  very  different,  answer;  and  the  incongruity  which  is 
felt  has  relation,  therefore,  to  our  own  state  of  mind 

I   more  than  to  the  question  itself.     It  is  this  previous 
anticipation   of  an  answer,  with  which  tlie  answer 
received  by  us  is  partially  incongruous,  that  either 
forms  the  principal  delight  of  many  of  tlie  l/um  mots 
I  of  conversation,   or  at  least  aids  their  effect  most 
powerfully ;  and  by  the  contrast  which  it  produces,  it 
adds,  in  a  most  mortifying  manner,  to  the  painful 
keenness  of  an  unexpected  sarcasm.    Thus,  to  take  an 
instance  from  a  story  which  Dr  Arbuthnot  tells  us : — 
J''  Sir  William  Temple  and  the  famous  Lord  Bronncker, 
being  neighbours  in  the  country,  had  frequently  very 
sharp  contentions;  like  other  great  men,  one  could 
not  bear  an  equal,  and  the  other  would  not  admit  of 
superior.     My  lord  was  a  great  admirer  of  curiosi- 
ties, and  had  a  very  good  collection;  which  Sir  William 
used  to   undervalue  upon  all  occasions,  dispaniging 
crything  of  his  nciglihours,  and  giving  something  of 
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his  own  the  preference.  This  by  no  means  pleased 
his  lordship,  who  took  all  opportunities  of  being  re- 
venged. One  day,  as  thej  were  discoursing  together 
of  their  several  rarities,  my  lord  very  seriously  and 
gravely  replied  to  him,  'Sir  William,  say  no  more  of 
the  matter ;  you  must  at  length  yield  to  me,  I  having" 
lately  got  something  which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
obtain  ;  for,  sir,'  said  his  lordship,  smiling,  '  my  WelcU 
steward  has  sent  me  a  flock  of  geese,  and  those  are 
what  you  can  never  have,  since  all  your  geese  are 
swans.""  In  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  keenness  of  the  sarcasm  would  be  far  more  severely 
felt,  in  consequence  of  the  previous  anticipation  of  ail. 
answer  of  a  very  different  kind. 

The  feeling  of  ludicronsness  is  the  same,  when  onr 
previous  anticipation  is   disappointed  by  agreement 
where  we  expected  difference,  as  when  it  is  disap- 
pointed by  difference  where  we  expected  agreement - 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  game  of  cross  purposes;  where* 
in  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  the  answers  are 
paired  with  questions  to  which  they  were  not  given- 
In  what  are  termed  the  cross-readings  of  newspapers, 
where,  without  paying  regard  to  the  separation  inta 
columns,  we  read  what  is  in  the  same  line  of  the  page, 
through  the  successive  columns,  as  if  continuous,  there 
is  little  agreement  of  sense  to  be  expected ;  and  we 
smile  accordingly  at  the  strange  congruities  which 
such  readings  may  sometimes  discover.     Many  of  you 
are  probably  acquainted  with  the  ingenious  Actions  of 
this  sort  of  coincidence  that  appeared  originally  in 
the  Public  Advertiser^  with  the  happily  appropriate 
signature  of  Papyrius  Cursor;  and  which  were  well 
known  to  be  the  production  of  the  late  Mr  C.  White- 

'  Miscellanies^  2(1  edit,  vol.  i.  [>,  113. 
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furd.     I  quote  a  few  specimeD^,  for  the  sake  of  those 
ainuug  you  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  them : — • 

"  The  sword  of  state  was  earrieii 

Before  Sir  Joba  Fielding,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 

Laat  night,  the  princess  royal  was  baptized 

Mm;,  aiias  Moll  Uacket,  aliat  Black  Mull. 

Thii  morning  the  Riglit  Honourable  the  Speaker * 

Ws£  convicted  of  keeping  a  disorderly  bouse. 

A  certain  commoner  will  be  created  a  peer. 

*#'  Nw  greater  reward  will  be  ofiercd. 

Yesterday  tbe  new  Lord  Major  waa  sworn  in, 

Afterwards  tossed  and  gored  several  persona. 

IS'ben  tljo  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him,—— 
To  thfl  great  joy  of  that  aoblo  family. 

A  fine  tnrtle,  weighing  opwanls  of  eighty  pounds, ■ 

TV'is  carried  before  the  sitting  alderman. 

'Tis  said  the  miuistry  ia  to  be  new  raodell'd; 

Tbo  Kpairfi  of  which  will  cu^t  the  public  a  large  sum  annually. 

Tniihas  occasion'd  a  cabinet-coaocil  to  be  held^ 

At  Betty's  fruit  shop  in  St  James's  Street. 

One  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State 

Mi  oS  the  shafts,  being  asleep,  and  the  wheels  wont  over  hiia. 

He  waa  examined  before  the  sitting  alderman,^— 
■liid  no  questions  asked. 

Genteel  places  in  any  of  the  public  offices, 

8omuoh  admired  by  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

This  morning,  will  be  married,  the  lord  visconnt, 

And  afterwards  hung  in  chains,  pursuant  to  his  sentence."' 

A  third  sot  of  relations  of  this  kind  derive  their 
hdicronsness  from  our  consideration  of  the  mind  of 

'  Preserved  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "New  Foondling  Hos- 
pllal  for  Wit." 
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tlic  speaker,  or  \\*riter,  or  perfonnor  of  the  action. 
When  our  mirth  is  excited  at  any  awkward  effort,  for 
example,  we  laugh,  because  we  are  aware  of  that 
which  the  effort  was  intended  to  perform,  and  are 
Btruck  with  the  coutrast  of  the  performance  itself 
We  laugh,  in  short,  at  the  awkward  failure,  not  at 
the  motion  or  attitude  itself,  considered  simply,  with- 
out relation  to  some  Iiighcr  end,  as  a  mere  motion  or 
attitude ;  and  we  laugh  at  the  failure,  because  we 
compare,  as  1  have  said,  the  awkward  result  with  the 
grace  which  was  intended,  or  which,  at  least,  we  ima- 
gine to  Iiave  been  intended. 

It  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  on  a  similar  principle, 
that  our  mirth  is  excited  by  every  appearance  of 
nientiil  awkwardness.  We  laugli,  for  example,  when 
we  discover  in  a  work  any  very  visible  marks  of  con- 
straint and  difficulty  on  the  part  of  an  author,  as  in 
far-fetched  thoughts,  or  stiff  and  quaint  phraseology; 
and  we  laugh,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  incoD-  | 
gruity  of  the  thoughts  or  phrases  themselves,  which 
are  thug  strangely  brought  into  union,  thongli  tliis 
may  form  the  chief  element  of  the  ludicronsness, 
but  in  some  degree  also,  at  the  contrast  of  the  la- 
hour  which  we  discover,  with  the  ease  which  tlio 
writer  is  supposed  by  us  to  assume  and  affect.  That 
composition  of  every  sort  involves  difficulty  on  the 
paii  of  the  composer,  we  know  well;  but  we  still 
require  that  the  difficulty  should  be  kept  from  our 
sight.  We  must  not  see  him  biting  Ids  nails,  and  tor- 
turing himself  to  give  us  satisfaction,  llis  great  aim 
accordingly  is  to  present  to  us  what  is  excellent;  bat  I 
to  present  it,  so  free  from  any  marks  of  the  toil  which 
it  bag  costn  as  to  seem  almost  to  have  risen  in  the 
mind  by  the  unrestrained  course  of  spontaneous  sug- 
gestion.    Any  appearance   of  constraint,    therefore, 
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presents  to  us  a  sort  of  incongruity,  almost  as  striking 
as  when  tlie  nol>le  and  the  mean  are  blendod  together. 
Even  when  we  think,  in  reading  any  of  tlie  extrava- 
gant conceits  that  abonnd  so  much  in  the  works  of  our 
older  writers,    that  we    are   smiling    merely    at    tlie 
images  which  are  brought  together,  and  which  nature 
Beems  to  have  intended  never  to  meet,  we  are»  in 
truth,  smiling  in  part  at  the  very  feelings  of  the  writer, 
,     when  ho  waa  so  laboriously  and  jiainfuliy  absurd.     If 
\   tlie  feelings  that  succeed  each  otlier,  in  the  mind  even 
H  of  the  sublimest  poet,  in  the  weary  hour  of  composi- 
~    tbn,  could,  by  any  process,  be  made  distinctly  visiblo 
to  us,  there  is  no  small  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  with 
all  oui  reverence  for  his  iiuble  art,  and  for  his  own 
individual  excellence  in  that  art,  our  emotions  would 
Iw  of  the  ludicrous  kind,  or  at  least  that  some  portion 
of  the  ludicrous  would  minjil«  with  our  admiration. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  he  would  seem  to  have 
perfurmed  more  labour,  if  we  could  be  thus  conscious 
of  Ids  feelings,  before  his  labour  was  half  accomplished, 
tkii  if  we  were   only  to  have   exhibited  to  us  the 
beautiful  results  of  the  whole  long-continued  exercise 
erf  his  thought.     Tliis  labour,  which  a  skilful  writer 
Icnows  so  well  how  to  conceal  from  us,  a  writer  who 
h  fond  of  astonishing  us  with  extravagant  conceits, 
forces  constantly  upon  our  view ;  and  there  is  hence 
scarcely  any  image  which  he  presents  to  us  so  ludi- 
crous as  that  picture  which  he  indirectly  gives  us  of 
himself. 

Another  set  of  examples,  in  which  the  consideration 
of  the  mind  of  the  speaker  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  ludicrousness,  are  those  which  are  commonly 
termed  bulls  or  blunders;  in  wliich  there  is  no  ludi- 
crousness, unless  we  are  able  to  distinguisti  what  the 
speaker   meant,  and   thus  to  discover  some  strange 
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agreement  of  his  real  meaning  with  that  opposite  or] 
contradictory  meaning  which  the  words  seem  to  coU'l 
vey.  A  bull  must,  therefore,  be  genuine,  or  for  the 
moment  supposed  to  be  genuine,  before  it  can  divert 
with  its  incongruity.  As  mere  nonsense,  it  would  be 
as  little  amusing  as  any  other  nonsense.  We  must 
have  before  us,  in  conception  at  least,  the  speaker 
himself,  and  contrast  the  well-meaning  seriousness  of 
his  affirmation  with  the  verbal  absurdity  which  he 
utters,  of  which  we  are  at  the  same  time  able  to  dis- 
cover the  unsuspected  tie.  ■ 

Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief  varieties  of  mixed 
congruity  and  incongruity  which  operate  in  producing 
this  emotion.      Bat,  though   I  have  considered  these 
varieties  separately,  you  are  not  on  that  account  to 
suppose  that   the  varieties  themselves  are   not  fre- 
(jnently  combined  in  different  proportions ;  thus  height- 
ening what  would  be  ludicrous  in  one   respect,  hy 
ludicrousncss  of  another  species.     The  images  them- 
selves, the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer  who  presents 
them,  the  disappointed  expectation  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  may  all  present  to  us  a  strange  mixture  of 
discrepancy  and  agreement;  and  afford  elements,  there- 
fore, that  are  to  be  jointly  taken  iuto  account  in  ex- 
plaining the  one  complex  emotion,  which  is  the  equal 
result  of  all. 

It  is  not,  then,  every  newly-diecovercd  relation  of 
objects  that  excites  in  us  emotions  of  the  ludicrons 
class,  but  only  certain  relations,  which  present  to  os 
peculiar  incongruities.  In  all  these,  however,  the 
unexpectedness  is  an  important  element ;  since,  when 
we  have  become  completely  familiar  with  the  relation 
we  cease  to  have  the  emotion  which  it  before  instantly 
excited.  We  still,  however,  call  the  objects  or  images 
ludicrous,  though  they  excite  no  emotion  of  this  sort 
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ill  our  mind  any  more  perhaps  than  the  gravest  reason- 
iug;  but  we  retain  the  name,  because  we  speak  of 
them,  or  think  of  them,  in  reference  to  other  minde, 
in  which  we  know  that  they  will  excite  the  same 
emotion  that  was  originally  excited  by  them  in  our- 
eelves.     In  thinking  of  the  laughter  which  may  thus 
be  produced  in  others,  we  are  not  unfrequcntly  affected 
with  the  emotion  as  before;  but  it  is  an  emotion  of 
sympathy,  not  of  mere  ludicrousness ;  or,  if  there  be 
any  thing  directly  ludicrous,  it  is  in  this  very  consider- 
ation of  incongruity  in  the  minds  of  others,  when  we 
tliink  of  their  expectation  while  they  read,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  surprise  that  is  to  follow.     To  know 
the  relation,  in  short,  as  far  as  the  relation  consists  in 
the  mere  images  themselves,  is  to  feel,  that  the  object 
of  which  we  know  the  relations  will  be  ludicrous  to 
others,  not  to  feel  it  ludicrous  to  ourselves. 


LECTURE  LIX. 

J-  Immediate  Emoiiont^  not  intahinff  neeeaarily  any  Moral 
Feeihig. — U»e9  of  Ludicrvusneiti. — General  Riinarkt  on  clmlng 
^e  Pirtt  Subdieision  of  our  Emotion*. — Suhtiimsion  11.  Ini~ 
vudiatt  Emotiont  in  which  Moral  Feeling  is  neceatarlly 
invotved.^-i,  Feelingg  disHnclive  of  Voic4  and  Virtue. — 2. 
Emotion*  of  Love  and  Hate. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  deroted  to  the 
Consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  our  emotions,  of 
that  species  of  which  the  objects  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  ludicrous ;  emotions  which  we  found  to 
originate  always  in  some  mixture  of  congruity  and 
incongruity,  suddenly  and  unexpectetlly  perceived.  In 
establishing  tliis  general  law,  I  stated,  at  the  same 
time,  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  rise  of  the 
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inirtlifiil  emotion  in  such  eases,  of  the  discovery  of 
uiisuspcct(}d  agreement,  and  endeayoured,  T  hope  8U^ 
cessfnUy,  to  show  that  all  these  seeming  anomalies  are 
such  as  might  uuturaUv  have  been  anticipated,  as  cyi^- 
sequences  of  the  operation  of  other  well-known  laws 
of  the  mind. 

The  varieties  of  such  mixtures  of  congruity  and 
incongruity,  aa  constitute  what  is  termed  Indicrousnesa, 
were  considered  by  us  in  order;  first,  in  the  mere 
arbitrary  signs  of  language,  and  next  in  the  relations 
of  thoug]its  and  existing  things, — whether  in  the  dis- 
crepancy of  the  images  themselves^  as  noble  and  mean, 
— in  the  disappointed  anticipations  of  the  hearer  or 
reader,  or  in  the  difference  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  _ 
the  expression  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  or  performer  of  1 
some  action,  compared  with  that  real  meaning  which  we 
know  him,  in  his  awkward  blunder,  to  have  intended. 

The  emotion  is  not  a  simple  feeling,  but  the  analysis 
of  it  does  not  seem  very  difficult.  The  necosaary 
unexpectedness  of  the  congruity  or  incongruity  that  la 
remarked,  seems  of  itself  to  point  out  one  element,  in 
the  astonishment  which  may  naturally  be  supposeil  to 
arise  in  such  a  case ;  and  the  other  element,  whicli 
nature  has  made  as  quick  to  arise  on  the  perceptioa 
of  the  ludicrous  oJjject,  as  astonishment  itself,  is  a  vivid 
feeling  of  delight,  one  of  the  forms  of  that  joy  or  glad- 
ness which  I  comprehended  in  my  ennmeration  of  the 
few  primary  constituents  of  our  emotions.  Astonish- 
ment, combined  with  this  particular  delight,  is  tlie 
mirthful  emotion  that  has  been  the  subject  of  oitc 
inquiry;  and  Akenside,  therefore,  in  giving  it  the 
name  of  "  gay  surprise,"  ^  seems  to  have  expressed. 

'  TUe  expression  in  the  original  seems  to  be  "  gay  coutorapt. 
See  Pleasurea  of  Imagination,  Dook  111.  v.  260,  and  socoDd  form 
of  tlie  poem.  Book  11,  v.  524, 
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with  the  analytic  accuracy  of  a  philosopher,  the  com- 
plex feeling  which  he  was  poetically  describing. 

Ill  considering  the  delight  tliat  is  combined  with 
astonishment  in  the  inirtliful  emotion,  we  are  apt  to 
coflsidei"  it  as  more  dilTereiit  from  other  species  of 
gladness  than  it  truly  is,  because  we  think  of  more 
than  what  is  strictly  mental.  The  laughter  is  Ji  phe- 
nomenon of  so  peculiar  a  kind,  and  so  impressive  to 
our  senses,  that  we  tiiink  of  it  as  much  as  of  the 
feelings  which  it  indicates ;  but  the  laughter,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  a  bodily  convulsion,  which  might 
or  mii'ht  not  be  combined  with  the  internal  inerri- 
meut,  witliout  altering  the  nature  of  the  inward  emo- 
tion itself.  This  spasmodic  muscular  action,  therefore, 
hoiveTer  remarkable  it  may  be  as  a  concomitant  bodily 
effect,  and  even  the  oppressive  feeliiif:^  of  fatigue  to 
ivbich  that  muscular  action,  when  long  continued, 
gives  rise,  we  should  leave  out  in  our  analysis  of  the 
mere  emotion,— that  is  all  with  which  the  physiologist 
of  mind  is  concerned, — and  leaving  out  what  is  bodily 
in  the  external  signs  of  merriment,  we  discover  only 
fbe  two  internal  elements  which  I  have  mentioned ; 
that  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  more  complicated  by  a 
lEixture  of  contempt,  but  to  which,  as  mere  mirth,  that 
t(]ird  occasional  element  is  far  from  being  essential. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  our  suscepti- 
bility of  this  species  of  emotion,  are,  in  their  immediate 
iuflaence  on  the  cheerfulness,  and  therefore  on  the 
general  happiness  of  society,  sufficiently  obvious.  How 
many  hours  would  pass  wearily  along,  but  for  those 
pleasantries  of  wit,  or  of  easier  and  less  pretending 
gaiety,  whicli  enliven  what  would  have  been  dull,  and 
throw  many  bright  colours  on  what  would  have  been 
gloomy.  We  arc  not  to  estimate  these  accessions 
of  pleasure  lightly,  because  they  relate  to  objects  that 
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may  seem  triiiing,  when  considered  together  with  those 
more  serious  concerns,  by  which  our  ambition  is  occu- 
pied, and  in  relation  to  which,  in  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  various  projects,  we  look  back  on  the  past 
months  or  years  of  our  life,  as  fortunate  or  unfortunate. 
If  these  serious  concerns  alone  were  to  be  regarded, 
we  might  often  have  been  very  fortunate  'and  very  i 
unhappy;  as  in  other  circumstances  we  might  often 
have  had  much  happiness,  in  the  hours  and  days  of 
years  which  terminated  at  last  in  the  disappointment 
of  some  favourite  scheme.  It  is  good  to  travel  with 
pure  and  balmy  airs,  and  cheerful  sunshine,  though  we 
should  not  find,  at  the  end  of  our  journey,  the  friend 
whom  we  wished  to  see ;  and  tlie  gaieties  of  social 
converse,  though  they  are  not,  in  our  journey  of  life, 
what  wc  travel  to  obtain,  are,  during  the  continuance 
of  our  journey,  at  once  a  freshness  which  we  breatlie, 
and  a  light  that  gives  every  object  to  sparkle  to  oar 
eye  with  a  radiance  that  is  not  its  own. 

Such  are  the  immediate  and  obvious  influences  of 
this  emotion.  But  it  is  not  of  slight  value  in  influ- 
ences that  are  less  direct.  Though  capable  of  being 
sometimes  abused,  and  far  from  being  always  so  exactly 
coincident  with  moral  impropriety  as  to  furnish  a 
criterion  of  rectitude,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be,  in  its 
ordinary  circumstances,  favourable  to  virtue ;  present- 
ing often  a  check  to  improprieties  on  which,  but  for 
such  a  restraint,  the  heedless  would  rush  without 
scruple, — a  check,  too,  which  is,  by  its  very  nature, 
peculiarly  suited  to  those  who  despise  the  more  seri- 
ous restraints  of  moral  principle,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  virtuous.  "  The  world's  dread  langh,"  which  eveu 
the  6rm  philosopher  is  said  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
Bcorn,  cannot  be  scorned  by  those  to  whom  the  appro- 
bation of  tlie  world  is  what  conscience  is  to  the  wise 
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"and  the  virtuous;  ami  tbongh  that  laugh  is  certainly  not 
30  uuerring  iis  the  voice  of  moral  judgment  within  the 
breast,  it  is  still,  as  I  have  said,  in  far  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  when  it 
JiiFers,  differs  far  more  frequently  in  the  degree  of  its 
censure  or  its  praise,  than  in  actual  censure  of  what 
is  praiseworthy,  or  praise  of  what  is  wholly  censurable. 
It  is  often,  too,  of  importance,  that  we  should  regulate 
our  conduct  with  regard  to  relations,  which  all  man- 
kind cannot  have  leisure  for  analyzing,  and  which  very 
few,  even  of  tliose  who  have  leisure,  have  patience  to 
examine.  The  vivid  feeling  of  ridicule,  in  such  cases, 
as  more  instant  in  its  operation,  may  hence  be  con- 
sidered as  a  glorious  warning  from  that  benignant 
Power,  who, 


I 


conscious  wLat  a  scanty  pause 
From  lalwura  and  from  care,  the  wider  lot 
Of  humble  life  atfonls  for  studious  tbouglit, 
To  scau  tlie  maze  of  uataro,  therefore  Btamp'd 
The  glariog  eoeiics,  with  oUaractera  of  jfcom. 
As  broad,  as  obvious,  to  the  passing  clown, 
As  to  tlie  letter'd  aage'a  cunoits  eys.^ 


Having  now  then  finished  toy  remarks  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  beauty,  sublimity,  and  wit,  I  close  with 
them  my  view  of  the  emotions  that  are  the  object  of 
the  species  of  judgraent  which  is  denominated  taste. 
I  have  already  stated  my  reasons  for  dividing  and  ar- 
ranging the  phenomena  of  taste,  under  two  distinct 
heads,  as  they  are  either  emotions  or  feelings  of  the  ap- 
titudes of  certain  images  or  combinations  of  images  for 
producing  those  emotions.  To  feel  the  emotion  which  a 
beautiful,  or  sublime,  or  ludicrous  object  excites,  is  one 
State  of  mind  ;  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  aptitude  of 
■  ricasores  of  Imagination^  Book  II.  v.  271-266. 

VOL.  HI.  O 
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dillerent  means  of  exciting  these  emotions,  bo  as  to  dis- 
ceni  accurately  what  will  tend  to  produce  them,  and 
what  will  have  no  tendency  of  this  sort,  is  another  stat€ 
or  function  of  the  mind,  to  which  the  former  indeed  is 
necessary,  but  which  is  itself  far  ffom  being  implied 
in  the  mere  susceptibility  of  the  pleasing  eraotioD. 
That  power  by  which,  from  the  inductions  of  former 
observations  of  the  mechaiiio  powers,  we  predict  the 
eflects  of  certain  combinations  of  wheels  and  pullies  in 
machinery,  of  certain  mixtures  in  the  chemical  arts, 
and,  in  legislation  or  general  politics,  of  certain  mo- 
tives that  are  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  a  people,  i^ 
not  supposed  by  us  to  be  a  different  power,  merely 
because  the  relations  wliich  it  discerns  are  different. 
In  all,  and  in  all  alike,  it  is  termed  judgment,  reason, 
discernment,  or  whatever  other  name  may  be  used  for 
expressing  the  same  discriminating  function.  Tbe 
knowledge  necessary  for  the  predictions  in  mechanics, 
chemistry,  politics,  is  indeed  different ;  but  the  power 
which  aTaila  itself  of  tins  knowledge,  is  in  kind  the 
same.  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  which  tlie  dis- 
criminating function  of  taste  supposes,  is  veiy  different 
from  that  which  is  necessary  in  mechanics,  chemistry, 
politics;  though  not  moredifferent  from  them,  than  these 
Tarious  species  of  knowledge  are  relatively  different. 
But  in  taste,  as  in  those  sciences  when  the  knowledge 
is  once  acquired,  it  is  the  same  capacity  of  feeling  tbe 
relation  of  means  and  ends,  which  avails  itself  of  this 
knowledge  of  the  past,  in  determining  the  various  ap- 
titudes of  objects  for  a  desired  effect,  whether  for 
producing  or  retarding  motion,  as  in  mechanics ;  for 
forming  compositions  or  decompositions,  as  in  chem- 
iatry;  for  augmenting  and  securing  the  happiness  of 
oatioQS,  as  in  politics ;   or  for  inducing  various  de- 
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lighfcful  emotions,  &a  in  taste.     If  we  do  not  give  dif- 
ferent names  in  uU  these  cases  to  the  capacity  of 

Ifecling  the  relation  of  lucausand  ends,  when  the  means 
and  ends  are  in  the  different  cases  ditferent;  why  siiould 
we  suppose  a  new  faculty  to  be  exercised,  and  invent 
a  new  name  in  one  alone  ?  The  politician,  who  judges 
of  the  reception  which  the  multitude  will  give  to  cer- 
tain laws,  and  the  critic,  who  judf^'es  of  the  reception 
they  will  give  to  certain  works  of  art,  have>  for  their 
subject,  the  same  mind ;  and  both  determine  the  apti- 

ktude  of  certain  feelings  of  the  mind,  for  inducing  cer- 
tain other  feelings.  The  general  power  by  which  we 
discover  the  relation  of  means  and  ends,  of  states  of 
mind  or  circumstances  whicli  are  prior,  and  states  of 
mind  or  circumstances  which  arc  consequent  to  these, 
is  that  which  is  exercised  in  both  ;  the  function  to 
which  I  have  ^ven  the  name  of  relative  suggestion, 
from  which  we  derive  our  feeling  of  this  aa  of  every 

pother  relation.  Without  the  emotions  of  beauty  and 
fiublimity,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  taste  to  dis- 
cern the  aptitude  of  certain  means  for  producing  these 
emotions ;  because  there  would  not  be  that  series  of 
feelings,  of  which  the  relative  antecedence  and  conse- 
quence are  felt.  On  the  other  hand,  without  the 
judgment  which  discerns  this  order,  in  the  relation- 
of  means  and  ends,  there  might,  indeed,  still  be  the 

demotions  rising  precariously,  as  nature  presented  to 
us  certain  objects  that  excite  them  ;  but  no  voluntary 

(adaptation  of  the  great  stores  of  forms,  and  sounds, 
and  colours  for  producing  them ;  none  of  those  fine 
arts, — the  results  of  our  knowledge  of  the  relations 
which  certain  feelings  bear  to  certain  other  feelings, — 
arts  which  give  as  much  happiness  as  embellishment 
[to  life,  and  which  form  so  essential  a  part  of  uui-  no- 
Lou  of  civilisation^  that  a  nation  of  philosophers^  if 
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incapable  of  any  of  the  conceptions  and  resulting  emo- 
tions of  this  kind,  would  stand  some  chance  of  T>eing 
counted  by  us  only  a  better  order  of  reasoning  savage* 
In  no  part  of  our  nature  is  the  pure  benevolence  of 
Heaven  more  strikingly  conspicuous  than  in  our  sua- 
ceptibility  of  the  emotions  of  this  class.  The  pleasure 
-which  they  afford  is  a  pleasure  that  has  no  immediate 
connexion  with  the  means  of  preservation  of  our  ani- 
mal existence ;  and  which  shows,  therefore,  though 
all  other  proof  were  absent,  that  the  Deity,  who  super- 
added these  means  of  delight,  must  have  had  some 
other  object  in  view  in  forming  us  as  we  are,  than  the 
mere  continuance  of  a  race  of  beings  who  were  to  save 
the  earth  from  becoming  a  wilderness.  In  consequence 
of  these  emotions,  which  have  made  all  nature  "  beauty 
to  our  eye,  and  music  to  our  ear,"  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  us  to  look  around  writbout  feeling  either  some 
happiness  or  some  consolation.  Sensual  pleaaure* 
soon  pall  even  upon  the  profligate,  who  seeks  them  io 
vain  in  the  means  which  were  accustomed  to  prodncc 
them  ;  weary,  almost  to  disgust,  of  the  very  pleasureg 
which  he  seeks,  and  yet  astonished  that  he  does  not 
find  them.  The  labours  of  severer  intellect,  if  long 
continued,  exhaust  the  energy  which  they  employ; 
and  we  cease,  for  a  time,  to  be  capable  of  thinking 
accurately,  from  the  very  intentness  and  accuracy  of 
our  thought.  The  pleasures  of  taste,  however,  by  their 
variety  of  easy  delight,  are  safe  from  the  languor  which 
attends  any  monotonous  or  severe  occupation  ;  and  in- 
stead of  palling  on  the  mind,  they  produce  in  it,  with 
the  vRTy  delight  which  is  present,  a  quicker  sensibility 
to  future  pleasure.  Enjoyment  springs  from  enjoy- 
ment ;  and,  if  we  have  not  some  deep  wretchedness 
within,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  with  the  delight- 
ful resources  which  nature  and  art  present  to  us,  not 
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to  be  happy  as  often  as  we  vriU  to  he  happy.  In  the 
beautiful  laugcage  of  a  poet,  of  whose  powerful  verse 
■  1  have  already  frequently  arailed  myself,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  subjects  that  have  enp:aged  us,  nature  en- 
dows us  with  all  her  treasures,  if  we  only  will  deign 
to  ose  them. 


Oh  blest  of  Hearea,  whom  not  tlie  languid  songs 

Of  Luxury  the  s^'ren.  Dor  tie  bribes 

Of  sordid  Wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 

Of  pageant  Hoaour,  can  reduce  to  leave 

Thoee  ever-bl(X>ining  sweets,  whicli,  fn>m  tlie  store 

Of  nature,  fair  Imagination  culls 

To  cborm  the  cBliveu'd  soul !    What  though  not  all 

or  mortal  olTspritig  can  attain  the  heights 

Of  envied  life, — though  only  few  pM«8e66 

Patrician  treasnrea,  or  imperial  state; 

Yet  Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 

With  richer  treasure^  and  an  ampler  state 

Endows,  at  large,  whatever  happy  niaa 

Will  deign  to  use  tltcm.    ffh  the  citjr's  pomp. 

The  mral  hononrs  Ait.    Whate'er  adorns 

The  princely  dome, — the  colomn  and  the  arcb» 

The  breathing  marble,  and  the  sculptured  gold. 

Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 

Uis  tuneful  breast  enjoys.    For  him  the  Spring 

Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 

Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds  :   for  him  the  hand 

Of  Autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 

With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 

Each  passing  hour  abeds  tribute  £rom  her  wings, 

And  still  new  beanties  meet  his  lonely  walks, 

And  lovee  nnfelt  attract  him.    Not  a  broezo 

Flies  o'er  the  meadow, — not  a  cloud  imbibes 

The  eettiiig  sun's  effulgence — not  a  etniiu 

From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 

Ascends, — but  whence  Uis  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure,  uureprovcd.  ^ 

Snch  is  that  universal  poi^session  of  nature  which 
'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Book  III.  v.  56^-598. 
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the  susceptibility  of  the  emotions  of  taste  conveTS  to 
us, — a  possession  extending  to  an  infinity  of  ohjects, 
which  no  earthly  power  can  appropriate,  and  which 
enjoys  even  objects  that  have  been  so  appropriated, 
with  a  possession  more  delightful  than  that  which 
they  afford,  in  many  cases,  to  the  listless  eyes  of  their 
proud  but  discontented  master. 

After  these  remarks  on  that  order  of  onr  immediate 
emotions,  whidi  do  not  involve  necessarily  any  moral 
feeling,  I  proceed  to  that  other  order  of  the  same  class* 
in  which  some  moral  feeling  is  necessarily  involved. 

The  first  of  these,  according  to  the  arrangement 
formerly  submitted  to  you,  are  those  emotions  which 
constitute,  as  I  conceive,  the  feelings  distinctive  of  vice 
and  virtue, — emotions  that  arise  on  the  contemplatiwi 
of  certain  actions  observed  or  conceived. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  in  this  part  of  my 
course,  to  enter  ou  the  discussion  of  the  great  questions 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  obligation,  as  either 
presupposed  or  involved  in  our  coiisideration  of  such 
actions.  The  moral  affections  which  I  consider  at 
present,  I  consider  rather  physiologically  than  ethicallv; 
as  parts  of  our  mental  constitution,  not  as  involving 
the  fuIHlment  or  violation  of  duties. 

In  this  point  of  view,  even  the  boldest  sceptic,  who 
denies  all  the  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  must  still 
allow  the  existence  of  the  feelings  which  we  are  con- 
sidering, aa  states  or  affections  of  the  mind  indicative 
of  certain  susceptibilities  in  the  mind,  of  being  so  af- 
fected. Whether  we  have  reason  to  approve  and  dis- 
approve, or  have  no  reason  whatever,  in  the  nature  of 
their  actions,  to  regard  with  a  different  eye  those  whom 
by  some  strange  illusion,  but  by  an  illusion  only,  we 
now  feel  ourselves  almost  necessitated  to  love  or  ab- 
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lior;  though  it  be  an  error  of  logic  to  consider  the 
parricide,  who,  in  preparing  to  plunge  his  dagger,  couM 
hold  his  lamp  unmoved,  and  with  no  other  apprehen- 
sion than  of  the  too  early  waking  of  his  victim,  look 
fixedly  on  the  pale  au<I  gentle  features  of  him  whose 
very  sleep  was,  at  the  moment,  perhaps,  made  happy 
l)y  some  dream  of  happiness  to  his  murderer,  as  less 
worthy,  even  in  the  slightest  respect,  of  our  esteem, 
than  the  son  who  ruslios  to  inevitable  death  in  defence 
of  the  grey  hairs  which  he  honours ;  though  it  be  not 
less  an  error  of  logic  to  extend  our  moral  distinctions, 
and  the  love  or  hate  which  accompanies  them,  to  those 
who  make  not  a  few  individuals  only,  but  whole  mil- 
hons  wretched  or  happy, — to  consider  the  usurping 
despot,  who  dares  to  be  a  tyrant  in  the  land  on  which 
he  was  born  a  freeman,  as  a  less  glorious  object  of  our 
aiimiration   tliau  the  laist   assertor  of  rights  wliich 
sferaed  still  to  exist,  while  he  existed  to  assert  them ; 
who,  ill  that  cause  which  allows  no  fear  of  peril,  could 
see  nothing  in  guilty  power  which  a  brave  man  could 
dread,  but  everything  which  it  would  be  a  crime  to 
obey,  and  who  ennobled  with  his  blood  the  scaffold 
from  which  he  rose  to  liberty  and  lieavcn,  making  it 
an  altar  of  the  richest  and  most  gratifying  sacrifice 
which  man  can  offer   to  the  great  Being  whom  ho 
serves;  even  though  we  should  be  nnfortunate  enough 
to  look  on  the  tyrant  with  the  same  envy  as  on  his 
victim,  and  could  sec  no  reason  for  those  distinctive 
terms  of  vice  and  virtue,  in  the  two  cases,  the  force  of 
which  we  should  feel  equally,  though  we  had  not  a 
word  to  express  the  meaning  that  is  constantly  in  our 
heart :  still  the  faet  of  the  general  approbation  and 
disapprobation  we  must  admit,  even  in  reserving  for 
ourselves  the  privilege  of  indifference.     They  are  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  to  be  ranked  with  the  general 
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mental  phenomena  as  much  as  oor  sensations  or  re- 
memhiances, — illusions  to  be  classed  with  our  other 
illusions, — or  truths  to  he  classed  with  our  most  im- 
portant truths. 

This  distinctive  reference  would  be  equally  neces- 
sary, though  onr  emotions  of  this  kind  did  not  arise 
immediately  from  our  coiiteitiplatioTi  of  actions,  in  the 
very  moment  in  which  we  contemplate  them  simply 
as  actions,  but  from  processes  of  reasoning,  and  regard 
to  general  rules  of  propriety,  formed  gradually  by 
attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed, 
and  all  the  good  which,  in  such  circumstances,  he  is 
capable  of  feeling  or  occasioning  to  others.  The  vivid 
distinctive  regard,  at  whatever  stage  it  began,  would 
not  the  less  be  an  affection  of  the  mind,  referable  to 
certain  laws  that  guide  its  susceptibilities  of  emotion ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  the  moral  feeling  arises  without 
any  consideration,  except  that  of  the  action  itself  and 
its  circumstances.  The  general  rules  of  propriety 
may,  indeed,  seem  to  confirm  our  suffrage,  but  the 
suffrage  itself  is  given  before  their  sanction.  The 
rules  themselves  are  ultimately  founded,  as  Dr  Smith 
very  justly  remarks,  on  these  particular  emotions: 
"  We  do  not  originally  approve  or  condemn  particu- 
lar actions,"  to  use  his  words,  "  because,  upon 
examination,  they  appear  to  be  agreeable  or  incon- 
fiistent  with  a  certain  general  rule.  The  general  rule, 
on  the  contrary,  is  formed  by  finding,  from  expe- 
rience, that  all  actions  of  a  certain  kind,  or  circum- 
etanced  in  a  ceHain  manner,  are  approved  or  disap- 
proved of.  To  the  man  who  first  saw  an  inhuman 
murder — committed  from  avarice,  envy,  or  unjust  re- 
sentment, and  upon  one,  too,  who  loved  and  trusted  the 
murderer — who  beheld  the  last  agonies  of  the  dying 
person;  who  heard  him,  with  his  expiring  breath, 
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complain  more  of  the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  hia 
false  friend,  than  of  the  violence  which  had  been  done 
to  him :  there  could  be  uo  occasion,  in  order  to  con- 
ceive how  horrible  such  an  action  was,  that  he  should 
leflect  that  one  of  the  most  sacred  rules  of  conduct 
TV^as  what  prohibited  the  taking  away  the  life  of  an 
innocent  person;  that  this  was  a  plain  violation  of 
that  rule,  and  consequently  a  very  blameable  action. 
His  detestation  of  this  crime,  it  ia  evident,  would 
arise  instantaneously  and  antecedent  to  his  having 
formed  to  himself  any  such  general  rule.    The  general 
rule,  on   the   contrary,   whicli    he   might    afterwards 
form,  would  be  founded  upon  the  detestation  wliich 
lie  felt,  necessarily  arising  in  his  own  breast,  at  the 
thought  of  this,  and  every  other  particular  action  of 
the  same  kind." ' 

Of  the  universality  of  these  moral  emotions,  which 
attend  our  mere  perception  of  certain  actions,  or  our 
reasonings  on  the  beneficial  or  injurious  tendency  of 
actions,  what  more  convincing  proof  can  be  imagined, 
than  the  very  permanence  of  these  feelings,  in  the 
breasts  of  those  whose  course  of  life  they  are  every 
Moment  reproaching;  who,  even  when  they  are  false 
to  virtue,  are  not  false  to  their  love  of  virtue,  and 
vriiose  secret  heart,  if  it  could  be  laid  open  to  those 
whom  they  are  endeavouring  to  seduce,  and  who  can 
listen  only  to  the  voice  of  tlie  lips,  would  proclaim  to 
them  the  charms  of  that  innocence  which  the  lips  aro 
affecting  to  deride,  and  the  slavery  of  that  licentious- 
ness which  the  lips  are  proclaiming  to  be  the  glorious 
privilege  of  the  free  ? 

"  What  law  of  any  state,"  gays  an  eloquent  Roman 
moralist,   "  has  ever  ordered   the  child  to  love  his 
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parents,  the  parents  to  love  their  child,  each  individual 
to  love  himself?  It  vpould  be  not  more  idle  to  order 
us  to  love  virtue ;  which  by  its  own  nature  lias  so  many 
charms,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  wicked  to  witb- 
buld  from  it  their  approbation.  Who  is  there  that, 
liviug  amid  crimes,  and  in  the  practice  of  every  injury 
which  be  can  inflict  on  isociety,  does  not  still  wish  to 
obtain  some  praise  of  goodness,  and  cover  hia  veir 
atrocities,  if  they  can  by  any  means  be  covered,  with 
Bome  veil,  however  slight,  of  honourable  semblance! 
No  one  has  so  completely  shaken  off  the  very  character 
of  man,  as  to  wish  to  be  wicked  for  the  mere  sake  of 
wickedness.  The  very  robber,  who  lives  by  rapine, 
and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  strike  bis  dagger  into 
the  breast  of  the  passenger  who  has  any  plunder  to 
repay  the  stroke,  would  still  rather  find  what  he  takes 
by  violence,  only  because  he  cannot  hoiie  to  find  it. 
The  most  abandoned  of  human  beings,  if  he  could 
enjoy  the  wages  of  guilt  without  the  guilt  itself,  would 
not  prefer  to  bo  guilty.  It  is  no  small  obligation,"  he 
continues,  "  which  we  owe  to  nature,  that  Virtue  re- 
veals her  glorious  light,  not  to  a  few  only,  but  to  all 
mankind.  Even  those  who  do  not  follow  her,  still  see 
the  splendid  track  along  which  she  moves."  *'  Placet 
istiapte  natura:  adeoque  gratiosa  virtus  est,  ut  insitum 
sit  etiam  malia*  probare  meliora-  Quia  est,  qui  non 
beneficus  videri  velit, — qui  non»  inter  scelera  et  injurias, 
opinionem  boiiitatis  affectet, — qui  non  ipsis  quae  im- 
potcntissime  fecit,  speeiem  aliqnam  induat  recti? 
Quod  non  faoerent,  nisi  illos  honeati,  et  per  se  expe- 
tendi,  amor  oogeret,  moribus  suis  opinionem  contrariam 
qiiaerere,  et  nequitiam  abdere,  cujus  fructus  concupis- 
citur,  ipsa  v«ro  odio  pudorique  est. — Maximum  hoc 
babemua  naturae  mcritum,   quod  virtus  in  onmium 
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aniinos  lumen  euum  permittit :  etiara  qui  non  eequun- 
tur,  illam  vident."  ^ 

And  it  is  well,  surely,  even  the  most  sceptical  will 
admit,  that  nature,  if  we  are  deceived  by  this  dolight- 
fal  vision,  does  permit  us  to  be  deceived  by  it.  Though 
virtue  were  only  a  dream,  and  all  which  we  admire  as 
fallacious  as  the  imaginary  colours  which  shine  upon 
our  slumber  in  the  darkness  of  the  night ;  who  could 
wish  the  slumber  to  be  broken,  if,  instead  of  tlie  groves 
of  Paradise,  and  the  pure  and  happy  forms  that  peojde 
them,  we  were  to  awake  in  a  world  iri  wliich  the  moral 
Btinsbine  was  extinguished,  and  everything  on  which 
we  vainly  turned  our  eye  were  to  be  only  one  equal 
gloom  ?  Though  the  libertine  should  have  hardihood 
enough  to  shake,  or  at  least  to  try  to  shake,  from  his 
own  mintl,  every  feeling  of  moral  admiration  or  ablior- 
icnce,  he  still  could  not  wish,  that  others,  among  whom 
he  is  to  live,  should  be  as  free  as  himself.  For  his 
own  profit  he  would  wish  all  others  to  be  virtuous, 
Iiimself  the  single  exception ;  and  what  would  profit 
each  individually,  must  profit  all.  If  he  were  rich,  he 
could  not  wish  the  multitude  that  surrounded  him  to 
approve  of  the  rapine  which  would  strip  him  of  all  the 
sources  of  his  few  miserable  enjoyments,  and  to  approve, 
foo,  perhaps,  of  murder,  as  the  shortest  mode  of  separ- 
ating him  from  his  possessions ;  if  he  were  in  want,  he 
could  not  wish  those,  whose  charity  he  was  forced  to 
solicit,  to  see  in  charity  nothing  but  a  foolish  mode  of 

I  voluntarily  abridging  their  own  means  of  selfish  luxury ; 
if  he  were  condemned  for  some  offence  to  the  prison 
or  the  gibbet,  he  would  not  wish  mercy  to  be  regarded 
as  a  word  without  meaning.  What  noble  and  irresis- 
tible evidence  is  this  of  the  excellence  of  virtue,  evon 
in  its  worldly  and  temporary  advautages,  that,  if  all 
'  Senoca  de  Deneficiis,  lib.  W.  c.  17* 
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men  were,  what  all  individually  would  wish  them  to 
be,  there  would  not  be  a  single  crime  to  pollute  the 
earth ! 

When  we  reflect  how  many  temptations  there  are 
to  the  multitudes  who  live  together  in  social  society, — 
temptations  that,  wherever  they  look  around  them, 
would  lead  them,  if  they  had  not  been  rendered  capa- 
ble of  moral  affections,  as  much  as  of  their  sentient 
enjoyments  and  passions,  to  seek  the  attainment  of  f 
the  objects  within  their  view,  and  almost  within  their 
reach,  and  to  seek  it  as  readily  by  force  or  by  false- 
hood, as  by  that  patient  industry  which  could  not  fail 
to  seem  to  them  more  tedious,  and  therefore  leas 
worthy  of  their  prudent  choice ;  when  we  think  of  all 
the  temptations  of  all  these  objects,  and  the  facilities 
of  attaining  them  by  violence  or  deceit,  and  yet  observe 
the  security  witli  which  man  in  society  spreads  out  f 
his  enjoyments,  as  it  were,  to  the  view  of  others,  and 
delights  in  the  number  of  the  gazers  and  cnvicrs  that 
are  attracted  by  them, — it  is  truly  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
astonishing,  to  think  of  the  simple  means  on  which  so 
much  security  depends.  The  laws  which  men  have 
found  it  expedient,  for  their  common  interest,  to  make 
and  to  enforce,  arc,  indeed,  the  obvious  pieces  of  raa- 
cliinery  by  which  this  great  result  is  brought  about. 
But  how  much  of  its  motion  depends  on  springs  that 
are  scarcely  regarded  by  those  who  look  only  to  the 
exterior  wheels,  as  they  perform  their  rotations  in  beau- 
tiful regularity !  The  grosser  measures  of  fraud  or 
force  may  be  prevented  by  enactments,  that  attach  to 
those  measures  of  fraud  or  force  a  punishment,  the  risk 
of  which  would  render  the  attempt  too  perilous  to 
obtain  for  it  the  approbation  even  of  selfish  prudence. 
But  what  innumerable  actions  are  there,  over  which  the 
laws,  tliat  cannot  extend  to  the  secret  thonghts  of  man, 
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or  to  half  the  possibilities  of  human  action,  must  have 
as  little  control  as  it  is  in  our  power  physically  to  exer- 
cise over  the  unseen  and  unsuspected  elements  of  future 
storms,  which,  long  before  the  whirlwind  has  begun, 
are  preparing  that  desolation  which  it  is  afterwards  to 
produce.     The  force  of  open  violence  the  laws  may 
check ;  but  they  cannot  check  the  still  more  powerful 
force  of  seduction, — the  frauds  of  mere  persuasion, 
which  are  never  to  be  kno%vu  to  be  frauds  but  by  the 
coDscieuce  of  the  deceiver,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
steal  the  very  assent  of  the  unsuspecting  mind,  as  they 
afterwards  steal  the  wealth,  or  the  worlilly  honours, 
or  voluptuous  enjoyments,  for  which  that  assent  was 
necessary.     It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  He  who 
formed  and  protects  us,  has  provided  a  check  for  that 
ijijo^itice  which  is  beyond  the  restraining  power  of  man. 
and  has  produced — what  the  whole  united  strength  of 
nations  could  not  produce — by  a  few  simple  feelings, 
a  check  ajid  control  as  mighty  as  it  is  silent  and  in- 
visible, which  he  has  placed  within  the  mind  of  the 
very  criminal  himself,  where  it  would  most  be  needed ; 
or  rather  in  the  mind  of  him  who,  but  for  these  feel- 
ings, would  have  been  a  criminal,  and  who,  with  them, 
is  virtuous  and  happy.     The  voice  within,  which  ap- 
proves or  disapproves, — long  before  action,  and  before 
even  the  very  wish  that  would  load  to  action,  can  be 
said  to  be  fully  formed, — has  in  it  a  restraining  force 
more  powerful  than  a  thousand  gibbets ;  and  it  is  ac- 
companied with  the  certainty  that,  in  every  breast 
around,  there  is  a  similar  voice,  that  would  join  its 
dreadful  award  to  that  which  would  be  for  ever  felt 
within.     The  feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation are  thus  at  once  the  security  of  virtue  and 
its  avengers:  its  security  in  the  happiness  that  is  felt, 
9nd  the  happiness  that  is  promised  to  every  future 
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year  and  hour  of  virtuous  remembrance  ;  its  avengers 
in  that  long  period  of  earthlj  punishment,  when  its 
frmlty  injurer  is  to  read  in  every  eye  that  gazes  on 
him,  the  reproach  which  ia  to  be  for  ever  sounding  in 
his  heart. 

I  have  already  eaid,  however,  that  it  is  merely  as 
a  part  of  our  mental  constitution  that  1  at  present 
speak  of  our  distinctive  feelings  of  the  moral  differ- 
ences of  actions;  as  states  or  affections,  or  phenomena 
of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more.  The  further  illustra- 
tion of  thera,  in  their  most  important  light,  as  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  I  reserve  for  our  future  discussioos 
of  the  nature  and  obligation  of  virtue. 

The  moral  emotions,  to  which  I  next  proceed,  are 
thoge  of  love  and  hate, — words  which,  as  general 
terms,  comprehend  a  great  variety  of  affections,  tliat 
have  different  names,  according  to  their  own  intensity, 
and  the  notion  which  they  involve  of  the  qualities  on 
which  the  love  is  founded;  as  when  we  speak  of  love 
or  affection  simply,  or  of  regard,  esteem,  respect,  ven- 
eration ;  and  which  have  different  names  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  objects  to  which  they  are  directed, — as  love, 
friendship,  patriotism,  devotion ;  to  which,  or  at  least 
to  far  the  greater  part  of  which,  there  are  correspond- 
ing terms  of  the  varieties  of  the  opposite  emotion  of 
hatred,  which  I  need  not  waste  your  time  with 
attempting  to  enumerate.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to 
compare  the  two  vocabularies  of  love  and  hate,  I  fear 
that  we  should  find  rather  a  mortifying  proof  of  onr 
disposition  to  discover  imperfections,  more  readily 
than  the  better  qualities ;  since  we  are  still  richer  in 
terms  of  contempt  and  dislike  than  in  terms  of  admira- 
tion  and  reverence.  f 

The  analysis  of  love,  as  a  complex  feeling,  presents 
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to  US  always  at  least  two  elements, — a  vivid  delight 
in  the  coiitemphitiuu  of  the  object,  and  a  desire  of 
good  to  that  object.     To  love,  then,  it  is  essential 
tliat  there  should  be  some  quality  in  the  object  which 
is  capable  of  giving  pleasure;'  since  love,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  this,  is  itself  a  pleasurable  emotion. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  beauty,  external,  moral,  or  in- 
tellectual, which  affords  the  primary  delight  of  lovirg, 
and  continues  to  mingle  with  the  kind  desire  which  it 
bus  produced.     In  this  sense,  indeed,  but  in  this  sense 
only,  the  most  disinterested  love  is  selfish,  though  it 
18  a  sense  in  which  selfislmees  may  be  said  to  be  aa 
little  sordid  as  the  most  generous  sacriiiees  which 
tiilue  can  make.     It  loves,  not  because  delight  is  to 
be  felt  in  loving,  but  because  it  has  been  impressed 
with  qualities  which  nature  has  rendered  it  impossible 
to  view  without  delight.     It  must  therefore  liave  felt 
tliat  delight  which  arises  from  the  contemplation  of 
objects  worthy  of  being  loved ;  yet  the  delight  thus 

Pfelt  has  not  been  valued  for  itself,  but  as  indicative, 
like  some  sweet  voice  of  nature,  of  those  qualities  to 
irhicli  affection  may  be  safely  given.  Though  we 
cannot,  then,  when  there  is  no  interfering  passion, 
think  of  the  virtues  of  others  without  pleasure,  and 
must,  therefore,  in  loving  virtue,  love  what  is  by  its 
own  nature  pleasing,  the  love  of  the  virtue  which  can- 
not exist  without  the  pleasure,  is  surely  an  affection 
^tpy  different  from  the  love  of  the  mere  pleasure  ex- 
isting, if  it  had  been  jjossible  for  it  to  exist,  without 
the  virtue, — a  pleasure  that  accompanies  the  virtue 
*5iily  as  the  soft  or  brilliant  colouring  of  nature  flows 
from  the  great  orb  above, — a  gentle  radiance,  that  is 
'm  <^^lightful  to  our  eyes,  indeed,  and  to  our  heart,  but 
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from  which  it  flows,  and  our  heart  still  higher,  to  that 
Being  by  whom  the  sun  waa  made. 

The  distjnetion  of  the  love  of  that  which  is  pleasing, 
hut  which  is  loved  only  for  those  intrinsic  qualities 
which  the  pleasure  accompanies,  and  of  the  love  of 
mere  pleasure,  without  any  regard  to  the  qualities 
which  excite  it,  is  surely  a  very  obvious  one ;  and  it 
is  not  more  obvious,  as  thus  defined,  than  in  the  heart 
of  the  virtuous, — in  the  generous  friendships  which  he 
feels,  and  the  generous  sacrifices  to  which  he  readily 
submits.  If,  as  ia  sometimes  strangely  contended,  the 
love  that  animates  such  a  heart  be  selfishness,  it  must 
he  allowed,  at  least,  that  it  is  a  selfisliuesa  which,  for 
the  sake  of  others,  can  often  prefer  penury  to  wealth;  f 
which  can  hang,  for  many  sleepless  nights,  unwearied 
and  unconscious  of  any  personal  fear,  over  the  bed  of 
contagion ;  which  can  enter  the  dungeon,  a  voluntary 
prisoner,  without  the  power  even  of  giving  any  other 
comfort  than  that  of  the  mere  presence  of  an  object 
beloved,  or  fling  itself  before  the  dagger  which  would 
pierce  another  breast,  and  rejoice  in  receiving  the 
Btroke.  It  is  the  selfishness  which  thinks  not  of 
itself — the  selfishness  of  all  that  is  generous  and 
heroic  in  man  :  I  would  almost  say,  the  selfishness 
which  is  most  divine  iu  God. 

Obvious  as  the  distinction  is,  however,  it  has  not 
been  made  by  many  philosophers,  or,  at  least,  by 
many  writers  who  assume  that  honourable  name ;  the 
superficial  but  dazzling  lovers  of  paradox,  who  prefer 
to  truths  that  seem  too  simple  to  stand  in  need  of 
defence,  any  errors,  if  only  they  be  errors,  that  can  be 
defended  with  ingenuity :  though,  in  the  present  case, 
even  this  small  praise  of  ingenuity  scarcely  can  be 
allowed ;  and  the  errors  which  would  seduce  men  into 
the  belief  of  general  selfishness,  from  which   their 
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Mature   shrinks,  are  fortunately  as  revolting  to  our 
understanding  as  they  are  to  our  heart.     The  fuller 
discussion  of  these,  however,  I  defer,  till  that  part  of 
the  course  which  treats  of  virtue  as  a  system  of  con- 
duct.     At  present,   1   merely  point  out  to  you  the 
fallacy  which  has  arisen  from  the  pleasing  nature  of 
the  emotions  in  which  love  consists,  or  which  precede 
love;  as  if  the  pleasure  in  which  love  is  necessarily  pre- 
supposed, were  itself  all  to  which  the  love  owes  its  rise, 
ami  for  the  direct  sake  of  which  the  love  itself  is  felt. 
I  may  remark,  however,  even  now,  the  unfortunate 
effect  of  the  poverty  of  our  language  in  aiding  the 
illusion.     The  word  selfishness,  or  at  least,  self-love, 
has  various  meanings,  some  of  which  iiiijily  nothing 
that  is  reprehensible,  while,  iu  other  senses,  it  is  highly 
60.    It  may  mean  either  tlie  satisfaction  which  we 
feel  in  our  own  enjoyments,  which,  when  there  is  no 
'luty  violated,  is  far  from  being,  even  in  the  slightest 
degree,  unworthy  of  the  purest  mind;  or  it  means 
that  exclusive  regard  to  our  own  pleasures,  at  the  cx- 
pfinee  of  the  happiness  of  others,  whicli  is  as  degrading 
to  the  individual  as  it  is  pernicious  to  society.     All 
men,  it  may  indeed  be  allowed,  are  selfish,  in  the  first  of 
these  meanings  of  the  term ;  but  this  is  only  one  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  which  has  also  a  very  different  sense. 
The  diiference,  however,  is  afterwards  forgotten  by  us, 
Wause  the  same  term  is  used ;  and  we  ascribe  to  self- 
lore  in  the  one  sense  what  is  true  of  it  only  in  the  other. 
Much  of  the  obscurity  and  confusion  of  the  moral 
Bjstera  of  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  arises  from  this 
occasional  transition  from  one  of  the  senses  of  the 
terai  to  the  other,  without  perceiving  that  a  transition 
lias  been  made.     It  is  impossible  to  read  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  passives  of  that  poem,  without  feeling 
the  wish  that  we  had  some  term  to  express  the  first 
vor,.  in.  p 
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of  these  senses,  wittout  any  possibility  of  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  other.  It  is  not  self-loye,  for  example, 
wMch  gives  us  to  make  our  neighbour's  blessing  ours; 
it  scarcely  even  can  be  called  self-love  which  first 
fltirs  the  peaceful  mind  :  it  is  simply  pleasure ;  and 
the  enjoyment  may  or  must  accompany  all  the  delight- 
ful progress  of  our  moral  ufTections ;  it  is  not  any  self- 
love,  reflecting  on  the  enjoyments  that  are  thus  to  be 
obtained. 

Self-love  but  serves  the  virEiioug  mind  to  wake, 
Ae  the  email  pebble  atirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds  ; 

/r\  Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads : 

I       Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  firet  it  will  embrace, 

V        '  -ji'J  ^'^  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

^S-i^    Wide  and  more  wide— the  o'orflowin^  of  the  mind 
Take  every  creature  in,  of  every  kind. 
Earth  smites  around,  with  boundless  bounty  bleat, 
And  Ileaven  beholds  its  image  in  hie  breaet.' 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  diftusion  of  love  indeed, 
but  not  of  self-love;  a  pleasure  attending  in  every 
stage  the  pixigiessive  benevolence,  but  attending  it 
only,  not  producing  it ;  and  without  which,  if  it  were 
poaeible  for  benevolence  to  exist  without  delight,  it 
would  still,  as  before,  be  the  directing  spirit  of  every 
generous  breast. 


LECTURE  LX. 


I.  ImTnediatg  Emotwns^  in  tehieh  some  Moral  Feeling  w  rucu- 

sar'tly  involved. — 2.  Love,  llaU,  cont'muad. — Relation*  itMch 
they  hear  to  the  Happiness  o/Man^  and  to  ihe  Benevolence  of  GW. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  began  the  consi- 
deration of  that  order  of  our  emotions  in  which  soflw 

1  Ep.  IV.  V.  363-372. 
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moral  relation  is  involved ;  and  congidered.  in  the  first 
place,  those  vivid  feeliDjrs  which  arise  in  the  mind  on 
pthe  contemplation  of  virtnous  or  vicioos  actions,  and 
which,  a£  we  shall  afterwards  find,  are  truly  all  that 
distinguishes  these  actions  to  our  moral  regard,  as  vice 
or  virtue.     At  prpsent,  however,  they  are  not  con- 
sidered by  us  ethically,  in  their  relation  to  conduct, 
(for  in  this  light  they  are  to  be  reviewed  by  us  after- 
wards ;)  but  merely  as  mental  phenomena :  feelings  or 
affections  indicative  of  certain  sosceptibilitics  in  tho 
miDd,  of  beiug  thus  affected. 

Next  to  these,  in  our  arrangement,  were  the  emotions 
of  love  and  hatred ;  to  the  consideration  of  which, 
therefore,  I  proceeded.  The  remarks  which  I  made 
ffere  chiefly  illustrative  of  a  distinction  which  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  theory  of  morals,  with  respect 
to  the  pleasure  excited  by  the  objecta  of  our  regard, 
—a  pleasure  wliich  is,  indeed,  inseparable  from  the 
regard,  and  without  which,  therefore,  of  course  no 
Pfgard  can  be  felt,  but  which  is  not  itself  the  cause  or 
object  of  the  affection.  My  wish,  in  these  remarks, 
was  to  guard  you  against  the  sophistry  of  many  philo- 
sophers, who  seem  to  think  that  they  have  shown  man 
to  be  necessarily  selfish,  merely  by  showing  that  it  is 
<ielightful  for  him  to  love  tliose  whom  it  is  virtue  to 
lore,  and  whom  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
^oi  to  love,  even  though  no  happiness  had  attended 
the  affection ;  aa  it  is  impossible  for  him  uot  to  despise 
or  dislike  the  mean  and  the  profligate,  though  no  plea- 
sure attends  the  contemplation.  A  little  attention  to 
this  opposite  class  of  feelings,  which  are  not  raoro 
essential  to  our  nature  than  the  others,  might  have 
'>een  sufficient  to  show  that  the  delight  of  loving  is  not 
the  cause  of  love.  VA'^e  despise,  without  any  pleasure 
in  despising ;  certainly,  at  leaat,  not  on  account  of  any 
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pleasure  that  can  be  imagined  to  be  felt  in  despising. 
AVe  love,  in  like  manner,  not  for  the  pleasure  of 
loving,  but  on  account  of  the  qualities  which  it  la 
at  once  delightful  for  us  to  love,  aud  impossible  for 
us  not  to  love.  We  cannot  feel  the  pleasure  of 
loving,  unless  we  have  previously  begun  to  love; 
and  it  is  surely  as  absurd  an  error,  in  this  as 
in  any  other  brancli  of  physics,  to  ascribe  to  tliat 
which  is  second  in  a  progressive  scale,  the  produc- 
tion of  that  very  primary  cause  of  whicli  itself  Is  tiie 
result.  t 

The  pleasure   which   accompanies  the  benevolent 
affections,  that  has  been  thus  most  strangely  converted  ^ 
iuto  the  cause  of  those  very  benevolent  affections  whicli ' 
it  necessarily  presupposes,  is  a  convincing  proof  how 
much  the  happiness  of  his  creatures  must  have  been  in 
the  contemplation  of  him  who  thus  adapted  their ; 
nature  as  much  to  the  production  of  good  as  to  the  i 
enjoyment  of  it.     We  are  formed  to  be  malevolent  ia  | 
certain  circumstances,  as  in  other  circumstances  we ' 
are  formed  to  he  benevolent ;  hut  we  are  not  formed 
to  have  equal  enjoyment  in  both.     The  benevolent 
affections,  of  course,  lead  to  the  actions  by  wliich  hap- 
piness is  directly  diffused:  there  is  no  moment  at 
which  they  may  not  operate  with  advantage  to  society; 
and  the  more  constant  their  operation,  and  the  more 
widely  spread,  the  greater,  consequently,  is  the  result  ■ 
of  social  good.     The  Deity,  therefore,  has  not  merely 
rendered  us  susceptible  of  these  affections;   he  haa! 
made  the  continuance  of  them  delightful,  that  we  may ' 
not  merely  indulge  them,  but  dwell  in  the  indulgence. 


Ihns  tttth  God, 
Still  looking  to  his  OT%n  liigh  piti|ioae,  fix'd 
Tbe  virttiea  of  hia  creatures;  thu6  Le  rules 
The  pnreuffi  /ocilnese  and  the  patriol'e  zeu], 
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Tbiia  the  warm  »onse  of  honour  and  of  (ihame> 
Tha  vows  of  gratitude,  tba  faith  of  love. 
The  joy  of  human  life,  the  earthly  Heaven. 

Atenttida. 

TLe  moral  affections  which  lead  to  the  infliction  of 
evil  are  occasionally  as  necessary  as  the  benevolent 
afi'ections.  If  vice  exist,  it  must  be  loathed  by  us,  or 
we  may  leam  to  imitate  it.  If  an  individual  have  in- 
jured another  individual,  there  must  be  indignation  to 
fi;el  the  ^vrong  vrhich  has  been  done,  and  a  zeal  to 
avenge  it.  The  malevolent  affections,  then,  are  eri- 
deiitly  a  part  of  virtue  as  long  as  vice  exista ;  but  they 
are  necessary  only  for  the  occasional  purposes  of 
nature,  not  for  her  general  and  permanent  interest  in 
onr  welfare.  If  all  men  were  uniformly  benevolent, 
the  earth,  indeed,  might  exhibit  an  appearance,  on  the 
coEtempIation  of  which  it  would  be  deliglitful  to  dwell. 
liut  a  world  of  beings  universally  and  penuaneutly 
hating  and  hated,  is  a  world  that  fortunately  could 
not  exist  long ;  and  that,  while  it  existed,  could  be 
only  a  place  of  torture,  in  which  crimes  were  every 
nioment  punished  and  every  moment  renewed ;  or 
rather,  in  which  crimes,  and  the  mental  punishment  of 
crimes,  were  mingled  in  one  dreadful  confusion. 

In  such  circumstances,  what  is  it  which  we  may 
conceive  to  be  the  plan  of  Divine  Goodness?  It  is 
tliat  very  plan  which  we  see  at  present  executed  in 
f"Ur  moral  constitution.  We  are  made  capable  of  a 
malevolence  that  may  be  said  to  be  virtuous,  when  it 
operates  for  the  terror  of  injustice,  that  otherwise 
would  walk,  not  in  darlcness,  through  the  world,  but 
in  opeu  light,  perpetrating  its  iniquities  without  shame 
«r  remorse,  and  perpetrating  them  with  impunity. 
^lit,  tliat  even  this  virtuous  malevolence  may  not  out- 
last the  necessity  for  it,  it  is  made  painful  for  us  to  be 
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malevolent  even  in  this  best  sense.  We  require  to 
warm  our  mind  with  the  repeated  image  of  everything 
which  has  been  suffered  by  tlie  good,  or  of  everything 
which  the  good  would  suffer  in  consequence  of  the 
impunity  of  the  wicked,  before  we  can  bring  ourselves 
to  feel  delight  in  the  punishment  even  of  the  most 
wicked,  at  leaat  when  the  insolence  of  power  and 
impunity  is  gone,  and  the  offender  is  trembling  at  the 
feet  of  those  whom  he  had  injured.  There  are  gentle 
feelings  of  mercy  that  continually  rise  upon  the  heart 
in  such  a  case,  feelings  that  check  even  the  pure  and 
sacred  resentment  of  indignation  itself,  and  make  rij^id 
justice  an  effort,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  painful 
eiforts  of  virtue. 

"To  love  is  to  enjoy,"  it  has  been  said;  "to  hate 
is  to  suffer ;"  and,  in  conformity  with  this  remark. 
the  same  writer  observes,  that  *'  though  it  may  not  Ite 
always  unjust,  it  must  be  always  absurd  to  hate  for 
any  length  of  time,  since  it  is  to  give  bim  whom  we 
hate  the  advantage  of  occupying  us  witli  a  painful 
feeling.  Of  two  enemies,  therefore,  which  is  the  more 
unhappy  ?  He,  we  may  always  answer,  whose  hatred 
is  the  greater.  The  mere  remembrance  of  his  enemy 
is  an  incessant  uneasiness  and  agitation ;  and  he  en- 
dures, in  his  long  enmity,  far  more  pain  than  he  wishes 
to  inflict." 

The  annexation  of  pain  to  the  emotions  that  wowld 
lead  to  the  infliction  of  pain,  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  very 
striking  proof,  that  he  who  formed  man  did  not  intend 
him  for  purposes  of  malignity, — as  the  delight  at- 
tached to  all  our  benevolent  emotions  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  positive  proof  that  it  was  for  purposes  of 
benevolence  that  man  was  formed, — purposes  which 
make  every  generous  exertion  more  delightful  to  the 
active  mind  itself  than  to  the  individual  whose  hap- 
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pinesa  it  might  have  seemed  exclusively  to  promote. 

By  this  double  influence  of  every  tender  affection*  as 

it  flows  from  breast  to  breast,  there  is,  even  in  the 

simplest  offices  of  regard,  a  continnal  multiplication 

of  pleasure,  wlicu  the  sole  result  is  joy;    and  even 

when  the  social  kindnesses  of  life  do  lead  to  sorrow^ 

they  lead  to  a  sorrow  which  is  so  tempered  with  a 

jjcBtle  delight,  that  the  wliole  mingled  emotion  has  a 

tcmlerneas  whicli   the   heart  would  he  unwilling  to 

relinqmsh,  if  it  were  absolute  indifference  that  was  to 

Iw  given  in  exchange. 

"Who  tliat  bears 
A  human  bosom,  batli  Dot  often  felt 
llow  dear  arc  all  tlioso  tio«,  which  bind  our  race 
In  gentlencM  tngetlier,  aiul  hrnv  hwepI 
Their  force,  let  Fortune's  waywaril  hand  the  while 
Bo  kinii  or  cruel  ?     Ask  the  faithful  yonth. 
Why  the  coM  urn  of  her  whom  loug  lie  lovctl, 
So  oftAn  fills  his  arms,  ao  oflcu  lirawa 
His  lonely  footsteps,  silent  and  uneci^n. 
To  pay  the  mournful  Irlbuto  uf  his  tears  ? 
01  he  will  toll  tlicf^,  that  the  wealth  of  worlda 
Should  ne'er  seduce  his  bosom  to  forego 
Those  surcd  hours,  whou,  stealing  from  tbo  noiiio 
Of  caro  and  envy,  sweet  remembrance  soothos^ 
With  virtue's  kindest  looks,  his  aching  breaat. 
And  turuti  lii^  tears  to  rapture.' 

Suclt,  then,  are  the  eoniparativo  influences  on  our 

happiness  and  misery,  of  the  emotions  of  love  and 

liatred ;  and  it  cannot,  after  such  a  comparison,  seem 

wonderful,  that  we  should  cling  to  the  one  of  these 

orders  of  emotions,  almost  with  the  avidity  with  which 

we  cling  to  life.     It  is  affection  in  some  of  its  forms 

I  which,  if  1  may  use  so  bold  a  phrase,  animates  even 

life  itself,  that,  without  it,  scarcely  could  be  worthy 

'  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  second  fomi  of  the  poem,  Book  II. 
60!)-624. 
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of  the  name.  He  who  is  without  affection  may  exist, 
indeed,  in  a  populous  city,  with  crowds  around  him 
wherever  he  may  chance  to  turn  ;  but  even  tliere,  he 
lives  in  a  desert,  or  he  lives  only  among  statues  that 
move  and  speak,  hut  are  incapable  of  sayiug  any  thing 
to  his  heart.  How  pathetically,  and  almost  how 
sublimely,  does  one  of  the  female  saints  of  the  Romish 
Church  express  the  importance  of  affection  to  hap- 
])iness,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  great  enemy  of  man- 
kind, whose  situation  might  seem  to  present  so  many 
other  conceptions  of  misery,  she  singles  out  this  one 
circumstance,  and  she  says,  "  How  sad  is  the  state  of 
that  being  condemned  to  love  nothing!"  "  If  we  had 
been  destined  to  live  abandoned  to  ourselves,  on 
Mount  Caucasus,  or  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,"  saj'S 
Barthelemi,  "  perhaps  nature  would  have  denied  us  a 
feeling  heart ;  but,  if  she  had  given  us  one,  rather 
than  love  nothing  that  heart  would  have  tamed  tigers 
and  animated  rocks."^  This,  indeed,  I  may  remark, 
strong  as  the  expression  of  Barthelemi  may  seem,  is 
no  more  than  what  man  truly  does.  So  susceptible 
is  he  of  kind  affection,  that  he  does  animate  with  his 
regard  the  very  rocks,  if  only  they  are  rocks  that 
have  been  long  familiar  to  him.  The  single  survivor 
of  a  shi])wreck,  who  has  spent  many  dreary  years  on 
some  island,  of  which  he  has  been  the  only  human 
inhabitant,  will,  in  the  rapture  of  deliverance,  when 
he  ascends  the  vessel  that  is  to  restore  him  to  society 
and  his  country,  feel,  perhaps,  no  grief  mingling  with 
a  joy  so  overwhelming.  But,  when  the  overwhebning 
emotion  has  in  part  subsided,  and  when  he  sees  the 
island  dimly  fading  from  his  view,  there  will  be  a 
feeling  of  grief,  that  will  overcome,  for  the  moment, 
even  the  tumultuous  joy.  The  thought  that  he  i& 
'  Voyage  de  Jcune  Anaclianjia,  obap.  Ixxrili. 
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'er  to  see  again  tbat  cave  which  was  s< 

home,  aiid  that  shore  which  he  has  so  often  trod,  will 

rise  so  sadly  to  his  mind,  that  it  will  be  to  him,  before 

reflection,  almost  like  a  momentary  wish  tliat  he  were 

again  in  that  verj  loneliness,  from  which  to  be  freed, 

seemed  to  him  before,  like  resurrection  from  the  tomb. 

I  He  has  not  tamed  tigers,  indeed,  but  he  will  find,  in 

Vis  waking  remembrances,  and  in  his  dreams,  that  he 

has  animated  rocks,  that  his  heart  has  not  been  idle, 

even  when  it  had  no  kindred  object  to  occupy  it,  and 

I  that  his  cave  has  not  been  a  mere  place  of  shelter, 

but  a,  friend. 

"  If,"  says  the  author  of  Anacharsis,  "  we  were 
told  that  two  strangers,  cast  by  chance  on  a  desert 
island,  had  formed  a  union  of  regard,  the  charms  of 
which  were  a  full  compensation  to  them  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  universe  which  they  liad  lost;  if  we  were 
told  that  there  existed  anywhere  a  single  family, 
occupied  solely  in  strengthening  the  ties  of  blood  with 
the  ties  of  friendship ;  if  we  were  told  that  there 
exieted  in  any  comer  of  the  earth,  a  people  who  knew 
no  other  law  than  that  of  loving  each  other,  no  other 
crime  than  that  of  not  loving  each  other  sufficiently, 
who  is  there  among  us  that  could  dare  to  pity  the 
fate  of  the  two  strangers,  that  would  not  wish  to 
belong  to  the  family  of  friends,  that  would  not  fly  to 
the  climate  of  that  happy  people  ?  0  mortals,  igno- 
rant and  nnworthy  of  your  destiny,"  he  continues,  "  it 
^3  Dot  necessary  for  you  to  cross  the  seas  to  discover 
the  happiness.  It  may  exist  in  every  condition,  in 
«wry  time,  in  every  place,  in  you,  around  you,  wbere- 
tver  benevolence  is  felt."* 

After  these  remarks  on  the  emotions  of  love  and 
liatred  in  general,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  prosecute 
'  Voyage  de  Jeune  AnacbarsiSj  chap.  Ixsviii. 
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the  investigation  of  them  with  any  minuteness,  at  least 
througli  all  tlieir  varieties.  The  emotions,  indeed, 
though  classed  together  under  the  general  name  of  love, 
are  of  many  varieties ;  but  the  diflereiice  is  a  ditference 
of  feeling  too  simple  to  be  made  the  subject  of  de- 
scriptive definition.  I  have  already,  in  my  general 
analysis  of  the  emotion,  stated  its  two  great  elements, 
— a  vivid  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  object 
of  regard,  and  a  desire  of  the  happiness  of  that  object ; 
and  in  tlie  contemplation  of  various  objects,  the  plea- 
sure may  be  as  different  in  quality  as  the  correspond- 
ing desire  ia  different  in  degree.  The  love  which  we 
feel  for  a  near  relation,  may  not  then,  in  oar  maturer 
years,  be  exactly  the  same  emotion  as  that  which  we 
feel  for  a  friend ;  the  love  which  we  feel  for  one  rela- 
tion or  friend  of  one  character,  not  exactly  the  same 
as  the  love  which  we  feel  for  another  relation  perhaps 
of  the  same  degree  of  propinquity,  or  for  another  friend 
of  a  different  character ;  yet,  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  state  these  differences  in  words,  we  might  make 
thera  a  little  more  obscure,  but  we  could  not  make 
them  more  intelligible. 

I  sliall  not  attempt^  therefore,  to  define  what  is 
really  indefinable.  The  love  which  we  feel  for  our 
parents,  our  fnends,  our  country,  is  known  better  by 
these  mere  phrases  than  by  any  description  of  the 
variety  of  the  feelings  themselves;  aa  the  difference 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  sweetness  of  honey  and  the 
sweetness  of  sugar  is  known  better  by  these  mere 
names  of  the  particular  substances  which  excite  the 
feelings,  than  by  any  description  of  the  difference  of 
the  sweetnesses  :  or  rather,  in  the  one  way  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  made  known  to  those  who  have  ever  tasted 
the  two  substances ;  in  the  other  way,  no  words  which 
human  art  could  employ,  if  the  substances  themselves 
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are  not  named,  would  bo  able  to  make  known  the  dis- 
tinctive shades.     Who  is  there  who  could  describe  to 
another  the  sensations  of  smcU  which  ho  receives  from 
a  rose,  a  violet,  a  sprig  of  jessamine,  or  of  lioneysuckle. 
though,  in  using  these  names,  I  have  already  conveyed 
to  your  mind  a  complete  notion  of  this  very  difference  ? 
It  is  not  ray  intention,  then,  to  give  you  any  de- 
Hcription  of  the  varieties  of  emotion,  comprehended 
under  the  general  terms  of  love  and  hate,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  it  is  udt  in  my  power.     To  your  own 
mind,  the  greater  number  of  these  must  already  be 
satEciently  familiar.     A  few  very  brief  remarks  on  the 
jgencral  guoxdianship  of  a^ectiou,  under  which  man  is 
placed,  and  on  the  happiness  of  which  it  is  jtroJuctive, 
are  all  whicli  I  shall  attempt  to  offer  to  you. 

The  helplessness  of  man  at  birth,  and  for  the  first 
years  of  life,  is  what  raust  have  powerfully  impressed 
every  one,  however  unapt  to  monUize  on  the  contrasts 
of  the  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  future ;  those 
contrasts  which  nature  is  incessantly  exhibiting,  not 
more  strikingly,  in  what  we  term  the  accidents  of  in- 
dividual fortune,  or  the  dreadful  revolutions  of  nations, 
(vhich  occur  only  at  distant  interrals,  than  in  the  phe- 
nomena which  form  the  regular  display  of  her  power 
in  every  generation  of  mankind,  and  every  individual 
of  every  generation.     That  glorious  animal  who  is  to 
rule  all  other  animals,  to  invade  their  deepest  recesses, 
to  drive  the  most  ferocious  from  their  deng,  aud  to 
make  the  strength  of  the  strongest  only  an  instrument 
of  more  complete  subjection — what  is  he  at  bis  birth? 
A  creature  that  eeeros  incapable  of  any  thing  but  of 
tears  and  cries,  as  I'liny  so  forcibly  pictures  him  in  a 
few  words,  "  Ffcns  animal  cacleris  imperaturum.'"^     If 
we  were  to  consider  him,  as  abandoned  to  himself,  we 
'  Lib.  vii.  proffiDi. 
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might  indeed  say,  to  use  a  still  stronger  phrase  of  Ci- 
cero, that  man  is  born  not  of  a  mother,  but  of  a  step- 
mother.    "  Hominera,  non  ut  a  matre  sed  a  noverca 
natam,  corpora  rudi,  fragili  et  infirmo,  animo  autera 
anxio  ad  molestias.  in  quo  tamen  inesset  obrutua  qui- 
dam  divinua  ignis."     Is  the  divine  spark,  ■wliich  seeuis 
scarcely  to  gleam  through  that  feeble  frame,  to  be 
queuched  in  it  for  ever?     It  is  feebleness,   indeed, 
which  we  behold :  but  the  creator  of  that  which  seems 
so  feeble,  was  the  Omnipotent.     That  Power,  wliich 
is  omnipotent  to  bless,  has  thrown  no  helpless  outcast 
on  the  world.     Before  it  brought  him  into  existence, 
it  provided  what  was  to  be  strength,  and  more  than 
strength,  to  the  weakness  which  was  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  ready  protection.     There  are  beings  who  love  ■ 
him  before  their  eyes  have  seen  what  they  love ;  who 
expect,  with  all  the  affection  of  long  intimacy,  or  rather 
with  an  aflection  to  which  that  of  the  most  cordial 
friendship  is  indifference  and  coldness,  that  unsuspect- 
ing object  of  their  regard,  who  is  to  receive  their  cares, 
without  knowing  of  whom  they  are  the  cares ;  hut 
who  is  to  reward  every  labour  and  anxiety,  by  the 
mere  smile,  that  almost  unconsciously  answers  their 
smile,  or  the  unintentional  caress,  to  which  their  love 
is  to  affix  so  tender  a  meaning.     How  beautiful  is  the 
arrangement  which  has  thus  adapted  to  each  other 
the  feebleness  of  the  weak,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
strong,  in  which  the  happiness  of  those  who  require 
protection,  and  of  those  who  are  able  to  give  protec- 
tion, ia  equally  secured  ;  and  man,  deriving  from  his 
early  wants  the  social  affections  which  afterwards 
bind  him  to  his  race,  ia  made  the  most  powerful  of 
earthly  beings  by  that  very  imbecility  which  seemed 
to  mark  him  as  born  only  to  suffer  and  to  perish  ! 
The  suddenness  of  the  change  which  at  this  inter- 
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esting  period  takes  place,  iu  many  instances,  in  the 
whole  ctaracter  and  mode  of  conduct  of  the  mother, 
is  as  remarkable  as  the  force  of  the  fondness  itself. 
The  affection  which  the  child  requires  is  not  an  affec- 
tion of  a  passive  sort ;  it  is  one  which  must  watch 
and  endure  fatigues,  and  tlie  privation  of  many  accus- 
tomed pleasuiea.     But  nature,  who,  in  adaptation  to 
tW  wants  of  the  new  animated  being,  has  provided 
for  it  the  food  best  suited  for  its  little  frame,  by  a 
change  iu  the  very  bodily  functions  of  the  mother,  has 
provided  equally  for  that  corresponding  change  which 
is  necessary  in  the  maternal  mind.     "  IIow  common 
is  it,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "to  see  a  young  woman,  in  the 
gayest  period  of  life,  who  has  spent  her  days  in  mirth, 
and  her  nigltts  in  profound  sleep,  without  solicitude  or 
care,  all  at  once  transformed  into  the  careful,  the 
solicitous,  the  watchful  nurse  of  her  dear  infant  ;  do- 
ing nothing  by  day  but  gazing  upon  it,  and  serving  it 
IB  the  meanest  offices ;  by  night,  depriving  Iierself  of 
sound  sleep  for  months,  that  it  may  lie  safe  in  her 
arms.     Forgetful  of  herself,  her  whole  care  is  centred 
ia  this  little  object.     Such  a  sudden  transformation  of 
her  whole  habits,  and   occupation,  and  turn  of  mind, 
if  we  did  not  see  it  every  day,  would  appear  a  more 
wonderful   metamorphosis   than  any  that   Ovid  has 
described."  ' 

Such  is  that  species  of  love  which  constitutes  pa- 
rental affection, — an  affection,  however,  that  is  not  to 
fitile  with  the  wants  to  which  it  was  so  necessary  ; 
Wt  is  to  extend  its  regard,  with  delightful  recipro- 
cities of  kindness,  over  the  whole  life  of  its  object ;  or 
rather,  is  not  to  terminate  with  this  mortal  life,  but 
only  to  begin  then  a  new  series  of  wishes,  that  extend 
themselves  through  immortality.  Aliection  is  not  a 
On  tLe  Active  Powers,  I^^eay  III.  c.  4. 


finishes  wlien  the  work  whicli  It  was  to 
accomplish  is  done.  The  dead  body  of  their  child, 
over  which  the  parents  bend  in  anguish,  is  not  to  them 
a  release  from  cares  imposed  on  them.  It  awakes  in 
them  love  not  less,  but  more  vivid.  It  speaks  to 
them  of  him  who  still  exists  to  their  remembrancea, 
and  their  iiopeg  of  future  meeting,  as  he  existed  be- 
fore, to  all  the  happiness  of  mutual  presence.  On 
their  own  bed  of  death,  if  he  is  the  survivor,  they  have 
still  some  anxieties,  even  of  tliis  earth,  for  him.  They 
look  with  devout  confidence  to  that  God,  who  is  the 
happiness  of  those  who  are  admitted,  after  the  toils 
of  life,  to  his  divine  presence ;  but  they  look  to  him 
also  as  the  liappiiicss  of  those  whose  earthly  career 
is  not  yet  accomplished ;  the  averter  of  perils,  to  which 
they  can  no  longer  be  exposed  ;  the  source  of  conso- 
lation in  griefs,  which  they  can  no  longer  feel.  The 
heaven  of  which  they  think  is  not  the  heaven  that  is 
at  the  moment  at  which  they  ascend  to  it,  but  the 
heaven  which  is  to  be,  when  at  least  one  other  inhati- 
taut  is  added  to  it. 

These  are  the  delightful  emotions  of  parental  re- 
gard, which  far  more  than  repay  every  parental 
anxiety.  But  does  the  child  enjoy  their  protecting 
influence  without  any  return  of  love  ?  His  little  heart, 
— the  heart  of  him  who  is  perhaps  afterwards  to  have 
the  same  parental  feelings, — is  not  so  cold  and  insen- 
sible. His  love,  indeed,  has  not  the  intensity  of 
interest,  far  less  the  reasoning  foresight,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  zealous  fondness  of  that  unwearied 
guardianship  on  which  he  depends.  But  it  is  a  reflec- 
tion from  the  same  blessed  sunshine  to  his  own 
delighted  bosom.  It  is  this  which,  in  childhood,  makes 
even  obedience,^ — the  most  painful,  perhaps,  of  all  i 
things,  when  the  reason  of  the  command  is  not  known,     J 
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*^almost  as  delightful  as  the  freedom  wliich  is  rc- 

straiuetl ;  aitd   which,    in   maturer   life,  continues   a 

reverence,  which  the  proud  mind  of  man  refuses  to 

I  every  other  created  being.     It  is  to  the  feeling  of  this 

s»cred  and  jiaramount  regard,  that  we  are  to  trace  the 

peculiar  horror  attached  in  every  nation  to  parricide. 

Murder,  indeed,  in  every  form,  is  horrihle  to  our  con- 

ee|)tion  ;  hut  the  murder  of  a  parent  is  a  crime  of 

which  wc  mark  the  occurrence  with  the  same  aston- 

isliment  with  which  we  mark  and  record  some  fearful 

prodigy  of  nature. 

The  fraternal  affection  is,  in  truth,  in  its  origin,  only 
iinother  form  of  that  general  susceptibility  of  friend- 
ship with  Yrhieh  nature  has  endowed  us.  We  cannot 
Hve  long  with  any  one,  in  the  constant  interchange  of 
social  offices,  without  forming  an  attachment,  which 
is  altogether  independent  of  the  expectation  of  the 
bcneiits  that  may  arise  from  a  continuance  of  the  in- 
tercourse ;  and  what  we  feel  for  every  other  playmate, 
\Tith  whom  we  meet  only  occasionally,  must  surely  be 
felt  s6Ul  more  for  those  who  have  partaken  almost  of 
crery  pleasure  which  we  have  enjoyed  since  we  entered 
iato  life,  and  who,  in  all  the  little  adventures,  of  years 
that  have  relatively,  as  many,  or  even  more  important 
incidents,  than  the  years  which  are  occupied  only  with 
li  few  great  projects,  have  been  the  companions  of  our 
toils,  and  perils,  and  successes.  In  the  case  of  fra- 
t«mal  friendship,  too,  there  is  the  strong  additional 
circumstance,  that,  in  loving  a  brother,  wo  love  one 
who  is  dear  to  those  to  whom  our  liveliest  affections 
have  been  already  given.  Wc  cannot  love  a  friend 
without  taking  some  interest  in  whatever  may  befall 
the  friends  of  our  friends ;  and  wc  cannot  love  our 
rurents,  therefore,  without  feeling  some  additional 
sympathy  witli  those  whose  happiness  we  know  would 
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be  happiness  to  them,  and  whose  distresses  misery. 
This  reflection  from  our  filial  fondness,  however,  is  bat 
a  circumstance  in  addition ;  the  great  source  of  the 
fraternal  regard,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  in  thai 
general  eiisceptibility  of  our  nature,  to  which  we  owe 
all  our  friendships  ;  that  snsceptibility  which  has  made 
brothers  of  mankind,  at  least  of  all  the  nobler  indiJ 
viduals  of  mankind,  though  their  common  passion* 
might  seem  to  oppose  them  in  endless  rivalries.  Tiiei 
same  afFection  which,  in  the  nursery,  attracted  itff 
two  little  inhabitants,  to  look  on  the  same  objects,  to; 
mix  in  the  same  sports,  to  form  the  same  plans, — not 
indeed  for  the  next  year  or  month,  but  for  the  next 
hour  or  minute,  is  that  which,  in  a  different  period  of 
life,  augments,  and  perpetuates,  and  extends  to  others 
the  same  feelings  of  social  regard, — a  regard  which, 

Piuih'd  to  social,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  malie  tlty  neiglibaur'a  blessing  tblno. 
Is  tills  tgo  Uttlo  for  tliy  boundless  heart  ? 
Extend  it — let  tiiy  oncmiee  have  part. 
Grasp  the  whola  worlds  of  reaaon,  life,  and  sense, 
!□  one  close  system  of  benevolence  : — 
Happier  as  tinder,  in  -B-hate'cr  degree ; 
And  Iieiglit  of  Wia^,  but  height  of  ebority,' 

Such  is  man,  the  parent,  the  child,  the  brother,  the 
citizen,  the  member  of  the  great  community  of  all  who 
live.     There  is  still  another  aspect,  however,  in  whicK 
our  susceptibilities  of  the  emotions  of  love  may  be 
considered  ;  and  that  which  has,  in  common  language^ 
almost  absorbed  the  name, — the  affection  which  the 
sexes  bear  to  each  other, — an  afFection  on  which,  i 
its  mere  physical  relation  to  the  preservation  of  th 
species,  all  our  other  emotions  may  be  said  indirect! 
to  depend,  and  of  which  the  moral  relations  that  alon 
'  Esaay  on  Man,  Ep.  IV.  v.  353-360. 
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are  to  be  considered  by  us,  are  as  powerful  in  their  in- 
lliieace  on  the  conduct  as  they  are  general  in  their 
empire,  and  not  more  productive  of  happiness  or 
misery,  than  they  are  of  virtue  or  of  vice. 

lu  considering  the  influence  of  tliis  relation  on 
liuman  happiness,  we  are  not  to  have  regard  merely 
to  those  emotions  which  are  excited  in  the  individuals 
who  feel  that  exclusive  delight  in  each  other's  society, 
and  that  reciprocal  admiration  and  confidence,  the 
diarm  of  which  constitutes  the  moral  part  of  what  is 
called  love.  These  feelings,  indeed,  are  truly  valuable 
in  themselves,  as  a  part  of  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
iinci  would  still  be  most  valuable,  even  though  no  other 
beneficial  influence  were  to  flow  from  them.  But, 
precious  as  they  are  in  this  respect,  we  arc  not  to 
regard  them  a^  extending  only  to  the  individuals 
ttemselves,  and  beginning  and  ceasing  with  their  en- 
joyments. The  chief  value  of  this  relation  is  dilfused 
overall  mankind.  It  is  to  be  traced  in  that  charac- 
ter of  refinement  which  it  has  given  to  society,  and 
Tvitb  which  love  extends  its  delightful  and  humanizing 
influence,  even  to  those  who  may  pass  through  life 
without  feeling  its  more  direct  and  Immediate  charms. 
It  is,  in  this  respect,  like  that  sunshine  which  even 
tlie  blind  enjoy,  in  the  warmth  which  it  produces, 
I  though  they  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  light 

■  from  which  it  flows. 

The  system  of  gentler  manners  once  produced  in 
this  way,  may  diffuse  the  influence  in  a  great  degree 
without  a  renewal  of  the  cause  which  gave  rise  to  it ; 
and  yet,  even  at  present,  when  men  live  long  together 
without  much  intercourse  with  the  gentler  sex,  we  are 
soon  able  to  discover  some  proof  of  the  absence  of 
^hat  influence  which  is  not  necessary  only  for  raising 

■  VOL.  III.  Q 
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man  from  savage  life,  but  for  saving  him  from  relapsing 
into  it- 

That  the  female  character,  however,  may  have  its 
just  influence,  It  is  necessary  that  the  female  charac- 
ter should  be  respected.    When  woman  is  valued  only 
as  subservient  to  the  aniraal  jjleasnres  of  man,  or  to 
the  multiplication  of  his  race,  there  may  be  as  much 
fondness  as  is  involved  in  sensual  profligacy, — there 
may  be  a  dreadful  mixture  of  momentary  tenderness 
with  habitual  tyranny  and  servility ;  but  this  ia  not 
love,  and  therefore  not  the  moral  influence  of  love, — 
not  that  equal  and  reciprocal  communication  of  sea- 
timentfi  and  wishes, 

Wben  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  tiie  Hps  it  etart, 
And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 

Pop*. 

"  The  empire  of  women,"  says  an  eloquent  foreigner, 
"  ia  not  theirs  because  men  have  willed  it,  but  because 
it  is  the  will  of  nature.  Miserable  must  be  the  age  in 
which  this  empire  is  lost,  and  in  which  the  judgnicnU 
of  women  are  counted  as  nothing  by  man.  Every 
people  ia  the  ancient  world  that  can  be  said  to  have 
had  morals  has  respected  tlie  sex — Sparta,  Germany, 
Rome.  At  Rome,  the  exploits  of  the  victoriona 
generals  were  honoured  by  the  grateful  voices  of  the 
women ;  on  every  general  calamity  their  tears  were  a 
public  ofl'ering  to  the  gods.  In  either  case,  their  vows 
and  their  sorrows  were  thus  consecrated  as  the  most 
solemn  judgments  of  the  state.  It  is  to  them  that  all 
the  great  revolutions  of  the  republic  are  to  be  traced. 
By  a  woman  Rome  acquired  liberty ;  by  a  woman 
the  Plebeians  acquired  the  consulate ;  by  a  woman, 
finished  the  decemviral  tyranny ;  by  women,  when  th« 
city  was  trembling  with  a  vindictive  exile  at  its  gates, 
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ir  was  saved  from  that  destrnction  which  no  other 
influence  could  avert.  To  our  eyes,  indeed,  accus- 
■  tomed  to  find  in  every  thing  some  cirnse  or  pretence 
for  mockery,  a  procession  of  this  sort  might  seem  to 
present  only  a  subject  of  derision;  and,  in  the  altered 
state  of  manners  of  our  capitals,  some  cause  of  such  a 
feeling  might  perhaps  truly  be  found  in  the  different 
^ect  of  the  procession  itself.  But  compose  it  of 
Roman  women,  and  you  will  have  the  eyes  of  every 
Volsciiiu,  and  the  heart  of  Coriolanua."  ' 

lu  the  whole  progress  of  life  in  its  permanent  con- 
nexions, anil  even  in  the  casual  intercour;se  of  society, 
so  much  of  conduct  must  have  relation  to  the  other 
Bex,  and  he  regulated  in  a  great  measure  hy  the  views 
^hich  we  have  been  led  to  form  with  respect  to  them, 
timt  there  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  just  views 
seem  to  me  of  go  mnch  importance  to  a  young  and  in- 
genuoQS  mind.  In  such  a  mind,  a  respect  for  the  ex- 
cellencies of  woman  is,  in  its  practical  consequences, 
aJmost  another  form  of  respect  for  virtue  itself. 

tin  estimatinf^  the  character  of  the  other  sex,  we  are 
too  apt  to  measure  ourselves  with  them  only  in  those 
respects  in  which  we  arrogate  an  indisputable  superi- 
ority, and  to  forget  the  circumstances  from  which 
chiefly  that  superiority  is  derived ;  if  even  there  be  as 
great  a  superiority  as  we  suppose,  in  the  respects  in 
which  we  may,  perhaps  falsely,  lay  claim  to  it.  We 
think,  in  such  an  estimate,  not  so  much  of  the  pecu- 
liar merits  which  they  possess,  as  of  peculiar  merits 
which  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  of  possess- 
ing. We  forget  those  tender  virtues,  which  are  so 
lovely  in  themselves,  and  to  which  we  owe  half  the 
virtue  of  which  we  boast.  We  forget  the  compassion 
which  is  so  ready  to  soothe  our  sorrows,  and  without 
'  Rousseau. 
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which,  perhaps,  to  awaken  and  direct  our  pity  to  others, 
we  should  scarcely  have  known  that  the   relief  of 
iniaerj  was  one  of  one  duties,  or  rather  one  of  the 
noblest  privileges  of  our  nature.     We  forget  the  pa- 
tience which  hears  so  well  every  grief  but  those  which 
ourselves  occasion,  and  wljich  feels  these  deepest  sor- 
rows with  intenser  suffering,  only  from  that  valae, 
above  all  other  possessions,  which  is  attached  to  our 
regard.      We  forget  those  intellectual  graces  which 
are  the  chief  embellishment  of  onr  life,  and  which, 
shedding  over  it  at  once  a  gaiety  and  a  tenderness 
which  nothing  else  could  diffuse,  soften  down  the  as- 
perities of  our  harsher  intellect.     But,  forgetting  all 
these  excellencies  which  are  the  excellencies  of  others, 
we  arc  far  from  forgetting  the  scholastic  acquisitions 
of  languages  or  science,  which  seem  to  us  doubly  im- 
portant, because  they  are  our  own  ;  acquisitions  thai, 
in  some  distinguished  instances,  indeed,  may  confer 
glory  on  the  nature  that  is  capable  of  them,  but  that, 
in  many  cases,  leave  no  other  effects  on  the  mind  than 
a  pride  of  sex,  which  the  inadequacy  of  these  supposed 
means  of  paramount  distinction  should  rather  have 
converted  into  respect  for  those  who,  almost  without 
study,  or  at  least  with  far  humbler  opportunities,  have 
learned  from  their  own  hearts  what  is  virtuous,  and 
from  their  own  genius  whatever  is  most  important  to 
be  known. 

Even  with  respect  to  those  studies,  which  we  have 
reserved  almost  as  an  exclusive  privilege  of  our  sex, 
we  should  remember  that  the  privation,  on  the  part 
of  woman,  is  a  sacrifice  that  is  made  to  a  system  of 
general  manners,  which,  whether  truly  essential  or  not, 
we  have  at  least  chosen  to  regard  as  essential  to  our 
happiness.  We  impose  on  them  duties  that  are,  per- 
haps, incompatible  with  severe  study;  we  require  of 
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bbern  the  highest  excellence  in  many  elegant  arts,  to 
excel  in  which,  if  we  too  were  to  attempt  it,  would  be 
the  labour  of  half  our  life ;  we  require  of  them  even  the 
charm  of  a  sort  of  delicate  ignorance,  as  if  ignorance 
itself  were  a  grace ;  and  then,  ^nth  most  inconsistent 
RSTerity,  we    affect  to   regard  them   with   contempt, 
because  they  have  fulfilled  the  very  duties  imposed 
on  them,  and  have  charmed  us  with  all  the  excellen- 
cies, and  perhaps,  too,  with  some  of  the  defects,  which 
we  required.     If  they  err  in  being  as  ignorant  of 
the  choral  prosody  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  fluxion- 
ary  calculus  of  the  modems,  as  the  greater  number 
even  of  the  well-educated  of  our  own  sex,  let  us  at 
]east  allow  thera  the  privilege  of  speaking  of  anapests 
and  infinitesimals,  without  forfeiting  our  regard, — 
before  we  smile  at  ignorance  which  ourselves  have 
produced,  and  which,  if  we  could  remove  with  a  wish, 
there  are  few,  perhaps,  even  of  those  who  affect  to 
despise  it,  who  would  not  tremble  at  the  comparative 
light  in  which  they  would  tbcmsclvcs  have  to  appear. 
In  the  course  of  your  life  you  must  often  mingle 
mth  the  frivolous  of  our  own  sex,  who,  knowing  little 
more,  know  at  least,  and  can  repeat,  as  their  only  liter- 
ature, some  of  the  trite  traditionary  sarcasnis  which 
have  been  tediously  repeated  against  women, — though 
they  have  had  no  difficulty  iu  forgetting  the  far  more 
nunaerous  sarcasms  which   even  men  have   pointed 
against  the  vices  of  men.     But  though  minds,  which 
women   would  despise  and  blush  to  resemble,  may 
speak  contemptuously  of  excellence  which  they  cannot 
-hope  to  equal,  it  is  only  from  the  contemptible,  in 
such  a  case,  that  you  will  hear  the  expression  of  con- 
tempt ;  and  the  real  or  affected  disdain  of  such  minds 
is,  perhaps,  not  less  glorious  to  the  character  of  the 
I  sex  which  they  deride,  than  the  respect  which  that 
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character  never  fails  to  obtain  from  those  who  alone 
are  qualified  to  appreciate  it,  and  whose  admiration 
alone  is  honour. 

To  the  digsolute,  indeed,  who  are  fond  of  associating 
with  the  lowest  of  the  sex,  and  who,  in  their  concep- 
tion of  female  excellence,  can  form  no  brighter  pictures 
in  their  mind  than  of  the  inmates  of  a  brothel,  or  of 
those  whom  a  brothel  might  admit  as  its  inmates, 
woman  may  seem  a  being  like  themselves,  and  be  i 
subject  of  insulting  mockery  in  the  coarse  laughter 
and  drunkenness  of  the  feast;  but  the  mockery,  io 
such  a  case,  is  descriptive  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
deridera  more  than  of  the  derided.    It  is  not  so  much 
the  expression  of  contempt  as  the  confession  of  vice. 

The  respect  which  he  feels  for  the  virtues  of  woman, 
may  thus  be  considered  almost  as  a  test  of  the  virtues 
of  man.  He  is,  and  must  be,  in  a  great  measure,  what 
he  wishes  the  companions  of  his  domestic  hours  to  be: 
noble,  if  he  wish  them  to  be  dignified ;  frivolous,  if  he 
wish  them  to  be  tritiers ;  and  far  more  abject  than  tb 
victims  of  his  capricious  favour,  if,  with  the  power  of 
enjoying  their  free  and  lasting  affection,  he  would  yet 
sacrifice  whatever  love  has  most  delightful,  and  con- 
demn them  to  a  slavery  of  the  dismal  and  dreary 
inliuence  of  which  he  is  himself  to  be  the  slave. 


LECTURE  LXI. 


I.  Immediate  Emoiiom^  intohhig  nccegaarily  tome  Moral  Fttl- 
in;/. — 2.  Lom  and  ffatn^  concluded.- — 3.  Stfmpathy  tcUi  tlu 
Happiness  and  Sorrotc  of  others^ 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  considered  the 
various  affections   comprehended   under  the  general 
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names  of  love  and  hatred,  both  with  respect  to  their 
nature  as  emotions,  and  to  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  the  happiness  of  man,  and  consequently  to  the 
provident  benevolence  of  that  michty  beinfr  who  has 
created  ua  to  be  hajipy ;  who,  in  rendering  as  soaeep- 
tible  of  these  opposite  emotions,  has  not  merely  blessed 
us,  but  protected  also  the  very  bleedings  which  he  gave, 
— bestowing  on  us  the  kind  affections  as  the  source  of 
our  eujoYment,  and  the  affections  of  hatred  as  our  secu- 
rity against  aggression. 

Of  the  benevolent  aifections*  in  the  first  place,  we 
saw  how  largely  they  contribute  to  happiness,  by  the 
pleasure  which  they  directly  yield,  and  still  more  by 
the  pleasure  which  they  diffuse  over  every  other  enjoy- 
ment, or  with  which  they  temper  even  affliction  itself, 
till  it  almost  cease  to  be  an  eril.     The  most  sensual, 
who  despise  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding,  and 
those  delights  which  have  been  so  truly  called  "the 
Jumry  of  doing  good,"  must  stilL  in  their  petty  luxu- 
ries, have  an  affection  of  some  sort,  or  at  least  the 
eemblancc  of  affection,  to  diffuse  over  their  indulgences 
the  chief  part  of  the  little  pleasure  which  they  seem 
to  yield.      To  give  a  taste  to  their  costly  fond  they 
must  collect  smiles  around  the   table,  even  though 
there  be  at  the  heart  a  sad  conviction  that  the  smiles 
[  are  only  the  mimicry  of  kindness.     So  essential,  how- 
ever, is  kindness  to  happiness,  that  even  this  very 
mimicry  of  it  is  more  than  can  be  abandoned;  and  if 
all  the  gay  faces  of  the  guests  around  the  festive  board 
could  in  an  instant  be  converted  into  statues,  in  that 
very  instant  the  delight  of  him  who  spread  the  mag- 
nificence for  the  eyes  of  others,  and  caught  a  sort  of 
shadowy  gaiety  from  that  cheerfulness  which   had  at 
least  the  appearance  of  social  regard,  would  cease,  as 
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if  he  too  had  lost  even  the  common  sensibilities  of  Hfe. 
He  would  still  see,  on  every  side,  attendants  ready 
to  obej  a  wonl,  or  a  very  look ;  the  same  luxurious 
delicacies  would  be  before  him ;  but  there  would  no 
longer  be  the  same  appetite,  that  could  feel  them  to 
be  luxuries :  and  tlie  enjoyment  received,  if  any  enjoy- 
ment were  reeeived,  would  be  far  less  than  that  of  the 
labourer  in  his  coarser  meal,  when  there  is  only  sim- 
ple fare  upon  the  board,  but  affection  in  every  heart 
that  is  round  it,  aud  social  gladness  in  every  eye. 

So  consolatory  is  regard,  and  so  tranquillizing,  in  all 
the  agitations  of  life,  except  the  very  horrors  of  guilty 
passion,  and  the  remorse  by  which  these  are  pursued, 
that  he  who  has  one  heart  to  share  his  affliction, 
though  he  may  still  have  feelings  to  which  we  must 
continue  to  give  the  name  of  sorrow,  cannot  be  miser- 
able; while  he  who  has  no  heart  that  would  car© 
whether  he  were  suffering  or  enjoying,  alive  or  dead, 
and  who  has  himself  bo  regard  to  the  suffering  or* 
enjoyment  even  of  a  single  individual,  may  be  ricli, 
indeed,  in  the  external  means  of  happiness,  but  he 
cannot  be  rich  in  happiness,  which  external  things, 
may  promote,  but  are  as  little  capable  of  producing  as 
the  incense  on  the  altar  of  giving  out  its  aromatic? 
odours,  where  there  is  no  warmth  to  kindle  it  into 
fragrance.  The  blind  possessor  of  some  ample  inheri-^ 
tance,  who  is  led  through  groves  and  over  lawns  wher© 
he  sees  no  pai*t  of  that  loveliness  which  eveiy  othec 
eye  is  so  quick  to  perceive,  and  who,  as  he  walks  im 
darkness  amid  the  brightest  colours  of  nature,  ha» 
merely  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  whatever  his  foofc 
has  pressed  is  his  own,  enjoys  his  splendid  domains 
with  a  gratification  very  nearly  similar  to  that  of  th» 
haughty  lord  of  possessions  perhaps  still  more  ample 
who,  without  iny  mere  visual  infirmity,  is  able  to  wal 
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imled  amid  Ms  own  groves  and  lawns,  which  he  mea- 
sures with  a  cold  and  seliish  ere;   hut  who  walks 
among  tbem  onloring  and  nnlored,  blind  to  all  that 
Bunshine  of  the  heart  which  is  for  ever  diffusing,  eren 
OD  earth,  a  celeMial  loreliness, — a  lorelinees  to  which 
there  are  hearts  and  spirits  as  insensible  as  there  are 
eyes  that  are  incapable  of  distingnishing  the  common 
radiance  of  hcaTcn.     "  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of 
a  world,"  it  liae  been  truly  said ;  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  corse  so  dreadful  as  that  which  would  render  man 
wholly  insensible  of  affection,  even  though  it  were  to 
leave  him  all  the  cumbrous  wealth   of  a  thousand 
empires : — 

Vivat  Paeuriufi,  qoaeeo,  tcI  Xestora  totam  : 
PoBsideat  quantum  rapoit  Nero  :  montibtu  anrnm 
Exaeqoet ;  nee  mmet  quemqaam,  nee  mmetoi  ab  alio! ' 

It  is  a  bold  but  a  happy  expression  of  St  Bernard, 
illustrative  of  the  power  of  affection,  that  the  soul,  or 
tbe  principle  of  life  within  us,  may  be  more  truly  said 
to  exist  when  it  loves,  than  when  it  merely  animates. 
"Anima  magis  est  ubi  amat,  quam  ubi  animat."  The 
benerolent  affections  expand  and  multiply  our  being : 
tbey  make  us  live  with  as  many  souls  as  there  are 
living  objects  of  our  love;  and,  in  this  diffusion  of  more 
than  wishes,  confer  upon  a  single  individual  the  hap- 
piness of  the  world.  If  there  be  any  one,  whose  high 
station,  and  honour,  and  power,  appear  to  us  covetable, 
ambition  will  tell  us  to  labour  and  watch,  and  to 
think  neither  of  the  happiness  nor  unhappiness  of 
others ;  or  at  least  to  think  of  them  only  as  instru- 
nieuts  of  our  exaltation,  till  we  arrive  at  last  at  equal 
or  superior  dignity.     This  it  ^-ill  tell  us  loudly ;  and 
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to  some  minds  it  will  whisper,  that  there  are  means  of 
ispeedier  advancement ;  that  they  have  only  to  sacrifice 
a  few  virtues,  or  assume  a  few  vices,  to  deceive,  and 
defame,  and  betray ;  or  lliat,  if  they  cannot  rise  them- 
fielves  by  these  means,  they  can  at  least  bring  down  to 
their  own  level,  or  beueatli  it,  the  merit  that  is  odious 
to  them.  The  dignity  which  wo  thus  covet,  and  for 
the  attainment  of  which  Atnbition  would  urge  ns  to 
ao  many  anxieties  and  stnigglea,  and  perhaps*  too,  to 
BO  much  guilt,  nature  confers  on  ua  by  a  much  simpler 
process ;  and  a  process  which,  far  from  leading  into 
vice,  is  itself  the  exercise  of  vii-tue.  She  has  only  to 
give  us  a  sincere  and  lively  friendship  for  him  who 
possesses  it,  and  all  his  enjoyments  are  ours.  Oar 
soul,  to  use  St  Bei-nard's  phrase,  exists  when  it  lores; 
and  it  exists  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  him  wliom  it 
loves. 

If  the  benevolent  aAections  be  so  important,  as 
Bources  of  happiness,  the  malevolent  affections,  we 
found,  were  not  less  important  parts  of  our  mental 
constitution,  as  the  defence  of  happiness  against  tlrt 
injustice  which  otherwise  would  every  moment  be  in- 
vading it ;  the  emotions  of  the  iudividual  injured  being 
to  the  injurer  a  certainty  that  his  crime  will  not  be 
without  one  interested  in  avenging  it ;  and  the  united 
emotions  of  mankind,  as  concurring  with  this  inditi- 
dual  interest  of  retribution,  being  almost  the  certainty 
of  vengeance  itself.  If  vice  can  perform  these  ravage 
in  the  moral  world  which  we  see  at  present,  what 
would  have  been  the  desolation,  if  there  had  been  do 
motives  of  terror  to  restrain  the  guilty  arm  ?  if  frauds 
and  oppressions,  which  now  work  in  secret,  could  have 
come  boldly  forth  into  the  great  community  of  man- 
kind, secure  of  approbation  in  every  eye,  or  at  least 
of  no  look  of  abhorrence,  or  shuddering  at  their  very 
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kpproach  ?     It  is  because  man  is  rendered  capable  of 
latred   that   crimes  which   escape  the  hiw  and  the 
judge  have  their  punishment  in  the  terror  of  the 
juilty.      "Fortune,"  it  has  been  truly  said,   "frees 
many  from  vengeance,  but  it  cannot  free  tliein  from 
fear.    It  cannot  free  them  from  the  knowledge  of  that 
general  disgust  and  ecorn  which  nature  haa  so  deeply 
fixed  in  all  mankind,  for  the  crimes  which  they  have 
perpetrated.     Amid  the  security  of  a  tliousand  con- 
cealments, they  cannot  think  themselves  sufficiently 
Bonccaled  from  that  hatred  which  is  ever  ready  to 
burst  upon  them ;  for  conscience  is  still  with  them, 
like  a  treacherous   informer,   pointing  them  out  to 
tliemselves." — "Multos  fortuna  poena  liberat,  metu 
Sftminem.    Quare  ?  quia  infixa  nobis  ejus  rei  aversatio 
est,  quam  natura  damnavit.     Ideo  nunquam  fides  la- 
tcndi  fit,  etiam  latentibns,  quia  coarguit  illos  consci- 
.entia,  et  ipsos  sibi  ostendit.*'* 

The  emotions  to  which  T  am  next  to  direct  your 
ntion  are  those  by  whicli,  instantly,  as  if  by  a 
of  contagion,  we  become  partakers  of  the  vivid 
feelings  of  others,  whether  pleasing  or  painful.  They 
are  general  affections  of  sympathy  ;  a  term  which  ex- 
pieeses  this  participation  of  both  species  of  feelings, 
tlough,  in  common  language,  it  is  usually  applied 
Bore  particularly  to  the  interest  which  we  take  in 
wrrow.  By  some  philosophers,  indeed,  we  have  been 
said  to  be  incapable  of  this  participation,  except  of 
feelings  of  that  sadder  kind ;  though  the  denial  of  this 
sympathy  with  happiness, — a  denial  so  unfavourable 
fi'ii"!  80  false  to  the  social  nature  of  man, — la  surely 
tlie  result  only  of  narrow  views  and  imperfect  analysis. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  discover  the  circunistances  which 
'  Seneca,  Epiat.  97. 
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may  have  tended  to  mislead  them.     The  state  of  hap- 
piness is  a  state  wliicli  we  are  so  desirous  of  feeling, 
and  so  readily  affect  to  feel,  even  when  we  truly  feel  it 
not,  that  our  participation  of  it  becomes  leas  remark- 
able, being  expressed  merely  in  the  same  way  as  the 
common  courtesies  of  society  require  us  to  express 
ourselves,  even  when  we  are  feeling  no  peculiar  satis* 
faction.     If  the  face  must,  at  any  rate,  be  dressed  in 
smiles  at  meeting,   and  retain  a  certain  number  of 
these  smiles,  with  an  occasional  smile  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  turn  of  the  conversation,  during  the 
whole  of  a  long  interview,  the  real  complacency  which 
is  felt  in  the  pleasures  of  others  is  not  marked,  be- 
cause the  air  of  complacency  had  been  assumed  before. 
All  this  is  so  well  understood,  in  that  state  of  strange 
simulation  and  dissimulation  which  constitutes  arti- 
ficial politeness,  that  a  smile  of  welcome  is  as  little 
conceived  to  be  a  certain  evidence  of  gratification  at 
heart,  as  the  common  forma  of  humility  which  closo 
a  letter  of  business  are  understood  to  signify  truly, 
that  the  writer  is  the  very  humble  and  most  obedient 
servant  of  him  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,     Joy, 
then, — that  is  to  say,  the  appearance  of  joy, — ^may  h& 
regarded  as  the  common  dress  of  society;  and  rea-L 
complacency  is  thus  as  little  remarkable  as  a  well 
fashioned  coat  in  a  drawing-room.     Let  us  conceive  i 
single  ragged  coat  to  appear  in  the  brilliant  circle,  ani 
all  eyes  will  be  instantly  fixed  on  it.     Even  Beauty 
itself,  till  the  buzz  of  astonishment  is  over,  will  fo 
the  moment  scarcely  attract  a  single  gaze,  or  Wit  i 
single  listener.      Such,  with  respect  to  the  generaU 
dress  of  the  social  mind,  is  giief.      It  is  something 
for  the  very  appearance  of  which  we  are  not  prepared - 
A  face  of  smiles  is  what  we  meet  constantly ;  a  fee 
of  sorrow,  the  fixed  and  serious  look,  the  low  or  fal— 
ar?.T— i^ £^^^^^^ 
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tering  tone,  the  very  silence,  the  tear,  are  foreign^  as 
it  were,  to  the  outward  scene  of  things  in  which  we 
exist.    We  see  evidently,  in  this  case,  that  something 
haa  happened  to  change  the  general  aspect;  while  the 
look  and  the  voice  of  gaiety,  as  they  are  the  look  and 
the  voice  of  every  hour,  indicate  to  U3  only  the  presence 
of  the  individual,  and  not  any  peculiar  affection  of  his 
mind.     It  iB  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  grief,  as  the  more  unusual  of  the  two, 
should  absorb  to  itself,  in  common  language,  a  name 
■ffliich  may  originally  have  been  significant  alike  of 
the  participation  of  grief  and  joy.     It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  joy,  tliough  delighting  in  sym- 
pathy, does  not  stand  in  need  of  this  sympathy  so 
much  as  sorrow.     In  diffusing  cheerfulness  we  seem 
rather  to  give  to  others  than  to  receive ;  while,  in  the 
sympathy  of  grief  which  we  excite,  we  feel  every  look 
and  tone  of  kindred  sorrow  as  so  much  given  to  ua. 
It  ia  as  if  we  were  lightened  of  a  part  of  our  burden ; 
and  ^ve  cannot  feel  the  relief  without  feeling  gratitude 
td  the   compassionate  heart  that  has  lessened  our 
affliction  by  dividing  it  with  us.     It  is  not  merely, 
therefore,  because  the  appearance  of  grief  ia  more 
auusual,  that  we  have  affixed  to  this  appearance  a 
peculiar  language,  or  at  least  apply  to  it  more  readily 
the  terms  that  are  significant  also  of  other  appear- 
ances; but  in  some  degree  also  because  the  sympathy 
of  those  who  sorrow  with  us,  is  of  far  more  value  than 
tbe  sympathy  of  those  who  merely  share  our  rejoicing, 
^d  therefore  dwells  more  readily  and  lastingly  in  our 
remembrance. 

It  is  not  more  true,  however,  that  we  weep  with 
tboae  who  weep,  than  that  we  rejoice  with  those  who 
rfijoice.  There  is  a  charm  in  general  gladness,  that 
steals  upon  us  without  our  perceiving  it ;  and  if  we 
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have  no  cause  of  sorrow,  it  is  sufficient  for  oor  momen- 
tary happiness   that  we  be  in  the  company  of  the 
happy.     Who  is  there,  of  such  fixed  melancholy,  aa 
not  to  have  felt  innumerable  times  tliia  delight,  thafi 
arises  without  any  cause  but  the  delight  which  haa 
preceded  it ;  when  we  are  happy  for  hours,  and,  oq 
looking  back  on  these  hours  of  happiness,  can  discovcB 
nothing  but  our  owu  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of 
others,  which  have  been  reflected  back,  and  again, 
from  each  to  each?     So  strong  is  this  gympathctio 
tendency,  that  we  not  merely  share  the  gaiety  of  tho 
gay,  but  rejoice  also  with  inanimate  things,  to  which 
we  have  given  a  cheerfulness  that  does  not  and  cannot 
belong  to  them.     There  are,  iu  the  changeful  aspects 
of  nature,  so  many  analogies  to  the  emotions  of  living 
beings,  that,  in  animating  poetically  what  exhibits  to 
us  these  analogies,  we  scarcely  feel,  till  we  reflect,  that 
we  are  using  metaphors ;  and  that  the  clear  and  sonny 
sky,  for  example,  is  as  littJe  cheerful  as  that  atmo-  I 
sphere  of  fogs  and  darkness  through  which  the  sun  i 
sliiues  only  enough  to  show  us  how  thick  the  gloom  ; 
must  be  which  has  resisted  all  tlie  penetrating  splen- 
dour of  his  beams.     When  nature  is  thus  once  ani- 
mated by  us,  it  is  not  wonderful,  if  we  sympathii3 
with  the  living,  that  we  should,  for  the  moment,  sym- 
pathize with  it  too  as  with  some  living  thing.     It  ift 
this  sympathy  with  a  cheerfulness  which  we  have  our- 
selves created,  that  constitutes  a  great  part  of  that 
"vernal  delight  and  joy,"  which  is  so  well  described, 
as  "  able  to  drive  all  sadness  but  despair."     In  the 
poem  of  the  Seasons,  accordingly,  the  influence  of- 
Spring  is,  with  not  less  truth  than  poetic  beauty,  sup- 
posed to  be  felt  chiefly  by  those  whose  moral  synifa- 
thies  are  the  most  lively. 
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When  Heaven  and  Earth,  aa  if  contending,  Tie 

To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul, 

Can  Man  forbear  to  join  the  general  smile 

Of  Nature  ? — Can  fierce  passions  Tex  his  breast. 

When  erery  gale  is  peace,  and  every  grove 

Is  melody  ?    Hence  from  the  bounteous  walks 

Of  flowing  Spring,  ye  sordid  sons  of  earth, 

Hard,  and  unfeeling  of  another's  woe. 

Or  only  lavish  to  yourselves  j — away ! 

Bat  come,  ye  generous  minds,  in  whose  wide  thought, 

Of  all  his  works,  creative  Bonnty  bums 

With  wannest  beam ;  and  on  yonr  open  front, 

And  liberal  eye,  sits,— from  his  dark  retreat. 

Inviting  modest  Want.    Nor,  till  invoked, 

Can  restless  Goodness  wait ;  yonr  active  search 

Leaves  no  cold  wintry  comer  miexplored ; 

Like  silent-working  Heaven,  surpnBing  oft 

The  lonely  heart  with  unexpected  good. 

For  you  die  roving  spirit  of  the  wind 

Blows  spring  abroad ;  for  you  the  teeming  clouds 

Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world  ;■— 

And  the  Sun  sheds  his  kindest  rays  for  you. 

Ye  flower  of  human  race !  In  these  green  days. 

Reviving  sickness  lifts  her  languid  head. 

Life  flows  afresh,  and  young-eyed  Health  exalts 

The  whole  creation  round.    Contentment  walks 

The  Bunny  glade,  and  feels  an  inward  bliss 

Spring  o'er  his  mind,  beyond  the  power  of  kings 

To  purchase.     Pure  serenity  apace 

Indnces  thonght,  and  contemplation  still. 

By  swift  degrees,  the  love  of  Natnre  works 

And  warms  the  bosom  ;  till,  at  last,  sublimed 

To  rapture,  and  enthusiastic  heat. 

We  feel  the  present  Deity,  and  taste 

The  joy  of  God,  to  see  a  happy  world.' 

In  the  very  pleasiug  Ode  to  May,  which  forms  one 
>f  the  few  relics  of  the  genius  of  West,  there  is  a 
lihought,  in  accordance  with  this  general  sympathy  of 
nature,  which  expresses,  with  great  force,  that  ani- 

>  V.  866-900. 
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mating  influence  of  which  I  speEik. 
the  tardy  May  to  resume  hor  reign, 


After  im 


With  balmy  breath  and  flowery  tread, 
Biee  from  tby  soft  ambrosial  beJ, 
Wliero,  in  Elysian  slumber  bound, 
Embowering  myrtles  veil  tbee  round, 

he  describes  the  impatience  of  all  nature  for  Her  ac 
tomed  presence,  and  conclndes  with  an  image,  wl 
his  friend  Gray  justly  termed  "hold,  but  not  too  be 

Come  Iben,  uritb  Plenaure  at  thy  side, 
Diffuse  thy  vernal  spirit  wide  ; 
Create,  where'er  thou  turn'at  thins  eye, 
Peace,  plenty,  love,  and  harmony  i^ 
Till  every  being  share  its  part^ 
And  heaven  and  earth  be  glad  at  heart.' 

In  a  fine  morning  of  that  delightful  season,  a 
sunshine  and  fragrance,  and  the  thousand  voices  of 
that  make  the  air  one  universal  song  of  rapture, ' 
is  there  that  does  not  feel  ag  if  heaven  and  earth  y 
truly  glad  at  heart,  and  who  does  not  sympathize  i 
nature,  aa  if  with  some  living  being  diffusing  ha 
neea,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hai)pinee8  which  it  diffui 

We  sympathize,  then,  even  with  the  imagii 
cheerfulness,  which  ourselves  create  in  things  that 
as  incapable  of  cheerfulness  as  of  sorrow ;  and 
more  do  we  sympathize  with  living  gladness,  whe 
does  not  arise  from  a  cause  so  disproportioned  to 
violence  of  the  emotion  as  to  force  ua  to  pause 
measure  the  absurdity.  I  have  already  said  thai 
seem  to  sympathize  lees  with  the  pleasures  of  ot 
than  we  truly  do;  because  the  real  sympathy  ia 
in  that  constant  air  of  cheerfulness  which  it  ie  a  ] 

^  Stania  ii.  v.  3-8,  and  stanza  v.,,  preaen-ed  in  letter  v.  of 
ill.  o£  Memuira  uf  Qiay. — MatOuat'ti  cditisn. 
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of  good  manners  to  assume.  If  the  laws  of  politeness 
reqnired  of  us  to  assume,  in  society,  an  appearance  of 
sadness,  as  they  now  require  from  ua  aa  appearance 
of  some  slight  degree  of  gaiety,  or  at  least  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  be  gay,  it  is  probable  that  we  should  then 
remark  any  sympathy  with  gladness^  as  we  now  re- 
mark particularly  any  s^Tnpathy  with  sorrow ;  and  we 
fihould,  perhaps,  then  use  tlie  general  name,  to  express 
tlie  former  of  these,  as  the  more  extraordinary,  in  the 
Eame  way  as  we  now  use  it  particularly  to  express 
the  feelings  of  commiseration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  tendencies  of  our 
natare,  however,  to  the  participation  of  tlie  gay  and 
ssA  emotions  of  those  around  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
aa  to  the  double  tendency.  Wo  rejoice  with  those 
who  rejoice,  merely  because  they  are  rejoicing ;  and, 
without  any  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  feci  a  sadness 
at  the  very  aspect  of  affliction  in  those  around  us,  and 
shrink  and  shudder  on  the  application  to  them  of  any 
cause  of  pain  whicli  we  know  cannot  reach  ourselves. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  sympathy,  I  have  little 
doubt,  are  referable  to  the  same  laws  to  which  we 
have  traced  the  common  phenomena  of  suggestion  or 
oisaociation.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
coaseqxience  of  these  very  laws,  that  the  sight  of  any 
of  the  common  symbols  of  internal  feeling  should 
recall  to  us  the  feeling  itself;  in  the  same  way  as  a  por- 
trait, or  rather  as  the  alphabetic  name  of  our  friend, 
recalls  to  us  the  conception  of  our  friend  himself. 
Some  faint  and  shadowy  sadness  we  undoubtedly 
sliould  feel,  therefore,  when  the  external  signs  of  sad- 
1168*  were  before  us;  some  greater  cheerfulness  on  the 
iippearance  of  cheerfulness  in  others,  even  though  we 
W  uo  peculiar  susceptibility  of  sympathizing  emo- 
tion, distinct  from  the  mere   general   tendencies   of 

Vol.  III.  a 
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suggestion.    To  these  general  tendencies  I  am  inclined, 
particularly,  to  refer  the  external  involuntary  signs  of 
our  sympathy ;  the  ehrinking  of  our  own  limbs,  for 
example,  when  we  see  the  knife  in  any  surgical  opera- 
tion about  to  be  applied  to  the  limb  of  another;  the 
contortions  of  body  with  which  the  mob  regard  the 
feats  of  a  rope-dancer,  when  they  throw  themselves 
into  the  postures  that  would  be  necessary  for  counter- 
acting their  own  tendency  to  fall,  if  they  were  in  tie 
eituafcion  observed  by  them.     Whatever  state  of  mind, 
in  the  direction  of  our  muscular  movements,  may  be 
necessary  for   producing   these   instant   postures,  is 
associated  with  the  feeling  of  j)eril  which  the  niiucl 
would  have  in  the  situation  observed;  and  this  feeling 
is  suggested  by  the  attitude  in  othora,  that  may  be 
considered  as  an  external  sign  of  the  feeling.     That 
the  mere  conception  is  sufficient  for  producing  these 
muscular  movements,  without  the  actual  presence  of 
any  one  with  whose  movements   our    own    may  te 
thought  to  accord,  by  some  mysterious  harmony,  is 
fihowu  by  cases,  in  which  ethereal  communications, 
and  vibrations,  and  every  foreign  cause  of  sympathy 
that  can  be  imagined  by  the  most  extravagant  lover 
of  hypothesis,  must  be  allowed  to  be  absent,  because 
there  is  no  foreign  object  of  sympathy  wliatever, — cases 
in  which  we  may  be  said,  almost  without  absurdity,  to 
sympathize  with  ourselves ;  when  we  shudder,  indee*i. 
as  if  sympathizing,  but  shudder  at  a  mere  thought. 
Thus,  in  looking  down  from  a  precipice,  we  shrink 
back  as  we  gaze  on  the  dreadful  abyss  which  would 
receive  us  if  we  were  to  make  a  single  false  step,  or 
if  the  crumbling  soil  on  which  we  tread  were  to  be- 
tray our  footing.     The  notion  of  our  fall  is  readih' 
suggested  by  the  aspect   of  the  abyss,   and  of  the 
narrow  spot  which  separates  us  from  it ;  this  notioo 
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of  our  fall,  of  course,  sngj^ests  the  feelings  wliich 

would  arise  at  such  a  dreadful  momont;  and  these 

again  produce,  in  the  same  manner,  that  consecutive 

state   of  miutl,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  which  the 

bodily  movements  of  shrinlcinf;^  depend.      We   first 

have  the  simple  conception  of  the  fall;  we  then  have, 

in  some  degree,  the  feelings  that  would  attend  the 

beginning  fall;  we  then,  having  this  lively  image  of 

peril,  shrink  back  to  save  ourselves  from  that  which 

aeeins  to  us  more  real,  because  in  harmony  with  the 

^hole  scene  of  terror  before  us,  which  presents  to  us 

the  game  aspect  that  would  be  present  to  us,  if  what 

we  merely  imagine  were  actually  at  that  very  moment 

taking  place.     Such  is  the  series  of  phenomena  that 

prodnce  one  of  the  most  uneasy  states  in  which  the 

mind  can  exist ;  a  state  which  T  may  suppose  you  all  to 

liave  experienced  in  some  degree,  before  the  frequent 

repetition  of  these  giddy  ^iews,  with  imjmuity,  has 

couDtoracted  the  giddiness  itself,  by   rendering  the 

feeling  of  secnrity  so  habitual  as  to  rise  instantly,  and 

he  a  constant  part  of  the  whole  complex  state  of 

mind. 

But  though  I  conceive  that  a  great  part  of  what  in 
called  sympathy,  is  truly  referable  to  the  common  lawa 
of  suggestion,  that,  by  producing  certain  conceptions, 
prcnloce  also,  indirectly,  the  emotions  that  are  conse- 
^nent  on  these ;  and,  though  it  is  possible  that  not  the 
cliief  part  only,  but  the  whole  may  flow  from  these 
simple  laws,  1  am  far  from  asserting  that  all  its  phe- 
nomena depend  on  these  alone.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility of  this  reflex  emotion  in  certain  nitnclg,  by  which, 
;WKiwhen  the  lawa  of  suggestion  and  the  consequent 
wages  which  rise  to  the  mind  arc  similar,  the  sym- 
p^liy,  as  a  subsequent  emotion,  is  more  or  less  vivid ; 
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Bince  there  is  no  particular  law  of  Buggestion,  unless 
we  form  one  for  this  particular  case,  the  force  of  wliich 
in  any  greater  degree,  geenis  to  accompany  with  equal 
and  corresponding  proportion  the  more  lively  compas- 
sion ;  but  our  eympatliiea  are  stronger  and  weaker, 
with  all  possible  varieties  of  suggestion,  in  every  other 
respect.  It  would  be  vain,  however,  if  there  truly  be 
such  a  peculiar  susceptibility,  to  attempt  any  nicor 
inquiry,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  original  elements, 
which  are  obviously  beyond  the  power  of  our  analysis, 
OF  of  fixing  the  precise  point  at  which  the  influence 
of  ordinary  suggestion  ceases,  and  the  influence  of  wimt 
is  peculiar  in  the  tendency  to  sympathy,  if  there  be 
any  peculiar  influence,  begins. 

One  most  important  distinction,  however,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  make,  to  save  you  from  an  error  into  which 
the  use  of  a  single  term  for  two  successive  feelings, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  general  imperfect  analysis  of  phi- 
losophers might  otherwise  lead  you. 

What  is  commonly  termed  pity,  or  compassion,  M 
sympathy,  even  when  the  circumstances  which  merely 
lead  to  the  sympathy  are  deducted  from  the  cmotioB 
itself,  is  not  one  simple  state,  but  two  successive  states 
of  the  mind  :  the  feeling  of  the  sorrow  of  others,  and 
the  desire  of  relievins  it.  The  former  of  these  is  that 
which  leads  me  to  rank  pity  as  an  immediate  emotion; 
the  latter,  which  is  a  separate  affection  of  the  mind, 
subsequent  to  the  other,  and  easily  distinguishable  from 
it,  we  should  rank,  if  it  were  to  be  considered  alone, 
with  our  other  desires,  which,  iu  like  manner,  arise 
from  some  view  of  good  to  be  attained,  or  of  evil  to 
be  removed. 


After  this  analysis  of  the  emotion  of  pity  into  its 
constituent  elements,  a  lively  feeling  participant  of  tk 
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"florrow  of  others,  and  the  desire  of  relief  to  that  sor- 
row, a  desire  which,  in  the  same  circumstances,  may 
e  greater  or  less,  as  the  mind  is  more  henevolent,  it 
scarcely  fail  to  occur  to  you  that  the  first  of  these 
ilementa  is,  as  mere  grief,  an  emotion  of  the  same 
pecies  witli  thfi  primary  grief  with  wliich  we  are  eaid 
to  sympathize,  or  with  any  other  grief  which  we  are 

|<rapable  of  feeling, — a  form,  in  short,  of  that  general 

"sadness  which  has  lioen  ahvady  considered  hy  lis. 
And,  as  a  mere  state  or  affection  of  the  mind,  consi- 

I  dered  without  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  pro- 
duce it,  or  the  circumstances  which  follow  it,  I  confess 
tbat  there  does  not  seem  to  me  any  thing  peculiar  in 
the  grief  itself  of  pity,  when  eepai-ated  hy  such  an 
analysis,  from  all  thought  of  the  primary  sufferer 
vfhosc  sorrow  we  feel  to  liave  been  reflected  on  us,  and 
from  the  consequent  desire  of  affording  him  aid.  But, 
though  the  elementary  feeling  itself  may  be  similar, 

f  the  circumstances  in  which  it  arises,  and  the  circum- 
etances  which  accompany  it, — when,  without  any  direct 
cause  of  pain,  we  yet  catch  pain,  as  it  were,  by  a  sort 
of  contagious  sensibility,  from  tlie  mere  violence  of 
another's  anguish, — are  of  so  very  peculiar  a  kind,  that 
I  We  not  hesitated  to  give  to  this  susceptibility  of 
Bymiathetic  feeling  a  distinct  place  in  our  arrange- 
ment; for  the  same  reason  as,  in  our  systems  of  physics, 
^e  refer  to  different  physical  powers,  and,  therefore, 
to  different  parts  of  our  system,  the  same  apparent 
niotions  of  bodies,  when  these  motions,  though  in  them- 
BtlTes  apparently  the  same  which  might  be  produced 
°y  other  causes,  are  the  results  of  causes  that  are  in 
their  own  nature  strikingly  different.  Pity,  however 
complex  the  state  of  mind  maybe  which  it  expresses, 
'9  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  states  in  which 
the  mind  can  exist,  and  affords  itself  an  example  of 
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the  advantage  of  treating  our  emotions  as  complei 
ratlier  than  elementary, — an  advantage  which  led  me 
to  form  that  particular  arrangement  of  our  emotions 
in  the  order  of  which  they  have  been  submitted  to 
your  cousideration  ;  w]ien,  if  tlie  mere  elements  ha*i 
been  all  that  were  submitted  to  you,  you  would  per- 
haps have  been  little  able  to  distinguish  in  them  the 
familiar  complex  states  of  mind,  which  alone  you  liave 
been  accustomed  to  distinguish  as  emotions. 

Even  that  primary  feeling  of  sympathy,  which  is  a 
mere  participation  of  the  sufferings  of  another,  it  may 
perhaps  be  thought,  is  only  a  form  of  the  affection  rf 
love  before  considered  by  us ;  since  there  can  be  no  lore 
without  a  participation  of  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  the 
object  beloved.  But  these  sympathies  are  emotions 
arising  from  love,  not  the  mere  regard  itself.  Wfi 
must  not  forget  that  the  word  love  is  often  employed 
very  vaguely  to  signify,  not  the  mere  affections  of  miud 
which  constitute  the  vivid  feelings  of  regard,  but  every 
affection  of  mind  that  has  any  reference  to  the  object 
of  tliis  regard.  We  give  the  name  of  love,  in  this  way. 
to  the  whole  successive  states  of  mind  of  the  lover,  as 
if  love  were  something  diffused  in  them  all ;  but  this. 
though  a  convenient  expression,  is  still  a  very  vague 
one ;  and  the  emotions  are  not  the  less  different  is 
themselves  for  being  comprehended  in  a  single  word. 
The  emotion  of  sympathy  is  still  different  from  the 
simple  feeling  of  affection,  even  when  the  object  of  oar 
sympathy  is  truly  the  object  of  onr  love.  It  may  hare 
arisen  from  it,  indeed,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  that  feel* 
ing  of  warm  regard  from  which,  in  such  a  case»  it  arosR 

So  different  is  the  mere  sympathy  from  simple  love, 
that  it  takes  place  when  there  is  no  actual  love  what- 
ever, but,  ou  the  contrary,  positive  dislike  and  abhor- 
rence.    Let  us  imagine,  not  one  atrocious  crime  onl/f 
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but  many  crimes  the  most  atrocioua,  to  have  been 
committed  by  any  individual ;  and  let  us  theu  suppose 
hira  stretched  upon  the  rack,  every  limb  torn,  and  every 
fibre  quiveriDj,'.     Let  us  imagine,  that  we  hear  the 
heavy  fall  of  that  instrument,  by  which  bone  after  bone 
ia  slowly  broken,  dividing,  with  dreadful  intervals,  the 
groans  of  the  victim,  that  cease  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  new  stroke  is  expected,  and  afterwards  rise  again 
instantly  in  more  dreadful  anguish,  to  cease  only  when 
another  move  agonizing  stroke  is  again  on  the  point  of 
^Uing,  or  when  the  milder  agony  of  death  overwhelms 
Ittiwcethe  suffering  and  the  sufferer.     Does  our  hatred 
"t)f  the  criminal  save  ns  even  from  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness at  what  we  sec  and  hear  ?     Do  we  feel  no  cold 
ehudiiering  at  the  sound  of  the  worse  than  deadly  blow  ? 
no  terror,  increasing  into  agony  at  the  moment  when 
it  pauses^  as  we  expected  it  to  fall  again  ?    It  is  enough 
for  us  that  there  ia  agony  before  our  eyes.     Without 
loviug  the  sufferer, — for  though  the  feelings  that  op- 
press US  may  not  allow  us  to  think  of  his  atrocities  at 
the  moment,  they  certainly  do  not  invest  him  with  any 
amiable  qualities,  except  that  of  being  miserable, — 
we  feel  for  hira  what  it  ia  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel 
for  any  living  thing  that  is  in  equal  anguish.     Wd 
shonld  feel  this, — if  the  anguish  be  of  a  kind  that  forces 
itself  upon  our  senses  in  all  its  dreadful  reality — though 
Iiis  crimes  were  whispered  to  us  every  moment ;  and, 
T^hen  he  lies  mangled  and  groaning  before  us,  if  we 
were  forced  to  inflict  another  stroke  with  our  own 
liajids,  that  was  to  break  the  last  unbroken  iinib,  or 
to  receive  the  blow  ourselves,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
from  which  alternative  we  should  shrink  with  a  more 
fearful  and  sickly  loathing. 

In  all  this,  Nature  lias  consulted  well.    If  our  sym- 
pathy had  been  made  to  depend  on  oui"  moral  appro- 
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batiOD,  it  would  rise  in  many  cases  too  late  to  be  of 
profit.  We  are  men;  and  nothing  which  man  can 
feel  is  foreign  to  us.  The  fiiend  of  the  Self-tormentor 
in  Terence's  comedy,  when  he  uttered  these  memorable 
words  whicli  have  been  so  often  quoted,  "  Homo  sum; 
humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,"*  expressed  only 
what  the  Author  of  our  being  has  fixed,  in  some  de^ee, 
in  every  heart,  and  which  is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
mental  constitution  of  the  virtuous,  as  their  powers  of 
memory  and  reason. 

If  compassion  were  to  arise  only  after  we  had  ascer- 
tained the  moral  character  of  the  sufferer,  and  weighed 
all  the  consequences  of  good  and  evil  which  might 
result  to  society  from  the  relief  which  it  is  in  oar 
power  to  offer,  who  would  rush  to  the  preserration  of 
the  drowning  mariner,  to  the  succour  of  tbe  wounded, 
to  the  aid  of  liim  who  calls  for  help  against  the  ruffiaus 
who  are  assailing  him?  Our  powers  of  giving  assis- 
tance have  been  better  accommodated  to  the  necessities 
which  may  be  relieved  by  them.  By  the  principle  of 
compassion  within  us,  we  arc  benefactors  almost  with- 
out willing  it ;  we  liave  already  done  the  deed,  whea, 
if  deliberation  had  been  necessary  as  a  previous  step, 
we  should  not  have  proceeded  far  in  the  calculation 
which  was  to  determine,  by  a  due  equipoise  of  opposite 
circumstances,  the  propriety  of  the  relief. 

Even  in  the  case  of  our  happier  feelings,  it  is  not  a 
slight  advantage,  that  nature  baa  made  the  sight  of 
joy  productive  of  joy  to  him  who  merely  beholds  it 
Men  are  to  mingle  in  society ;  and  they  bring  icto 
society  affections  of  raind  that  are  almost  infinitely 
various :  hopes  and  fears,  joy  and  sadness,  projects  and 
passions,  far  more  contrasted  than  their  mere  externa] 
varieties  of  form  and  colour.     If  these  internal  diver- 

^  Actus  i.  Sceua  1,  t.  25. 
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sities  of  feeling  were  to  continue  as  they  are,  what 
delight  could  society  afford  ?     The  opposition  would 
render  the  company  of  each  a  burden  to  the  other. 
The  gay  would  fly  from  the  sullen  gloom  of  the  melan- 
choly ;  the  melancholy  would  shrink  from  a  mirth  of 
which  they  could  not  partake,  and  which  would  throw 
them  back  upon  their  own  sorrows  with  a  deeper  in- 
tensity of  grief.     Such  is  the  confusion  which  society 
of  itself  would  present.     But  the  same  Power  which 
foiraed  thi.<i  beautiful  system  of  the  universe  out  of 
chaos,  reduces  to  equal  regularity  and  beauty  this  and 
every  other  confusion  of  the  moral  world.     By  the 
mere  principle  of  sympathy,  all  the  discord  in  the 
Bowal  feelings  becomes  accordant.     The  sad  uncon- 
scioualy  become  gay  ;  the  gay  are  softened  into  a  joy, 
that  has  less  perhaps  of  mirth,  but  not  less  of  delight ; 
and  though  there  is  still  a  <liversity  of  cheerfulness,  all 
is  cheerfulness ;  aa  in  a  concert  of  many  instruments, 
in  which,  though  we  are  still  able  to  distinguish  each 
instrument  from  the  others,  and  though  the  simple 
tones  of  each  may  be  various,  there  is  still  one  uni- 
versal harmony  that  seems  to  animate  the  whole,  like 
tie  presence,  and  the  voice  or  inspiration  of  the  celes- 
tial power  of  Music  herself. 

But  if  the  bounty  of  our  Creator  be  shown,  in  the  pro- 
vision which  he  has  made  for  ditiusiug  to  many  the  joy 
which  is  felt  by  one,  how  much  more  admirable  is  the 
providence  of  his  bounty,  in  that  instant  dift'usion  to 
others  of  the  grief  which  is  felt  only  by  one;  that  makes 
the  relief  of  this  suffering  not  a  duty  merely,  which  we 
coldly  perform,  but  a  want,  which  is  almost  like  the 
necessity  of  some  moral  a])petite !  Every  individual  has 
thus  the  aid  of  all  the  powers  of  every  other  individual. 
When  some  wretch  is  found  lying  bleeding  on  the  corn- 
on  street,  all  who  see  him  run  to  his  assistance,  as  if 
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their  own  immediate  ease  depended  on  their  speed.  The 
aged,  the  infirm,  mix  in  the  mob,  with  an  interest  as 
eager  as  if  they  were  able  to  join  in  the  common  aid; 
the  very  child  stops  as  he  passes,  and  cannot  resume 
his  sport,  till  he  has  followed  with  the  crowd  the  half- 
insensible  object  of  so  many  cares  to  a  place  where 
Burer  relief  may  be  procured.  When,  in  a  storm,  Bome 
human  being  is  seen,  in  the  distant  surf,  clinging  to  a 
plank,  that  is  sometimes  driren  nearer  the  shore,  and 
sometimes  carried  fartlier  off,  sometimes  buried  inilie 
surge,  and  then  rising  again,  as  if  itself  struggling,  like 
tlie  half-hopeless  wretch  whom  it  supports,  that  looks 
sadly  to  the  shore  as  he  rises  from  every  wave, — ^baa 
nature  abandoned  the  sufferer  witliout  aid  ?  Is  he  to 
find  no  one  who  will  make  at  least  one  effort  to  save 
a  human  being  that  is  on  the  point  of  perishing?  He  is 
not  so  abandoned.  Nature  has  provided  a  deliverance 
for  him  in  the  bosom  of  every  spectator.  There  are 
courageous  hearts  and  strong  hands,  that,  in  the  very 
peril  of  an  equal  fate,  will  rusli  to  his  succour,  and 
that,  in  laying  him  in  safety  on  that  soil  which  lie 
despaired  of  tieading  again,  will  feel  only  the  Joy  of 
having  delivered  a  human  being,  vfhose  name  sud 
whose  very  existence  were  unknown  to  them  before. 


LECTURE  LXII. 

I.  Immediate  Emotiona^  necetmril^  involving  eome  Moral  Fedt»!}- 
3.  Spnpathf/^  concluded, — 4.  Pride  and  SumUit^. 

Gentlemen,  my  last  Lecture  was  employed  in  con- 
sidering that  principle  of  our  nature — whether  original, 
or  the  result  of  other  principles — by  which,  vdthont 
any  accession  of  advantage  to  ourselves,  or  any  mis- 
fortune that  can  affect  our  own  immediate  interest,  wfl 
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enter  into  tbe  happiness  or  the  sorrows  of  others  as 
if  they  were  our  own. 

^  The  reality  of  this  species  of  ever-changing  trans- 
migration, by  which,  not  after  death  merely,  hut  (luring 
eyery  successive  hour  of  our  waking  existence,  we 
Ifass,  as  it  were,  from  one  form  of  being  to  another, 
as  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  different  individuals  present 
themselves  to  our  view,  I  traced  ajid  illustrated  with 
^varioQS  examples. 

f  Of  the  gWldening  influence  of  sympathy,  wc  found 
sufficient  proof  in  the  cbeerfuluess  which  the  society 
of  the  cheerful  naturally  diffuses  on  all  who  come 
within  the  circle  of  tlieir  gaiety ;  an  enchantment  as 
powerfiiil  as  that  by  which  the  magician  was  supposed 
to  change,  at  his  will,  the  passions  of  all  those  who 
entered  within  the  circle  to  which  his  iKflaencc  ex- 
tended. Even  the  melancholy, — who  began  at  first  by 
striving,  perhaps  paiiifnlly,  to  assume  an  appearance, 
not  uf  the  mirth,  indeed,  which  was  before  them,  but 
at  least  of  a  serenity  which  might  not  be  absolutely 
di^cwrdant  with  it, — at  last  yield  unconsciously  to  the 
fascination ;  and,  when  a  sigh  sometimes  comes  upon 
them,  and  forces  them  to  pause,  are  astonished  to  look 
l)ack,  and  to  find  tliat  they  have  been  happy. 

Of  the  saddening  influence  of  sympathy,  the  whole 
phenomena  of  pity  furnish  abundant  evidence;  when 
the  mere  sight  of  grief,  far  from  leading  us  to  fly  from 
a  disagreeable  object,  leads  us  to  form  with  it  for  the 
time  the  closest  union.  Our  sympatliy  identifies  us 
^vith  the  suff'erer  with  an  influence  so  irresistible,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  feel  even  rapture  itself, 
if,  amid  all  possible  objects  of  delight,  there  were  only 
a  single  being  in  agony,  that  tunied  his  eye  on  ours, 
even  thougli  it  were  without  a  groan,  as  he  sank  be- 
neath the  lash,  or  writhed  upon  the  wheel. 
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The  advantages  that  arise  Irom  this  constitutioD  of 
our  nature,  we  found  to  be  not  unimportant  in  the 
diffusion  and  participation  even  of  our  gayer  feelings; 
since  thoise  who  mingle  in  society  are  thus  brought 
nearer  to  one  general  temper,  and  enjoy,  consequently, 
an  intercourse,  which  could  afford  little  delight  if  each 
retained  his  own  particular  emotions,  that  might  be 
in  absolute  opposition  to  the  emotions  of  those  around. 
But  it  waa  chiefly  in  the  other  class  of  feelings  tliat 
Tve  found  its  inestimable  benefits, — in  that  instant  par- 
ticipation of  grief,  and  consequent  eagerness  to  relieve 
it,  which  procures  for  the  sufferer  assistance  in  situa- 
tions in  which  he  is  incapable  even  of  imploring  aid; 
which  malces  friendleesness  itself  a  claim   to  more 
general  friendship ;  and  which,  in  any  accident  thai , 
befals  the  obscurest  individual,  interests  in  his  fate 
whole  multitudes,  to  whom,  before  the  accident,  be, 
was  unknown,  or  an  object  of  indifference.     If,  at] 
midnight,  in  a  crowded  city,  a  house  were  observed  t» 
be  m  flames,  and  at  some  high  window,  beyond  th< 
reach  of  any  succonr  which  could  be  given,  were  seen,  i 
by  glimpses,  through  the  darkness  and  the  glooraji 
light  that  flashed  across  it,  some  unfortunate  being; 
irresolute  whether  to  leap  down  the  dreadful  height; | 
seeming  at  one  moment  on  the  point  of  making^ 
attempt,  and  then,  after   repeated   trials,   shrii 
back  at  last  into  the  flames  that  burst  over  him — \ 
what  lively  emotions  of  interest  would  he  be  vit 
by  the  whole  crowd,  iu  which  there  would  not  be  a 
eye  that  would  not  be  fixed  upon  him !     What  agit*-! 
tion  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  what  shrieks  of  maDll 
voices  at  the  last  dreadful  moment !    It  would  trnljl 
seem,  in  such  a  case,  as  if,  in  the  peril  of  a  sii 
human  being,  the  whole  multitude  that  gazed  on    it 
were  threatened  with   destruction,  from   whicti.  l"*! 
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pe,  if  escape  were  possible,  was  to  be  tlie  pledge, 
the  only  pledge  of  safety  to  all. 

he  emotions  next  to  be  considored  by  us  are  those 
iride  and  humility — the  vivid  feelings  of  joy  or 
less,  which  attend  the  contemplation  of  ourselves, 
n  we  regard  oar  superiority  or  inferiority,  in  any 
ities  of  miud  or  body,  or  in  the  external  circum- 
ces  in  which  we  may  be  placed. 
ride  and  humility,  therefore,  always  imply  eome 
pariaon.  We  can  as  little  be  proud  without  the 
dderation  of  an  inferior,  ajs  we  can  be  taller  in 
are  without  some  one  who  is  shorter  ;  unlcsa 
n,  by  a  sort  of  indirect  comparison,  we  measure 
telves  with  ourselves,  in  the  present  and  the  past, 
feel  a  delightful  emotion,  as  we  look  back  on  the 
frcss  which  wc  have  made. 

Then  I  define  pride  to  be  that  emotion  which 
pds  the  contemplation  of  our  excellence,  I  must 
luderstood  as  limiting  the  phrase  to  the  single 
tion  that  immediately  follows  the  contemplation. 

feeling  of  our  excellence  may  give  rise  directly  or 
rectly  to  various  other  affections  of  the  mind.  It 
t  lead  us  to  impress  others  as  much  as  possible  with 

superiority,  which  we  may  do  in  two  ways,  by 
seating  to  them,  at  every  moment,  some  proofs  of 

advantages,  mental,  bodily,  or  in  the  gifts  of  for- 
fi;  or  by  bringing  to  their  mind  directly,  their 
mority,  by  the  scorn  with  which  we  treat  them, 
e  former  of  these  modes  of  conduct,  in  which  we 
diously  bring  forward  any  real  or  supposed  advan- 
cs  which  we  possess,  is  what  is  commonly  termed 
ity;  the  latter,  in  which  we  wish  to  make  more 
*tly  felt  the  real  or  supposed  comparative  mean- 
*  of  othei-s,  is  what  is  commonly  termed  haughti- 
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ness;  but  both,  though  they  may  arise  from  our  mere 
comparison  of  ourselves  ami  otherSj  and  our  consequent 
feeling  of  su|jeriority,  are  the  results  of  pride,  not  the 
pride  itself.  We  may  hjive  tlie  internal  emotion  winch 
is  all  that  is  truly  pride,  together  with  too  much  sense 
to  seek  the  gratiHcation  of  our  vanity  by  any  chiMish 
display  of  excellencies,  substantial  or  frivolous ;  sinoe, 
however  desirous  we  may  be  that  these  advantages 
should  be  known,  we  may  have  the  certainty  that  they 
could  not  be  made  known  by  ourselves,  ■without  the 
risk  of  our  appearing  ridiculous.  In  like  manner,  we 
may  be  internally  very  full  of  our  own  importance,  anrl 
yet,  too,  desirous  of  the  good  opinion  even  of  our  in- 
feriors, to  treat  them  with  the  scorn  which  we  feel, 
or,  to  make  a  more  pleasing  supposition,  too  humanely 
considerate  of  their  uneasiness,  to  shock  them,  by 
forcing  on  them  the  painful  feeling  of  their  inferiority, 
however  gratifying  our  felt  superiority  may  be  to  our- 
selves. Vanity,  then,  and  haughtiness,  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  simple  pride,  which  leads  to  them, 
in  some  minds,  but  which  may  exist,  and  exists  as 
readily  without  them  as  vrith  them. 

The  mere  pleasure  of  excellence  attained,  thtis 
separated  from  the  vanity  or  haughtiness  that  woul<! 
lead  to  any  ridiculous  or  cruel  display  of  it,  involves 
nothing  which  is  actually  worthy  of  censure,  if  the 
superiority  be  not  in  circumstances  that  are  frivolous;! 
still  less  in  circumstances  that,  although  sanctioned 
by  tite  fashion  of  the  times,  imply  demerit  ratlifir 
than  merit.  In  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  truly 
praiseworthy  to  desire  to  excel,  it  must  be  truly 
noble  to  have  excelled.  It  is  impossible  to  be  de- 
sirous of  excelling,  without  a  pleasure  in  having 
excelled ;    and   where  it  would  be  culpable  to  feel    « 
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f>]easurc  in  the  attainments  that  hare  made  us  nobler 
than  we  were  before,  it  must,  of  coarae,  have  been 
culpable  to  desire  such  excellence. 

It  is  not  in  pride,  therefore,  or  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
cellence, as  a  mere  direct  emotion,  that  moral  error 
consists,  but  in  those  ill-ordered  affections  wliicb  may 
have  led  us  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  that  is  un- 
worthy of  our  desire,  and  that  cannot,  therefore,  shed 
any  glory  on  our  attainment  of  it.     If  our  desires  are 
fixed  only  on  excellence  in  what  is  good,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  feel  too  lively  a  pleasure  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  these  desires.      We   may,  indeed,  become 
ridiculous   by  our  vanity  in  displaying  our  attain- 
ments ;  and,  which  is  far  worse,  we  may  exercise  a 
sort  of  cruelty  in  reminding  others,  by  our  scorn,  how 
inferior  we  consider  them  to  ourselves :  but  what  is 
morally  improper,  in  these  cases,  is  in  the  vanity  and 
the  haughtiness,  not  in  the  vivid  delight  which  we  feel  in 
the  acquisition  of  excellence,  the  attainment  of  which 
is  the  great  end,  and  the  glorious  labour  of  virtue, — 
an  excellence  that  renders  us  more  useful  to  mankind, 
and  a  nobler  image  of  the  Power  which  created  us. 

What  renders  the  feeling  of  delight  in  excellence 
attained,  not  excusable  merely,  but  praiseworthy,  is 
tlien  a  right  estimate  of  those  objects  in  which  we 
we  desirous  of  excelling.  I  need  not  eay,  that  to  be 
proud  of  being  preeminent  in  vice,  implies  the  deepest 
"legradation  of  our  moral  and  even  of  our  intellectual 
nature, — a  degradation  far  more  complete  and  hope- 
Ipes  than  the  commission  of  the  same  guilt,  with  the 
consciousness  of  imperfection.  But  on  this  species 
of  pride  I  surely  need  not  dwell.  To  be  proud,  how- 
ever, of  eminence  in  what  is  frivolous  only,  not  ab- 
solutely profligate,  itself  implies  no  slight  degree  of 
tooral  degradation ;  because  it  implies  a  bliuduess  to 
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those  better  qualities  tbat  confer  the  only  distinct 
which  virtue  can  covet  and  God  approve. 

These  distinctions  are  the  distinctions  of  the  m 
standing  and  of  the  heart ;  of  the  heart,  in  the  t 
desires  of  which  it  may  be  conscious ;  of  the  m 
standing,  in  that  knowledge,  by  the  acquisitio 
which  we  are  able  to  open  a  wider  field  to  our  gene 
desires,  and  to  promote  more  effectually  their  boi 
able  purposes.  In  this  preparatory  scene  we 
placed  to  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  is  consii 
with  the  preparation  for  a  nobler  world ;  to  diffui 
others  all  the  happiness  which  it  is  in  our  powc 
communicate  to  them  ;  and  to  offer  to  Him  whoi 
na  that  beet  adoration,  which  consists  in  love  ff 
goodness,  and  an  unremitting  zeal  to  execute 
honourable  charge  which  he  has  consigned  to  u 
furthering  those  great  views  of  good,  which 
indeed,  may  thus  in  strum  entally  promote,  but  v* 
only  the  divine  mind  could  have  originally  conce 
In  this  glorious  delegation,  all  earthly,  and,  I  may 
all  eternal  excellence  consists.  With  whatever 
eion  human  pride  may  delight  to  flatter  itself,  ] 
truly  the  noblest  in  the  sight  of  wisdom  and  of  Hei 
however  small  his  share  may  be  of  tbat  adventi 
grandeur,  which,  in  those  who  are  morally  grei 
nothing,  and  less  than  nothing  in  those  who  are 
rally  vile ;  he  is  the  noblest  who  applies  his  faci 
most  sedulously  to  the  most  generous  purposes, 
the  warmest  impression  of  that  divine  goodness  v 
has  formed  the  heart  to  be  susceptible  of  msh* 
divine.  If  we  be  proud  of  any  thing  which  does 
confer  dignity  on  the  intellectual,  or  moral,  or  relij 
nature  of  man,  we  may  be  certain  that  we  are  [ 
of  that  which,  if  considered  without  relation  to  ol 
that  may  be  indirectly  promoted  by  it,  is  in 
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more  worthy  of  our  contempt  than  of  our  pride.  The 
peace  and  good  order,  and,  consequently,  the  happiness 
of  society,  require,  indeed,  that  forms  of  respect  should 
be  paid  to  mere  station,  and  to  the  accidental  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  hereditaiy  honours ;  but  they  do 
notreqnire  that  the  possessor  of  these  should  conceive 
hiniBelf  truly  raised  above  others  in  that  only  real 
dignity  which  is  more  than  a  trapping  or  form  of 
courteous  salutation  in  the  gaudy  pageantries  of  the 
day.  "  If  the  great,'*  says  Massillon,  "  have  no  other 
glorj' than  that  of  their  ancestors;  if  their  titles  are 
ibeir  only  virtues ;  if  wo  must  recall  past  ages  to  find 
ia  them  something  that  is  worthy  of  our  homage,  their 
hirtli  dishonours  them  even  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  Their  name  is  oj)posed  by  us  to  their  person : 
we  read  the  histories  that  record  the  great  deeds  of 
tbeir  ancestors,  and  we  demand  of  their  unworthy 
successors  the  virtues  which  formerly  conferred  so 
much  glory  on  their  country.  The  weight  of  honour 
wliicli  they  inherit  ia  to  them  but  a  burden  that  sinks 
tbem  still  lower  to  the  ground.  Yet  how  visible  on 
eyery  brow  is  the  pride  of  their  origin.  They  count 
the  degrees  of  their  grandeur  by  ages  which  are  no 
more;  by  dignities  which  they  no  longer  possess;  by 
actions  whicli  they  have  not  performed ;  by  ancestors 
of  whom  a  little  indistinguishable  dust  ia  all  that 
'enialns;  by  monuments  which  the  passing  injuries  of 
■  season  after  season  have  effaced ;  and  they  think 
themselves  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  because 
tljeyhave  more  domestic  ruins  to  mark  the  desolation 
■  of  time,  and  can  thus  produce  more  proofs  than  other 
men  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things."  High  birth, 
it  will  be  readily  allowed,  is  an  illustrious  prerogative, 
to  which  the  consent  of  nations,  in  every  period  of  the 
world,  has  attached  peculiar  distinctions  of  honour. 
VOL.  nr.  B 
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Yet  it  ia  a  title  only,  not  a  virtue ;  an  engagement  to 
glory,  and  a  domestic  lesson  of  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  obtained ;  not  that  vvliieli  either  constitutes 
glory  or  confers  it.     The  succession  of  honour  whicli 
it  seema  to  convey  to  us  perishes,  ami  becomes  extinct 
in  us,  if  we  inherit  only  the  name,  without  inheriting 
also  the  virtues  that  rendered  it  illustrious.    We  gink 
then  iutQ  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  and  begin,  as 
it  woTQ,  a  new  race.     Our  nobility  belongs  to  our 
name  only ;  and  our  person,  in  everything  which  is 
truly  our  own,  has  as  little  ancestry  as  the  meanest  of 
the  crowd. 
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Tota  licet  veteres  exornent  uDttic^uo  ccraj 
Atria,  nobilitas  eola  est  atquo  unica  Virtns. 
Fanlus,  vol  Coasns,  v&l  Dnieus,  moribua  eato : 
Hoa  ante  efflgios  riajomm  pone  tuorum : 
PrjL'cedant  ijisas  illt,  te  consulo,  virgas. 
Prima  niilii  deboe  anmii  bona :  sanctus  liaberl, 
Justititeque  tenax,  factts  dictiscjue  mereria  ? 
Agaosoo  firocercm.' 

These  remarks,  in  application  to  the  pride  of  rank, 
are  equally  applicable  to  every  species  of  pride  that  Ib 
not  founded  on  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  mental  chai- 
ncter.  If  it  be  absurd  for  man  to  feel  as  if  he  tndy 
shared  the  glory  of  actions  which  were  not  his  oviii, 
— of  actions  with  which  his  own  conduct,  perhaps,  in 
almost  every  instance,  might  be  contrasted  with  &r 
more  complete  opposition,  than  the  conduct  of  hia 
illustrious  ancestors  themselves  might  have  been  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  mean  and  ignoble  of  their 
own  time,  when  this  mere  contrast  with  vices  lik« 
those  of  their  offspring  was  that  which  conferred  oa 
themselves  distinction, — 

'  Juvenal,  Sat.  viii.  v.  1D-28. 
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Si  coram  Lepidia  male  vivitar,  effigies  quo 
Tut  bellatonim  ?  ei  luiiitur  aloa  pornox 
Autti  NuiuiLnttnos;  si  donntre  incipje  ortu 
LncireH,  quo  gigna  liuccx  ct  ciutra  movobant  ?' 

even  this  self-illusion,  wliicli  usnrps  or  chiims  the 
aise  of  virtue  in  the  midst  of  vice,  he,  as  it  moat 
ily  is,  an  illusion,  it  must  at  the  same  tinie  he  re- 
enibered,  that  it  is  one  with  which  the  geperal  sen- 
ment  more  readily  accords  than  with  any  other 
n^on  of  which  the  mind  of  man  is  susceptible ;  that 
lODgh,  in  many  unfortunate  cases,  it  may  be  aa  de- 
■ading  to  the  individual  wlio  proudly  receives  the 
)mage  as  to  the  individuals  who  servilely  uHer  it,  in 
hr  cases,  its  influence,  even  on  the  individual  him- 
If,  is  animating  and  truly  ennobling  by  the  domestic 
ssons  and  incitements  which  it  presents;  and  that, 
ea  in  its  political  influence,  tlio  veneration  thus 
tached  to  hereditary  distinctions  has,  upon  the  whole, 

the  social  tranquillity  which  it  has  produced,  and 
i  counteracting  powers  which  it  has  opposed  to  the 
^ssions  of  individual  despotism,  been  productive 
more  advantage  to  society  than  many  of  the  suhlim- 

abstractions  of  political  wisdom, — advantages  of 
ich  those  who  gave,  and  those  who  received  the 
page,  were  indeed  alike  unconscious,  and  would 
tbably  have  been  regardless  even  if  they  had  known 
m,  but  which  did  not  the  less  enter  into  the  con- 
iplatioQ  of  him  who  formed  mankind  to  feel  this 
lost  universal  sentiment,  for  nobler  purposes  than 
]  mere  gratification  of  the  arrogance  of  a  few,  and 
I  meanness  of  the  many.  If,  then,  a  pride  which 
I  still  at  least  some  relation  to  virtue,  or  to  what 
B  counted  virtue,  however  distant,  involve  absurdity, 
at  are  we  to  think  of  those  species  of  pride  which 
^  Jurenal,  Sat.  viiu  r.  ^•12. 
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have  uo  relation  to  virtue  of  any  kind,  which  ate 
founded  on  every  frivolity,  or  perhaps  on  every  vice, 
as  if  it  were  the  highest  title  to  the  applause  of  man- 
kind to  beof  the  least  possible  service  to  their  interests? 
What  shall  we  think  of  the  mind  of  that  man,  who, 
endowed  with  a  capacity  of  serving  God  by  benefiting 
the  world,  in  which  he  is  placed  to  represent  him,  can 
derive  dignity  from  the  thought  of  having  placed  a 
button  whore  a  button  never  had  been  placed  before, 
whose  face  glows  with  a  noble  pride  as  he  walks  the 
streets  with  tliis  new  dignity,  and  who  derives  from 
the  consciousness  of  this  button,  I  will  not  say  as 
much  happiness,  for  I  will  not  prostitute  that  noble 
word,  bnt  at  least  as  much  self-complacency  as  is  felt 
in  the  hour  of  his  glorious  mortality,  by  the  expiring 
combatant  for  freedom,  or  the  martyr? 

So  pleased  are  we  with  distinction,  that  there  is 
nothing,  however  contemptible,  from  which  it  is  not 
in  our  power  to  derive  some  additional  vanity,  when 
we  consider  it  as  our  own ;  a  book,  a  withered  6ower, 
a  dead  insect,  a  bit  of  hard  earth,  confer  on  us  a  dis- 
tinction wliich  we  think  that  every  one  must  envy. 
If  the  book  be  the  only  known  copy  of  the  most 
worthless  edition,  the  flower,  the  insect,  the  stone,  the 
oidy  specimens  of  their  kind  in  the  country  which  has 
the  honour  of  possessing  them,  we  are  of  as  rare  merit 
in  our  own  eyes  as  the  worthless  things  themselves. 
Man  occupies,  indeed,  but  little  room  in  nature,  bat 
he  has  the  secret  of  spreading  himself  out  over  every 
thing  belonging  to  him ;  our  house,  our  gardens,  our 
horses,  our  dogs,  are  parts  of  our  own  being.  To 
pi-aise  them  is  to  praise  us  ;  and,  if  we  be  very 
modest,  and  the  praise  very  profuse,  we  almost  blush 
at  the  panegyric,  of  which  we  are  afraid  of  appearing 
vain. 
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TbefltjiiiTQ  \a  proud  to  see  his  courser  strain. 

And  well-brcatlicd  beagles  ewocp  along  the  plain. 

Say,  dear  Ilijipolitus,  (wboso  drink  is  ale. 

Whose  eriidittoti  Is  a  Christmas  tale, 

WLose  niistre&s  is  salutcJ  witli  a  smack, 

And  friend  receiverl  witli  tlnnnpa  upon  tlio  l)ftck,) 

When  thy  sleek  gelding  nimbly  leaps  the  mound, 

And  RJDgwood  opens  on  the  tainted  groiiml, 

la  that  thy  pra'iso  ?     Let  Ringwocd'a  praise'  alone; 

Just  Ringwopd  leaves  each  animal  his  own. 

Nor  envies  when  a  g^psy  ynu  commit, 

And  aliake  the  clumsy  bench  with  country  wit, — 

When  you  the  dullest  of  dull  things  have  said. 

And  then  ask  pardon  ftir  tlie  jcfstyou  made.' 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  see  by  how  ready 
an  identification  of  ourselves  with  everything  tliat 
belongs  to  us»  we  assnme  a  praise  that  belongs  aa 
little  to  us  as  to  any  other  human  being.  We  are, 
with  respect  to  our  possessions,  like  that  soul  of  the 
world,  of  which  ancient  poets  and  ancient  philosophers 
speak,  that  was  supposed  to  be  diffused  in  it  every- 
where, and  to  animate  the  whole.  We  exist,  in  like 
manner,  in  everything  which  is  ours,  with  a  sort  of 
omnipreseut  vanity ;  and  by  the  transfer  to  others  of 
the  mere  trappings  of  our  external  state,  we  should 
not  merely  sink  in  general  estimation,  but  we  should 
truly  feel  ourselves  in  our  mortified  pride,  as  if  we  had 
lost  half  or  more  than  half  of  our  little  virtues  and 
perfections. 

To  common  minds,  that  are  unsusceptible  of  higher 
pleasure,  this  pride  of  external  things  is  at  least  a 
Eource  of  consolation  ;  and  restores,  in  some  measure, 
that  equilibrium  which  might  seem  too  violently 
bfoken  by  the  existing  differences  of  intellectual  capa- 
city.   Those  who  are  absolutely  incapable  of  feeling 


Fkine  ID  the  originaJ.  '  Young's  Love  of  Fame,  Sat.  I. 
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tho  beauties  of  a  work  of  genius,  are  perfectly  capable 
of  deriving  all  the  pleasure  which  can  be  derived  iVom 
the  possession  of  a  volume  printed  by  an  illustrious 
printer,  and  bound  by  the  first  binder  of  the  age. 
Those  who  cannot  feel  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  as 
the  manifestation  ofthat  transcendent  excellence  which 
created  it,  may  be  capable  of  feeling  all  the  excellence 
of  a  tulip  or  carnation,  that  differs  from  other  tulips 
or  carnations  by  some  slight  stain  which  attracts  no 
eye  but  that  of  a  florist,  but  which  instantly  attracts 
a  florist's  eye,  and  fills  him  with  rapture,  if  he  be  the 
fortunate  posacssor,  and  with  envy  and  despair,  if  it 
be  the  property  of  another,  of  a  rival  perhaps,  whom 
he  had  before  the  glory  of  vanquishing  in  a  contest  of 
hyacinths,  but  who  is  now  to  enjoy  the  revenge  of  a 
triumph  so  much  more  glorious. 

To  ordinary  minds,  these  little  rivalries  and  vic- 
tories, and  all  the  pride  which  is  elevated  by  them,  or 
depressed,  may  be  considered  as  forming  only  a  sort 
of  feeble  compensation  for  those  greater  objects  of, 
excellence  which  their  microscopic  eyes,  that  see  the 
little  as  if  it  were  great,  but  which  cannot  see  the 
great  itself,  are  incapable  of  appreciating,  because,  in 
truth,  they  are  incapable  of  perceiving  them.  How 
mneh  more  do  they  strike  us,  however,  when  they 
exist  in  niiuds  that  are  unquestionably  capable  of, 
higher  attainments,  and  that,  after  enlightening  the 
world,  or  regulating  its  political  destinies,  can  stoop 
to  be  the  friend  of  a  boxer,  or  the  rival,  and,  perhape, 
in  this  rivalry,  the  inferior  of  their  own  coachman  or 
groom. 

Who  would  not  praise  Patricio's  higli  desert, 
His  band  unstained,  his  tmcorruptod  heart. 
His  compreheasive  Lead,  all  interests  weiglj'd, 
All  Europe  saved,  yet  Britain  mt  betrayed? 
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He  thanks  yon  not,  hia  prido  ia  in  pic<|aette, 

I  Newinarkot  famo,  and  judgment  in  a  l«t.  ^ 

That  such  misplaced  pride  in  whicli  the  merit  of 
real  excellence  ia  scarcely  felt,  in  the  vanity  of  some 
trifling  accomplish  men  t,  or  of  feats  which  scarcely 
deserre  the  name  even  of  accomplishiuents,  however 
trifling,  exists,  not  in  the  satirical  pictures  of  poetry 
only,  but  iu  real  life,  you  must  know  too  well,  from 
the  biography  of  many  distinguished  characters,  to 
require  any  proofs  or  exempli  Heat  ions  of  it ;  and 
though  at  first,  perhaps,  the  pride  may  seem  a  very 
singular  anomaly,  in  minds  in  which  the  general  power 
of  discrimination  is  manifestly  of  a  high  order,  it  is 
not  very  difticult,  I  think,  to  detect  at  least  the  chief 
circumstance  which  tends  to  produce  and  favour  it. 

The  pleasure  of  success,  in  any  case,  you  must  be 
aware,  ia  not  to  be  estimated  only  by  the  real  value 
of  that  which  is  attained,  but  by  this  value  combined 
with  the  doubtfulness  of  the  attainment,  when  it  was 
regarded  by  us  merely  as  an  object  of  our  desire.  To 
giun  what  wc  considered  ourselves  sure  of  gaining,  is 
scarcely  a  source  of  any  very  high  satisfaction ;  to 
gain  what  we  wished  to  gain,  but  what  we  had  little 
thought  of  gaining,  is  a  source  of  lively  delight.  He 
who  has  long  led  a  cabinet  of  statesmen,  by  his  tran- 
scendent political  wisdom,  and  who  ia  sure  of  leading 
them,  so  as  to  obtain  a  ready  eanctiou  of  every  mea- 
sure that  may  be  proposed  by  him  for  the  government 
,of  a  nation,  and  thus  indirectly,  perhaps,  for  the  regu- 

tion  of  the  fortune  of  the  world,  is  not,  on  account 

his  mere  political  wisdom,  to  be  held  as  a  better 
jockey,  or  speedier  calculator  of  odda  at  a  gaming- 

Je.     With  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  sources 
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of  finance,  aud  of  the  relations  of  kingdoms,  be  is  not 
as  sure,  therefore,  of  Newmarket  fame  and  judgment 
in  a  bet,  as  he  is  of  saving  Europe  without  betraying 
the  interest  of  his  own  land ;  and  though  he  may  be 
far  more  skilful  in  making  armies  march,  and  navies 
appear  where  navies  most  are  wanted,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  bring  down  more  birds  of  a  covey,  or  have  a 
much  greater  chance  of  being  in  at  the  death  of  a  fox 
than  the  stupidest  of  those  human  animals  who  spend 
their  days  in  galloping  after  one.  There  is  a  more 
anxious  suspense,  therefore,  in  these  insignificant,  or 
worse  than  insignificant  attempts,  than  in  the  impor- 
tant councils  which  his  judgment  and  eloquence  haw 
been  accustomed  to  sway;  and  consequently  a  livelier 
pleasure  when  the  suspense  has  terminated  favourably. 
The  superiority  which  lie  was  to  show  in  greater  mat- 
ters excited  no  astonishment,  because  it  was  antici- 
pated by  all ;  but  to  be  first  when  he  was  not  es- 
pected  to  be  first,  is  a  delightful  victory  over  opinion; 
and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  therefore,  that  he  should 
be  induced  to  repeat  what  was  peculiarly  delightful, 
aud  to  be  flattered  by  each  renewal  of  success.  It  is 
only  the  contrast  of  his  high  powers  of  mind  which 
renders  his  exultation,  in  the  petty  triumph,  so  as- 
tonishing to  us ;  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  only  because 
his  judgment  and  eloquence  are  so  ti-anscendent,  as  to 
leave  no  suspense  whatever  with  respect  to  that  poh- 
tical  dominion  which  he  is  sure  to  exercise,  that  he  la 
thus  gratified,  in  so  high  a  degree,  by  the  petty 
triumphs,  which  are  less  certain,  and  therefore  leave 
him  the  excitement  of  anxiety  andj  the  pleasure  of 
success.  Had  his  intellectual  powers  been  of  a  less 
high  order,  and  less  sure  of  their  great  objects,  lie 
would  probably  have  been  regardless  of  the  little  ob- 
jects, which  arc  relatively  great  to  him,  only  because, 
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from  their  absolute  littleiiesa,  they  admit  of  wider 
competition. 

In  defining  pride,  as  a  mere  emotion,  to  be  that 
feeling  of  vivid  pleasure  which  attends  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  excellence,  I  have  already  remarked  that 
the  emotion,  far  from  being  blameable,  where  the  ex- 
cellence is  in  things  that  are  noble,  is  a  proof  only 
of  that    desire  of  excelling  in  noble  things,  which 
is  a  great  part  of  virtue ;  and  without  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive   even  the  existence  of 
Tirtue,  since  he  surely  cannot  be  virtuous  who  would 
willingly  leave  unattempted  the  attainment  of  a  single 
possible  moral  excellence,  in  addition  to  those  already 
attaiued ;  or  who  would  not  feel  mortified  if  he  had 
suffered  an  opportunity  of  generous  exertion  to  pass 
away  in  idleness.     The  habit  of  virtue  is  indeed  no- 
thing more  than  the  regular  conformity  of  our  actions 
to  this  desire  of  generous  excellence ;  and  to  desire 
■the  excellence,  without  feeling  delight  in  each  step  of 
khe  glorious  progress  to  the  attainment  of  it,  is  as  little 
possible,  as  to  feel  the  craving  of  hunger,  and  yet  to 
feel  no  gratification  in  the  relief  of  the  appetite.     It 
'  is  only  when  the  objects  in  which  we  have  wished  to 
bexcel  have  been  unworthy  of  the  desire  of  beings 
formed  for  those  great  hopes  which  ultimately  await 
_  us,  that  the  pleasure  of  the  excellence,  as  we  have 
Meen  in  the  species  of  ridiculous  pride  to  which  I  have 
fcUluded  in  the  different  illustrations  offered  to  you,  is 
■  itself  unworthy  of  ua. 

When  I  say,  however,  that  in  pride,  as  an  emotion 
attending  the  consciousness  of  excellence  in  noble  pur- 
suits, there  is  no  nioi-al  impropriety, — since  it  is  only 
rthe  name  for  that  pleasure  which  the  virtuous  must 
feel,  or  cease  to  be  virtuous, — it  may  be  necessary  to 
caation  you  against  a  misconception  into  which  you 
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niigbt  very  readily  full.  The  pride  of  which  I  speak 
is  a  iiamc  for  the  emotion  itself,  and  is  limited  to  the 
particular  emotion  that  rises  at  any  moment  on  the 
contemplation  of  some  virtuous  excellence  attained; 
with  which  limitation  it  is  as  praiseworthy  as  the 
humility  which  is  only  the  feeling  arising  from  a  sense 
of  inferiority  or  failure  in  the  same  great  pursuit.  But 
it  is  only  as  limited  to  the  particular  emotion  that  the 
praise  which  I  allow  to  pride  is  justly  referable  to  it. 
In  the  common  vague  use  of  the  term, — in  which  it  is 
applied  with  a  comprehensive  variety  of  meaning,  not 
60  much  to  the  particular  emotion  as  to  a  prevalent 
dispo.'^ition  of  the  mind  to  discover  superiority  in  itself 
where  it  truly  does  uot  exist,  and  to  dwell  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  superiority,  where  it  does  exist,  with 
an  insulting  disdain,  perhaps,  of  those  who  are  inferior, 
■ — ^pride  is  unquestionably  a  vice  a«  degi-adiug  to  the 
mind  of  the  individual  as  it  is  offensive  to  that  great 
Being  who  has  formed  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
for  mutual  ofSccs  of  benevolence,  and  who  often  com- 
pensates, by  excellencies  that  are  unknown  to  the 
world,  the  more  glaring  disparity  in  qnalities  which 
the  world  is  quicker  in  discerning. 

The  pride,  then,  or  temporary  feeling  of  pleasure, 
when  we  are  consciona,  at  any  moment,  that  we  have 
acted  as  became  us,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pride, 
as  significant  of  general  character,  of  a  character 
which  is  truly  as  unamiable,  as  the  pleasure  which 
is  felt  even  by  the  most  humble  in  some  act  of  rir- 
tnous  excellence,  and  which  is  felt,  perhaps,  by  them 
still  more  delightfully  than  by  others,  is  deserving  of 
our  approbation  and  our  love.  Strange  and  paradoxi- 
cal, indeed,  as  it  may  seem,  there  can  be  little  donht, 
when  we  consider  it,  that  pride,  in  this  general  sense, 
implies  all  that  might  be  regarded  as  degrading  in 
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humility ;  and  that  humility  of  character,  on  the  con- 
trary, implies  what  is  most  ennobling,  or  rather,  what 
is  usxially  considered  as  most  ennobling  in  the  oppo- 
site character. 

Pride  and  hnmility,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  are 
always  relative  terms;  they  imply  a  comparison  of 
some  sort,  with  an  object  higher  or  lower ;  and  the 
same  mind,  with  actual  excellence  exactly  the  same, 
and  with  the  same  comparative  attainments  in  every 
one  around,  may  thus  be  either  prond  or  bumble,  as  it 
looks  above  or  looks  beneath.     In  the  great  scale  of 
aoBicty,  there  is  a  continued  rise  from  one  excellence 
to  another  excellence,  internal  or  external,  intellectual 
or  moral.     AVherever  we  may  fix.  there  is  still  some 
one  whom  we  may  find  superior  or  inferior ;  and  these 
relations  are  mutually  convertible  as  we  ascend  or  de- 
scend.  The  shrub  is  taller  than  the  flower  which  grows 
in  its  shade ;  the  tree  than  the  shrub ;  the  rock  than 
the  tree ;   the  mountain  than  the  single  rock ;   and 
alwve  all  are  the  sun  and  the  heavens.     It  is  the  same 
in  the  world  of  life.     From  that  almighty  being  who 
ia  the  source  of  all  life,  to  the  lowest  of  his  creatures, 
ffhat  innumerable  gradations  may  be  traced,  even  in 
the  ranks  of  excellence  on  our  own  earth ;  each  being 
higher  than  that  beneath,  and  lower  than  that  above ; 
and  thus,  all  to  all,  objects  at  once  of  pride  or  humi- 
lity, according  as  the  comparison  may  be  made  witb 
the  greater  or  with  the  less. 

Of  two  minds,  then,  possessing  equal  excellence, 
which  is  the  more  noble?  that  which,  however  high 
the  excellence  attained  by  it,  has  still  some  nobler 
excellence  in  view,  to  which  it  feels  its  own  inferiority ; 
or  that  which,  having  risen  a  few  steps  in  the  ascent 
of  intellectual  and  moral  glory,  thinks  only  of  those 
beneath,  and  rejoices  in  an  excellence  which  would 
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appear  to  it  of  little  value,  if  only  it  lifted  a  single 
glance  to  the  perfection  above  ?  Yet  this  habitual 
tendency  to  look  beneath,  rather  than  above,  is  the 
character  of  mind  which  is  denominated  pride ;  while 
the  tendency  to  look  above,  rather  tbau  below,  and  to 
feel  an  inferiority,  therefore,  which  others  perhaps  do 
not  perceive,  is  the  character  which  is  denominated 
humility.  Is  it  false,  then,  or  even  extravagant,  to 
say,  that  humility  is  truly  the  nobler;  and  that  pride, 
which  delights  in  the  contemplation  of  the  abject  things 
beneath,  is  truly  in  itself  more  abject  than  that  meek- 
ness of  heart  which  is  humble  because  it  has  greater 
objects,  and  which  looks  with  reverence  to  the  excel- 
lence that  is  above  it,  because  it  is  formed  with  a^ 
capacity  of  feeling  all  the  worth  of  that  excellence 
which  it  reveres  ? 

It  has,  accordingly,  been  the  universal  remark  of 
all  who  make  any  remarks  whatever,  that  it  is  not  in 
great  and  permanent  excellence  that  we  expect  to 
find  the  arrogant  airs  of  superiority,  but  in  the  more 
petty  or  sudden  distinctions  of  the  little  great.  It  is 
not  t3ie  man  of  science  who  is  proud,  but  he  who 
knows  inaccurately  a  few  unconnected  facts,  which 
he  dignifies  with  the  name  of  science,  and  of  which 
he  forms,  perhaps,  what  he  is  pleased  to  dignify,  br 
a  similar  misnomer,  with  the  name  of  a  theory,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  others,  a  very  little 
more  ignorant  than  himself.  She  whose  personal 
charms  are  acknowledged  by  a  whole  metropolis,  and 
the  wit  who  delights  tlie  wise  and  the  learned,  may 
have  no  slight  pride,  indeed,  but  they  are  very  likeljr 
to  be  surpassed  in  pride  by  the  wit  and  the  beauty  of  a 
country  town,  as  much  as  they  may  truly  surpass  them 
in  all  the  attractions  on  which  the  pride  is  founded. 

"  I  have  read,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  in  the  relation 
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of  the  voyage  of  one  of  our  vessels  of  discovery,  that 
someof  tKe  crew,  having  landed  on  the  coast  of  Guinea 
to  purchase  some  sheep,  were  led  to  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  who  was  administering  justice  to  hia 
people  under  a  tree.  He  was  ou  bis  throne,  that  is 
to  say,  on  a  block  of  wood,  on  which  he  sat  with  all 
the  dignity  of  the  Mogul.  He  had  three  or  four 
gnards  with  wooden  pikes,  and  a  large  umbrella  served 
liim  for  a  canopy.  His  whole  royal  ornaments,  and 
those  of  her  majesty  the  queen,  consisted  in  their 
black  skin  and  a  few  rings.  This  prince,  still  more 
mill  than  miserable,  asked  the  strangers  if  they  spoke 
tnnch  about  him  in  Frauce.  He  thought  that  his 
name  could  not  fail  to  be  carried  from  one  pole 
to  the  other ;  and,  unlike  that  conqueror  of  whom 
it  was  said,  that  he  put  all  the  earth  to  silence,  he 
helieved,  for  his  part,  that  he  set  all  the  universe 
a-talking. 

"When  the  Khan  of  Tartary  has  dined,  a  herald 
ones  out,  that  now  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  may 
go  to  dinner  as  soon  as  they  please ;  and  this  bar- 
barian, whose  banquet  is  only  a  little  milk,  who  has 
no  house,  and  who  exists  but  by  plunder,  looks  upon 
all  the  kings  of  the  world  as  his  slaves,  and  insults 
them  regularly  twice  a^day." 

Such  is  the  ignorance  from  which  pride  usually 
flows.  The  child,  the  savage,  the  illiterate,  who  in 
every  stage  of  society  are  intellectually  savages,  have 
feelings  of  self-complacent  exultation,  which,  ludicrous 
as  they  may  seem  to  those  who  consider  from  a  more 
elevated  height  the  little  attainments  that  may  have 
given  birth  to  those  proud  emotions,  are  the  natural 
result  of  the  very  Ignorance  to  which  such  proud 
emotions  seem  so  very  little  suited.  To  liim  who  has 
just  quitted  a  goal,  every  step  is  an  advance  that  ia 
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easily  measured ;  but  the  more  advanced  the  prog 
the  less  relatively  does  every  step  appear.  The  c 
at  almost  every  new  lesson  which  he  receives,  ma 
considered  as  nearly  doubling  his  little  stock  of  k 
ledge ;  and  he  is  not  the  last  himself  to  feel,  tha 
knowledge  is  thus  doubled,  or,  at  least,  that  1 
who  are  but  a  little  behind  him  have  scarcely  ha 
much  wondrous  wisdom  as  is  heaped  in  his  own 
brain.  What  is  true  of  the  child  in  years  is  tr 
the  child  in  science,  whatever  his  years  may  be| 
to  increase  knowledge,  far  from  increasing  the  ge 
pride  of  the  iudividuLd,  is  often  the  surest  mot 
diminishing  it.  It  is  the  same  with  all  the  arts 
Bciences,  considered  as  one  great  stock  of  excell 
He  whose  whole  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
one  of  the&e  will  run  some  risk  of  a  haughty  ex 
tion,  which  is  not  felt  by  those,  who,  with  eqna 
perhaps  greater  excellence  in  that  one,  are  acquai 
also  with  what  is  excellent  in  other  sciences  or  ( 
arts.  The  accomplished  philosopher  and  man  oi 
ters,  to  whom  the  great  names  of  all  who  have 
eminent  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  in  all 
nations  in  which  the  race  of  man  has  risen  to  g 
are  familiar,  almost  like  the  names  of  those  j 
wliom  he  is  living  in  society, — who  has  thus! 
fitantly  before  bis  mind  images  of  excellence  oi 
highest  order,  and  who,  even  in  the  hopes  whio 
dares  to  form,  feels  how  small  a  contribution  it 
be  in  his  power  to  add  to  the  great  imperishable  e 
of  human  wisdom,  may  be  proud  indeed ;  but  his  ] 
will  be  of  a  sort  that  ia  tempered  with  humility, 
will  be  humility  itself,  if  compared  with  the  pri' 
a  pedant  or  sciolist,  who  thinks  that  in  adding 
result  of  some  little  discovery  which  he  may ' 
fortunately  made,  he  is  almost  doubling  that  ma 
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knowledge,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  perceived  aa  aa 
(.'letoeut. 

Pride,  then,  as  a  charucter  of  self-complacent 
exultation,  is  not  the  prevailing  cast  of  mind  of 
those  who  are  formeil  for  genuine  excellence.  He 
wbo  is  formed  for  genuine  excellence,  has  before  him 
an  ideal  perfection, — that  sc?mper  melius  aliqnid, — 
which  makes  excellence  itself,  however  admirable  to 
those  who  measure  it  only  with  their  weaker  powers, 
eeem  to  his  own  mind,  as  compared  with  what  he  has 
ever  in  his  own  mental  vision,  a  sort  of  failure.  He 
thinks  less  of  what  he  has  done  than  of  what  it  seems 
possible  to  do;  and  he  is  not  so  mucli  proud  of  merit 
£.    attained,  as  desirous  of  a  merit  that  has  not  yet  been 

(attained  by  him.  '- 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  very  religion,  whieli  en- 
nobles man,  leads  hiiu  not  to  pride,  but  to  humility. 
Jt  elevates  him  from  the  smoke  and  dust  of  earth  ;  but 
it  elevates  him  above  the  darkness,  that  he  may  see 
better  the  great  heights  which  are  ahovc  him.  It  shows 
him  not  the  mere  exeelleuce  of  a  few  frail  creatures, 
as  fallible  as  himself,  but  excellence,  the  very  concep- 
tion of  which  is  the  highest  effort  that  can  be  made 
by  man ;  exhibiting  thus  constantly,  what  it  will  be 
the  only  honour  worthy  of  his  nature  to  imitate,  how- 
ever faintly,  and  checking  his  momentary  pride,  at 
every  step  of  his  glorious  progress,  by  the  brightness 
and  the  vastncss  of  what  is  still  before  him. 
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May  I  not  add  to  these  remarks,  tiiat  it  is  in  this 
way  we  are  to  account  for  that  humility  which  is  so 
peculiarly  a  part  of  the  Christian  character,  aa  con- 
trasted witli  the  general  pride  which  other  systems 
either  recommend  or  allow  t  The  Christian  religion 
is,  indeed,  as  has  been  often  sarcastically  said  by  those 
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who  revile  it,  the  religion  of  the  humble  in  heart ;  but 
it  is  the  religion  of  the  humble,  only  because  it  presents 
to  our  contemplation  a  higher  excellence  than  was  ever 
before  exhibited  to  man.  The  proud  look  down  upon 
the  earth,  and  see  nothing  that  creeps  upon  its  surface 
more  noble  than  themselves.  The  humble  look  up- 
ward to  their  God. 
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LECTURE  LXIII. 

II.  Betrotpective  Emotion). — Suldivitton  of  tkenit  a$  they  rtialt 
to  otAert,  or  to  ourKhct. — 1.  Anger. — Gratitude. 

Gentlemen,  my  remarks  on  the  emotions  of  pride 
and  humility, — ^those  vivid  feelings  which  attend  the 
belief  of  our  excellence  or  inferiority,  in  any  circum- 
stances, internal  or  external, — brought  to  a  conclusion, 
in  my  last  lecture,  the  observations  which  I  bad  to 
offer  on  one  set  of  our  emotions, — those  which  I  hate 
termed  immediate,  that  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  objects  as  present,  or  not  involving,  at  least,  an/ 
necessary  reference  to  time. 

The  emotions  which,  according  to  the  general  prin-l 
ciplea  of  our  arrangement,  we  are  next  to  consider, 
are  those  which  relate  to  objects  as  past ;  the  concep- 
tion of  some  object  of  former  pleasure  or  pain  being 
essential  to  the  complex  feeling.  To  this  set  of  emo- 
tions, accordingly,  I  have  given  the  name  of  retrospeo-j 
tive. 

These  may  be  subdivided,  as  they  relate  to  olheB] 
and  to  ourselves. 

Our  retrospective  emotions  which  relate  to  others! 
are,  anger  for  evil  inflicted,  and  gratitude  for  good 
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conferred ;  to  which  emotions,  as  complex  feelings,  in 
all  their  variety,  the  conception  of  evil,  as  past,  or  of 
good,  as  past,  is,  you  will  perceive,  essential. 

Those  which  relate  to  ourselves  are  either  simple 
regret  or  satisfaction  that  arise  from  the  consideration 
of  any  circumstances  or  events,  which  may  have  been 
productive  of  joy  or  sorrow,  or  may  promise  or  threaten 
to  be  productive  of  them,  or  that  moral  Tvgrct  or 
satisfaction  which  have  reference  to  our  own  past 
conduct  or  desires ;  of  the  former  of  which,  the  regret 
that  is  felt  by  us  when  we  look  back  on  our  moral 
delinquencies,  remorse  is  the  common  appropriate 
name;  while  the  latter,  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  review  our  past  actions  or  wishes,  has  no  strict 
appropriate  name  corresponding  with  the  opposite 
term  remorse,  but  is  sometimes  called  self-approbation, 
sometimes  included  in  that  familiar  phrase  of  general 
and  happy  comprehension,  a  good  conscience.  What- 
ever name  we  may  give  to  it,  however,  it  is  easily 
understood,  as  that  emotion  which  bears  to  our  re- 
membrance of  our  virtuous  actions  the  relation  which 
remorse  bears  to  the  remembrance  of  our  actions  of 
an  opposite  character. 

I  proceed,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  onr  retro- 
spective emotions,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now 
mentioned  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  anger.  Anger  is  that  emotion 
of  instant  displeasure,  which  arises  from  the  feeling  of 
injury  done,  or  the  discovery  of  injury  intended;  or, 
in  many  cases,  from  the  discovery  of  the  mere  omission 
of  good  offices  to  which  we  conceived  ourselves  entitled, 
though  this  very  omission  may  itself  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  injury.  It  is  usually,  or  I  may  say  univer- 
sally— certainly,  at  least,  almost  universally — followed 
hy  another  emotion,  which  constitutes  the  desire  of 
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inflicting  evil  of  some  sort  in  return ;  but  this,  though 
resulting  fiom  the  feeling  of  inatajit  displeasure, — ao 
immediately  resulting  from  it»  as  to  admit,  in  ethics 
nnd  in  common  discourse,  of  being  combined  with  it  in 
one  simple  term, — is  not  to  be  confounded  with  it  as 
the  same  in  any  analysis,  at  least  in  any  minute  philo- 
sophic analysis  which  we  may  make  of  our  emotion. 
The  evil  felt,  the  dislike,  the  desire  of  retaliation, 
however  i*apidly  tiiey  may  succeed,  and  however  close- 
ly and  permanently  they  may  continue  afterwards  tfl 
co-exist,  in  one  complex  state  of  mind,  are  still  ori- 
ginally distinct.  The  primary  emotion  of  anj^er  in- 
volves the  instant  displeaaure  merely  with  the  notion 
of  evil  done  or  intended,  and  ia  strictly  retrospective: 
the  resentment  or  revenge,  which  is  only  a  longer  con- 
tinued resentment,  if  we  were  to  consider  it  without 
any  regard  to  this  primary  displeasure  which  gives 
birth  to  it,  would  be  referred  by  us  to  that  other  set 
of  our  emotions,  which  I  have  termed  prospective. 
It  is  a  desire  as  much  as  any  other  of  our  desires. 
But  though,  in  our  minute  philosophic  analysis,  this 
distinction  of  the  two  successive  states  of  mind  ia  nfr* 
cessary,  it  is  not  necessary  in  considering  the  feeling 
of  resentment  in  its  moral  relations;  and,  in  the  few 
remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  on  it,  I  shall  therefore 
consider  the  instant  displeasure  itself,  and  the  desire 
of  returning  evil  as  one  emotion.  To  estimate  fully 
the  importance  of  this  principle  of  our  constitution,  we 
must  consider  man,  not  merely  as  he  exists,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  securities  of  artificial  police,  but  afl 
he  has  existed  in  the  various  stages  which  have  mark- 
ed his  progress  in  civilisation. 

The  existence  of  the  race  of  raeu  in  society,  wher- 
ever men  are  to  be  found,  does  not  prove  more  power- 
fully the  intention  of  our  Creator,  that  we  should  form 
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with  each  other  a  social  communion,  than  the  mere 
consideration  of  the  faculties  and  affections  of  our 
mind — of  all  which  constitutes  the  strength  of  our 
manhood,  when  each  individual  has  treasured,  in  his 
own  mind,  the  acf^uisitlons  of  many  generations  i>ro- 
cediug, — and  of  all  which  constituted  the  weakueas  of 
our  infancy,  when,  but  for  the  shelter  of  the  society 
in  which  we  were  born,  we  could  not  have  existed  for 
a  single  day. 

But  though  man  is  formed  for  society,  born  in  it, 
living  in  it,  dying  in  it,  the  excellence  of  society  itself 
is  progressive.     Even  in  its  best  state  of  legal  refine- 
ment, when  offences  and  the  punisliment  of  oifonces 
correspond  with  the  nicest  proportion  which  human 
discernment  can  be  su)>posed  to  inoasnre  or  devise,  it 
Lis  scarcely  poasible  that  the  united  strength  of  the 
community  sliould  be  so  exactly  aflapted  to  every 
possibility  of  injury  as  to  leave  no  crime  without  its 
corresponding  punishment ;  and  as  the  social  system 
L«xists  at  present,  and  still  more  as  it  has  existed  for 
Jages,  the  injuries  for  which  legal  redress  is  or  can  be 
fcreceived  hear  but  a  very  small  proportion  in  number 
Ivto  the  injuries  which  might  be  done,  or  even  which  are 
done,  vrithout  any  means  of  such  adequate  reparation. 
Nature,  however,  has  not  formed  man  for  one  stage  of 
society  only,  she  has  foniied  him  for  all  its  stages,— 
from  the  rude  and  gloomy  fellowships  of  the  cave  and 
l|the  forest,  to  all  the  tranquillity  and  refinement  of  the 
most  splendid  city.     It  was  neco^sary,  therefore,  that 
he   should  be  provided  with  faculties  and  passions 
suitable  to  the  necessities  of  every  stage;  that  in 
periods,  when  there  was  no  protection  from  without 
that  could  save  him  from  aggression,  there  might  bo 
at  least  some  protection  from  within, — some  principle 
which  might  give  him  additional  vigour  when  assailed, 
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and  which,  from  the  ceiiaintj  of  tliia  additional  vigoar 
of  resistance,  might  render  attack  formidable  to  the 
assailant ;  and  thus  save  at  once  from  guilt,  and  from 
the  consequences  of  guilt,  the  individual  who  other- 
wise might  have  dared  to  be  unjust,  and  the  individual 
who  would  have  suffered  from  the  uiijust  invasion. 

What  human  wants  required,  that  all-foreseeing 
Po\ver,  who  is  the  guardian  of  our  infirmities,  has 
supplied  to  human  weaknesis.  There  is  a  principle  in 
our  mind,  which  ia  to  us  like  a  constant  protector; 
which  may  slumber,  indeed,  but  which  slumbers  only 
at  seasons  when  its  vigilance  would  be  useless ;  which 
awakes,  therefore,  at  the  first  appearance  of  unjust 
intention,  and  which  becomes  more  watchful  and  more 
vigorous,  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  attack 
which  it  has  to  dread.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
providence  of  uature,  if,  when  aggression  was  threat- 
ened against  the  weak  and  unarmed*  at  a  distance 
from  the  aid  of  others,  there  were  instantly  and  uni- 
formly, by  the  intervention  of  some  wonder-working 
power,  to  rush  into  the  hand  of  the  defenceless  a  sword 
or  other  weapon  of  defence?  And  yet  this  would  be 
but  a  feeble  assistance,  if  compared  with  that  which 
we  receive  from  tliose  simple  emotions  which  Heaven 
has  caused  to  rush,  as  it  were,  into  our  mind  for 
repelling  every  attack.  What  would  be  a  sword  in 
the  trembling  hand  of  the  infirm,  of  the  aged,  of  him 
whose  pusillanimous  spirit  shrinks  at  the  very  appear- 
ance, not  of  danger  merely,  but  even  of  the  anna  by 
the  use  of  which  danger  might  be  averted,  and  to  whom, 
consequently,  the  very  sword,  which  he  scarcely  knew 
how  to  grasp,  would  be  an  additional  cause  of  terror, 
not  an  instrument  of  defence  and  safety  ?  The  instant 
anger  which  arises  does  more  than  many  such  weapons. 
It  gives  the  spirit,  which  knows  how  to  make  a  weapon 
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of  everj^hing,  or  which  of  itself  does,  without  a  weapon, 
what  even  a  thunder-bolt  would  be  powerless  to  da,  in 

ft  the  shuddering  grasp  of  the  coward.  When  anger 
arises  fear  is  gone;  there  is  no  coward,  for  all  are 
brave.    Even  bodily  infirmity  seems  to  yield  to  it,  like 

I  the  very  infirmities  of  tiie  mind.  The  old  are,  for  the 
moment,  young  again  ;  the  weakest,  vigorous. 

This  effect  the  emotion  of  anger  produces  at  the 
very  time  of  aggression;  and  though  no  other  effect 
were  to  arise  from  it,  even  this  would  be  most 
salutary:  but  this  transient  effect  is  trifling  compared 
with  its  permanent  effects.  If  this  momentary  feeling 
were  all,  the  contest  would  be  a  contest  of  mere  de- 
grees of  force ;  and  the  weaker,  whatever  accession  of 
power  and  courage  he  might  receive  from  the  emotion 
which  animated  Iiini,  if  tlie  additional  strength  which 
the  anger  gave  to  his  arm  and  to  bis  heart  did  not 
raise  him  to  an  equality  with  his  unjust  assailaiit, 
though  he  might  not  sink  till  after  a  longer  struggle, 
would  still  sink  wholly  and  hopelessly.  It  is  the 
long  remaining  resentment  that  outlasts,  not  the  mo- 
mentary violence  of  emotion  only,  but  perhaps  all  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  injustice  itself;  which  renders 
the  anger  even  of  the  weakest  formidable,  because  it 
enables  them  to  avail  themselves,  at  the  moat  dis- 
tant period,  of  aid  before  which  all  the  strength  of 
the  strongest  individual  must  shrink  into  nothing. 
There  is  a  community,  to  the  whole  force  of  which 
the  injured  may  appeal;  and  there  is  an  emotion  in 
his  breast  which  will  never  leave  him  till  that  appeal 

■.be  made.  Time  and  space,  which  otherwise  might 
have  afforded  impunity  to  the  aggressor,  are  thus  no 
slielter  for  his  delinquency;  because  resentment  is  of 
every  place  and  of  eveiy  time,  and  the  just  resentment 
of  a  single  individual  may  become  the  wrath  and  the 
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vengeance  of  a  Datioii.  He  who  is  attacked  on  gome 
lonely  plain,  where  no  human  eye  is  present  with 
liim  but  that  dreadful  eye  which  looks  only  to 
threaten  death,  no  ann  but  that  dreadful  arm  which 
in  lifting  the  dagger,  has  eyes  and  arms,  which  at  the 
distance,  perhaps,  of  many  years,  are  to  be  present, 
as  it  were,  at  the  very  deed  of  that  hour  for  his  relief, 
or  at  least  for  his  avengement.  A  crime  peri)etrated 
on  the  farthest  spot  of  the  globe  that  is  subject  to  our 
sway,  may  have  its  retribution  here,  a  retribution  aa 
dreadful  as  if  all  the  multitude  who  assemble  to  wit- 
ness it  had  been  present  at  the  very  moment,  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  crime  was  committed ;  or  had 
come,  at  a  single  call  for  help,  with  the  omnipotence 
of  a  thousand  arms,  to  the  succour  of  the  injured.  It 
is  necessary,  therefore,  for  deterring  unjust  provooa- 
tton^  that  man  should  not  feel  anger  merely,  but  should 
be  capable  of  retaining  the  resentment  till  he  can  bor- 
row that  general  aid  of  the  community,  to  which,  m 
tlic  instant  of  any  well-planned  villany,  it  would,  pro- 
bably, be  vain  to  look.  The  wrath  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, and  of  the  weakest  and  moat  defenceless 
individual,  may  thus  carry  with  it  as  much  terror  as 
the  wrath  of  the  strongest,  or  even  of  a  whole  array  of 
the  strong. 

Such  is  anger  as  felt  by  the  individual  aggrieved. 
But  when  a  crime  is  very  atrocious,  the  anger  is  not 
confined  to  the  individual  directly  aggrieved.  There 
rises  in  the  mind  of  others  an  emotion,  not  so  vivid, 
perhaps,  but  of  the  same  kind,  involving  the  same 
instant  dislike  of  the  injurer,  and  followed  by  the 
same  eager  desire  of  punishment  for  the  atrocious 
oftence.  In  this  case,  indeed,  we  seldom  thiiik  of 
applying  to  the  emotion  the  term  anger,  which  is  rfr- 
scrved  for  the  emotion  of  the  injured  individual.    We 
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term  it  rather  indiguation ;  but  though  the  name  bo 
different,  and  though  the   accompanying  notions  of 
personal  or  foreign  injury  be  also  ditfcreut,  the  emo- 
tion itself  may  be  considered  as  similar.     It  certainlv 
is  not  the  mere  feeling  of  moral  disapprobation,  but 
combined  with   this   moral   disapprobation,   a   vivid 
dislike,  which  all  wlio  have  felt  it  may  remember  to 
have  resembled  the  vivid  dislike  felt  by  them  in  cases 
in  vi'bich  they  have  themselves  been  injured,  and  a  de- 
sire of  vengeance  on  the  oftendcr  as  instant,  and  often 
as  ardent,  as  when  the  injury  was  personal  to  them- 
selves.    The  difference,  as  I   before  said,  is  in  the 
accompanying  conceptions,  not  in  the  mere  emotion 
itself.     In  periods  of  revolutionaiy  tumult,  when  the 
passions  of  a  mob,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  their 
most  virtuous  passions,  are  the  dreadful  instruments 
of  which  the  crafty  avail  themselves,  how  ]>owerfully 
is  this  influence  of  indignation  exemplihed  in  t}ie  im- 
petuosity of  their  vengeance !      Indigiaation  is  then 
truly  anger.     The  demagogue  has  only  to  circulate 
Bome   talc   of  oppression ;    and  each   rushes  almost 
instinctively  to  the  punishment  of  a  crime,  in  which, 
though  the  injury  had  actually  been  committed,  he 
kd  no  personal  interest,  but  which  is  felt  by  each  as 
a  crime  against  himself,     if  it  were  in  our  power  to 
trace  back   our   emotions   through   the  whole    long 
period  of  our  life,  to  our  boyhood  and  our  infancy,  we 
sliodd  find,  probably,  that  our  most  vivid  feeling.?  of 
^riy  resentment,  if  1  may  use  that  term  in  such  a 
case,  were  not  so  mnch  what   is  commonly  termed 
^'iger,  as  what  is  more  commonly  termed  indignation. 
f^ar  deep  and  lasting  wrath  in  our  nursery,  is  not 
'^insit  any  one  who  exists  around  us,  but  against  the 
t'niel  tyrant,  or  the  wicked  fairy,  or  the  robber,  or  the 
niirderer,  in  some  tale  or  ballad.     Little  generosity 


in  after-life  can  be  expected  from  him  who,  on  first 
hearing,  as  he  leaus  on  his  mother's  knee,  the  ston  of 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  has  felt  no  swell  of  anger, 
almoat  to  bursting  of  the  heart,  against  the  "guardian 
uncle  fierce,"  and  who  does  not  exult  in  the  punish- 
ment which  afterwards  falls  on  that  treacherous  mur- 
derer»  with  a  triumph  more  delightful  than  is  felt  by 
the  most  vindictive  in  the  complete  gratification  of 
their  own  personal  revenge. 

How  truly  is  this  virtuous  indignation  of  the  youth- 
ful heart  described  by  Beattie,  in  the  glance  of  stem 
vindicative  joy  which  brightened  the  tear  of  the  futnre 
Minstrel  when  the  beldame  related  to  him  that  ven- 
geance of  heaven  which  forms  the  catastrophe  of  this 
tale  "  of  woes : " — 


A  stifled  smile  of  etern  vindictive  joy 

Brighten'd,  one  moinect,  Edwin's  starting  tear. 
But  why  aliould  gold  man's  feeble  mind  decoy, 

And  Innocence  thus  die,  by  doom  Bevere  ? 
O,  Edwin !  while  thy  heart  is  yet  sincere, 

Th'  assaults  of  ilisconteDt  and  douht  repel. 
Dark,  oven  at  noontido,  is  nnr  mortal  Fphere; 

But  let  113  hope; — to  doubt  ia  to  robe! ; 
Let  ue  ex:ult,  in  hope  that  all  ehall  yet  be  well- 
Nor  be  thy  generous  indignation  checked, 

Nor  checked  the  tender  tear  to  misery  given; 
From  guilt'a  contagions  pnwor  shall  that  protect, 

This  soften  and  refine  the  eoiil  for  heaven.' 

It  is  by  such  generous  indignation,  indeed,  tliat 
virtue  is  protected  from  the  contagion  of  guilt,  or 
rather,  without  such  indignation,  there  is  already  no^ 
virtue  to  be  protected. 

If  the  little  hearty  in  such  a  case,  can  pause  anii 
think,  this  injury  was  not  done  to  me,  it  may,  with 
equal  temptation,  in  maturer  years,  unless  saved  by 
1  Book  I,  fitanza  xlvii.  and  v.  J-4  of  stanza  xlriii. 
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terror  of  punishment,  be  guilty  of  the  very  crime  which, 
as  the  crime  of  another,  excites  in  it  so  little  emotion. 
\  The  indignation,  then,  of  mankind  may  be  considered 
as  cooperating  with  the  anger  of  the  injured  individual ; 
but,  unless  in  very  atrocious  cases,  the  general  indig- 
nation is  slight  and  faint  in  comparison  with  tlie  vivid- 
ness of  resentment  in  the  indiridual.  It  is  always 
sufficient,  however,  to  sympathize  with  him ;  and  this 
is  sufficient  for  that  great  purpose  which  Nature  had  in 
view.  She  has  proWded  one,  whose  quick  and  per- 
manent resentment  will  lead  him  not  to  let  injustice 
escape  unpunished  ;  and  she  has  provided,  in  the  com- 
munity, feelings  which  readily  accord  with  the  direction 
of  the  united  power  of  the  state,  against  the  injurer  of 
a,  single  individual.  If  there  had  been  no  such  feelings 
of  sympathetic  anger,  it  may  very  easily  be  supposed 
that  compassion  for  the  criminal,  who  was  afterwards 
to  suffer  for  his  offence,  would  in  many  cases  obtain 
for  him  impunity  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  community  were  in  every  case  equal  to  the 
original  wrath  of  the  individual  directly  injured,  no 
opportunity  could  be  afforded  for  the  calm  defence  of 
innocence  unjustly  suspected.  To  have  the  puiiish- 
xneut  of  guitt,  it  would  be  enough  to  have  appeared  to 
be  guilty.  In  this  universal  frenzy  of  resentment,  too, 
it  is  very  evident  that  not  even  a  single  individual  in 
a  nation  could  enjoy  tranquillity  for  a  moment.  Hia 
whole  life  must  in  that  case  be  a  life  of  rage  and  vex- 
ation. "  Omnis  illi  per  iracundiam  moeroremque  vita 
transibit.  Quod  enira  momentum  erit,  quo  non  im- 
probanda  videat  ?  Quoties  processerit  domo,  per  sce- 
leratos  illi,  avaroeque,  et  prodigoa,  et  impudentes,  et 
ah  ista  feliees,  incedendum  erit.  Nusquam  oculi  ejus 
[ectentur,  ut  non  quod  indignentur  inveniat."^  The 
'  Seueca  do  Ira,  lib.  li.  cap,  7. 
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seal  of  the  Kni^'ht  of  La  Maiicha,  who  had  rnanj 
giants  to  vanquisb,  and  many  captive  piincessea  U 
free,  might  leave  him  still  some  moments  of  peace  i 
but  if  all  tlie  wrongs  of  all  the  injured  were  to  be  fcH 
hy  us  as  our  own,  with  the  same  ardent  reseutmeni 
and  eagerness  of  revenn;e,  our  kiiif,'bt-errantry  would  ht 
far  more  oppressive  ;  and  though  we  might  kill  a  fen 
moral  giants,  and  free  a  few  princesses,  so  many  mor( 
would  still  remain,  unslain  and  unfreed,  that  we  should 
have  little  satisfaction,  even  in  our  few  successes. 

How  admirably  provident,  then,  is  the  Author  (A 
our  nature,  not  merely  in  the  emotions  with  the  snai 
ceptibility  of  which  lie  has  endowed  us,  but  in  tlrt 
very  proportioning  of  these  emotions,  so  as  to  prodnoc 
the  greatest  good  at  the  least  expense  even  of  mo< 
mentar}'  suffering.  Some  vivid  feeling  of  resentmettl 
there  must  be,  that  the  delays  which  may  occur,  in 
the  infliction  of  vengeance,  may  not  save  the  guiltj 
from  punishment ;  but  this  vivid  feeling  which  mael 
exist  somewhere,  Nature,  in  ordinary  cases,  confines  U 
the  single  breast  of  the  sufferer.  Some  feelings  ol 
general  sympathy  with  the  resentment  of  the  injured 
there  must  also  be,  that  the  strength  of  society  ma| 
be  readily  transferred  to  him  for  the  punishment  oi 
the  injurer;  and  these  general  feelings  Nature  ha^ 
formed  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  may  be  sufficient  fol 
the  purpose  which  they  are  to  answer,  without  being 
too  vivid  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  multitude 
from  their  own  more  important  concerns.  The  good 
which  Nature  wills  is  attained ;  and  is  attained  byl 
means  which  are  as  simple  as  they  are  efficacious.      I 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  advantages  which  arise  froml 
that  part  of  our  mental  constitution,  by  which  indi-^ 
viduals  are  capable  of  resentment,  when  personally' 
injured,  and  of  indignation,  when  the  injury  has  uo; 
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direct  relation  to  themBelves.  But  resentment,  ad- 
mirable as  it  is,  as  a  check  eren  to  that  guilt  which 
is  not  afraid  of  conscience  or  of  God,  may  yet,  in  nn- 
faitunate  dispositions,  be  a  source  of  endless  vexation 
to  the  individual  who  feels  it,  and  to  all  those  who 
live  around  him.  It  may  arise  too  soon ;  it  may  be 
disproportioued  to  the  offence ;  it  may  be  transferred 
from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent ;  it  may  be  too  long 
protracted. 

It  may  arise  too  soon ;  or  rather,  it  may  arise  when 
a  little  reflection  would  have  shown  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  arisen.  In  the  intercourse  of  society  it  must 
often  unavoidably  happen  that  there  may  be  apparent 
injury,  T;>'ithout  any  real  desire  of  injuring.  We  may 
consider  that  evil  as  intentional  which  was  not  in- 
teniled ;  we  may  consider  that  as  an  insult  which  was 
said,  perhaps,  with  a  sincere  desire  of  correcting,  as 
gently  as  possible,  some  imperfection,  which  is  not 
less  an  imperfection  becuuse  we  shrink  from  hearing 
of  it.  To  distinguish  what  simply  gives  us  pain,  from 
that  which  was  intended  to  give  us  unnecessary  pain, 
is  uo  easy  task,  in  many  cases,  and  in  all  ea^es  requires 
some  reliection.  According  as  the  emotion  of  anger, 
at  least  any  displeasure  more  lasting  than  a  single 
moment,  precedes  or  follows  this  due  reflection,  it  is 
to  be  viewed,  therefore,  in  a  very  different  light.  The 
disposition  which  becomes  instantly  angry,  without 
rc'fiection,  on  the  slightest  semblance  of  injury,  is  in 
common  language,  as  you  know,  termed  passionate. 

Another  form  of  a  passionate  disposition,  arising 
indeed  from  the  same  cause,  is  that  which  involves  the 
■^wt  error  which  I  have  stated  with  respect  to  resent- 
ment,— the  disproportion  of  the  anger  and  the  offence. 
^e  who  does  not  pause,  even  to  weigh  the  circum- 
^^ces,  cannot  be  supposed  to  pause  to  measure  the 
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extent  of  injury.  He  feels  that  he  is  injured,  a] 
his  anger  bursts  out  instantly  on  the  offender,  i 
this  disproportion,  indeed,  which  is  the  cliief  ei 
what  is  commonly  termed  passion.  Some  cap 
slight  displeasure  there  may  be,  even  when  ang 
its  yiolence,  would  be  immoral  and  absurd.  Yet! 
is  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  often  no  I 
triumph  over  our  weakness  to  foi^ive  a  trifle  vn 
much  ma^animity  as  tliat  with  which  we  havi 
given  greater  injuries.  He  who  has  truly  pardoD 
heart,  as  well  as  in  profession,  the  political  riv^ 
has  displaced  him,  may  yet  be  very  angry  wit] 
steward  or  his  groom ;  and  it  is  no  small  panegyi 
woman  to  be  mistress  of  herself  though  china  f^ 

To  what  cause,  or  causes,  are  we  to  ascribfl 
quickness  of  anger,  on  small  occasions,  when,  i 
occasion  had  been  greater,  the  resentment  would} 
been  less?  This  apparent  anomaly  in  our  eni 
seems  to  me  to  arise  chiefly,  or  wholly,  from  i, 
eauses.  In  the  first  place,  any  great  injury  is  te 
us  immediately  as  an  injury,  as  an  important  \ 
in  our  life,  an  occasion  on  which  we  have  to  i 
part ;  and,  if  we  have  any  virtue  whatever,  our  ^ 
system  of  practical  ethics  comes  before  us.  "W! 
member  that  we  ought  to  forgive,  and  we  thi< 
this  duty,  merely  because  the  importance  of  tfai 
jury  makes  ua  feel  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  vli 
heroes  of  a  little  drama,  and  must  walk  majestj 
across  the  stage.  i 

In  the  second  place,  I  may  remark,  that  grea 
fences  seldom  occur  without  some  little  wajmia 
suspicion,  whieh  puts  us  on  our  guard,  and  preij 
therefore,  sudden  exaspenition.  But  what  waJ 
IB  there  that  a  cup  is  to  be  broken,  or  a  pair  of 
taclea  mislaid  ? 
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Still  more  important  than  these,  however,  though 
perhaps  less  obvious,  seeics  to  me  the  cause  which 
I  have  last  to  mention, — that  any  great  offence  ia 
of  course  a  great  evil,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
evil,  therefore,   occupies  us  as   much  as  our  resent- 
ment, and  thus  lessens  the  vividness  of  the  mere  feel- 
ing of  resentment,  hy  dividing,  aa  it  were,  its  interest 
with  that  of  other  intermingled  feelings.     An  injury 
which  deprives  us  of  half  our  estate,  presents  to  us 
many  objects  of  thought,  aa  well  aa  the  mere  image 
of  the  injurer.     But  when  a  servant,  in  his  excessive 
love  of  order,  has  laid  out  of  our  way  a  volume  which 
we  expected  to  find  on  our  table,  or  has  negligently 
suffered  the  newspaper  to  catch  fire,  which  he  waa 
drying  for  us,  the  evil  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  oc- 
cupy or  distract  us;  and  we  see,  therefore,  the  whole 
UDfiardonable  atrocity  of  the  neglect  itself,  or  of  that 
over-diligence  which  is  often  a^  teasing  in  its  conse- 
quences as  neglect. 

Any  one  of  these  causes,  operating  singly,  might 
be  sufficient  perhaps  to  explain  what  seems  at  first, 
as  I  have  said,  so  very  strange  an  anomaly ;  and  their 
influence,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  is  far  more  power- 
fnl  when  they  operate,  as  they  usually  operate,  to- 
gether. The  little  evils  which  fret  us  most,  then,  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  conclude,  produce  this  seem- 
ii5gly  disproportionate  effect,  aa  being  those  in  which 
ive  do  not  feel  that  we  have  any  great  part  to  act, 
H'bich  are  so  sudden  as  to  have  given  us  no  warning, 
»3d  in  which  there  is  not  sufficient  injury  to  divert 
our  fretfulness  from  the  immediate  object,  by  the  eor- 
^w  which  might  otherwise  have  mingled  with  our 
^tath. 
A  third  error,  with  respect  to  this  emotion,  consists) 
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in  traneferring  it  from  the  guilty  to  the  imioceut.  The 
species  of  disposition  whicli  haa  thia  character  is  wimt 
is  commonly  termed  peevisli  or  fretful.  Some  trifling 
cirenmstance,  of  disappointed  hope  or  mortified  van- 
ity, has  disturbed  that  serenity  which  was  before  all 
smiles ;  and  for  half  a  day,  or  perhaps  for  many  days, 
if  the  provocation  have  been  a  very  little  more  than 
nothing,  no  smile  is  again  to  be  seen.  He  whose  on* 
fortunate  speech  or  action  produced  this  change  may 
already  be  at  the  distance  of  many  miles ;  but  he  ia 
represented  by  every  person,  and  every  thing  that 
meets  the  eye  of  the  offended ;  and  the  wrath  wliich 
he  deserved,  or  did  not  deserve,  is  poured  out  perhaps 
in  greater  profusion  than  if  he  were  actually  present. 
It  might  then,  indeed,  have  been  a  thunder-shower 
which  falls  heavily  for  a  while,  but  leaves  afterwards 
a  clear  sky.  It  is  now  a  fog  which  lours,  and  chills, 
and  which,  in  lasting  long  and  dismally,  seems  only  to 
threaten  a  still  longer  and  more  dismal  darkness.  To 
a  disposition  of  this  sort,  no  voice  is  soft,  and  no  look 
is  kind;  the  very  effoit  to  soothe  it  is  an  insult;  every 
delightful  domestic  affection  is  suspended ;  the  ser- 
vants tremble ;  the  very  children  scarcely  venture  to 
approach,  or  steal  past  in  silence,  with  a  beating 
heart,  and  rejoice  in  having  escaped ;  the  husband 
finds  business  to  occupy  him  in  his  own  apartment, 
the  instant  and  urgent  necessity  of  which  he  never 
discovered  before ;  and  all  this  consternation  and 
misery  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  the  negligence  of  a 
waiting-maid  who  has  placed  a  flower,  or  a  feather, 
or  a  bit  of  lace,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher  or  lower 
than  it  ought  to  have  been. 

How  eoft  ia  Silia!  fearful  to  ofTcml; 
(  The  frail  one's  adrccate,  the  weak  one's  friend. 
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Sudden,  slio  atoraia,  slic  ravc«!     You  tip  the  wluk, 
But  sparo  your  censure ;  Silia  does  not  ilrlnk. 
All  eyed  tnay  see  from  what  the  change  aruHe; 
All  eyes  may  see  —  a  pimple  on  ber  nose.' 

We  have  seen,  then,  the  nature  of  tliat  character 
)f  anger,  which  is  usually  termed  passionate,  in  its 
two  varictiea.  We  have  seen  also  the  nature  of  that- 
other  kindred  character,  which  is  usually  termed 
peevish  or  fretful.  There  yet  remains  to  l>e  considered 
by  US  one  other  form  or  character  of  excess  in  this 
emotiou. 
^  This  fourth  moral  error,  with  respect  to  resentment, 
^f  which  I  spoke,  is  when  it  is  too  long  protracted. 
The  disposition,  in  that  case,  is  said  to  be  revengeful, 
— a  disposition  still  more  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
excellence  of  man,  than  even  that  silly  fretfulness  of 
which  I  last  spoke.  The  very  reason  of  the  peevish 
is,  for  the  time,  obaeured,  as  much  as  their  serenity ; 
and  if  this  obscurity  could  be  removed,  so  that  they 
might  see  thinga  as  they  are,  they  probably  would  cease 
to  express,  and  even  to  feel,  their  petty  displeasure. 
The  revengeful  have  not,  indeed,  the  folly  of  punishing 
the  innocent  for  the  oflences  of  the  guilty ;  but  they 
punish  the  guilty,  even  when  the  guilt  has  been  ex- 
piated with  respect  to  them,  by  every  atonement  which 
the  injurer  could  offer ;  or  they  pnnisii  as  guilt  what 
implied  no  malicious  intention  :  and  this  they  do,  not 
unreflectingly  and  blindly,  but  with  an  understanding 
as  quick  to  discern  as  it  is  vigorous  to  execute.  Man 
is  too  frail  in  his  wishes  and  actions,  to  measure  the 
offences  of  others  with  a  rigid  hand.  "Mali  inter 
malos  vivimus."  The  very  revenge  which  he  seeks  is 
a  condemnation  of  himself.  When  he  looks  into  his 
own  mind,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  say.  Let  there  be 
'  Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  ii.  v.  2i),  30,  and  33-36. 
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no  forgiveness  for  offence,  but  let  all  who  have  violated' 
what  ia  right,  suffer  the  punishraeut  of  the  wrong,  i^ 
the  Bame  proportion  in  which  I  now  measure  out 
punishment?  Would  no  lurking  remembrance  of  evil 
ou  his  part  check  such  a  general  wish  as  this?  and; 
if  he  could  not  venture  on  the  general  wish,  which; 
must  include  his  own  punishment,  how  audacious  must 
be  that  arm  which,  exposed  alike  to  the  cloud  thatt 
hangs  over  all,  would  yet  call  down  the  thunderboll) 
to  destroy  whatever  is  beneath  it !  For  man  to  bfll 
revengeful,  is  as  if  a  criminal,  confined  with  his  accom«l 
plices,  and  speedily  to  be  brought  to  judgment,  shouldJ 
in  some  petty  malice  against  one  of  his  fellow-captivesj 
appeal  to  the  speedier  vengeance  of  those  very  Iai\ff 
which  all  had  violated,  and  which,  falling  in  vengeance 
on  the  head  of  one,  must  fall  upon  the  head  of  all. 

Nature,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  formed  man  sub* 
ceptihle  of  resentment,  that  the  wicked,  who  fear  011!/ 
man,  may  have  something  to  fear ;  but  she  has  formed 
man  to  be  placable,  because  long-continued  resentment 
would  be  itself  an  evil  more  severe  than  that  which  it 
avenges.  He,  therefore,  who  knows  not  how  to  for- 
give,— whose  gloomy  heart  preserves,  even  in  age,  the 
resentment  of  youth,  unsoftened  by  the  penitence  of 
the  offender,  by  his  virtues,  by  his  very  misery, — is  to 
us  like  some  dreadful  being  of  another  race,  that  walks 
the  earth,  cursing  and  accursed ;  we  shun  him  as  we 
would  fly  from  some  malignant  spirit,  who,  by  lookirg 
upon  ua,  could  transfuse  into  us  the  rancour  which  U 
feels :  we  have  no  sympathy  for  him ;  our  only  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  object  of  his  vengeance ;  witii 
that  very  object  on  whom,  in  other  years,  we  could 
have  delighted  to  see  the  vengeance  fall. 

Such,  then,  are  the  abuses  of  that  emotion  which>for 
the  good  of  mankind,  when  not  thus  abused.  Heaven 
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\m  placed  in  every  heart.  The  resentment,  therefore^ 
which  Heaven  allows  only  for  the  good  that  arises  from 
it.  ifi  limited  by  the  very  nature  of  this  good.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  resentment  wbicli  pauses  till  it  have 
considered  the  circumstances  in  which  the  supposed 
injury  has  been  done ;  in  the  second  place,  a  resent- 
ment which,  even  when,  on  reflection,  intentional  injury 
is  discovered,  is  still  proportioned  to  the  offence ;  in 
tlie  third  place,  a  resentment  which  limits  its  wrath 
to  the  guilty  object ;  and  in  the  fourth  place,  a  resent- 
ment which  ia  easy  to  he  appeased,  which  does  not 
»ee]c  revenge  when  the  good  of  society  would  not  siif- 
fei"  by  the  forgtvi^ness ;  and  which  sees  in  penitence, 
when  the  penitence  is  manifestly  sincere,  not  an  object 
of  hatred,  but  an  object  of  love. 

Such  is  the  infirmity  of  our  nature,  that  there  ia  far 
more  reason  to  apprehend,  in  every  case,  that  we  may 
I  have  erred  in  the  excess  of  our  resentment  than  in 
r  defect  of  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  whit^h  of 
F   t^iese  errors  is  the  less  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of 

ttbe  individual.  He  may  be  very  happy  whoee  resent- 
ment scarcely  reaches  that  point  to  which  the  sympathy 
ofthosc  around  would  accompany  him;  but  he  cannot 
be  happy  whose  habitual  resieutments  go  far  beyond 
that  point.  It  is  of  the  utmost  advantage,  therefore, 
.  for  oar  own  peace,  that  we  should  learn,  as  much  aa 
possible,  to  regard  the  little  vexations  whieh  we  may, 
or  rather  must,  often  raoet  from  the  ill-humour  of 
others,  or  from  the  crossings  and  jarrings  of  interests 
opposite  to  our  own,  with  the  same  patience  with  which 
we  hear  the  occasional  fogs  of  our  changeful  sky.  The 
caprices  of  man  are  as  little  at  our  disposal  as  the 
varieties  of  the  seasons.  Not  to  lay  our  account  with 
these  human  vexations,  is  a  folly  very  similar  to  that  of 
expecting  in  winter  all  the  flowers  and  sunshine  of 
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epriug,  aud  of  lamenting  that  the  snows  and  slitt 
which  have  fallen  everywhere  else  should  have  fallen 
on  our  little  garden. 

I  will  not  affirm  that  man  can  ever  arrive  at  tk 
stoical  ma^auimity  of  being  able  to  say,  with  respwt 
to  every  unjust  aggression  to  which  he  may  be  exposed, 
"  No  one  can  be  guilty  of  a  crime  that  is  great  enough 
to  be  worthy  of  my  emotion."  "  Nullius  tanta  nd^iii- 
tia  est,  ut  motu  meo  digna  sit."  But  we  may  Ik*  »nri.' 
of  this  at  least,  that  the  more  nearly  we  approach  to 
that  magnanimity,  the  more  do  we  save  from  dis- 
quietude our  own  happiness,  and  very  probably  too 
the  happiness  of  all  around  ua. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  injured,"  saye  a 
French  moralist,  with  a  sententiousness  worthy  of 
Seneca,  "it  is  impossible  for  you.  to  be  injured,  M 
in  your  ]>roperty,  or  in  your  self-love.  If  you  are 
injured  in  your  property,  the  laws  defend  you,  ami 
you  may  say  of  him  who  has  injured  you,  This  man 
is  imjust ;  he  will  be  weaker  than  I.  If  you  are  Iinrt 
in  your  self-love^  the  reproaches  which  are  direct*^ 
against  you  must  be  either  well  or  ill  founded.  H 
they  arc  well  founded,  why  have  resentment  against  a 
man  who  makes  you  feel  the  necessity  of  being  wi*r 
or  better  than  you  were  before  'i  If  tlie  reproachff 
are  not  well  founded,  your  conscience  reassures  you; 
and  wftat  vexation  can  ai'iae  in  the  mind  of  him  who 
look-s  back  only  on  >'irtnes  that  delighted  him  when 
present,  and  delight  him  still  in  the  remembraflce^ 
The  reproaches  are  those  either  of  a  friend  or  of  M> 
enemy.  If  they  are  the  reproaches  of  a  friend,  iaf 
to  yourselves,  He  is  my  friend;  he  could  not  mean  to 
offend  me.  If  they  are  the  reproaches  of  an  enem/. 
say  to  yourselves.  This  is  what  1  should  have  expectoJ- 
and  why  then  should  it  astonish  nic  as  if  it  were  some- 


thing  new?  Has  your  enemy  carried  liia  Imtreil  against 
you  80  far  as  to  be  guilty  of  a  crinio  ?  You  aro  already 
too  well  avGiijred."  * 

TIip  emotion  opposite  to  that  of  renentment  is  jjra- 
titUfJe,  that  dcli;^ditful  emotion  of  love  to  him  who  ha^ 
ooaferred  a  kindness  on  us,  the  very  feelinjj  of  which 
is  itself  no  small  part  of  the  benefit  conferred.  It  is 
tliis,  indeed,  wliich  mingles  ui  almost  every  other 
species  of  love,  and  diffuses  in  them  all  additional 

f  charais.  The  child  does  not  love  his  parent  merely 
as  |K}i$sessing  virtues  which  others  around  hnn  posaesa 
}wrhapB  equally ;  he  lovea  him  a.s  his  constant  bene- 
factor, tlie  ]»rolon;;er  of  that  existence  which  he  gave, 
the  provider  against  wants  which  are  not  to  be  felt 
till  the  gracious  provider  for  them  be  himself  probably 
no  more.  When  a  friend  thinks  of  his  friend^  what  a 
long  period  of  reciprocal  good  oHices  does  he  seem  to 
measure  in  a  single  moment  with  his  eye,  what  happi- 
ness conferred,  what  misery  soothed !  It  is  as  if  the 
friendship  itself  expanded  with  the  length  of  that 
bright  tract  of  enjoyment,  the  retro9]>ect  of  which  ia 
fthaost  a  repetition  of  the  pleasure  that  seems  diffused 
over  every  step.  In  the  pure  reciprocations  of  con- 
jugal regard  all  this  friendshij)  exists,  and  exists  still 
mwe  intimately  and  closely.  The  emotion  is  not  felt 
fis  gratitude,  indeed ;  for  every  interest  is  so  much 
BniteJ.  that  a  kindness  confen*ed  and  a  kindness  re- 
ceived are  in  such  a  case  scarcely  to  be  di.stinguished. 
Tliere  is  happiness  flowing  from  each  to  each ;  and 
Uic  gratitude  which  each  feels,  is  perhaps,  if  wo  con- 
sider it  only  as  the  emotion  of  the  object  that  receives 
pleasure,  due  as  much  from  the  heart  which  has  con- 
iecred,  as  from  the  heart  which  has  seemed  more 
ily  to  receive  it.  Hnt  still  the  remembrance  of 
'  He  St  Lambert,  torn.  ii. 
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this  mutual  intercliange  of  tender  wishes  and  enj 
niente,  of  delights,  and  consolations  that  were  aim 
delights,  is  no  small  part  of  the  general  comp 
emotion  which  renders  the  Ioto  of  those  who  h 
long  loved  as  permanent  as  it  is  pure. 

Tbe  seasons  thus,  ^ 

As  censeless  round  a  jarriDg  world  ih^j  roll,        ^M 
StilL  G-ad  them  happy,  aad  oausetiting  Spriug 
Stiedi  her  owa.  rosy  garland  on  their  lieada; 
Till  eveubg  comos  at  last,  acrene  and  mild. 
When,  after  tlie  long  vernal  day  of  life, 
£namour'J  more^  as  more  remembrance  awella 
Witlt  many  a  proof  uf  recollected  lore,  ^H 

Together  dovni  they  sink  in  social  sleep  ;  ^| 

Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 
To  scenes  where  love  and  bli^  immortal  reign.' 

With  what  happy  influence  has  Hearen  thus 
mankind  to  benevolence,  by  making  kindness  delij 
ful  both  to  him  who  is  the  object  of  it,  and  to  ] 
who  confers  it !  If  no  pleasure  had  been  attaGhe( 
virtue,  we  might  still  indeed  have  been  virtuous; 
we  should  have  felt  as  if  walking,  at  the  commao^ 
some  power  whom  it  would  be  guilt  to  disobey,  al 
a  world  of  darkness.  The  pleasure  that  flows  aro 
us  in  acts  of  mutual  kindness,  is  like  the  sunsh 
that  is  light  and  gladness  to  our  path ;  and  if 
owed  no  other  gratitude  to  our  Creator,  we  she 
owe  it  for  this  at  least,  that  he  has  made  gratit 
itself  go  delightful. 

'  Thomson's  Seasonn;  Spring,  v.  1163-1173. 
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Reinupsctive  Smotiotu^  having  direct  Reference  to  curteleee. — 
1 .  Simpie  H^ret  and  Oladnees,  armngfron  Bvenlt  icAich  tee 
eannot  eonfrnl. — 2.  Moral  Regret  and  Gladneee^  ariting  from 
our  own  Actions. 

Ik  my  last  Lecture,  Gentleraen,  I  considered  our 
emotions  of  anger  and  gratitude,  those  retrospectire 
emotions  which  have  direct  reference  to  others.  The 
affections  of  this  order  which  are  next  to  be  considered 
bj  113,  are  those  which  relate  more  directly  to  our- 
Bclves;  and,  in  the  first  place,  those  emotions  of  simple 
regret  or  gladness  with  which  we  look  back  on  past 
events,  as  mere  events  of  advantage  or  disadvantage 
to  us,  without  including  any  notion  of  our  own  moral 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  conduct. 

I  have  already,  in  treating  of  melancholy  and  cheer- 
ftjlneas,  considered  emotions  very  nearly  akin  to  these; 
the  great  distinction  being  in  the  feeling  of  a  parti- 
cular object  of  the  emotion,  which  is  essential  to  the 
complex  vivid  feeling  in  one  case,  and  which  does  not 
exist  in  the  other  case.  We  are  melancholy,  often 
without  knowing  why  we  are  melancholy ;  cheerful, 
i^thout  knowing  why  we  are  more  cheerful  at  one 
particular  time  than  at  another.  But  when  we  feel 
regret^  we  know  what  it  is  which  we  regret ;  when 
■'^^efeel  a  joyful  satisfaction,  we  know  what  it  is  which 
gladilens  us ;  and  our  emotions,  as  felt  by  us,  have  a 
(direct  reference  to  their  causes,  the  conception  of 
"^hich  co-exists  with  them  in  one  complex  state  of 
^ind.  Melancholy,  indeed,  is  often  the  result  of 
'egret,  as  cheerfulness  is  of  any  extraordinary  joy; 
*hat  is  to  gay,  we  are  grieved  at  some  event,  and  our 
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niiud  afterwards,   of  itself,   coutinues   in  a  state 
sadness,  without  any  thought  of  its  cause ;   we 
gladdened  by  gome   particular  event,   and  our  mind, 
afterwards,  of  itself,  without  the  remembrance  of  the- 
cause  of  joy,  continues  in  a  state  in  which  happiness 
seeuia  to  be  n  pai't  of  its  very  esseuce ;  as  if  not  to  b*-? 
happy  and  not  to  exist  were  nearly  the  sanie.     The 
immediate  and  the  retrospective  emotions,  however, 
which  we  distiu^'uish  by  the  peculiar  names  of  rael- 
ancliuly  and  cheerfulness  in  the  one  case,  regret  anrf 
gladness   in   the  other  case,  are  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  that  reference  to  the  past,  the  retrospective 
feeling  which  does  or  does  not  attend  them. 

As  a  mere  vivid  feeling,  indeed,  the  regret  which 
atfects  us  on  any  unfortunate  occurrence,  may,  on 
ininnte  analysis,  be  found  to  be  the  same,  or  at  least 
nearly  the  same,  as  the  genei-al  melancholy  or  sadness 
which  we  feel,  without  thiukiug  of  its  cause;  thv 
regret  differing  from  the  melancholy,  not  as  a  mere 
vivid  feeling  of  emotion,  but  merely  as  a  complex 
state  of  the  mind — of  which  sadness  is  a  part — diffcre 
from  the  simpler  state,  in  which  sadness  is  all  that 
constitutes  the  momentary  feeling.  If  this  analysis 
be  accurate,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  the  terms  may  be 
truly  convertible ;  so  that  regret  may  he  said  to  Iw 
only  mehiucholy  combined  with  the  conception  of  a 
cause  of  the  melancholy  ;  and  melancholy  itself  to  be 
only  regret,  abstracted  from  the  conception  of  iU 
cause.  A  simihu-  minute  analysis, — by  separating,  iu 
every  complex  emotion,  that  part  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  i>eculiarly  constituting  the  vivid  feelinii! 
which  is  marked  by  tliat  name,  from  the  conception 
of  the  object,  which  may  or  may  not  accompauy  it, 
and  which  may  be  various,  when  the  emotion  itself,  ai 
a  mere  emotion,  is  tli 
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cases,  so  as  to  reduce,  with  sufficient  philosophic  pre- 
cision, the  vocahaUuy  of  our  feelings  of  this  class,  aa 
ementary  feelinga,  to  the  very  few  which  L  enume- 
rated in  entering  on  the  consideration  of  our  emotioiiH. 
I  have  preferred,  however,  for  the  reasons  repeatedly 
stated  by  me,  the  consideration  of  our  emotiona  iu 
that  complex   fonu   in   wliich   they   usually   present 
themselves;  since  tlie  consideration  of  tliein  in  this 
state  of  complexity  in  which  they  usually  exist  Jias 
tnatiy  advantages,  and  does  not  preclude  the  analysis 
which  may  be  necessary  for  pointing  out  to  you,  hi 
oacli  complex  emotion,  the  elementary  feelings  that 
jioem  to  compose  it.      There  are  clear  and  definite 
lines  of  distinction  which  the  emotions  in  their  com- 
plex fonii  present,  that  are  themselves  too  striking  to 
be  neglected  as  principles  of  arrangement;  and  there 
are  bearint^s  on  pnictical  ethics,  which  it  seemed  to 
me  still  more  important  to  point  out  to  yon, — rela- 
tions which   tiie  systematic  review  of  our  emotions 
— together  with  the  various  objects  of  our  emotions, 
that  give  them  their  common  distinctive  names,  and 
that,  if  they  do  not  alter  the  very  nature  of  the  vivid 
feelings  themselves,  at  least  diversify  thera  in  mtiny 
important  aspects — affords   an    easy  opportimity   of 
developing,   but  wliich    would    be   lost   in    the  more 
general  consideration  of  them,  if  arranged  aa  mere 
elementary  feelings,  without  regard  to  their  objects. 

Though  tlie  regret,  then,  which  we  feel  in  thinking 
of  any  unfortunate  event,  and  the  gladness  which  we 
feel  in  thinking  of  any  event  that  has  been,  or  pro- 
mises to  be  beneficial,  may,  as  mere  vivid  feelings  of 
emotion,  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the  more 
permanent  feelings  of  joy  or  sa,dness,  which  we  term 
cheerfulness  or  melancholy,  that  continue,  without  any 
reference  of  the  mind  to  the  past  events  which  may 
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have  given  occasion  to  them,  still  tbe  retrospective 
reference  ia  so  important  a  part  of  the  complex  whole, 
that  the  emotion  which  involves  this  reference  may 
admit,  with  advantage^  of  separate  consideration. 

The  emotions  which  we  are  now  considering  may 
be  regarded,  in  their  almost  infinite  relations,  as  tie 
great  diversifiers  of  the  happiness  of  our  days;  very 
nearly  as  light  and  sliade,  that  flow  over  ever3rthiiig 
around  us,  are  the  diveraifiers  of  that  physical  scene 
of  things,  on  which  we  are  placed.  How  few  evente 
can  happen,  that  have  any  direct  relation  to  ourselves, 
which  may  not  be  productive  of  some  greater  or  lesj 
degree  of  gladness  or  regret ;  and,  far  from  being  thw 
confined  to  events  which  primarily  relate  to  us,  our 
emotions  of  this  kind  not  merely  extend  to  every 
thing  that  can  happen  within  the  wide  circle  of  our 
friendship  or  acquaintance,  but  seem  to  diffuse  them- 
selves over  the  most  distant  ages  and  climes,  afi  if  we 
had  a  direct  and  [uiuiary  interest  in  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  the  whole  hnnmn  race,  If  everything  at 
which  we  rejoice  or  grieve  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day  could  be  imagined  to  us  at  once,  as  we  gather  into 
one  wide  landscape  the  lake  and  the  vales  and  the  rocky 
summits  which  we  have  slowly  traversed,  it  would  k 
one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  that  could  be  present- 
ed, of  the  social  and  sympathetic  nature  of  man. 

Even  of  the  events  by  which  our  personal  interest 
is  more  immediately  affected,  and  in  which  our  regret 
or  gladness,  therefore,  might  seem  exclusively  personal, 
how  few  are  there  which  have  not  some  relation  to 
others ;  or  rather,  how  few  arc  there  of  which  othere 
are  not  the  immediate  authors !  What  we  term 
chance  or  fortune,  in  all  those  events  of  our  life  wbicli 
we  characterize  us  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  is  only« 
shorter  tenn  for  expressing  the  actions  of  others  in 
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their  unintended  relation  to  ua ;  and  in  the  friendBhips 
and  thousand  rivalries  of  life,  how  much  of  intentional 
good  or  evil  is  to  be  added  to  what  is  casual !  There 
is  perhaps  scarcely  a  single  success  of  which  we  give 
the  praise  to  our  own  prudent  conduct,  that,  if  others 
had  acted  differently,  might  not  have  been  adverse  to 
lbs,  rather  than  prosperous. 

I     Regret  and  gladness,  as  thus  arising  from  events 
Nvhich  are,  in  most  instances,  absolutely  independent 
of  our  conduct,  may  seem  at  first  to  be  themselves,  in 
these  instances,  equally  independent  of  any  conduct 
on  our  part.     But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
Though  the  events  may  be  independent,  the  feelings 
which   they  awake   in   us  may   depend,   in    a   great 
l^casure,  on   our  own  former   feelings.      The   same 
power  of  habit  which  influences  the  particular  sug- 
gestions of  our  trains  of  thought,  influences  also  the 
particular  emotions  which  arise  in  different  individuals, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  same  events;  because  the 
train  of  thought  itself  cannot  be  different  without  a 
corresponding  diversity   of  the   emotions,  that  vary 
krith  the  varying  images.     How  few  events  are  pro- 
ptnctive  only  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  !     By  far 
'  the  greater  number  are  productive  of  both  :  of  advan- 
tage which,  if  it  existed  alone,  would  excite  gladness — 
of  disadvantage  which,  if  it  existed  alone,  would  excite 
kregret,  and  of  which,  as  existing  together,  the  resulting 
emotion  is  different,  according  to  the  preponderance 
of  the  opposing  causes  of  regret  or  gladness ;  that  is  to 
ly,  according  as  more  or  fewer  images  of  regret  or 
jladness  spontaneously  arise  to  our  mind,  or  accortling 
as  we  examine  and  analyze,  more  or  less  fully,  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sources  of  mingled  joy  and 
sorrow.      There  are  many  advantages^  of  what   is 
ippareutly  evil,  that  cannot  be  known  to  us,  unless 
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we  reflect  on  consequences  which  are  not  iuimctliately 
apparent;  many  evils  of  what  is  apparently  profitable, 
that  may  be  discovered,  in  like  niauner,  but  discovered 
only  after  reflection.  We  cannot  change  events. 
indeed,  in  many  instances;  but  iu  all  of  these,  the 
aspect  of  events,  at  leasts  may  be  changfid,  as  our 
attention  is  more  or  less  tnrned  to  the  consequences 
that  may  result  from  them.  To  wisli  U,  in  this  case, 
almost  to  produce  what  we  wish.  Our  very  desire  uf 
tracing  the  conee([uences  that  are  favourable  to  our 
happiness,  will  be  followed  by  the  suggestion  of  these, 
rather  than  of  others,  in  the  same  manner  as  onr 
other  desires  are  ulw.iys  followed  by  the  suggestion 
of  images  accordant  with  them.  Our  mere  intention 
of  describing  a  beautiful  landscape,  for  example, 
which  is  but  a  desire  like  any  other  of  our  desires,  \i 
followed  by  the  images  of  raral  beauty,  that  rise,  in 
succession,  to  our  choice,  when,  if  our  intention  had 
been  to  describe  the  horrors  of  some  scene  of  ru^e<i* 
uefiS  and  desolation,  that  principle  of  spontaneous  sng' 
gestion,  to  which,  in  such  a  case  of  picturing,  we  give 
a  peculiar  name,  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  power,  am! 
term  it  fency,  would  have  presented  to  us,  indecl,  Si 
many  images  aa  in  the  gayer  landscape,  but  images  of 
a  very  different  kind.  With  what  varied  conceptions 
was  the  mind  of  Milton  fiUeJ,  when,  after  describing 
Pandemonium  aud  its  guilty  inhaljitants,  he  seemed 
to  breathe,  as  it  were,  a  purer  atmosphere  of  freshnefis 
and  delight,  in  describing  the  groves  of  Paradise,  and 
that  almost  celestial  pair,  whose  majestic  innoccnoe 
Beemed  of  itself  to  indicate  the  recent  presence  of  the 
God  from  whom  they  came,  and  without  whom,  to 
enjoy  at  ouco,  and  to  animate  it,  even  Paradise  itself 
would  have  been  a  desert !  In  this  sudden  change  of 
conceptions  that  crowded  on  hie  imagination,  the  raind 


of  Milton  was  still  itself  the  mma.  The  images,  in 
all  their  variety,  arose  still  uccording  to  the  same 
simple  laws  of  suggestion.  They  arose  variously,  only 
because  a  single  wish  of  liis  niintl  was  varied.  He 
had  resolved  to  describe  the  maguificeut  horrors  of  an 
infei-nal  palace:  be  resolved  afterwards  to  describe 
the  delightful  magnificence  of  nature,  as  it  might  seem 
to  have  shone  in  original  beauty,  when  it  still  reflected 
that  smile  of  its  Creator  which  pronounced  it  to  be 
good ;  and  all  which  would  have  been  necessary  to 
reverse  the  whole  store  of  imagery,  to  convert  Paradise, 
in  his  mind,  into  the  burning  hikp,  and  PandemuTiiuni 
itself  into  the  bowers  of  Eden,  would  have  been  the 
change  of  that  single  wish  wliich  seemed  almost  to 
have  been  creative.  If  our  desire  is  thus  capable  of 
modifying  the  whole  train  of  suggestionj  in  that  i)ro- 
cess  in  which  the  mind  is  said  to  invent,  it  is  not  loss 
capable  of  modifying  it  in  cases  iu  which  we  never 
think  that  we  are  inventive.  In  the  whole  train  of 
our  thought,  our  conceptions,  and  the  attendant  emo- 
tions which  they  induce,  still  correspond  with  our 
prevalent  wishes.  When  an  occurrence  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  and  evil,  the  good  may  ariae  to  us, 
because  our  general  frame  of  mind  is  accordant  with 
wishes,  and,  therefore,  witii  conceptions  of  good ;  or 
the  evil  only  may  arise  to  that  gloomy  spirit  which 
does  not  find  good,  merely  because  it  does  not  seek  to 
find  it.     A  ditlerent  general  character  of  thought,  the 

^ associations,  perhaps,  of  a  few  years>  a  single  prevail- 
ing notion,  may  iu  this  way  be  sufficient,  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  eveut,  to  convert  gladness  into 
regret,  regret  itself  into  gladness. 

Kven  when  the  same  event  is  thus  viewed  by  two 
dift'erent  minds,  and  the  same  consequences,  in  every 
other  respect,  arise  to  both  nuuds,  how  important  a 


diiFereuce  must  there  be  in  the  general  resulting  en 
tion,  according  as  the  two  minds  are  more  or  1 
accustomed  to  view  all  the  events  of  nature  aa  a  p 
of  a  great  design,  of  which  the  Author  is  the  be 
volent  wilier  of  happiness,  or  of  the  means  of  haj 
ness !  The  mere  difi'erence  of  the  habit,  in  this  respi 
is  to  the  iudividuals  almost  the  same  thing,  as  if 
events  themselves  had  been  in  their  own  absol 
nature  diversified. 

The  same  events,  therefore,  in  external  circumstan 
exactly  the  same,  may  be  productive  to  the  mind 
emotions  that  are  very  different,  according  to  its  c 
stitutional  diversities  or  acquired  habits,  or  e' 
according  to  slight  accidents  of  the  day  or  of  the  he 
We  may  rejoice  when  others  would  grieve,  or  gri' 
when  others  would  rejoice,  according  as  circumstan 
arise  to  our  reflection,  different  from  tiiose  wh 
would  occur  to  them.  Nor  is  the  influence  necessa] 
less  powerful  on  our  views  of  the  future  than  on  i 
views  of  the  past.  We  desire  often,  in  like  manr 
what  is  evil  for  us  upon  the  whole,  by  thinking 
some  attendant  good ;  as  we  fear  what  is  good, 
thinking  only  of  some  attendant  evil.  The  vanity 
human  ^Nnshes  is,  in  this  way,  proverbial.  We  do  i 
need  those  memorable  inetaneea  which  Juvenal  1 
selected,  to  convince  ua  how  destructive,  in  cert 
joircumstances,  may  be  the  attainment  of  objects  tl 
seem  to  us,  when  we  wish  for  them,  to  comprehend 
that  is  desirable.  The  gods,  says  that  great  moral! 
have  overwhelmed  in  ruin  whole  multitudes,  merely 
indulging  them  with  every  thing  for  which  they  prayi 

Evertere  dotnos  tots^  optaatibus  ipsU 
Di  faciles.' 


•  Sat.  X.  V.  7,  8. 


What  is  shown,  in  such  cases,  only  hi  the  fatal 
result,  to  those  whose  scanty  discrimination  sees  only 
ivliat  is  or  has  been,  and  not  what  is  to  be,  may  in 
some  respects  be  anticipated  by  more  discerning  minds, 
that  would  feel  sadness,  therefore,  at   events  which 
might  seem  to  others  to  be  subjects  only  of  congratu- 
l£Ltion.     Sagacity,  when  it  exists  in  any  high  degree, 
is    itself  almost  that  second  sight  in  which  the  super- 
Bt>itions  of  the  wilder  districts  of  this  country  put  so 
much  confidence.     It  looks  far  before,  into  the  futurity 
that  is  closed  to  common  eyes.     It  sees  the  gloom  in 
which  gaiety  is  to  terminate,  the  happiness  that  is  to 
dawn  on  affliction,  as,  by  supposed  supernatural  revela- 
tion, the  Seer's  quick  but  gloomy  eye  views  in  the 
(lance  and  merriment  of  evening  the  last  struggles 
of  him  who  is  the  next  morniug  to  perish  in  the  waves ; 
or  when  a  whole  family  is  weeping  for  the  shipwrecked 
Bon  or  brother,  beholds  on  a  sudden,  with  a  wild  and 
mysterious  delight,  that  moment  of  joy  when  the  well- 
known  voice  of  him  who  is  lamented  with  so  many 
tears,  is  to  be  heard  again,  as  he  returns,  in  safety  to 
the  cottage  door. 

It  is  not  on  the  nature  of  the  mere  event,  then,  that 
the  gladness  or  regret  which  it  excites  wholly  depends, 
but  in  part  also  on  the  habits  and  discernment  of  the 
mind  which  considers  it ;  and  we  are  thus,  in  a  great 
nieaaure,  creators  of  our  own  happiness,  not  in  the 
3<itioas  merely  which  seem  more  strictly  to  depend  on 
''Ur  will,  but  on  those  foreign  events  which  might  have 
so^med  at  first  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  us. 


Jf  even  simple  gladness  and  regret,  however,  depend 
'^  some  measure  on  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
^*^e  emotions  which  we  are  next  to  consider  depend  on 
^^em  still  more. 
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These  are  the  emotiona  wliich  attend  our  mon 
trospects  of  our  past  actions,  the  remorse  whicli  i 
on  the  thought  of  our  guilt,  the  opposite  emoti 
delight  which  attends  the  romerab ranees  of  wl 
comniouly  termed  a  good  conscience. 

I  have  already  treated  of  the  emotions  whici 
distinctive  to  us  of  vice  and  virtue  in  general ;  bi 
emotions  with  whicli  we  regard  the  virtues  and 
of  others,  are  very  different  from  those  with  whi< 
regard  the  same  vices  and  virtues  as  our  own.  ' 
is  the  distinctive  moral  feeling,  indeed,  in  both  « 
whether  the  generous  sacrifice,  or  the  malignant 
city  which  we  consider,  be  tlie  deed  of  auoth( 
of  our  own  heroic  kindness  or  guilty  passion ;  l 
the  one  case  there  is  something  far  more  than 
approbation,  however  pleaamg,  or  mere  disapprob 
however  disagreeable.  There  is  the  droa.dfnl  i 
regret  arising  from  the  certainty  that  we  have  ifi 
ed  ourselves  unworthy  of  the  love  of  man  and  o: 
approbation  of  our  God  ;  or  the  most  delightful  i 
convictions,  that  but  for  our  life  the  world  would 
been  less  virtuous  and  happy^  and  that  we  are  no 
worthy  of  that  highest  of  privileges,  the  privilej 
fearlessly  adoring  him,  whom  if  we  worship  truly 
that  gnititude  wliich  looks  beyond  the  moment  oi 
fering,  to  the  happiness  of  every  world  and  of  c 
age,  it  matters  but  little  though  the  place  of  our  t 
ation  should  bo  a  dungeon  or  a  scaffold. 

When  we  look  to  some  oppressor  in  the  ma^ 
cence  of  hie  unjust  power,  surrounded  with  thosi 
ferior  tyrants,  that,  while  they  execute  their  poi 
of  delegated  guilt,  tremble  at  the  very  glance  of 
whose  frown  can  make  tliem  nothing ;  with  an 
whom  victory  after  victory  has  rendered  as  illustr 
as  slaves  that  carry  slavery  with  them,  and  spreji 
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ivlierever  tlieir  arms  prevail,  can  hope  to  ho ;  when 
we  enter  the  chambers  of  state  in  which  he  gives  him- 
self to  public  Tiew,  and  see  only  the  festival,  and  listen 
only  to  voices  that  are  either  happy,  or  seem  to  be 
ha^ppy,  docs  all  tliis  s])lendour  impose  upon  our  heart, 
a.s  it  would  half-seduce  our  senses  into  momentaiy 
admiration  ?     Do  wo  think  that  God  haa  reserved  all 
punishment  for  another  world,  and  that  wickedness 
hzxs  110  feelings  but  tliose  of  triumph  in  the  yeard  of 
earthly  sway  which  consummate  its  atrocities  ?    There 
a.re  hours  in  which  the  tyrant  is  not  seen,  the  very 
reiBembrance  of  which,  in  the  hours  in  which  he  is 
seen,  darkens  to  his  gloomy  gaze  that  pomp  which  is 
splendour  to  every  eye  but  his  ;  and  that,  even  on  caiih, 
avenge  mth  awful  retribution,  the  wrongs  of  the  vir- 
tuous.    The  victim  of  liis  jealous  dread,  who,  with  a 
frame  wasted  by  disease,  and  almost  about  to  release 
his  spirit  to  a  liberty  that  is  immortal,  is  slumbering 
and  dreaming  of  heaven  ou  the  straw  that  scarcely 
covers  the  damp  earth  of  his  dungeon, — if  he  could 
know  at  that  very  hour  what  thoughts  are  present  to 
the  conscience  of  him  who  doomed  him  to  this  sopul- 
■  ohre,  and  who  is  lying  sleepless  on  his  bed  of  state, 
though  for  a  moment  the  knowledge  of  the  vengeance 
_  anight  he  gratifying,  would  almost  shrink   the  very 
f  moment  after  from   the  contemplation  of  honor  so 
hopeless,  and  wish  that  the  vengeance  were  less  severe. 
"  'Ihink  not,"  says  Cicero,  "  that  guilt  requires  the 
'>Uniing  torches  of  tlie  Furies  to  agitate  and  torment 
it.      Their   own  frauds,  their  crimes,  their   remem- 
^>ttinces  of  the  past,  their  terrors  of  the  future,  these 
are  the  domestic  furies  that  are  ever  present  to  the 
luind  of  the  impious." — "  Nolitecuim  pntare,  qnemad- 
iiiodum  in  fahnlis  saepenumero  videtis,  eos,  <|ui  ali- 
ijiiid  impie  seclerateque  commiserint,  agitari  et  perter- 


reri  Furiarum  taedis  ardentibus :  sua  quemque 
et  suua  terror  maxime  vexat ;  suum  quemque  8 
agitat,  aiucntiaquc  afficit ;   suae  malae  cogitat 
conscientiaeque  aniuii  terrent.     Hac  aunt  impiia 
duae  doinesticaeque  Furiae." ' 

The  instance  which  I  have  now  cliosen  is  that 
species  of  g^ilt  with  the  conscious  remembrani 
which  few  of  the  great  multitude  of  mankind  a 
agitated.  But  those  who  cannot  oppress  king 
may  yet  oppress  families  and  individuals.  Then 
scale  of  iniquity  that  descends  from  the  imperial  t; 
to  the  meanest  of  the  moh ;  and  there  are  feclin 
remorse  that  correspond,  not  with  the  extent  o: 
power,  but  with  the  guilty  wishes  of  the  offender, 
the  obscurest  hovel,  on  the  most  sordid  bed,  ther 
sleepless  hours  of  the  same  sort  of  agony  which  i 
in  his  palace  by  him  who  has  been  the  scourge 
haps  of  half  the  nations  of  the  globe.  There  are  n 
around  that  pillow,  which,  in  the  drama  or  roia 
indeed,  would  form  no  brilliant  picture,  but  wbicl 
not  the  less  horrible  to  him  whose  means,  but 
whose  wishes  of  luiquity,  have  been  confined  tc 
little  frauds  that  have  swallowed  up  the  pittau( 
some  widow,  or  seduced  into  the  same  career  of 
with  himself  the  yielding  gentleness  of  some  inn< 
heart.  To  the  remorse  of  such  a  mind,  there  an 
even  the  same  consolations,  if  I  may  apply  the 
of  consolation  to  that  dreadful  relief  which,  in  rei 
ing  horror  less  felt  for  the  instant,  truly  aggi-avatt 
ultimate  amount.  The  power  of  making  armies  nai 
though  it  be  only  to  new  desolation, — of  alterii 
an  instant  the  fate  of  kingdoms,  though  it  be  on 
render  kingdoms  more  wretched, — has  yet  somei 

'  Orftt,  pro  Sex.  Roacio  Amerino,  aeot.  24,  edit,  GruUjr.i 
others. 
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in  it  which,  by  its  greatness,  occupies  the  miud;  ami 
the  tumult  of  war,  luid  the  glory  of  victory,  and  the 
very  multitude  of  those  Vfho  bow  the  knee  and  tremble 
as  they  solicit  favour  or  deprecate  wra.tb,  atford  at 
least  a  source  of  distraction  to  the  miud,  though  they 
can  afford  no  more.  These  sources  of  distraction  the 
petty  villain  cannot  share.  His  villanies  present  to 
him  no  other  images  than  those  of  tlie  insignificant 
profits  which  he  has  perhaps  already  squandered,  and 
the  miseries  which  he  has  made.  There  are  no  crowds 
of  flatterers  to  aid  the  feeble  efforts  with  which  ho 
etrives  to  forget  the  past,  lie  is  hft  with  nothing 
more  than  his  conscience,  and  his  j»ower  of  doing  still 
more  evil ;  and  he  has  recourse  to  this  desperate  ex- 
pedient, which,  desperate  as  it  is,  is  still  less  dreadful 
than  his  horror  of  the  past.  He  adds  villany  to  vil- 
ImiJ",  not  so  much  for  any  new  profit,  as  to  have  some- 
thing which  may  occupy  him,  producing  wretchedness 
after  wretchedness  around  him,  as  for  as  his  little 
sphere  extends,  till  his  sense  of  remorse  is  at  last 
almost  stupified ;  and  he  derives  thus  a  sort  of  dread- 
fiJ  mitigation  of  suffering,  from  the  very  circumstances 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  the  aggravation  of  his 
ntisery. 

In  these  cases  of  fraud  and  cruelty*  the  progress  of 
guilt,  in  every  stage  of  it,  might  have  brought  to  the 
luind  of  the  guilty  the  evil  on  which  he  was  entering, 
^^  the  evil  which  he  was  aggiavating.  But  what  deep 
remorse  arises  often  to  minds  originally  of  better  hopes, 
tbat,  in  entering  on  the  veiy  caieer  which  has  plunged 
them  in  vice,  saw  uo  images  but  those  of  social  plea- 
sure ;  and  that,  after  many  years  of  heedless  dissipa- 
tion have  elapsed,  look  back  on  the  years  which  have 
heen  so  strangely  consumed,  almost  with  the  astonish- 
jnent»  though  not  with  tlie  comfort,  of  one  who  looks 
VOL.  m.  X 
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back  on  some  frightful  dream,  and  who  scarcely  knoTS 
whether  he  is  awake. 

Soft  as  tbe  gossamer,  in  eumtncr  shades. 

Extends  its  twinkling  line  from  epray  to  spray, 

Ocjutly  as  sleep  the  weary  lids  Invades, 

So  soft,  so  gently,  Pleaeure  mines  her  way.' 

At  the  very  suggestions  of  fraud  aud  cruelty,  the 
heart  shrinks  instantly  with  a  horror  which  saves  from 
the  guilt  of  iujuetice  or  oppression  all  those  whose 
minds  are  not  unworthy  of  better  feelings ;  but  tlie 
suggestions  of  pleasure  present  nothing  to  the  mind,  at 
least  till  indulgence  have  become  excessive,  with  wkich 
any  feelings  of  loathing  and  abhorrence  can  be  associ- 
ated. The  corruption  of  the  mind  goes  on  sileatl.r, 
and  gives  no  alarm,  till  tbe  mind  is  already  too  cor- 
rupt to  be  capable  of  the  vigorous  effort  which  would 
be  necessary  for  shaking  off  a  power  that  shackles  and 
debases  it ;  but  which  seems  still  rather  to  seduce  tliaii 
to  oppress,  and  which  is  scarcely  bated  by  the  unfor- 
tunate victim,  even  while  it  appears  to  him  to  have 
destroyed  his  happiness  for  ever. 

0  ireachcrous  Conecienco!     While  ahe  seema  to  aleep 

On  roao  and  myrtle,  lull'd  with  eireu  song; 

While  silt)  seems,  noddhig  o'er  her  charge,  to  drop 

Oil  headloDf^  appetite,  tLe  sliicketi'd  rein. 

And  give  us  up  to  licence,  unrecall'd, 

UmuarU'd — See,  from  behind  her  jiecret  stand. 

The  tily  iufcimier  minutes  every  fjiult. 

And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills. 

Kot  tiie  grO'Ss  act  aloue  employs  her  pen  ; 

She  reconnoitres  Fancy's  airy  band, 

A  watchful  foe, — the  formidable  spy 

Lifltening,  o'erhoans  the  whispers  of  our  camp. 

Our  dawning  puqiioses  of  heart  explores, 

And  steals  our  wishes  of  Jnic[uity.^ 


1 


•  Mickle,  caiito  i. 

'  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Boolt  IT.  r.  250-269. 
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It  is  not,  however,  only  when  health,  and  fortune, 
tnd  dignity,  and  the  affection  of  those  whom  we  love, 
ta^e  been  completely  sacrificed,  tha>t  conscience  comes 
>oldly  forward  and  proclaims  a  guilt  of  which  we  were 
ittle  dreaming.     There  are  thoughts  of  higher  objects 
kbat  rise  to  the  mind,  with  an  accusation  which  it  is 
quick  to  feel,  but  which   it  hastens  to  forget,  in  a 
repetition  of  the  idle  and  profitless,  and  worse  than 
profitless,  enjoyment.    At  length  the  accuisation,  whtcli 
cannot  be  suppressed,  is  heard  with  a  more  painful  im- 
patience, but  with  au  impatience  which  leads  only  to 
a  wilder  riot,  in  the  hope  of  stilling  murmurs  which 
are  not  to  be  stilled. 

Tlio  low 

And  aotdid  gravitation  of  hU  Powers 
To  ft  vUo  clod,  so  draws  hiiu,  wttli  such  fotco 
Resistless,  from  the  centre  he  should  seek, 
That  he  at  last  furgcts  it.     AU  Kis  h()i)*a 
Tend  downward  ;  hia  anibitiott  ia  to  sink, — 
To  reach  a  depth,  profounder  atill,  and  atiE 
Prafinmder,  iu  the  futhoioiosa  abyss 
Of  folly,  plunging  in  pursuit  of  death. 
Hut  ure  he  gain  tho  comfortloas  repo^ 
He  6eeka,  and  aci|uie9Cenpe  of  Lid  «oi)l 
In  HeavDn  renouncing  exile,  he  endurea — 
What  does  he  not,  from  lust^j  oppuaed  in  vain 
And  threatcuiii^  '  conscnence — Itiot  is  not  loud 
Nor  drank  enough  to  drown  it.    In  the  midst 
Of  laughter,  hia  compuoctiuns  are  aiucere, 
And  Lo  abhors  the  jest  by  which  li«  shineH.  ' 

On  the  happiness  which  attends  the  remembrance 
^^  a  life  of  virtue,  it  would  surely  be  unnecessary  to 
enlarge.  It  ia  a  happiness  of  which  even  the  guilty, 
l^liough  they  may  be  incapable  of  conceiving  all  its 
<leljght,  yet  know  sufficiently  the  value  to  look  to  it 

'  Self-reproaching — Orig. 

»  Cowpei'a  Taak,  Btwk  V.  v,  587-600,  and  CU-617. 
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with  wisbes  that  do  not  covet  it  the  less  for  coveting' 
it  hopelessly.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  a  world 
in  which  tIcb  is  so  abundant,  there  yet  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  only  object  of  desire,  which  is  truly 
universal,  is  the  delight  of  a  good  conscience.  The 
pleasures  of  power  and  splendour  and  indolent  luxury, 
strong  as  their  sway  is  over  the  gieater  Tiumber  of 
minds^  find  yet  some  minds  to  which  they  are  objects 
either  of  indifference  or  contempt.  But  who  is  there 
who  lias  ever  said  in  his  own  soul,  in  forming  plansof 
future  life,  Let  me  live  and  die  without  the  remem- 
brance of  a  single  good  action?  There  are  crimes, 
indeed,  conceived  and  perpetrated  with  little  regard  to 
that  virtue,  which  is  for  the  time  abandoned.  But 
there  is  still  some  distant  vision  of  repentance,  anil 
better  thoughts,  which  are  to  be  the  happiness  of  old 
ago  at  least,  that  is  present  to  the  most  profligate. 
when  lie  ventures  to  look  forward  to  old  age,  au'J  tD 
that  event  by  which  age  must  at  last  be  terminated. 
It  ia  not  because  virtue  is  wholly  despised  that  guilt 
exists ;  but  the  great  misery  is,  that  the  uncertain 
duration  of  life  allows  the  guilty  to  look  forward  to 
years  that  are  perhaps  never  to  arrive,  and  to  postpone 
every  better  purpose  till  their  heart  has  become  inca- 
pable of  shaking  off  the  passions  to  which  it  is  enslaved. 
Yet  still  repentance  and  virtue,  at  some  period,  are 
delightful  objects,  which  they  never  wholly  exclave 
from  their  prospects  of  the  future ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  be  virtuous  without  the  sacrifice  of  vice, 
they  would  not  delay  the  happiness  fur  a  single  instant 
The  happiness  of  having  something,  in  past  yearsj 
on  which  to  look  back  with  delight,  is  then  a  hapi't- 
ness  which  is  the  wish  of  all ;  and  if  it  were  a  thing 
that  could  be  plundered  like  mere  wealth,  or  invaded 
and  usurped  like  honours  and  dignities,  it  would  pro- 
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bly  be  one  of  the  first  things  on  which  the  roliber 
mill  lay  his  Tiolcat  hands,  and  which  even  the  most 
Folous  aspirer  after  the  moat  frivolous  trappings  of 
urtly  honour  would  wish  to  obtain  as  soon,  at  least 
nost  as  soon,  as  that  wand  or  rihhon  to  which  his 
ibition  is  obliged  to  be  at  present  limited.  Tliis, 
wever,  though  it  is  the  only  possession  which  is  safe 
HO  violence  or  fraud,  is  still  safe  from  these.  The 
rant,  with  all  his  power,  cannot  divest  of  it  the  most 
Ipless  of  those  on  whom  his  tyranny  is  exercised  ; 
cannot  purchase  it,  even  for  a  single  moment,  with 
the  treasures  which  he  hag  amassed,  with  all  the 
kIs  which  he  has  desolated,  with  all  that  power 
lich,  in  his  hands,  far  from  facilitating  tho  acquisi- 
%  only  renders  more  hopeless  the  attainment  of 
Dse  delights  of  conscience,  to  which  he  would  still 
itly  aspire. 


Magtio  pater  divum,  eaevo3  punire  fyrannos 

Hand  aliA  ratinno  voHa,  oum  dira  libido 

MoTerit  ingeniiim  ferventi  tincta  voneno  : 

Virtntem  viJcant,  iutabescantque  relictii. 

Anne  magia  Sictili  gomiiorEnt  nora  juvonci, 
I  £t  ma^ns  aurntiH  pendens  laq^uearibus  ensis 
I         Piirj>iirea8  eubter  oerricca  temiit,  Imits, 

Imna  praocipites,  quain  ei  aihi  dicat,  ei  intus 

Pallcut  infelix,  quod  pruxima  iiesuiat  uxor  ?  ' 

ind  it  is  well  for  the  world  that  tho  only  consola- 
1  of  which  the  virtuous  stand  in  need  cannot  be 
!ed  from  virtne  and  usurped  by  vice.  If  the  power- 
could,  by  the  promise  of  a  reward  like  that  which 
Persian  monarch  offered,  obtain  the  means  of 
iUDg  to  themselves,  or  purchasing  at  the  same 
ip  rate  at  which  they  purchase  their  other  plea- 
se, that  new  pleasure  of  virtuous  satisfaction,  which 
^  Pereiue,  Sat.  lii-,  v-  35-43. 
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nothing  but  virtue  can  give,  vice  would  indeed  have 
little  to  restrain  it ;  and  if  he  who  cau  order  the  m- 
tuous  register  of  oppression  to  the  dungeon,  or  to  dis- 
tant exile ;   who  can  separate  him — I  will  not  say 
from  his  home,  and  his  domains,  and  external  dignities, 
for  the  loss  of  these  Is  comparatively  insignificant,  kt 
from  all  those  whom  he  loves  and  honours ;  from  tkt 
conjugal,  and  filial,  and  parental,  and  friendly  kintliiess, 
which  would  now  be  doubly  valuable,  when  he  might 
still  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  eyes  to  which  his  own 
bad  often  been  turned  in  kindness,  and  of  hearing 
voices,  the  very  sound  of  which  had  often,  in  other 
griefs,  been  felt  to  be  consolation,  before  the  gentle 
meaning  itself  was  uttered  ;  if  the  oppressor,  who  can 
strip  his  victim  of  all  these  present  and  external  means 
of  comfort,  could  strip  him  also  of  those  remembrances, 
which  allow  him  to  look  back  on  the  past  with  satis- 
faction, and  to  the  future  with  the  confidence  of  one 
who  knows,  that  whatever  his  path  may  be,  he  is  to 
he  received  at  the  close  of  it  by  that  Being,  whose 
majesty,  awful  as  it  is,  is  still  only  the  majesty  of  ft 
benevolence  surpassing  all  earthly  love  ; — if  this  conld 
be  done,  then  indeed  might  virtue  in  this  world  seem 
to  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  or  the  mercy  of  the 
guilty.     But  while  these  remain,  what   is  there  d 
which  the  glorious  sufferer — I  had  almost  said,  if  the 
words  admitted  combinatiou,  the  happy  sulFerer — can 
be  truly  said  to  be  bereaved  ?    The  friendships  of  those 
who  are  to  meet  again,  and  to  meet  for  ever,  are  lost 
hut  for  a  moment ;  the  dignities,  the  wealth,  are  not 
lost:  all  that  is  valuable  in  them,  the  remembrance  of 
having  used  them  aa  Heaven  wishes  them  to  be  used, 
remains ;  there  are  years  of  happiness  past,  and  al 
immortality  of  happiness,  which  is  separated  from  tha 
past  orly  by  a  moment,  and  which  will  not  be  IcsB 
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sure,  whether  that  moment  he  spent  in  fetters,  with 
tlie  pity,  and  gratitude,  and  veneration  of  the  good, 
or.  with  the  same  gratitude  and  veneration,  he  spent, 
if  a  moment  can  be  said  to  be  spent,  in  liberty  and 
opulence. 

Man,  indeed,  is  too  frail  not  to  yield  occasionally 
to  temptations ;  but  he  yields  to  temptations  because 
he  is  stupified  by  passion,  and  forgets,  at  the  moment, 
the  differences  of  the  state  of  the  vicious  and  the  vir- 
tuous, that  in  calmer  houra  are  present  to  him  with 
au  iuBucnce  of  which  he  delights  to  feel  the  power. 
If  tliese  differences,  the  mere  contrast  of  the  feeling 
vfith  which  the  pnre  and  the  guilty  look  back  on  the 
years  of  their  glorious  or  inglorious  life,  could   be 
made  constantly  present  to  the  mind,  there  is  little 
reason  to  think  that  all  the  seductions  of  power  and 
momentary  pleasure  could  prevail  over  him  who  sees 
wliat  the  good  are,  even  in  those  adversities  which 
the  world  considers  as  most  afflicting,  and  what  the 
guilty  are,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  enjoyments, 
without  taking  into  account  what  they  must  be  when 
thoae  short  and  palling  enjoyments  have  ceased  : — 


I 


One  self-approving  hour  wholo  years  ontweighs 
Of  stupid  atarers,  and  o(  luud  Imzaas ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellne  exHed  feels 
Than  Cfpear  with  a  senate  at  his  heels.' 


*'  The  wicked  man,"  says  Housseau,  "  fears  and  flies 
himself.  He  endeavours  to  be  gay  by  wandering  out 
of  himself.  He  turns  aroimd  Iiim  his  unquiet  eyes,  in 
search  of  an  object  of  amusement  that  may  make  him 
forget  what  he  is.  Even  then  hie  only  pleasure  is  a 
jitter  millery ;  without  some  contemptuous  sarcasm, 
me  insulting  laughter,  he  would  be  for  ever  sad.  On 
1  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  IV.,  v.  255-268. 
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th©  contrary,  the  serenity  of  the  virtuous  man  is  inter- 
nal. His  smile  is  not  a  smile  of  malignity,  but  of  joy; 
he  bears  the  source  of  it  within  himself ;  he  is  as  gay 
alone  as  in  the  midst  of  the  gayest  circle ;  he  docs  not 
derive  his  delightful  contentment  from  those  who  ap- 
proach him,  he  communicates  his  own  to  them." 

Snch  are  the  emotions  which  are  excited  in  ns 
when  we  consider  the  past,  in  reference  to  ourselves 
as  moral  agents ;  and  if  we  knew  nothing  more  of 
virtue  and  vice  than  these  feelings  alone,  and  knew, 
at  the  same  time^  that  in  a  future  state  of  existence 
there  was  a  happiness  destined  for  those  who  felt 
emotions  of  one  or  the  other  kind,  could  wc  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  determining  in  which  class  we  wfre 
to  look  for  those  by  whom  the  happiness  was  to  ha 
inherited  ?  It  wonld  not  rei|uirc  any  abstract  notion* 
of  what  is  morally  good  and  what  is  morally  enl. 
The  emotions  themselves  would  distinguish  siiffl- 
ciently  all  that  required  to  be  distinguished.  We 
should  see  in  the  agitation  of  a  bad  conscience,  in 
the  teiTor  that  arose  in  it  at  the  very  conception  of 
futurity,  and  of  Him  who  presides  over  the  future  as 
over  the  past,  that  the  misery  which  was  anticipated 
was  already  begun ;  as  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  good, 
and  the  delight  which  they  felt  in  the  very  contem- 
plation of  the  perfections  of  the  Divinity,  we  shoultl 
perceive  the  commencement  of  that  happiness  wludi 
immortality  was  not  to  confer  but  to  continue : — 

Hoaven  oar  reward,  for  Iiaavaa  enjoyed  below. 

With  these  remarks,  I  conclude  m}'  view  of  onr 
retrospective  emotions.  The  remaining  series  of  emo- 
tions which  we  have  still  to  consider,  are  those  which 
relate  to  the  future,  comprehending  the  important 
class  of  our  desires  and  fears,  as  these  are  diversified 
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hy  all  the  variety  of  tbe  objects  ou  which  they  can 
be  fixed,  and  by  all  the  variety  of  degrees  of  proba- 
bility, with  which  the  good  which  we  deaire  can  be 
expected,  or  the  evil  anticipated  and  feared.     In  this 
Older  of  our  al^ections,  as  in  all  tlic  emotions  already 
considered  by  us,  wo  sliall  timi  abundant  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  that  Being  who  has  given 
ns  our  passions,  as  he  has  given  us  our  intellectual 
faculties,  for  nobler  purposes  than  those  of  individual 
gratification.— purposes  which    the   virtuous  delight 
in  seeing  and  fulfilling,  and  which  the  wicked  uncon- 
sciously promote,  even  while  they  are  regardless  of 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  protect  the  world, 
and  equally  regardless  of  that  social  world  which  is 
uniler  this  sublime  protection.  • 


LECTURE  LXV. 

Jir.  PftMpectire  Emotions^  eompref tending  all  our  Dcairet  and 
Feart. — Denre  and  Feur  may  nr'tte  from,  the  »nme  vfiject.— 
Our  Deaire*  altetiys  haee  for  (heir  obji^f  tome  Govd,  and  our 
Fears  lotne  Ktrii. — Dl^i^rena'.  Leitetvn  that  Goad  v/iicft  ctm*li- 
tuies  Defirafdenetg,  and  M<fral^  or  even  Abeoluie  Ph^tical 
Good. — Ci'astijicatt'jn  of  Denrev. —  Wi*A,  JJvpe,  ExpcxtitUon^ 
C'tfn^Unce^  different  f^rnu  of  Dmre. — 1.  Desire  ^f  continued 
Exiitence. 

Gentlemen,  in  my  original  arrangement  of  our 
emotions,  T  dJAided  them  into  throe  orders,  according 
as  their  objects  were  regarded  by  us  us  present,  jiast, 
or  future — our  immediate  emotions,  our  retrospective 
emotions,  our  prospective  emotions.  In  my  last  Lec- 
ture, I  concluded  my  remarks  on  the  second  of  these 
orders,  which,  from  their  reference  to  the  past,  1  have 
termed  retrospective.     One  order  still  reinaiiis  to  be 
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considered  by  us, — the  emotions  lyhich  I  have  denomi- 
nated proaj)ective,  from  their  reference  to  objecta  u 
future. 

This  order  is,  in  its  immediate  consequences,  the 
most  important  of  all  our  emotions,  from  its  direct 
influence  on  action,  which  our  other  feelings  of  the 
same  closi^  and,  indeed,  all  our  other  feelings  what- 
ever, influence  only  indirectly  through  the  medinm  of 
these.  It  comprehends  all  our  desires,  and  all  our 
fears — our  desires,  which  arise  equally  from  the  pro- 
spect of  what  is  ajp-eea.h\e  in  itself,  or  from  the 
prospect  of  relief  from  what  is  disagreeable  in  itself 
— our  fears,  which  arise  equally  from  the  prospect  or 
what  is  disj^reeable  in  itself,  and  from  the  prospect 
of  the  loss  of  what  is  in  itself  agreeable.  The  same 
external  object,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  may  give 
rise  to  both  emotions,  according  as  the  object  is  or  is 
not  in  our  possession,  or  is  or  is  not  producing  any 
present  uneasiness ;  or  when  it  is  cqaaUy  rcmot«  in 
both  eases,  according  as  the  probability  of  attainment 
of  the  agreeable  object,  or  of  freedom  from  the  dis- 
agreeable object,  is  greater  or  less.  Hope  and  fear  do 
not  necessarily  relate  to  different  objects.  We  fear 
to  lose  any  source  of  i>leasiire  |)03sessed  by  us,  whivli 
had  long  been  an  object  of  our  hope ;  we  wish  to  bo 
free  from  a  pain  that  afflicts  us,  which,  before  it 
attacked  us,  was  an  object  of  our  fear.  We  hope 
that  we  shall  attain  to  a  situation  of  which  we  are 
ambitious:  we  fear  that  we  shall  not  attain  to  it.  We 
fear  that  some  misfortune,  M"hich  seems  to  threaten 
us,  may  reach  us :  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
escape.  The  hope  and  the  fear,  in  these  cases,  oppo- 
site as  the  emotions  truly  are,  arise,  you  perceive, 
from  tlie  same  objects;  the  one  or  the  other  pre\-ail- 
ing,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  probability  on 
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either  side.  Rut  tliowgli  they  vary  with  different 
degireea  of  probability,  they  lio  not  depend  wholly  on 
a  mere  comparison  of  probabilities.  They  ari&e,  or  do 
not  arise,  in  some  measure,  also  according  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object ;  our  hope  and  our  fear  awaking 
more  readily,  as  well  as  operating  more  permanently 
and  strongly,  when  the  object  which  we  wish  to 
attain,  or  of  which  we  fear  to  bo  deprived,  i.s  very 
important  to  our  Iiappiness,  though  tlie  ]>robabilitiea 
on  either  side  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  eases  of 
less  importance,  where  desire  and  fear,  if  they  arise 
at  a,ll,  are  comparatively  feeble,  and  when  often  not 
the  slightest  emotion  of  either  species  arises: — 

Pauca  licet  portee  argonti  vascula  pori, 
Node  iter  ingrcsaiia,  glailium  cmituiiujue  tiiiiebis, 
Et  motae  a<l  lunstu  trepidatiifj  arundinis  umbram: 
Cantikbit  raciina  coram  latrone  viator.' 


The  needy  traveller,  fcorone  and  gay, 

T\'alka  the  wild  heatli,  anil  siaga  his  toil  away. 

Does  envy  bid  thee  criisl  the  upliraiiUng  joy? 

iTicrease  liis  richee,  atid  his  peace  destroy  I 

Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  inrado, 

The  ruatKng  brake  alamis,  and  quivering  Hhade  ; 

Nor  light  nur  darkness  hrings  liifi  paia  relief; 

Ono  allows  the  plardor,  nnj  ono  hides  the  thief. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  he  who  travels  in 
the  same  carriage,  with  the  same  external  appearances 
of  ever}'  kind  by  which  a  robber  could  be  tompted  or 
terrified,  will  be  in  equal  danger  of  attack,  whether  he 
carry  with  him  little  of  which  he  can  be  plundered,  or 
guch  a  booty  as  would  impoverish  him  if  it  were  lost. 
But  there  can  be  no  question,  also,  that  though  the 
probabilities  of  danger  be  the  eame^  the  fear  of  attack 
would,  in  these  two  cases,  be  very  different ;  that,  in 
'  Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  v.  15-22. 
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the  one  case,  he  would  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  tenor 
of  any  one  who  journeyed  with  him,  and  expreSBO<l 
much  alarm  at  the  approach  of  evening  ;  and  that,  in 
the  other  case,  his  own  eye  would  watch  suspiciouslv 
every  horseman  who  approached,  and  would  feel  a 
sort  of  relief  when  he  observed  him  pass  carelessljr 
and  quietly  along  at  a  considerable  distance  behind. 

That  the  fear,  aa  a  mere  emotion,  should  be  more 
intense,  according  to  the  greatness  of  the  object,  rnij^'H 
indeed  be  expected ;  and  if  this  were  all,  there  would 
be  nothing  wonderful  in  the  state  of  raind  which  I 
have  now  described.  But  there  is  not  merely  a 
greater  intensity  of  fear,  there  is,  in  spite  of  reflection, 
a  greater  belief  of  probability  of  attack.  There  is 
fear,  in  short ;  and  fear  to  which  we  readily  yield, 
when  otherwise  all  fear  would  have  seemed  absnrd. 
The  reason  of  this  it  will  perhaps  not  be  difficult  for 
you  to  discover,  if  yon  remember  the  explanations 
formerly  given  by  me,  of  some  analogous  phenomena. 
The  loss  of  what  is  valuable  in  itself,  is  of  course  a 
great  affliction.  The  slightest  possibility  of  such  an 
evil  makes  the  evil  itself  occur  to  us,  as  an  object  of 
conception,  though  not  at  first,  perhaps,  as  an  object 
of  what  cau  be  termed  fear.  Its  very  greatness,  how- 
ever, makes  it,  when  tlms  conceived,  dwell  longer  in 
the  mind ;  and  it  cannot  dwell  long,  even  as  a  mere 
conception,  without  exciting,  by  the  common  influence 
of  suggestion,  the  different  states  of  mind,  associates) 
with  the  conception  of  any  great  evil ;  of  which  asso- 
ciate or  resulting  states,  in  such  circumstances,  fear  is 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  prominent.  The  fear  is 
thus  readily  excited  as  an  associate  feeling ;  and  when 
the  fear  has  ouce  been  excited,  as  a  mere  associate  feel- 
ing, it  continues  to  be  still  more  readily  suggested 
again,  at  every  moment,  by  the  objects  that  suggested  it, 
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aiidwitli  the  percc'iitioii  or  conception  of  which  it  has 
recently  co-existed.  There  is  a  remarkable  analogy  to 
this  process,  in  the  phenomena  of  giddiness,  to  "which 
I  have  before  more  than  once  alluded.  Whether  tlie 
height  on  which  we  stand,  be  elevated  only  a  few  feet, 
or  have  beneath  it  a  precipitous  abyss  of  a  thousand 
fathoms,  our  footing,  if  all  otlier  circumstances  be  the 
same,  is  in  itself  equally  sure.  Yet,  though  we  look 
liown,  without  any  fear,  on  the  gentle  slope  in  the  one 
case,  we  shrink  back  in  the  other  case  with  painful 
dismay.  The  lively  conception  of  the  evil  which  wo 
should  suffer  in  a  fall  down  the  dreadful  descent, 
which  is  very  uaturally  suggested  by  the  mere  sight 
of  the  precipice,  suggests  and  keeps  before  us  the 
images  of  horror  ia  such  a  fall ;  and  thus,  indirectly, 
the  emotions  of  fear,  that  are  the  natural  accompani- 
nienta  of  such  images,  and  that,  but  for  those  images, 
never  would  have  arisen.  We  know  well,  on  reflec- 
tion»  that  it  is  a  footing  of  the  firmest  rock,  perhaps, 
on  which  we  stand ;  but  in  spite  of  retlection,  we  feel, 
at  least  at  every  other  moment,  as  if  this  veiy  rock 
itself  were  crumbling  or  sinking  beneath  us.  In  this 
oase,  as  in  the  case  of  the  traveller,  the  liveliness  of 
the  mere  conception  of  evil  that  may  be  suffered,  gives  a 
sort  of  temporary  probability  to  tliat  which  would  seem 
to  have  little  likelihood  in  itself,  and  which  derives 
thus  from  mere  imagination  all  the  terror  that  is  falsely 
embodied  by  the  mind  in  things  that  exist  around. 

It  is  not,  then,  any  simple  ratio  of  probabilities 
which  regulates  the  rise  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  but  of 
these  combined  with  the  magnitude  or  insignificance 
of  the  objects.  Yet,  whatever  may  be  tliis  mixed 
proportion  of  probability  and  importance,  the  objects 
of  desires  and  fears  are  not  to  be  considered  as  es- 
sentially distinct;  since  these  opposite  emotions  arise. 
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as  we  hare  seen,  from  the  same  objects,  considered  in 
different  relations  to  iis.  There  is  nothing  which,  if 
it  be  not  absolutely  indiiferent  to  us,  may  not  excit* 
both  hope  and  fear,  as  tho  circumstances  of  our  rela- 
tion to  it  vary.  This  contraat  of  tlie  mere  circam- 
Btances,  in  which  the  opposite  emotions  arise,  may 
save  us  from  much  discussion.  It  would  be  super- 
fluoutj  to  consider  all  our  desires  in  a  certain  order* 
and  then  to  consider  all  our  fears  in  a  certain  order, 
since  we  could  only  repeat,  as  to  the  one  set  of  feelings, 
the  observations  previously  made  on  the  feelings  that 
are  contrasted  with  them.  The  consideration  of  our 
desires  will  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  illustrate  both  seta 
of  emotions,  with  a  few  remarks  that  may  occasioually 
auggest  themselves  on  the  emotions  of  the  oppoaile 
kind. 

What,  then,  are  our  desires,  or  rather,  what  sue 
the  objects  which  excite  our  desires  ?  for,  with  the 
mere  feelings  themselves  I  may  suppose  you  to  te 
fully  acquainted  ;  and  any  attempt  to  define  them,  aa 
feelings,  must  involve  the  use  of  some  word  exactly 
synonymous,  or  will  convey  no  moaning  whatever. 

To  desire,  it  is  essential  that  the  object  ajipear  to 
ns  good ;  or  rather,  to  appear  to  us  good,  and  to  ap- 
pear to  us  desirable,  are  truly  the  same  thing;  our 
only  conception  of  what  is  good,  as  an  immediate  ob- 
ject of  desire,  being,  that  it  excites  in  ns,  when  con- 
Bidered  by  us,  this  feeling  of  desire.  If  all  things  had 
been  uniformly  indifferent  to  all  mankind,  it  is  evident 
that  they  could  not  have  formed  any  classes  of  thiugs 
as  good  or  evil.  What  we  do  not  desire  may  be 
conceived  by  us  to  be  good,  relatively  to  others  who 
desire  it,  but  cannot  seem  to  be  good,  relatively  to  us. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  say,  that  we  think  thatgowl 
which  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  posseea,  or  ev?ii 
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possessed  or  not ;  as  it  vrovld  be  afasard  to  6sr.  thrt 

wd  think  that  object  beaatifoi  from  the  surht  of 
which  we  shrink  with  an  aaple^ieani  feeling  &s  often 
as  we  behold  it,  or  which,  when  we  turn  on  it  our 
most  observant  gaze,  excites  in  us  no  emotion  what- 
ever. 

When  I  say  that  to  appear  to  us  good,  and  to  ap- 
pear to  us  desirable,  are  only  synonymous  phrases,  yoa 
cajinot  need  to  be  told,  that  the  good  of  which  1  speak, 
aa  svnonymous  with  desirableness, — as  that,  in  short, 
ffhicSi  immediately  influences  our  actions,  throujili 
the  medium  of  our  desires,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
mth  moral  good,  nor  even  with  absolute  physical 
good,  What  we  desire,  far  from  being  always  good, 
ill  the  sense  in  which  that  word  corresponds  with  the 
phrases  virtuous  or  agreeable  to  the  divine  will,  is 
often  completely  opposed  to  it.  We  may  feel  that  we 
are  desiring  what  is  inconsistent  with  moral  rectitude, 
and  yet  continue  to  desire  it : — 

Video  meliora,  {irubotjue ; 
DaterJcira  eei^uur. 

This  is  not  what  Medea  only  could  say.     It  is  the 
melancholy  feeling  of  many  minds  that  are  deserters 
flora  virtue,  indeed,  but  that  have  still  for  the  calmness 
and  holiness  of  virtue,  all  that  respect  which  does  not 
imply  absolute  obedience;  and  that,  in  yiulding  to  au 
inHuence  of  which  they  feel  all  the  seduction,  arc  rather 
captivatGd  by  vice  than  blinded  by  it.     Even  with 
respect  to  mere  physical  good,  without  regard  to  momt 
excellence,  we  may  desire  what  we  know  will  be  ulti- 
mately of  injury  to  us,  far  greater  than  the  temporary 
pleasure  which  it  promises  to  yield;  and  thoiigli   it 
api)ear  to  us  injurious  upon  the  whole,  and  would  hu 
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far  from  being  desired  by  us,  if  it  had  no  present 
cliamie,  we  may  yet  prefer  it  from  the  influence  of  those 
present  charms,  which  are  safficient  of  themselves  to 
constitute  desirableness.  The  good,  therefore,  which 
is  synonymous  with  desirable n ess,  is  not  necessarily 
and  uniformly,  however  generally  it  may  be,  consistent 
with  our  own  greatest  advantage,  or  with  moral  pro- 
priety in  our  choice.  It  can  be  defined  in  no  other 
way  than  simply  as  that  which  appears  to  us  desirable, 
the  desire  itself  being  the  only  test,  as  it  is  the  only 
proof  of  tendency  in  objects  to  excite  desire.  That 
immediate  good,  then,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
which  we  term  desirableness,  because  it  is  instantly 
followed  by  desire,  absolute  physical  good,  moral  gocxl, 
are  three  phrases  which  have  very  different  meanings; 
yet,  obvious  as  the  distinction  is,  we  are  very  apt  to 
confound  them,  merely  because  we  have  applied  io 
them  the  same  term,  or  at  least  to  distinguish  them 
very  loosely ;  and  from  this  confusion  has  arisen  much 
of  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the  influence  of 
motives,  and  of  the  controversy  also  with  respect  to 
the  universal  influence  of  self-love  in  our  benevolent 
aflectioDS, — disputations  that,  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  generally  been  managed,  seem  to  me  to  liaru 
thrown  as  little  light  on  the  theory  of  morals  as  they 
have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  practical 
morality. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  highest  absolute  physical  advan- 
tage, nor  the  most  undoubted  moral  excellence,  which, 
as  soon  as  perceived,  is  instantly  followed  by  our 
choice ;  that  is  to  say,  which  forms  necessarily  the 
immediate  good  or  desirableness  of  which  I  am  at 
present  treating,— the  tendency  of  objects  to  excite  in 
ns  emotions  of  desire.  They  may  coincide  with  it 
indee<I,  and  they  may  produce  it,  but  they  do  not  cob- 
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stitute  it.     In  many  instances,  they  may  render  im- 
mediately desirable  what  otherwise  would  not  have 
seemed  to  us  good^  or  would  even  have  seemed  to  ua 
evil ;    pain,  for  example,   and   privations  of  various 
kinds;  which,  but  for  views  of  ultimate  advantage,  or 
of  moral  propriety,  we  should  have  feared  rather  than 
chosen  :  but  though  there  are  minds  to  which  those 
greater  motives  can   make   pain  and  every  form  of 
present  evil  an  object  of  choice,  and,  iu  some  cases,  of 
ardent  desire,  there  are  also  minds  to  which  the  same 
views  of  advantage  and  of  moral  propriety  will  not 
renJer  the  pains  or  privations  that  are  to  produce  the 
greatest  ultimate  good  suflicientlydesirablc  to  influence 
their  feeble  will ;  minds  that  consider  objects  chiefly 
as  present  or  future,  near  or  remote,  to  which  a 
moment  is  more  than  a  distant  age,  a  distant  age  but 
a  moment ;  and  the  pleasure  of  ;m  hour,  therefore,  if 
itbe  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  that  is  already  smiling 
Ion  them,  far  more  precious  than  the  happiness  of 
immortality.     Desire  or  choice  itself,  then,  thus  vary- 
ing in  different  minds,  is  a  proof  only  of  the  attraction 
of  the  object   chosen  ;    that  attraction  to  which,  of 
Tvliatever  kind  it  may  be,  I  have  given  the  name  of 
immediate  desirableness,  in  reference  to  the  instant 
desire  or  choice  which  is  its  consequent.     But  though 
the  choice  is  of  course  a  proof  of  the  attraction  which 
has  induced  the  choice,  it  is  far  from  being  a  proof  of 
that  preponderance  of  ultimate  gain  which  it  might 
be  worldly  prudence  to  prefer,  or  of  that  moral  recti" 
tude  which  is  the  only  object  of  virtuous  preference. 
That  mind  is  most  prudent,  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  term,  to  which  the  greatest  amount  of  ultimate 
probable  advantage  is  that  which  uniformly  renders 
objects  most  desirable ;  that  mind  is  most  virtuous  to 
which,  in  like  manner,  the  moral  propriety  of  certain 
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preferences  is  that  which  uniformly  confers  on  obJMts 
their  prevailing  attraction.  But  fitill,  as  I  before 
remarked,  we  desire  objects  not  merely  as  being 
morally  worthy  of  oar  choice,  or  ultimately  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  amount  of  personal  advantage  to 
us,  but  for  various  otiier  reasons,  which  constitute 
their  immediate  desirableness,  as  much,  in  many  cases. 
or  much  more  than  any  views  of  morality  or  calcular- 
tiona  of  selfish  gain. 

That  we  do  not  act  always  with  a  view  to  moraL. 
good,  no  one  denies;  for,  of  an  assertion  so  proud*- 
the  conscience  of  every  one  would,  in  this  case,  h 
a  sufficient  confutation ;    and  it  is  only  a  wretched" 
sophistry  whicli  makes  us  less  reaily  to  admit  tlui'C^ 
we  act,  in  innumerable  cases,  with  as  little  immediat^l 
view,  at  the  very  moment  of  our  desire,  to  our  Bclfisti 
gAva  as  to  morality. 


1 


I  shall  not,  however,  at  present  enter  fully  on  tliitf 
discussion,  which  involves  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing inquiries  in  morals.  But,  with  a  view  to  tbe 
discussion  in  which  wc  may  afterwards  be  engaged,  I 
must  request  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  of 
that  good  which  is  synonymous  with  desirableness, 
and  of  which  the  only  test  or  proof  is  the  resulting 
desire  itself,  from  absolute  physical  good  that  admits 
of  calculation,  or  from  that  moral  good  which  con- 
science at  once  measures  and  approves.  That  which 
we  desire  must,  indeed,  always  be  desirable ;  for  this 
is  only  to  state,  in  other  words,  the  fact  of  our  desire. 
But  thoiigli  we  desire  what  seems  to  us  for  our  ad- 
vantage, on  account  of  this  advantage,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  we  desire  only  what  seems  to  us 
advantageous ;  and  that  what  is  desirable  must  there- 
fore imply,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  incipient  tie- 
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liire,  some  view  of  personal  good.  It  implies,  indeed, 
that  satisfaction  will  be  felt  in  the  attainment  of  our 
desire,  and  riueasiness  in  the  failure  of  it;  hut  tlie 
Batiefaetion  is  the  result  of  the  attainment,  not  the 
motive  to  the  desire  itself,  at  the  moment  when  the 
tlesire  arose ;  as  the  uneasiness  is  the  result  of  the 
faihre,  not  a  feeling  preceding  the  desire,  and  prompt- 
ing it.  The  desire,  in  short,  must  have  existed  pri- 
marily, before  satisfaction  could  have  been  felt  in  the 
attainment  of  its  object,  or  regret  when  the  object 
was  not  attained.  To  saj  that  we  can  desire  only 
wliat  is  desirable,  is  then  to  say  nothing  in  support  of 
the  theory  which  would  make  our  advantage  the  only 
motive  of  our  desires;  unless  it  could  be  shown  by 
some  other  argument,  founded  on  actual  observation 
or  analysis,  that  the  feelin*;  of  our  advantage,  in  some 
respects,  precedes  uniformly  all  our  desires,  so  as  to 
be,  in  truth,  that  which  constitutes,  in  every  case,  the 
immediate  and  simple  desirableness.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  appear  that  we  desire  many  things  which, 
tiiough  they  may  contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to 
our  advantage,  are  yet  desired  by  us  immediately,  and 
ivithout  any  view  to  this  advantage,  at  the  moment 
at  which  the  desire  arose,  the  argument,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  the  desire  itself,  must  be  absolutely 
nugatory.  It  either  saya  notliing  whatever,  or,  by 
confounding  the  immediate  desirableness  with  our  own 
personal  gain,  it  begs  or  it  assumes  the  very  point  in 
question. 

P  Desirableness,  then,  does  not  necessarily  involve 
the  consideration  of  any  other  species  of  good ;  it  is 
the  relation  of  certain  objects  to  certain  emotions, 
and  nothing  more :  the  tendency  of  certain  objects,  as 
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contemplated  by  us,  to  be  followed  by  that  particular 
feeling  which  we  term  desire. 

I  have  said  that,  with  the  feeling  of  desire  as  the 
mere  emotion  thus  produced  by  certain  objects,  j-on 
must  all  be  sufficiently  acq^uainted.  It  is  a  feeling 
wiiich  is,  of  course,  in  some  degree,  complex,  as  im- 
plying always,  together  with  the  vivid  feeling  that 
arises  on  the  prospect  of  good,  the  conception  of  the 
object  which  seems  desirable ;  but  the  vivid  feehng 
combined  with  this  conception,  seems  to  me  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind,  or  at  least  to  be  something  more  than  can 
be  reduced  to  any  of  those  elementary  feelings  which 
have  been  considered  by  us.  It  is  not  mere  approba- 
tion or  love  of  an  object,  as  capable  of  affording  us  a* 
certain  amount  of  enjoyment,  but  that  which  rcsultev 
from  such  love,  as  its  effect.  It  is  not  the  mere 
regret  that  is  felt  on  the  absence  of  a  beloved  object, 
but  a  prospective  feeling,  which  may  or  may  not  at- 
tend that  retrospective  regret,  and  which,  far  from 
being  painfully  depressing,  like  regret,  is,  at  least  in 
many  of  its  forms,  one  of  the  most  delightful  excite- 
ments of  which  our  mind  is  susceptible — the  embel- 
lisher of  existence,  and  the  creator  of  the  greater 
portion  of  that  happiness  which  it  seems  at  the  time 
only  to  present  to  our  distant  gaze.  Love  of  aa 
object,  regret  at  the  absence  of  that  object,  these 
feelings  we  may  discover  by  analysis :  but  discovering 
these,  we  discover  rather  what  gives  birth  to  onr 
wishes  than  what  constitutes  them  ;  the  snnbeanw 
and  the  kindling  incense  from  which  the  phcenix  arises, 
rather  than  the  rigorous  bird  itself,  immortal  in  the 
very  changes  of  its  seeming  mortality. 

To  enumerate  the  objects  of  our  desire  and  fear, 
would  be  to  enumerate  almost  every  object  which 


exists  around  ng  on  our  earth,  and  almost  every  rela- 
tion of  these  objecta,  without  taking  into  account  the 
variety  of  wishes  more  fantastic  which  our  wild  ima^ 
gination  ia  capable  of  forming.    A  complete  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  possibilities  of  hunmri  wishes,  is  almost 
as  little  to  be  expected  us  a  complete  gratification  of 
all  the  wishes  of  man,  whose  desires  are  as  unlimited 
as  Ills  power  is  bounded.     The  most  important^  hoW' 
ever,  may  be   considered   as   comprehended   in   the 
following  series: — First,  our  desire  of  continued  ex- 
istence, without  any  immediate  regard  to  the  pleasure 
wbich  it  may  yield ;  secondly,  our  desire  of  pleasure, 
considered    directly  as  mere  pleasure ;   thirdly,   our 
desire  of  action  ;    fourthly,   our   desire  of  society ; 
fiftbly,  our  desire  of  knowledge ;  sixthly,  our  desire 
of  power,   direct,  aa  in  ambition,  or  indirect,  as  iu 
a^-arice;    seventhly,  our  desire  of  the   affection   or 
esteem  of  those   around  us ;  eighthly,  our  desire  of 
glory;  ninthly,  our  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others  ; 
and,  tenthly,  our  desire  of  the  unhappiness  of  those 
whom  we  hate.     On  these  it  is  my  intention  to  offer 
a  few  brief  remarks,  in  the  order  in  which  1  have  now 
stated  them. 
^     I   must  observe,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
each  of  these  desires  may  exist  in  different  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  probability  of  the  attainment 
of  its  object.    AVhen  there  is  little,  if  any,  probability, 
it  constitutes  what  is  termed  a  mere  wish  ;  when  the 
probability  is  stronger,  it  becomes  what  is  called  hope  ; 
with  etiU  greater  probability,  expectation ;  and,  with 
a  probability  that  approaches  certainty,  confidence. 
This  variation  of  the  form  of  the  desire,  according  to 
the  degrees  of  probability,  is  of  course  not  confined 
to  any  particular  desire,  but  may  run  through  all  the 
desires  which  1  have  enumerated,  and  every  other 
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desire  of  which  tlie  mind  is  or  may  be  supposed  to  be 
capable. 

Hope,  therefore,  important  aa  it  is  to  oar  happiness, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  emotion,  but 
meiely  as  one  of  the  forms  in  which  all  our  desiree 
are  capable  of  existing.  It  is  not  the  less  valuableon 
this  account,  however,  but,  on  the  contrarj',  the  more 
truly  precious,  since  it  thus  confers  on  us,  not  one  de- 
liglit  only,  but  every  thing,  or  almost  evei-y  thing  which 
it  is  in  our  power  even  to  wish.  What  hour  of  our 
waking  existence  is  there  to  which  it  has  not  given 
happiness  or  consolation  ? 

I  need  not  speak  of  the  credulous  alacrity  of  onr 
wishes,  iu  our  early  years,  wheu  we  liad  only  trifles, 
indeed,  to  desire,  but  trifles  which  were  as  important 
to  us  as  the  more  apleudid  baubles  that  were  perhaps 
to  occupy,  with  a  change  of  follies,  our  raaturer  am- 
bition.    "  Gay  hope  is  theirs,"  is  one  of  the  expres* 
sions,  in  reference  to  the  happiness  of  boyhood,  in 
Gray's  well-known  Ode ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  even  at  that  period,  when  wo  do  not  look 
very  far  forward,  still  a  great  part  of  the  happinesB 
that  is  felt,  even  when  there  is  so  much  boisterous 
merriment  of  the  present,  is  derived  from  a  prospect 
of  that  little  futurity  which  is  never  wholly  absent 
from  the  view,- — a  futurity  which  may  not,  in  this 
case,  extend  beyond  the  happy  period  of  the  next  holi- 
days, but  which  is  still  a  field  of  hope,  as  much  as  that 
ampler  field  which  is  ever  opening  wider  and  wider  on 
the  gaze  of  manhood.     In  opening,  indeed,  thus  wider 
and  wider,  it  extends  itself  only  to  extend  the  empire 
of  our  wishes.     There  is,  then,  no  happiness  whici 
hope  cannot  promise,   no  difficulty  which  it  cannot 
surmount,  no  grief  which  it  cannot  mitigate.     It  is 
the  wealth  of  the  indigent,  the  health  of  the  sick,  the 


freedom  of  the  captive.  There  are  thoughts  of  future 
ease,  which  jilay  with^u  delightful  illusion  around  the 
heart  of  Iiim  who  has  heeu  boi'ii  in  poverty,  bred  in 
poverty ;  who,  since  the  very  hour  when  his  arms 
were  first  capable  of  as  much  labour  as  could  earn 
one  morsel  of  his  scanty  meal,  has  apent  his  life,  not 
in  labour  merely,  but  in  unremitting  fatigue ;  to  whom, 
since  that  very  hour,  a  day  of  ease  has  been  as  much 
unknown  as  a  day  of  einpire,  with  the  exception  of 
that  single  day,  which,  in  its  weekly  return,  is  a  sea- 
son of  comfort  at  once  to  the  body  and  to  the  mind ; 
giving  rest  to  him  who  has  no  other  rest,  and  reveal- 
ing to  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  future  world  which 
is  the  world  of  tlioso  who  have  toiled  on  earth,  at  least 

I  as  much  as  the  world  of  those  who  have  subsisted  by 
the  toils  of  othorsi.  On  the  bed  of  sickness,  how  ready 
is  the  victim  of  disease  to  form  those  flattering  pre- 
sages which  others  cannot  form ;  to  see,  in  the  tran- 
quil looks  of  those  who  assume  a  serenity  which  they 
do  not  feel,  a  confident  expectation  of  recovery,  which 
has  long  in  their  hearts  given  place  to  despair ;  and 
to  form  plans  of  many  future  years,  perhaps  in  that 

pvery  hour  whicli  is  to  be  the  last  hour  of  earthly  exis- 
tence. If  we  could  see  all  those  wild  visions  of  future 
deliverance,  which  rise,  not  to  the  dreams  merely,  but 
to  the  waking  thoughts  of  the  galley-slave  who  has 
en  condemned  to  the  oar  for  life,  we  should  see, 
indeed,  what  might  seem  madness  to  every  heart  but 
bis,  to  which  these  visions  are,  in  some  measure,  like 
the  momentary  possession  of  the  freedom  of  which  lie 
is  for  ever  to  be  deprived ;  and,  in  this  very  madness 
f  credulous  expectation,  so  admirably  atlaptcd  to  a 
isery  that  admits  of  no  earthly  expectation  which 
'eason  can  justify,  we  should  sec  at  once  the  omni- 
potence of  the  principle  of  hope,  and  the  benevolence 
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of  him  who  has  fixed  that  principle  in  our  minds,  to 
be  the  comfort  even  of  despair  itself,  or  at  least  of 
miseries,  in  which  all  but  the  miserable  themselTca 
■would  despair. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  hope  through  all  the  years 
of  our  existence.  As  soon  as  we  have  learned  what 
is  agreeable,  it  delights  us  with  the  prospect  of  attain- 
ing it ;  as  soon  as  we  have  lost  it,  it  delights  us  with 
the  prospect  of  its  return.  It  is  our  flatterer  and  com- 
forter in  boyhood  ;  it  is  our  flatterer  and  comforter  in 
years  which  need  still  more  to  be  flattered  and  com- 
forted. What  it  promises,  indeed,  is  different  in  these 
different  years ;  but  the  kindness  and  irresistible  per- 
suasion with  which  it  makes  the  promise  are  still  the 
same;  and  while  we  laugh  in  advanced  age  at  the 
easy  confidence  of  our  youth,  in  wishes  which  seem 
incapable  of  deceiving  ua  now,  we  arc  still,  as  to  other 
objects  of  desire,  the  same  credulous,  confiding  beings, 
whom  it  was  then  so  easy  to  make  happy.  Nor  is  it 
only  over  terrcBtrial  things  that  it  diffuses  its  delight- 
ful radiance.  The  power  which  attends  us  with  con- 
sohitiou,  and  with  more  than  consolation,  through  the 
anxieties  and  labours  of  our  life,  does  not  desert  us 
at  the  close  of  that  life  which  it  has  blessed  or  con- 
soled. It  is  present  with  us  in  our  last  moment. 
We  look  to  scenes  which  are  opening  on  us  above,  and 
we  look  to  those  around  us,  with  an  expectation  still 
fitronger  than  the  strongest  hope,  that,  in  the  world 
which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  shall  not  have  only 
remembrances  of  what  we  loved  and  revered  on  eartb, 
but  that  the  friendships  from  which  it  is  so  painful  to 
part^  even  in  parting  to  heaven,  will  be  restored  to  ns 
there,  to  unite  us  again  in  affection  more  ardent,  be- 
cause unmingled  with  the  anxieties  of  other  cares, 
and  in  still  purer  adoration  of  that  great  Being,  whose 
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perfections,  as  far  as  they  wore  then  dimly  seen  by  us, 
it  was  our  deligiit  to  contem[)hite  together  on  earth  ; 
when  it  was  only  on  earth  that  we  could  trace  tliem, 
but  on  that  eartli  which  seemed  holier  and  lovelier, 
and  more  divine,  whenthiia  joined  in  oar  thought  with 
the  excellence  that  made  it. 

Hope,  then,  which  is  thus  universal  in  its  promises, 
and  unceasing  in  the  influence  which  it  exereisea,  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  one  emotion  merely,  but  aa 
all  our  desires,  however  various  their  objects  may  be. 
We  wiah,  we  hope,  we  expect,  we  confide ;  or,  if  there 
were  other  words  which  could  express  different  de- 
grees of  the  probability  of  our  attainment  of  what  we 
desire,  we  might  employ  them  with  propriety ;  since 
every  additional  degree  of  probability,  or  even  any 
greater  vividness  of  interest  in  the  object  itself,  variea 
in  some  measure  tlie  nature  of  the  desire  which  we  feel. 
It  is  enough  for  you,  however,  to  understand,  with  re- 
spect to  these  wordswhich  express  the  more  remarkable 
shades  of  difference,  that  to  wish,  to  hope,  to  expect, 
to  trust,  though  expressive  of  feelings  that  must  always 
be  different,  whether  the  objects  of  these  feelings  be 
different  or  the  same,  yet  do  not  form  classes  of  feel- 
ings essentially  distinct  from  our  general  emotions  of 
desire,  but  are  merely  those  emotions  themselves,  in 
all  their  variety,  according  as  we  conceive  that  there 
is  more  or  less  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  the  parti- 
cular objects  which  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining.  In 
a  competition  of  any  kind,  in  whicli  there  are  many 
candidates,  there  is  probably  some  one  candidate  who 
is  aware  that  he  has  very  little  interest,  and  who  has, 
therefore,  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  wish  of  success. 
He  canvasses  the  electors,  and  he  finds,  to  his  surprise, 
perhaps,  that  many  votes  are  given  to  him.  He  no 
longer  wishes  merely,  he  hopes ;  and,  with  every  new 
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vote  that  is  proiniaed,  his  hope  grows  more  vivid. 
A  very  few  votes  additional  convert  the  hope  into 
expectation  ;  and  when  a  decided  majority  is  engaged 
to  him  by  promise,  even  expectation  is  too  weak  a 
word  to  express  tlie  emotion  which  he  feels ;  it  ia 
trust,  confidence,  reliance,  or  whatever  other  wont 
we  may  choose  to  express  that  modification  of  desire 
which  is  not  the  joy  of  absolute  certainty,  like  the 
actual  attainment  of  an  agreeable  object,  and  yet 
scarcely  can  be  said  to  ditfer  from  certainty.  In  thia 
series  of  emotions,  nothing  has  occurred  to  inodtAr 
them  but  a  mere  increase  of  probability  in  the  succes- 
sive stages ;  and  the  same  scale  of  probabilities,  which 
admits  of  being  thus  accurately  measured  in  an  elec- 
tion that  is  numbered  by  votes,  exists  truly,  thoagb 
perhaps  less  distinctly,  in  every  other  case  of  desire  in 
which  we  rise  from  a  mere  wish  to  the  most  undouM- 
ing  confidence. 

You  will  understand,  then,  without  the  necessity  of 
any  farther  illustration,  that  hope,  and  the  various 
forms  of  our  wislies  and  reliances,  more  or  less  vivid, 
are  not  a  separate  class  of  emotions,  but  arc  only 
names  of  all  onr  desires,  that  vary  according  to  the 
prospect  of  attainment  which  their  objects  seem  to 
US  to  present.  We  may  wish,  hope,  expecU  or  truat 
in  our  attainment  of  som^e  rattle  in  childhood,  as  wo 
wish»  hope,  expect,  or  trust  that  we  are  to  attain  the 
scarf,  or  garter,  or  gold,  which  is  the  amusement  of 
our  riper  age.  Even  when  wo  think  of  the  noblest 
objects  that  can  fill  our  mere  earthly  desires,  of  the 
happiness  of  nations,  or  of  the  whole  animated  world, 
when  the  patriot  rises  to  siiake  some  ferocious  invader 
from  that  throne  to  which  he  had  risen  by  trampling 
on  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  rnshed  boldly  but 
unsuccessfully  forward  in  the  same  heroic  spirit  of 
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national  freedom  nnd  deliverance,  or  when  the  pliilo- 
sopher  looks,  through  many  ages  of  futurity,  to  the 
years  which,  as  he  trusts,  are  to  perfect  the  great 
plans  of  Heaven,  iu  the  ditfusion  of  happiness  and  vir- 
tue to  mankind,  he  wishes,  hopes,  expects,  confides, 
as  the  tritiers  around  him  are  wishing  and  confiding  ; 
the  only  difterence  is^  that  the  very  wishea  of  the 
patriot  and  of  the  general  philanthropist,  are  wishes 
which,  tliougli   they  should    n<!V'er  be  roalizoil,  it  is 

t dignity  to  feel  even  as  wishes ;  and  tliat  the  vain  and 
sensual  objects  which  occupy  the  whole  heart  of  the 
idle  and  the  profligate,  are  objects  vviiich  it  is  dis- 
graceful to  desire  with  passion,  and  still  greater  dis- 
gracL\  and  still  greater  misei-y,  even  for  those  who 
have  been  capable  of  thug  passionately  desiring  them, 
to  obtain. 

There  is  one  other  i)reliminary  remark  which  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make,  before  entering  on  the  consider- 
ation of  our  separate  desires.     In  the  arrangement  of 
our  emotions,  you  must  have  observed  that  no  peculiar 
place  has  been  set  apart  by  me  for  the  jiassions ;  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  our  passions  arc  truly  no 
Separate  class,  but  merely  a  name  for  our  desires, 
hen  very  rivid,  or  very  permanent.     It  is  impossible 
io  state  in  w^ords  at  what  degree  of  vividness  or  per- 
manence we  cease  to  speak  of  a  desire,  and  term  it  a 
passion.     This,  it  is  probable,  that  different  individuals 
would   do  very  variously ;   but  all,  unquestionably, 
would  use  these  different  terms,  when  there  is  any 
very  remarkable  difference  in  these  respects,    A  slight 
desire  of  higher  station,  which  comes  upon  us  at  inter- 
vals, and  is  soon  forgotten  in  the  cares  or  in  the  de- 
lightful occupations  of  domestic  life,  no  one  would 
think  of  calling  a  passion  more  than  the  individual 
himself;  who  smileSj  perhaps,  sometimes  at  his  own 
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little  dreams  of  ambition,  as  if  they  were  the  idle 
inusings  of  another  minrl,  and,  on  awaking,  looks  at 
the  tranquillity  and  happinpsa  around  him  with  a  sort 
of  gladness  that  hh  dream  was  only  a  dream.  It  is 
when  the  wish  of  worldly  power  and  splendour  is  not 
the  emotion  of  a  single  minute,  but  the  exclusive,  oral- 
mostexclusive,  wish ofthe  heart;  when  it  allows,  indeed, 
other  desires  occasionally  to  intervene,  but  recurs  still 
with  additional  force,  as  if  to  occupy  a^in  what  is 
its  own  possession,  and  to  feed  on  new  wishes  of  ad- 
vancement, or  new  projects  of  obtaining  what  it 
wished  before, — it  is  then,  when  the  desire  is  vivid 
and  permanent,  that  we  term  it  a  passion,  and  look 
perhaps  with  pity  on  him  who  is  its  victim. 

After  these  remarks,  which,  I  flatter  myself,  have 
pointed  out  to  you  some  distinctions  which  it  may  be 
of  importance  for  us  to  remember  in  our  subsequent 
discussions,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ou 
desires  iu  the  order  stated  by  me. 

The  first  of  these  is  our  desire  of  our  own  continoed 
existence.  Strong  and  permanent  as  our  wishes  of 
delight  may  be,  it  is  not  happiness  only  which  we 
desire,  nor  misery  only  which  we  dread ;  we  have  a 
wish  to  exist,  even  without  regard,  at  the  moment  of 
the  wish,  to  the  happiness  which  might  seem  all  that 
could  render  existence  valuable ;  and  annihilation  it- 
self, which  implies  the  impossibility  of  uneasiness  of 
any  kind,  is  to  our  conception  almost  like  a  species  of 
misery.  Nor  is  it  only  when  life  presents  to  us  the 
appearance  of  pleasure,  wherever  we  look,  and  when 
our  heart  has  an  alacrity  of  enjoying  it,  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found,  that  the  desire  of  a  continuation  of  thia 
earthly  existence  remains.  It  remains,  and,  in  man}' 
inatances,  is  perhaps  still  stronger  in  those  years  when 
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death  might  seem  to  afford  only  the  prospect  of  a  TesL*\y 
aage  to  a  better  world. 

Da  epatinm  vitsB,  muItoA  da^  Jupiter,  aDDos  : 
IIoc  recto  rultu,  aotum  lioc  et  pallidum  optus. '' 

"  0,  my  coevals  f  says  the  author  of  the  Night 
Thoughts,  at  a  time  when  he  was  himself  advanced  in 
age, 


'3! 


O,  my  coe^"ats  !  remnants  of  ynnrselveB, 
Poor  human  ruins,  tottering  o'er  the  grave ! 
ShflJI  we,  ahull  ageti  men,  like  aged  trecd. 
Strike  deeper  our  vile  root^  ami  closer  cling, 
Still  more  eaaniour'il  ofthia  wretched  soil!* 


To  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  in- 
creased love  of  life  that  is  so  frequently  observed  in 
old  age,  wben  tbe  means  of  enjoyment  are  diminished, 
we  roust  remember,  that,  by  tbe  influence  of  the  sug- 
gesting principle,  life,  as  a  mere  object  of  conception 
to  the  old,  retains  still  many  charms  which  in  reality 
it  does  not  possess.     The  life  of  which  they  think  is 
the  life  of  which  they  have  often  thought ;  and  that 
life  was  a  life  full  of  hopes  and  enjoyments.     The 
feelings,  therefore,  which  were  before  associated  with 
tbe  notion  of  tbe  loss  of  life,  are  those  which  still 
occur,  on  the  contemplation  of  its  possible  loss,  with 
the  addition  of  all  those  enjoyments  which  a  long  series 
of  years  must  have  added  to  the  complex  conception; 
and  the  loss  of  which,  as  one  great  whole,  seems  to  be 
involved  iu  the  very  notion  of  the  loss  of  that  life  of 
which   tbe  enjoyments  formed  a  part.     It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  if  life  be  regarded  as  in  any 
degree  a  blessing,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  in- 
creased probability  of   its   speedy  termination   must 


^  JuTeoal,  Sat.  x.  v.  188^189. 


»  Night  IV.  V.  10d-U3. 
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confer  on  it  no  slight  accession  of  interest.  This  is 
only  one  of  many  instances  of  the  operation  of  a  very 
general  principle  of  our  nature ;  the  likelihood  of  loss 
being  itself  almost  a  species  of  endearment,  or  at  least 
producing,  in  every  ca^e.  a  tenderness  that  is  soon  dif- 
fused over  the  object  wliich  we  contemplate,  that 
seems  thus  to  be  more  lovely  in  itself,  merely  because, 
from  its  precariousness,  we  love  it  more. 

Absurd,  however,  as  the  desire  may  seem  in  such 
cases,  it  is,  as  a  general  feeling  of  our  nature,  a  most 
striking  proof  of  the  kindness  of  that  Being,  who,  in 
giving  to  man  dutiea  which  he  has  to  continue  for 
many  years  to  discharge  in  a  world  which  is  prepara- 
tory to  the  nobler  world  that  is  afterwards  to  rcceiro 
him,  has  not  left  him  to  feel  the  place  in  which  he  is 
to  perform  the  duties  allotted  to  him,  as  a  place  of 
barren  and  dreary  exile.  He  has  given  us  passions 
which  throw  a  sort  of  enchantment  on  every  thing 
which  can  reflect  them  to  our  heart,  which  add  to  the 
delight  that  is  felt  by  us  in  the  exercise  of  our  duties, 
— a  delight  that  arises  from  the  scene  itself  on  which 
they  ai-e  exercised,  from  tlie  society  of  those  who 
inhabit  it  with  us,  from  the  offices  which  we  have 
performed,  and  continue  to  perform- 

While  these  eartlily  mitigations  of  our  temporary 
exile,  if  I  may  venture  to  speak  of  exile  in  relation  to 
a  world  which  we  have  not  yet  reached,  are  thus 
bounteously  granted  to  us,  there  may  indeed  be  a  fear 
of  death,  more  than  is  perhaps  necessary  for  this 
benevolent  purpose,  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are 
too  abject  in  their  sensual  and  sordid  wishes  to  think 
of  heaven,  or  too  conscious  of  guilt  to  think  of  it  with 
tranquillity.  But  to  minds  of  nobler  hopes,  which, 
even  in  loving  life,  and  all  which  life  presents,  have 
not  forgotten  how  small  a  part  it  is  of  that  existence 
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which  it  only  opens  to  them,  what  objects  are  pre- 
sented,— I  will  not  say,  to  reconcile  them  merely  to 
the  simple  transition  in  which  death  consists,  hut  to 
make  this  very  transition  a  change  which,  hut  for  the 
tears  of  other  eyes,  and  the  griefs  of  other  hearts,  they 
may  smile  tranquilly,  or  almost  exult  to  see  approacli- 
ing  !  There  are  minds,  indeed,  which  may  truly  exult 
at  this  parting  moment,  which  can  look  back  on  the 
conflicts  of  this  fading  scene  like  the  victor  of  some 
well-fought  field,  who  closes  his  eye  in  the  hour  of 
some  triumph,  that  has  been  the  triumph  of  freedom 
more  than  of  war,  amid  the  blessings  of  nations ;  and 
who,  in  the  very  praises  and  blessings  that  are  the  last 
sounds  of  life  to  his  ear,  hears  rather  the  happiness 
which  he  has  produced,  than  the  glory  which  he  has 
won. 

Death  is  victoiy ; 
It  binds  in  cbaios  the  raging  ills  of  life  : 
Lust  and  Ambition,  Wrath  and  Avarice, 
Dragged  at  hie  chariot-wheel,  applaud  his  power. 
That  ills  corrosive,  cares  importunate, 
Are  not  immortal  too,  O  Death  !  Is  thine. 
And  feel  we,  then,  but  dread  from  thought  of  thee  ?  ' 
Death,  the  great  Counsellor,  who  man  inspires 
With  every  nohler  thought  and  fairer  deed ! 
Death,  the  deliverer,  who  rescues  man  I 
Death,  the  rewarder,  who  the  rescued  crowns  ! ' 

How  admirable  is  that  goodness  which  knows  so  well 
how  to  adapt  to  each  other  feelings  that  are  opposite, 
which  gives  to  man  a  love  of  life  enough  to  reconcile 
him,  without  an  effort,  to  the  earth  which  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  exertions ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 

*  *'  And  feel  I,  Death !  no  joy  from  thought  of  thee  ?  "  in  the  origi- 
nal. 

*  Young's  Night  Thoughts  ;  Night  III.  v.  49.'>-500,  511-515. 


LECTURE  LXVI. 

III.    Protpeciive  Emctions.—  l.  Comideration  of  tAt  I)etir$  t^ 
contifiued  Exiitence,  concluded. — 2.  Detire  of  Pleainre. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  began  the  con- 
Bideration  of  that  order  of  our  emotions  which,  from 
their  relation  to  objects  as  future,  I  distinguislieii 
from  our  immediate  and  retrospective  emotions  by 
the  name  of  prospective, — -an  order  which  compre- 
hends our  desires  and  fears,  the  most  important  of  all 
the  affections  of  our  mind,  as  the  immediate  directors 
of  our  conduct,  which  our  other  mental  affectioDS,  of 
whatever  species,  influence  only  indirectly  through  tte 
medium  of  our  wishes. 


With  respect  to  this  order  in  general,  I  endeavoured  , 
to  explain  to  you  how  the  same  objects,  agreeahle  ■ 
or  disagreeable,  may,  in  different  circumstances  of  oar  " 
relation  to  these  objects,  as  present  or  absent,  give 
rise  both  to  hope  and  to  fear ;  and  how  different  the 
feeling  of  the  mere  desirableness  of  an  object,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  relation  of  certain  objects 
perceived  or  conceived  as  antecedents  to  our  desires 
as  consequents,  is  from  the  feeling  of  the  greater 
amount  of  personal  advantage,  or  of  the  moral  pro- 
priety of  certain  actions;  both  which  considerations, 
indeed,  may  produce  the  tendency  to  desire,  in  some 
cases,  but  do  not  necessarily  constitute  it  in  all ;  tlie 
clearest  perception  of  greater  advantage  from  certain 
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actions  which  it  would  be  worldly  prudence  to  prefer, 
and  of  moral  propnety  in  certain  actions  which  it 
would  be  virtue  to  prefer,  being  often  insufficient  to 
overcome  other  circumstances  of  momentary  attrac- 
tion, which  thus  obtain  our  momentary  preference, 
even  though  felt  to  be  in  absolute  opposition  to  our 
good  upon  the  whole,  and  to  that  virtue  which  is  itself, 
indeed,  a  part,  and  the  most  important  part  of  this 
general  good. 

Since  the  objects  of  desire — which  are  so  varions  to 
different  persons,  that  perhaps  no  two  objects  are 
regarded  with  the  same  interest  and  choice  by  any 
two  individuals — are  not  limited  even  to  the  infinity  of 
existing  things,  but  comprehend  whatever  the  wildest 
imagination  can  conceive,  I  stated  to  you  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  exact  enumeration  of  these  objects, 
such  as  might  enable  us  to  treat  compendiously  of  the 
whole  boundless  variety  of  human  wishes.  All  which 
I  could  venture  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  class  the 
principal  objects  that  seem  in  their  nature  to  involve 
that  species  of  attraction  which,  as  immediately  ante- 
cedent to  all  our  wishes,  I  have  termed  desirableness ; 
that  18  to  say,  the  most  important  of  those  objects 
which  cannot,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  our 
nature,  be  contemplated  by  us  without  exciting  the 
emotion  of  desire.  Of  these  I  enumerated  the  follow- 
ing : — Our  desire  of  the  mere  continuation  of  our 
being;  our  desire  of  pleasure  ;  our  desire  of  action  ; 
our  desire  of  society ;  our  desire  of  knowledge  ;  our 
desire  of  power,  whether  of  direct  power,  as  in  what 
is  commonly  termed  ambition,  or  of  indirect  power, 
as  in  avarice  ;  our  desire  of  the  affection  or  esteem  of 
those  around  us ;  our  desire  of  glory ;  our  desire  of 
the  happiness  of  others ;  our  desire  of  the  unhappinesa 
i>f  those  whom  we  hate. 

VOL.  in.  K 
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All  these  desires,  liowever,  I  stated,  may  exist  in 
various  forms,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
probability  of  attainment ;  a  simple  wish,  h<^>c,  ex- 
pectation, confidence,  bein^  the  most  remarkable 
gradations  in  the  scale ;  though  there  are  various 
intervening  shades  of  difference,  to  which  no  name  is 
given.  They  are  not  species  of  desires  essentially 
distinct,  but  modes  of  all  our  desires. 

Our  wishes,  when  they  exist  with  little  force  and 
permanence,  are  termed  simply  desires ;  when  they 
rise  more  vividly,  and  occupy  the  mind  more  exclu- 
sively, they  are  termed  passions.  The  vividness  anJ 
permanence,  therefore,  are  the  only  circumstances 
which  distinguish  our  passions;  not  any  essential 
difference  in  the  particular  nature  of  the  desires  them- 
selves. The  slightest  wish,  which  we  scarcely  feel  as 
a  very  vivid  emotion,  becomes  a  passion  wheu  it  aflocts 
us  strongly  and  lastingly.  The  most  ardent  pasaion, 
which  may  have  occupied  our  whole  soul  for  half  our 
life,  if  it  were  to  recur  only  slightly  and  faintly,  wooH 
be  termed  a  mere  desire. 

After  these  general  preliminary  distinctions,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  our  particular  desires ; 
and,  in  my  last  lecture,  offered  some  remarks  on  the 
first  of  these,  in  my  order  of  enumeration.  Of  the 
great  fact  of  that  desire  of  life  which  you  mnrt 
see  operating  universally  around  you,  you  could  not 
need  to  be  informeil ;  and  my  observations,  therefore, 
were  chiefly  illustrative  of  that  beautiful  adaptation 
of  our  nature  to  the  scene  on  which  we  have  to 
discharge  the  various  duties  of  men,  that  is  effected 
by  this  principle  of  our  constitution — a  principle  which 
renders  the  scene  of  those  duties  itself  delightful  as 
the  scene  of  our  continued  being — of  that  life  which 
we  love  in  itself,  and  which  is  associated,  in  our  con- 
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ceptioD,  with  the  scene  on  which  every  moment  of  out 
life  has  passed. 

^  Instead,  therefore,  of  viewing,  in  our  lore  of  life,  a 
principle  disgraceful  to  our  nature,  we  may  see  in  it 
far  more  truly  a  principle  which  does  honour  to  our 
nature,  because  it  answers  admirable  puri)0SC8  in  our 
moral  constitution.  What  happiness  would  it  be  to 
those  who  were  to  be  confined  in  the  most  cloomy 
prison  for  a  series  of  years,  if,  during  all  this  ionj;; 
period  of  confinement,  the  very  prison  itself  were  to 
seem  to  them  a  delightful  habitation,  and  wiien  the 
hour  of  deliverance  came,  we  had  only  to  open  the 
gate,  and  lead  the  prisoner  forth  to  sunshine  and  the 
balmy  breeze,  which  were  not  to  be  the  less  delightful, 
then,  on  account  of  the  captivity  in  which  his  former 
years  were  spent !  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  how 
exactly  the  case  now  imagined  corresponds  in  every 
circumstance,  except  in  the  gloom  and  narro^vness  of 

kbe  prisoner's  dismal  abode,  with  that  which  truly 
constitutes  our  situation  as  temporary  inhabitants  of 

-this  delightful  earth. 

f  It  ia  not  the  mere  love  of  life  which  is  disgraceful 
in  itself,  but  the  cowardly  love  of  it,  which  does  not 
yield  to  nobler  desires.  Every  wish  which  wc  can 
feel  for  objects  that  are  to  atfect  ourselves,  has,  of 
course,  relation  to  the  future,  and,  therefore,  to  some 
protraction  of  our  existence,  the  wish  of  which  must, 
consequently,  be  involved  in  every  other  personal  wish, 
the  most  lionourablc  which  the  mind  can  form.  To 
desire  the  continuation  of  life,  is  to  fear  the  loss  of 

kit ;  and  to  fear  the  loss  of  it,  is  to  fear  everything 
which  may  bring  it  into  danger.  Even  the  brave 
man,  then,  will  avoid  danger  where  no  virtue  would 
lead  to  the  exposure ;  but  when  virtue  requires  ex- 
posure, he  will  scarcely  feel  that  it  is  peril  to  which 
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he  is  exposing  himself.  Glory,  the  good  of  mankimJ. 
the  approbation  of  his  own  heart,  the  approbation  of 
God — theae  are  all  which  the  brave  man  sees  ;  and  he 
who,  seeing  these,  can  sacrifice  them  to  the  love  of 
mere  animal  life,  is  indeed  unworthy,  I  will  not  say 
of  vanquishing  in  a  cause  in  which  it  is  noble  to  pre- 
vail, but  even  of  perishing  in  a  cause  in  which  it  is 
noble  to  periah. 

The  next  desire  to  the  consideration  of  wliich  I 
proceed,  is  our  desire  of  pleasure ;  to  which  the  fear 
of  pain  may  be  regarded  as  opposed.  Annihilation, 
indeed,  seems  to  na  an  evil,  independently  of  the  ha[i- 
piness  or  misery  of  which  it  may  deprive  us,  or  from 
which  it  may  free  ne.  We  love  the  mere  continn- 
ance  of  our  being,  but  we  love  still  more  our  well- 
being  ;  and  existence  is  valuable  to  us  chiefly  as  that 
which  can  be  rendered  happy.  He  who  formed  us  to 
he  !mpi>y,  of  course  formed  ns  to  be  desirous  of  happi- 
ness. The  desire,  indeed,  may  be  considered  as  almost 
involved  in  the  very  notion  of  happiness  itself,  which 
could  scarcely  be  conceived  by  ns  as  happiness,  if  it 
were  not  conceived  as  that  which  is  an  object  of  desire. 

T  may  say  of  the  love  of  pleasure  what  I  have  said 
of  the  love  of  life.  As  it  is  not  the  love  or  preserva- 
tion of  life  which  is  unworthy  of  a  brave  and  hononr- 
able  man,  but  the  love  of  a  life  that  is  inconsistent 
with  nobler  objects  of  desire ;  it  is,  in  like  manner, 
not  the  love  of  pleasure  which  is  unworthy  of  us, — for 
pleasnre,  in  itself,  when  arising  from  a  pure  source,  is 
truly  as  pure  as  the  source  from  which  it  flows, — but 
the  love  of  pleasure  that  is  iuconsiatent  with  oar 
moral  excellence.  The  delight  which  virtue  gives, 
and  which  devotion  gives,  is  no  small  part  of  the 
excellence  even  of  qualities  so  noble  as  ilevotion  ami 
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virtue.  We  love  man  more,  we  love  God  more,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  for  ue  to  love  them  more  without 
an  increase  of  our  delight.  In  this  sense,  indeed,  to 
borrow  a  beautiful  line,  which  expresses  much  in  a 
very  few  words» 

Pleasure  ia  nought  but  Virtue's  gayer  name.' 

Even  of  pleasures  which  do  not  flow  immediately  from 
virtue,  but  of  which  virtue  ia  far  from  forbidding  the 
enjoyment,  how  many  are  there  which  nature  is  con- 
tinually inviting  us  to  enjoy !  There  are  seasons,  ia 
which  we  cannot  move  a  single  step,  or  look  around 
us,  or  inhale  a  single  breath  of  air,  without  some  ad- 
ditional happiness.  To  move  is  delightful,  to  rest  is 
delightful.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  same  sun,  which 
is  everywhere  diffusing  light,  were  diffusing  every- 
where happiness;  and  not  to  be  happy,  and  not  to 
love  the  sources  of  happiness  around  us,  seem  to  us 
almost  like  ingratitude  to  the  Author  of  these,  and  a 
sort  of  rebellion  against  that  benevolence  which  so 
manifestly  wills  our  enjoyment.  The  words  with 
which  Beattie  concludes  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
stanzas  of  his  principal  poem,  express,  in  this  respect, 
a  sentiment  with  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to 
sympathize. 

O  Iiow  canst  tbou  renounce  tLo  boumUese  gtnre 
Of  ohamis  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yieMs! 
The  warbling  wooilIanJ,  tbe  reaouudjng  shore, 
Tlio  pouip  of  grovca,  and  gamituro  of  fiehls ; 
All  that  tbe  genial  ray  of  mortiiDg  gilds, 
And  all  that  echues  to  the  song  of  ev^en, 
All  that  tlio  roountain's  sheltering  boaora  shietdx, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Lleaven, 
O  how  conet  thoa  t^nouuce,  and  hupe  to  be  forgiven  'i- 

'  Yomig'«  Night  Thoughts;  Night  Vlll.  v.  573. 
-  Minstrel,  Boole  I.  stanza  ix. 
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The  love  of  pleasure,  then,  is  far  from  being  un- 
worthy of  mau,  eince  all  which  we  admire  id  the  uni- 
verse, all  which  raises  us  to  admiration  of  the  Author 
of  the  universe,  is  accompanied  with  it.  We  cannot 
love  virtue  without  loving  a  source  of  delight ;  we  can- 
not love  Ilim,  who  has  made  us  capable  of  loving  virtue, 
without  a  delight  still  more  ardent.  We  must  love 
pleasure  if  we  love  whatever  is  worthy  of  being  loved. 

But  the  pleasures  that  attend  virtue,  or  whicli  vir- 
tue approves,  are  not  the  only  pleasures  which  man  is 
capable  of  feeling.  He  may  have  a  sort  of  dreadful 
satisfaction  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  most  malignant 
desires,  or  he  may  become  the  self-degraded  slave  of 
his  own  appetites.  There  are  sensual  gratifications, 
of  which,  though  virtue  may  not  forbid  the  temperate 
use,  she  forbids  the  intemperate  excess ;  not  because 
they  are  pleasures,  but  because  they  render  us  incap- 
able of  discharging  duties  which  we  have  to  perform; 
or,  which  is  a  still  greater  evil,  deprive  us  even  of  the 
very  wish  of  discharging  onr  duties.  In  a  former 
lecture  I  endeavoured  to  describe  to  you  the  melan- 
choly progress  of  a  mind  which  has  yielded  itself, 
gradually,  with  fewer  and  fewer  struggles,  a  slave  to 
tlie  tjTanny  of  sensual  passions, — of  passions  which 
stupify  still  more  than  they  enslave.  It  is  this  stupe- 
faction of  better  powers  and  feeliugs  which,  far  more 
than  the  loss  of  mere  fortime  and  health,  is  the  most 
pathetic  or  the  most  dreadful  image  in  every  snch 
description  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dissolute. 

Your  friBTids  avoid  yon.     Brutiehly  transfonii'd. 
They  hardly  kaow  you ;  or,  if  one  rematna 
To  wisli  you  well,  lii3  wishes  you  in  lieaven. 
DL'^iHaeti,  unwept,  you  fall,  who  might  haro  left 
A  sacrcil,  clierisli'd,  sadly  pleasiiig  name, 
A  name  still  to  ho  ulter'd  with  n  sigh.' 

'  Arnietrong's  Art  of  preserving  Health,  200. 
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Even  if  nothing  more  than  mere  sensual  pleasure 
were  to  be  taken  into  account, — without  comprehend- 
ing, iu  our  estimate,  the  miseriea  of  shame  and  remorse 
and  ruined  fortune,  and  without  any  regard  to  tliose 
sublimer  delights  which  the  sensual  lose,  and  which 
they  perhaps  care  not  for  losing,  because  they  are 
incapable  of  couceiving  them — there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  in  this  least  important  part  of  happiness, 
which  alone  they  value,  they  are  inferior  to  tliose  who 
enjoy  indeed  tliose  external  pleasures,  which  it  is  only 
gratitude  to  heaven  to  enjoy,  but  who  think  of  their 
senses  as  sources  of  instniction  more  than  as  the 
medium  of  indolent  luxury.  We  are  not  to  consider, 
in  our  estimate,  the  momentaiy  enjoyments  only ;  we 
are  to  consider  the  sensual  paina,  as  well  as  tlie 
sensual  delights;  the  languor,  the  satiety,  the  sick- 
ness, the  days  that  in  ill  health  hang  heavily  without 
amusement,  ajid  the  nights  without  repose,  in  which 
the  mind  that  has  no  consolation  within  is  still  more 
restless  than  the  restless  body.  Yet  these  are  the 
disquietudes  which,  if  combined  with  a  dull  repeti- 
tion of  amusements  that  are  amusements  no  more,  of 
splendour  that  ceases  to  afford  pleasure,  because  it  is 
a  splendour  which  is  even  more  familiar  to  us  than 
the  waj]t  of  it,  and  of  intercourse  with  smiling  faces 
and  vacant  hearts,  which  agree  with  our  own,  as  truly 
in  the  listlessness  and  weariness  that  are  felt  as  in 
the  clieerfulness  that  is  affected,  are  what,  if  we  have 
unfortunately  entered  on  such  a  life,  we  strangely  term 
a  life  of  gaiety. 

Whnm  call  we  gay  7     That  Uonoar  has  been  long 
TliQ  boast  uf  mere  jiretenJerg  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay.    The  lark  is  gay. 
That  flries  his  feathBrs,  saturate  with  c!ew» 
Beneath  the  roey  cloud,  while  yet  the  bcanw 
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Uf  "lay-spring  uvorskoot  his  liumble  nest. 

Thfc  peasant  too,  a  witnesit  of  liis  eong, 

Hiniaelf  a  t^im^ster,  la  sa  gay  as  lie. 

But  save  me  from  LLb  gaiety  of  tlioao 

Whoee  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noun-day  bed  ! ' 

Tlie  inuoceut,  indeed,  are  the  gay  ;  and  their  gaiety 
is  not  sickness  and  vexation,  but  happiness.  It  is  a 
gaiety  which  flows  so  readily  around  them,  that  it  w 
not  easy  to  distinguish  how  much  of  it  is  derived  from 
without,  and  how  much  of  it  has  its  source  within. 
All  which  we  perceive  is,  that  they  are  happy,  and  Uiat 
their  happiness  is  not  to  he  obtained  without  the  in- 
nocence which  leads  to  it.  Witli  this  purity  of  hearty 
the  very  senses  enjoy  pleasures,  which  require  no  coat 
to  produce  them,  but  which  surpass  all  the  enjoyments 
which  the  extravagant  luxury  of  the  sensual  can  deviae. 
In  the  first  vernal  walk  of  the  lovers  of  nature,  the 
sight  of  a  single  cottage,  which  speaks  to  them  of  the 
happiness  of  those  who  dwell  in  a  scene  so  beautifiiL 
of  a  single  wild-flower,  which  at  the  opening  of  Spring 
seems  to  announce  the  continued  care  of  that  God  who 
is  agmu,  as  in  former  years,  to  cover  the  earth  with 
all  the  profusion  of  his  bounty,  gives  to  them  a  plea- 
sure, which  if  the  proud  and  luxurious  could  purchase 
by  the  magnificence  of  their  richest  banquets,  they 
would  not  he  magnificent  in  vain. 

The  desire  of  relief  from  pam  may  be  regarded  only 
as  another  form  of  the  desire  of  pleasure  ;  and  in  this 
sense,  the  species  of  emotion  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, besides  its  relation  to  every  accidental  pain, 
comprehends  all  the  desires  that  are  involved  in  our 
bodily  appetites,  as  distinguished,  in  that  anolysia 
which  we  formerly  made,  from  the  mere  uneasiness 
'  Cow|Hji'e  Tu«l£,  Book  I.  v.  481-500. 
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wliicb  gives  occasion  to  the  desire  ;  the  defiii'c  of  food 
or  drink,  for  example,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
pain  of  hunger  or  thirst,  which  must  exist  as  sensa- 
tions before  any  such  desires  that  are  subsequent  to 
the  sensations  can  be  felt.  In  the  same  way,  the  de- 
gire  of  relief  may  be  thought  to  comprehend  that  emo- 
tion which  is  next  to  be  examined  by  us,  the  desire  of 
action  ;  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  it  unquestionably 
does  comprehend  it ;  since  long  inaction  produces  a 
pain  in  our  limbs,  which  prompts  us  to  the  necessary 
motion,  as  truly  as  long  want  of  food  produces  a 
pain  of  a  different  sort»  which  prompts  ns  to  have  re- 
course to  that  which  alone  can  give  relief  to  such  a 
pain.  But  the  action  of  which  I  speak  at  present  as 
the  object  of  a  pecidiar  species  of  desire,  is  far  more 
than  this  desire  of  relief  from  muscular  languor;  it  is 
a  continued  exertion,  which  wc  do  not  abandon  imme- 
diately after  freeing  our  muscles  from  this  uneasiness^ 
which  soon  passes  away  at  the  very  beginning  of  ex- 
ercise, but  prosecute,  perhaps,  till  we  ytroduce  in  them 
a  pain  of  an  opposite  kind,  the  pain  of  fatigue. 

I  am  aware,  indeed,  that,  according  to  the  system 
of  many  philosophers,  who  consider  our  own  selfish 
enjoyment  as  the  sole  object  of  our  wishes,  to  speak 
of  other  desires,  after  mentioning  the  desire  of  pleasure 
as  one  of  our  emotions,  must  be  absolutely  superfluous ; 
since  the  desire  of  pleasure,  according  to  them,  must, 
iu  some  one  of  its  forms,  be  the  desire  of  every  thing 
which  man  can  immediately  desire.  The  remarks 
which  I  made  on  this  subject  in  my  last  lecture,  have 
prepared  yon,  however,  I  trust,  for  seeing  the  fallacy 
of  this  supposition;  since,  though  every  thing  which 
we  desire  must  have  seemed  to  us  desirable,  as  the 
very  fact  of  the  desire  denotes ;  and  thougli  the  attain- 
ment   of  every  such  desire   muat   be  attended  with 
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pleasure,  it  does  uot  therefore  follow  tliat  the  pleasure 
wliicli  truly  attends  tins  fulfilment  of  desire,  was  the 
primary  circumstaDce  which  excited  the  desire  itself. 
We  may  feel  liappiness  from  exertion  of  every  kind, 
from  society,  from  the  discovery  of  truth,  from  the 
good  fortune  of  our  friends,  and  yet  have  desired  tbeae 
without  any  view,  at  the  moment  of  the  beginnin^r  de- 
sire, to  this  reisulting  happiness,  and  merelyfrom  thecon- 
Btitution  of  our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  desire  know- 
ledge^simplyas  knowledge— because  there  isaomething  | 
of  which  we  are  ignoiunt,  and  which  we  may  readiljf  ' 
learn, — societysimply  aa  society.  Nature,  indeed,  has 
attached  pleasure  to  thesOj  as  slie  lias  attached  plet 
aure  to  many  of  our  functions  which  we  do  not  exer- 
cise on  account  of  that  pleasure.  But  in  considering 
the  origin  of  our  desires,  we  are  to  think  only  of  what  is 
contemplated  by  the  mind  at  the  very  moment  when  ttie 
emotion  arises ;  of  the  circumstances  antecedent  to  the 
desire,  and  not  of  cirenniatances  which  may  or  may  not 
be  its  consequents.  The  mother  derives  pleasure  froui 
loving  her  new-born  infant ;  and  a  superficial  thinker 
might  say,  in  this  case,  as  indeed  many  superficial 
thinkers  have  said,  that  she  loves  her  infant  for  no 
other  reason  than  this  pleasure,  and  that  but  for  her 
own  selfisli  delight,  slie  could  see  it  perish  without 
the  slightest  concern.  A  very  little  observation,  how- 
ever, is  sufficient  to  show  us,  that  the  love,  in  this  case, 
though  accompanied  with  pleasure,  is,  in  its  origin,  in- 
dependent of  the  pleasure,  and  must  have  preceded  it, 
or  the  pleasure  could  not  have  been  felt ;  for  if  there 
bad  been  no  previous  emotion  of  a  peculiar  love  in  the 
mother,  to  distinguish  the  infant  from  every  other  ia-  J 
fant,  where  are  we  to  find  the  peculiar  pleasure  from  I 
which  alone  the  peculiar  love  is  said  to  be  derived? 
What  is  so  evidently  true  in  this  case,  is  true  in  many 
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other  cases.  The  emotion  arises,  and  is  attended  with 
pleasure ;  but  it  does  not  arise  on  account  of  the  plea- 
sure. On  the  contrary,  the  pleasure  is  felt,  because 
the  emotion  has  previously  arisen,  and  could  not  have 
been  felt  but  for  the  previous  emotion  that  is  gratified. 
It  is  as  in  journeying  to  some  distant  scene  at  the 
call  of  business  or  of  friendship  :  the  landscape  may 
be  beautiful,  and  may  delight  us,  therefore,  in  every 
stage  of  our  journey ;  the  very  exercise  itself  may  be 
pleasing.  Without  the  journey,  it  is  evident  that  we 
could  not  have  enjoyed  this  beauty  of  the  scene,  and 
this  pleasure  of  the  exercise :  but  we  do  not  journey 
on  account  of  these  delights.  At  the  same  call,  we 
should  have  traversed  the  same  road,  though  the  land- 
scape had  been  dreary  and  desolate  on  every  side,  and 
though  fatigue  had  converted  the  exercise  itself  into 
uneasiness.  "  Whatever  the  motive,"  it  has  been  said 
by  a  poetical  defender  of  this  doctrine, — 

Wliate'er  tho  motive,  pleasure  is  the  mark : 
For  ber,  the  blaclc  aseaasin  ^Iraws  his  Bwort! ; 

'  For  ber,  dark  stalesmen  trim  their  midniglit  Lamp, 

,  To  which  Qo  BtDgle  sacrifice  may  full : 

For  hoT,  tho  saint  abstains ;  the  misor  starves ; 
The  Stciic  proud,  for  pleasure,  pleasure  acoru'd : 
For  her,  altiictiou  s  daughters  grief  inilulge, 
Aud  fiad,  or  hope,  a.  luxury  in  tears : 
For  her,  guilt,  shame,  toil,  danger,  wo  defy. 
And  with  an  aim  voluptuous,  rush  on  death.' 

This,  indeed,  though  in  verse,  is  as  sound  philosophy 
as  much  duller  philosophy  of  the  same  kind;  bat 
powerful  as  it  may  be  in  poetic  antithesis,  it  is  as 
Terse  only  that  it  is  powerful,  not  as  a  statement  of 
philosophic  truth.  We  desire,  indeed,  all  these  ob- 
jects ;  and  however  ill-fitted  some  of  them  may  appear 
to  be  productive  of  delight,  we  may  perhaps  feel 
-      '   young's  Night  Thoughts;  Night  VIII.  v.  558-567. 
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pleasure  iu  all  these  objects,  as  we  certainly  should 
feel  pain,  if  we  were  not  to  obtain  what  we  deHre, 
whatever  the  object  of  desire  niay  have  been ;  hot  it 
is  not  the  pleasure  which  was  the  circumstance  that 
prompted  our  desire  when  it  arose,  it  was  the  desire 
previously  awakened  which  was  aecom ponied  with 
pleasure,  or  was  productive  of  pleasure ;  the  pleasure 
being,  in  all  these  cases,  tlie  effect  of  the  previous 
desire,  and  necessarily  presupposing  it.  We  desire 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  tbi*; 
desire;  but,  with  the  same  capacity  of  mere  love  as 
now,  we  should  have  desired  the  happiness  of  others, 
though  no  direct  pleasure  to  ourselves  had  followed 
our  generous  wish.  We  desire  knowledge,  and  we 
are  delighted  with  the  attainment  of  it ;  but  if  the 
constitution  of  our  mind  had  continued  in  every  other 
respect  the  same  as  now,  we  should  have  felt  curiosity, 
though  it  had  terminated  only  in  simple  knowledge. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  our  mind,  as  originally  coo- 
Btituted  with  certain  tendencies,  that  some  objects 
should  seem  to  it  immediately  desirable ;  as  it  is  its 
very  nature  that  certain  objects  should  seem  to  it  im- 
mediately proportioned  in  symmetry,  or  related  to  each 
other  iu  various  ways.  When  we  think  of  the  series 
of  numbers,  two,  four,  eight,  sixteen,  we  perceive  that 
each  is  the  double  of  the  number  preceding,  and  we 
perceive  this,  perhaps,  without  any  pleasure  whatever, 
certainly  at  least  independently  of  any  pleasure 
which  may  be  felt.  The  mere  conception  of  the 
numbers,  as  a  primary  feeling,  gives  rise  to  the  fechng 
of  tlie  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  series,  whether  the 
discovery  of  the  relation  be  or  be  not  accon]i>anie<) 
with  pleasure.  It  is,  iu  short,  the  very  nature  of  the 
numbers,  so  conceived  together,  to  appear  to  us  so 
relnted.     It  is  the  same  with  that  relation  of  a  differ- 
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ent  kind,  which  1  have  termed  desirableness.  When 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  particulars  of  any  fiict  connected 
with  a  speculation  in  which  we  may  be  engaged,  it  is 
impossible  for  this  fact  to  be  considered  by  ns  iis 
something  of  which  wo  arc  capable  of  obtaining  more 
accurate  knowledge  without  being  instantly  desirable, 
that  is  to  say,  without  exciting,  in  instant  sequence, 
our  desire  of  knowing  it  fully.  It  seems  to  us  desir- 
able, as  immediately  us  four  is  perceived  by  us  to  be 
the  double  of  two,  and  eight  of  four;  and  it  seems  to 
us  desirable,  merely  from  its  very  nature,  as  a  fact 
illustrative  of  our  particular  speculation,  aa  ranch  as 
two,  four,  eight,  appear  to  us  relate*!,  instantly,  and 
without  any  conception  of  the  pleasure  which  we  may 
feel  in  discovering  the  relation.  Plcaaure,  indeed, 
attends  the  discovery;  but  it  is  surely  very  evident, 
that  tfiere  must  have  been  curiosity  before  the  plea- 
sure, or  no  pleasure  could  have  been  felt.  Pain  or  dis- 
quietude attends  the  nngratificd  curiosity.  But,  in 
like  manner,  there  must  have  been  a  previous  desire 
of  knowledge,  or,  if  there  was  no  previous  desire  of 
knowing  any  thing,  there  could  be  no  pain  in  the  con- 
tinued ignorance.  The  pleasure  and  pain,  in  short, 
however  early,  presuppose  always  a  desire  still  earlier, 
or  they  must  have  been  effects  that  arose  from  neither. 
The  immediate  desirableness  of  objects  is,  then,  as 
I  flatter  myself  yon  have  perceived,  something  very 
different  from  the  pleasure  which  attends  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  desire,  however  much  the  pleasure,  once 
induced,  may  afterwards  become  itself  a  new  circum- 
stance of  attraction ;  and  there  is  not  therefore  neces- 
sarily any  redundancy  of  arrangement,  in  speaking  of 
other  seta  of  desires,  after  having  treated  of  the  love 
of  pleasure,  considered  simply  as  pleasure,  or  aa  relief 
from  pain.     The  very  desires,  indee*!,  which  are  thus 
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separated  fiom  the  desire  of  mere  pleasure,  may,  when 
gratified,  afford  perhaps  as  much  real  delight  as  those 
of  which  j»Ie:iiiiire  was  the  simple  object.  But  it  ia 
sufficient  for  our  arrangement,  that  this  pleasure,  how- 
ever lively  it  may  be  in  itself,  did  not  constitute  to  us 
the  primary  and  iustant  desirableness  of  the  object, 
or.  in  other  words,  waa  not  that  circumstance  which 
we  had  immediately  in  view,  at  the  very  moment 
when  our  desire  arose;  the  direct  antecedent,  ia  a 
train  of  feelings,  of  which  that  other  feeling  which  we 
term  desire  waa  the  consequent,  and  the  instant  con- 
sequent. 


I  return,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  those  deairw 
which  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  even  after 
the  desire  of  pleasure. 

The  first  of  these,  on  the  consideration  of  which  I 
had  scarcely  entered,  was  the  love  of  action.  To  he 
happy,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  occupied;  and, 
without  our  thinking  of  the  happiness  which  results 
from  it,  nature  has  given  us  a  constant  desire  of 
occupation.  We  must  exert  our  limbs,  or  wo  must 
exert  our  thought;  and  when  we  exert  neither,  we 

■  feel  that  languor  of  which  we  did  not  think  before, 
I  but  which,  when  it  ia  felt,  convinces  us  how  admirably 
I  our  desire  of  action  is  adapted  for  the  prevention  of 
I  this  very  evil,  of  which  wo  had  not  thought ;  as  our 

■  appetites  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  given  to  us  for  the 
I  preservation  of  health,  of  which  we  think  as  little, 
I  during  the  indulgence  of  our  appetites,  as  we  think, 

■  during  our  occupation^  of  the  languor  which  would 
^^H  overwhelm  us  if  wholly  unoccupied.  How  wretched 
^^B  would  be  the  boy,  if  he  were  to  be  forced  to  lie,  even 
m  on  the  softest  couch,  during  a  whole  day,  while  he 

■  heard  at  intervals  the  gay  voices  of  his  playmates 
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without,  and  could  distinguish  by  these  very  aounda 
the  particular  pastimes  in  which  they  wore  engaged ! 
How  wretched,  in  these  circumstances,  is  majx  liiinself ; 
and  what  frctfulness  do  we  perceive,  even  on  brows 
of  more  deliberate  thought;  on  brows,  too,  perhaps, 
that,  in  other  circumstances,  are  seldom  overcaat,  if  a 
few  successive  days  of  wet  and  boisterous  weather 
have  rendered  all  escape  into  the  open  air»  and  the 
exercises  which  this  escape  wouhl  afford,  impossible  ! 

"The  sort  of  bodily  pleasure  which  we  derive  from 
exercise,"  says  the  author  of  a  very  pleasing  little 
French  work  on  the  theory  of  our  agreeable  feelings, 
"  cannot  be  analyzed,  indeed,  without  becoming  almost 
insensible.  The  pleasure  which  accompanies  a  mo- 
tion of  the  hand,  escapes  from  us  by  its  littleness ;  but 
it  is  not  ou  that  account  the  less  real.  Do  not  women 
every  day  save  themselves  from  many  hours  of  listless 
uneasiness,  merely  by  a  little  motion  of  the  fingers,  in 
some  slight  work,  to  wliich  they  attach  no  other 
value  thaii  aa  it  is  a  source  of  this  very  amusement  to 
them  ?  The  charm  of  the  particular  work  itself,  and 
the  general  pleasure  of  being  occupied,  have  need  of 
being  combined,  to  make  any  Bonsible  impression."* 

Without  the  knowledge  of  the  pleasure  that  ia  thus 
felt  in  mere  exertion,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  us  to 
look  with  satisfaction  on  the  scene  of  human  toil 
around  us,  which  a^umea  instantly  a  different  aspect 
when  we  consider  this  happy  principle  of  our  mental 
constitution.  Though  we  are  apt  to  think  of  those 
who  are  labouring  for  others  as  if  they  were  not 
labouring  for  themselves  also ;  and  though  unques- 
tionably, from  our  natural  love  of  freedom,  any  task 
which  is  imposed  cannot  be  as  agreeable  as  an  occu- 
pation spontaneously  chosen  ;  we  yet  must  not  think 
'  Th^rie  des  SenthnenF  Agrfafcl^pB,  clmp.  ii. 


that  the  lahour   itself  is  necessarily  an  evil,  from 
which  it  would   be   liappiness  for  man  to  be  freed. 
Nature  has  not  dealt  so  hardly  with  the  great  multi- 
tude, in  compariaon  with  whom  the  smaller  number, 
for  whose  accommodatiou  she  seems  to  have  formed  a 
more  sumptuous  provision,  are  truly  insignificant,  and 
would  be  unworthy  of  this  seeming  preference,  if  the 
provision  of  their  means  of  luxury  were  all  which  is 
involved  in  the  wealth  she  bestows  on  them.     The 
wealth  of  the  individual  is  valuable,  chiefly  aa  it  leads 
to  the  labour  of  others,  and  presents,  in  the  reward 
which  it  offers,  an  agreeable  object,  to  mingle  witli 
the  pleasure  of  the  occupation,  and  to  soothe  and 
sweeten  it.  even  when  it  rises  to  fatigue.     How  dif- 
ferent would  the  busy  scene  of  the  world  appear,  if 
we   could   conceive  that   no   pleasure   attended  the 
occupations  to  which  so  great  a  majority  of  our  race 
would  then  seem  to  be  condemned,  almost  like  slaves 
that  are  fettered  to  the  very  instruments  of  their  daily 
task !      How  different   from   that   scene   in    which, 
though  we  perceive  many  labouring,  and  a  few  at  rest, 
we  perceive  in  the  labourer  a  pleasure  of  occupation, 
which  those  who  rest  would  often  be  happy  to  pur- 
chase from  him,  and  which  they  do  sometimes  endefr* 
voiir  to  purchase  by  the  same  means  by  which  he  hag 
acquired  it, — by  exercises  as  violent  and  unremitted 
as  hia,  and  which  have  the  distinction  only  of  beuig 
of  less  advantage  to  the  world  than  those  toils  bj* 
which   he  at  once  promotes  his  own  happiness,  and 
contributes  to  the  aeeommodation  of  others !     It  is 
pleasing  thus  to  perceive  a  source  of  enjoyment  in  the 
very  circumstance  which  might  seem  most  hostile  to 
happiness, — to  perceive  in  the  labour  itself,  of  which 
the  necessity  is  imposed  on  man,  a  consolation  for  the 
loss  of  that  very  freedom  which  it  constrains. 
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When  we  do  not  labour  with  our  limbs,  we  must 
labour  with  our  mind;  and  happy  is  it  for  oar  peace 
when  this  mental  occupation  can  supply  to  us  the  place 
of  bodily  occupation,  which,  to  the  rich  at  least,  must 
always  be  in  a  great  degree  dependent  ou  the  accidents 
of  weather,  and  in  some  measure,  too.  on  the  society 
of  others.     He  to  whom  a  book  presents  occupation, 
scarcely  can  be  in  circumstances  in  which  this  occupa- 
tion is  not  in  some  degree  at  his  command  :  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  much  of  happiness,  and  of  that  good 
humour  Vhich  is  no  small  part  of  morality,  depends  on 
the  mere  power  of  occupying  ourselves  agreeably  with 
tlis  exercise  of  our  eyes  and  mind,  as  others,  less 
happy  in  intellectual  taste,  are  obliged  to  depend  for 
occupation  on  exercises  that  require  a  greater  number 
ff  circumstances  to  place  them  in  their  power. 

"Choose  any  station  in  life  which  you  may  prefer,*' 
sajg  Pascal,  "combine  in  it  every  pleasure  which 
seems  capable  of  satisfying  the  desires  of  man — if  he 
ii'fiom  we  imagine  placed  in  this  situation  has  no  oc- 
cupation or  amusement,  his  languishing  felicity  will 
not  support  him  for  an  hour.  He  must  have  some- 
thing to  withdraw  him  from  himself,  or  he  is  neces- 
sarily unhappy. 

"  Is  not  the  royal  dignity  great  enough  of  itself  to 
content  him  who  is  the  object  of  so  much  envy?  I 
■  see,  indeed,  that,  in  other  circumstances,  to  render  a 
man  happy,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  him  away  from  the 
sight  of  his  01.V11  misery,  though  it  be  only  to  occupy 
his  whole  mind  with  the  anxiety  of  bending  his  knee, 
or  pointing  his  toe  in  a  dance  a  Httle  better  than  be- 
fore. But  is  it  the  same  with  a  king?  Must  he,  too, 
be  amused  like  others  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  sort  of 
insult  to  the  joy  which  he  must  feel,  to  occupy  his 

IBoul  with  the  thought  how  he  is  to  adapt  his  steps  to 
VOL.  111.  2  a 
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the  measure  of  an  air,   or  how  be  is  to  send  one 
l)illiari.l  ball  most  adroitly  to  meet  another,  instead  of 
leavin*^  him  to  enjoy  in  repose  the  contemplation  of 
that  majestic  glory  which   surrounds  him?     Let  ua 
make  the  trial.     Let  us  leave  the  most  magnificent 
sovereign  without  company,  without  occupation,  to 
ei]joy  himself  in  all  his  magnificence  at  leisure;  and 
the  sovereign  whom  we  have  left  to  himself  will  be 
only  a  human  being,  that  feels  his  miseries  like  other 
people.     All  this,  therefore,  is  most  carefully  provided 
a^inst;  and  there  are  never  wanting  round  the  per- 
son of  kingSj  a  number  of  idle  courtiers,  whose  onlr 
occupation  is  to  watch  the  time  of  their  leisure,  that 
they  may  suggest  constantly  some  new  amusement  in 
the  intervale  of  public  business  or  of  other  amusement* 
and  save  them  from  the  dreadful  misery  of  being  alone, 
and  of  knowing  what  they  are, 

"  Man  is  so  wretched  a  being,"  he  continues,  "  thu* 
he  would  soon  be  tired  of  himself,  without  any  ex- 
ternal cause  of  dissatisfaction,  by  the  mere  feeling '>f 
what  he  is;  and  yet  he  is  so  vain  and  trifling  a  crea- 
ture, that,  full  as  he  is  of  a  thousand  essential  cause 
of  disgust,  the  most  insignificant  trific  is  sufficient  to 
amuse  him  ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to  consider  him  seri- 
ouely,  we  should  find  far  more  reason  to  pity  him  for 
being  capable  of  finding  amusement  in  things  so  mean 
and  frivolous,  than  for  the  distresses  which  traly 
afflict  him. 

"How  happens  it  that  that  man  who  was  a  short 
time  ago  in  such  deep  misery  at  the  loss  of  his  only 
Bon»  and  who,  loaded  with  law-suits  and  r|uarrels,  was 
this  very  morning  fretted  with  so  many  vexations, 
thinks  of  these  evils  no  more  ?  Be  not  astonished  at 
tlio  change :  he  is  now  entirely  absorbed  in  other 
thoughts.      He  is  occupied,  and  most  completely  oc- 
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cupied,  in  seeing  where  it  ia  that  a  stag  ia  to  try  to 
get  a  passage, — a  weary  stag,  which  liis  dogs  have 
been  pursuing  since  six  o'clock.  Nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  transformation.  Miser- 
able as  man  may  be,  if  only  we  can  succeed  in  occu- 
pying him  in  any  manner,  he  is  no  longer  miserable, 
he  19  bajipy."  ^ 

Of  the  trutli  of  the  great  facts  which  Pascal  thus 
states  in  a  very  forcible  and  lively  manner,  there  can 
he  no  question  ;  but  the  conclusion  which  lie  draws 

■  from  them  is  surely  not  the  conclusion  which  is  most 
suitable  to  our  nature  and  to  the  gfcat  objects  of  him 
by  whom  we  were  formed.     It  ia  much  juster,  as  it 

I  is  unquestionably  far  more  pleasing,  to  trace,  in  this 
necessity  of  occupation,  the  evident  marks  of  the  in- 
tention of  Heaven,  that  man,  who  is  to  exist  among 
men,  and  who  has  powers  of  mind  and  of  body  capable 
of  benefiting  them  in  innnraerable  ways,  ia  not  to 
suffer  these  powers  to  lie  idle.  The  languor  which 
we  feel  when  we  cease  from  exertion  reminds  ua,  at 
every  moment,  that  wo  are  not  formed  for  inactivity, 
that  we  have  duties  to  discharge  which  may  become 
to  us  amusement,  if  we  only  deign  to  avail  ourselves 
of  pleasures  that  are  constantly  in  our  power,  and 
H  without  which,  all  amusements  and  exercises,  that 

■  are  only  the  mimicry  of  these  very  duties,  would  soon 
become  as  wearisome  almost  as  idleness  itself,  of  which 
we  are  so  ready  to  feel  the  misery  when  it  is  total  idle- 
ness unoccupied  with  a  single  pastime.  It  is  not  to 
fly  the  sight  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  of  our  miseries, 
as  Pascal  says,  that  we  busy  ourselves  even  in  trifles; 
but  because  Heaven,  that  has  formed  us  for  action, 
has  formed  us  therefore  necessarily  to  busy  ourselves 
with  something,  and  to  occupy  ourselves  even  with 

'  PetR^ea  tie  Pa«cal,  premierD  parlie,  art.  vii.  sect.  1,  2. 
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trifles,  rather  than  to  be  wholly  unoccupied.  In 
be^nning  to  exert  ourselves,  or  to  take  interest  in  ilie 
exertions  of  others,  we  have  no  thought  either  of 
misery  to  be  avoided,  or  of  happiness  to  be  attained. 
We  are  already  busy  before  we  have  felt  the  happi- 
ness ;  we  are  already  idle  before  we  have  felt  tlie 
misery  of  being  idle.  Nature  does  not  wait  for  our 
retlectiona  and  calculations.  She  gives  ns,  indeed,  the 
power  of  reflecting  and  calculating,  that  we  may  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  our  desires;  but  the  desires  which  are 
necessary  to  our  own  well-being,  and  to  the  well-being 
of  those  around  us,  she  prompts  without  our  bidding. 
She  has  formed  man  with  a  nature  that  may  suit  bim 
to  every  situation;  the  monarch,  with  those  passions 
and  powers  wluch  are  necessary  for  the  humblest  of 
his  subjects ;  the  humblest  peasant,  with  the  passions 
and  powers  of  those  who  are  born  of  kings.  The 
sovereign  occupying  himself  with  those  voluntary 
labours  which  he  denominates  amusements  may  feel 
in  these  very  amusements,  the  common  nature  which 
he  shares  with  those  who  are  toiling  around  him,  in 
labours  which  they  indeed  terra  labours,  and  think 
perhaps  that  they  would  be  happy,  if  only  they  had 
that  ease  which  he  finds  so  painful,  and  from  which 
he  makes  so  many  efforts  to  free  himself,  but  which 
are  to  them  what  his  amusements  are  to  him,  a  source 
of  occupation,  a  mode  of  shaking  off  that  idleneas, 
which,  if  general,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  very 
being  of  society ;  and  from  which  therefore  man  is 
warned  or  saved  by  the  languor  that  attends  it 
When  we  look  at  the  guards,  and  the  palace,  and  the 
splendour;  at  all  those  crowds  which  seem  useful  only 
as  supplying  to  him  more  speedily  every  thing  which 
his  wants  require,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  think 
that  a  king  has  any  necessity  of  labouring ;  but  if  we 
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look  within  bis  breast,  and  see  the  constant  appetite 
for  occupation  which  this  ready  supply  «f  all  hia  wants 
inflames  rather  thau  mitigates,  we  discover  the  same 
necessity  which  we  feel  in  ourselves ;  the  same  proof 
that  man  is  formed  to  contribute  his  share  of  service 
to  the  general  labours  of  uiaukind,  to  be  active  even 
where  this  propensity  of  our  nature  can  have  no  ex- 
citement from  individual  wants,  and  to  minister  in  some 
sort  to  the  happiness  of  others,  if  he  does  not  choose 
to  be  the  willing  minister  of  his  own  uuhappiness. 


I 
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LECTURE  LXVn. 
III.  Protpfctire  Emotions. — 4.  Detire  of  Smelt/. — 5.  Desire  o/ 

Gentlkmen,  after  the  desires  which  I  examined  in 
my  last  Lecture,  that  which  is  next  to  be  considered 
by  us  is  our  desire  of  society. 

Man,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  born  in  society,  and 
dependent  on  it,  in  some  of  its  most  delightful  forms, 
for  the  preservation  of  his  infant  being,  which,  without 
the  protection  of  those  who  love  him  the  more  for  the 
very  helplessness  that  ia  consigned  to  their  protection, 
would  seem  thrown  into  the  world  only  to  suffer  in  it 
for  a  few  hours,  and,  ceasing  to  suffer,  to  cease  also  to 
exist. 

If  man  be  thus  dependent  on  society  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  early  existence,  he  is  not  less  dependent 
on  it  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  his  existence 
in  other  years.  It  is  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  lovo 
which  he  feels,  of  ail  the  love  which  he  excites,  and 
therefore  of  almost  all  the   desires  and  enjoyments 
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which  he  is  capable  of  feeling.  There  is  not  one  of 
his  actions  which  may  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  have 
some  relation  to  those  among  whom  he  lives ;  and  I 
may  say  even,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  of  bis 
exiatence,  iu  which  the  social  affection,  in  some  one  of 
its  fonns,  has  not  an  influence  on  some  feeling  or  resolu- 
tion, some  delightful  remembrance  of  the  past,  aoma 
project  of  future  benevolence  or  resentment.  We  are 
born,  as  I  have  said,  in  society,  and  dependent  on  it 
for  our  existence;  but  even  if  we  could  exist  without 
society,  we  should  not  exist  as  men,  not  even  as  savage 
men  ;  for  savages,  rude  as  their  intercourse  is,  are  still 
united  together  by  domestic  aflBuities  and  friendships, 
and  have  one  common  land,  as  dear  to  them,  or  per- 
haps more  dear  to  them,  than  the  country  of  the  I 
civilized  is  to  its  polished  inhabitants.  With  our  im- 
mortal spirit,  and  with  all  the  glorious  capacities  that 
are  developed  in  society,  we  should,  but  for  the  society  . 
that  almost  gives  us  a  different  sonl,  be  only  a  species  I 
of  wild  animal,  that  migJit  not  yield  as  readily  per-  ' 
haps  to  the  stronger  animals  around  as  the  weak  of  a 
less  noble  race,  but  which  would  hold  with  them  at 
best  a  perilous  contest ;  miserable  within  the  cave, 
and  trembling  to  venture  beyond  it.  "Make  us  single 
and  solitary,"  says  an  eloquent  Roman  moralist,  "and 
what  are  we  ?  The  prey  of  other  animals  and  their 
victim,  the  prey  which  it  would  be  most  easy  for  them 
to  seize,  the  victim  which  it  would  be  most  easy  for 
them  to  destroy.  Those  other  animals  have,  in  their 
own  strength,  sufficient  protection.  If  they  be  bora 
to  live  apart,  each  has  its  separate  aims  to  defend  it 
Man  has  no  tusks  or  takms  to  make  him  terrible.  He 
is  weak  and  naked ;  but  weak  and  naked  as  he  is- 
society  suiTuunds  him  and  j)rotects  him.  It  is  this 
which  submits  to  his  power  all  other  living  things; 
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and  not  tbe  eartli  merely,  which  seems  in  some  mcu- 
enre  his  own  by  birth,  but  the  very  ocean,  that  is  to 
him  like  another  world  of  beings  of  a  dift'erent  nature. 
Society  averts  from  him  the  attack  of  diseases,  it  miti- 
gates his  suflleriug  ivhen  he  is  as^aih'd  by  them,  it 
gives  support  and  happinet<s  to  his  old  aye,  it  makes 
him  strong  in  the  great  combat  of  human  life,  because 
it  leaves  him  not  alone  to  struggle  with  his  fortune." 
"Fac  DOS  sinfrulos :  quid  sumus  ?  pneda  animalium 
et  victimae,  ac  imbecillissimus  ^  et  facillimus  sanguis ; 
quoniam  cseteris  animalibus,  in  tutelam  sui,  satis 
virium  est.  Quiecun(|ue  vaga  nascuntur,  et  actura 
vitam  segregt'm,  armata  sunt.  Hominem  imbecillitaa 
cingit:  non  unguium  vis,  non  dentium,  terribilcm  ceteris 
fecit.  Nudum  et  iiifirmum,  societas  munit.  Socie- 
tal ilU  dominium  omnium  animalium  dedit ;  societaa 
teiris  genitum,  in  aliena?  naturjo  transmisit  Imperium, 
et  domiuari  etiam  iu  man  jussit.  Hum  morborum 
impetus  arcuit,  sencctuti  adminiculaprospoxit,  solatia 
contra  dolores  dedit ;  hsec /f>r/^«  nos  l&cit,  quod  licet 
contra  fortnnam  advccare."^ 

Of  a  society  to  which  man  thus  owes  all  his  strength 
as  well  as  alt  his  happiness,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Nature  shouhl  huve  formed  him  desirous;  and  it  is  in 
harmony  with  that  gracious  provision,  which  we  have 
seen  realized  so  elfectually  in  our  other  emotions,  tliat 
she  has  formed  him  to  love  the  society  which  jirolita 
him,  without  thinking  of  the  profit  which  it  affords ; 
that  is  to  say,  without  regard  to  this  benefit,  as  the 
primary  source  of  a  love  that  would  not  have  arisen, 
but  from  the  prospect  of  the  selfish  gain.  We  exist 
in  society,  and  have  fonneil  in  it  iunnmcmble  affec- 
tions, long  before  we  liave  learned  to  sum  and  calcii-< 

I  Al.  itnbi-'cilluuiiK — al.  vilisHimLLt. 
"  Seoeva  'le  Beii(-fiuii[i>7  lib.  iv.  c<  16, 
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late  the  conaequeucea  of  every  separate  look  and  word 
of  kindnesij,  or  have  measured  the  general  advantage 
wltieh  this  spontaneous  aud  rea<ly  kindness  yields, 
with  the  state  of  misery  in  which  we  should  have  ex- 
isted, if  there  had  been  no  society  to  receive  and  make 
MS  happy.  These  affections,  so  quick  to  awake  in  the 
very  moment  almost  of  our  waking  being,  are  ever 
epreading  in  the  progress  of  life ;  because  there  is  eo 
moment  to  the  heart,  in  whicli  the  principle  of  social 
iiniou  is  cold  or  powerless.  Tlic  infant  does  not  cling 
to  his  nm'se  more  readily  than  the  boy  hastens  to  meet 
his  playmates,  and  man  to  communicate  his  thoughts 
to  man.  If  we  were  to  see  the  little  crowd  of  tlie 
busy  school-room  rush  out,  when  the  hour  of  freedom 
comes,  and,  instead  of  mingling  in  some  general  pas- 
time, betake  themselves  each  to  some  solitary  s|>ot, 
till  the  return  of  that  hour  which  forced  them  again 
together,  we  should  look  on  thera  with  as  much  aston- 
ishment as  if  a  sudden  miracle  had  transformed  their 
bodily  features,  and  destroyed  the  very  semblance  of 
men.  As  wonderful  would  it  appear,  if,  in  a  crowded 
oity,  or  even  in  the  scattered  tents  of  a  tribe  of  Arabs, 
or  in  the  huts  or  very  caves  of  the  rudest  savages, 
there  were  to  be  no  communing  of  man  with  man,  no 
voice  or  smile  of  greeting,  no  seeming  consciousness 
of  mutual  presence,  but  each  were  to  pass  each  with 
indifference,  as  if  they  bad  never  met,  and  were  never 
to  meet  again,  or  rather  with  an  indifference  which 
even  those  cannot  wholly  feel  who  have  met  once  in 
the  wildest  solitudes,  and  to  whom  that  moment  of 
accidental  meeting  was  the  only  tie  whicb  connects 
them  afterwards  in  their  mutual  recognition.  The 
mere  presence  of  a  liuman  being,  at  least  wben  there 
is  no  fear  to  counteract  and  overcome  the  affection,  is 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  sort  of  interest  in  our  wishes; 
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certamly,  if  he  be  in  pain  or  want,  an  interest  in  our 
comjKiiisiouute  wishes,  as  if  he  were  not  wholly  a 
stranger;  or  rather,  such  is  our  love  of  society,  that 
to  he,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  stranger,  is 
to  us  a  sort  of  recommendation^  as  to  be  a  friend,  or 
even  a  common  aci^uaintanee,  is  also  a  rccouimcnd- 
ation,  more  or  less  stron;^,  to  the  same  diffusive  regard. 
Qualities  thus  seemingly  opposite  excite  an  interest 
that  is  similar ;  because,  opposite  as  the  qualities  are, 
they  are  still  qualities  of  man ;  of  one  who,  whether 
a  stranger  or  a  friend,  shares  our  nature,  and  who 
cannot  be  wholly  indifferent  to  those  by  whom  that 
common  nature  is  shared. 

What  is  every  language  but  a  proof  of  the  agency 
of  that  feeling  which  makes  it  delightful  to  ua  to  speak 
and  to  listen,  because  it  is  delightful  to  us  to  make  our 
thoughts  pass  into  other  hearts,  or  to  share  the  thoughts 
of  those  other  hearts?  We  use  speech,  indeed,  in 
its  vulgar  offices,  to  express  to  each  other  the  want  of 
bodily  accommodations,  which  can  be  mutually  sup- 
plied by  those  who  know  each  others  necessities ;  and, 
as  a  medium  by  which  these  wants  can  instantly  be 
made  known,  it  is,  in  these  vulgar  offices,  unquestion- 
ably an  iustnmient  of  the  highest  convenieuce,  even 
though  it  were  incapable  of  being  adapted  to  any  other 
purpose.  But  how  small  a  part  of  that  language, 
which  is  so  eloquent  an  interpreter  of  every  thought 
and  feeling,  is  employed  for  this  humble  end !  If  we 
were  to  reflect  on  all  those  gracious  communications, 
and  questions,  and  answers,  and  replies,  that,  in  a  little 
society  of  friends,  form,  for  a  whole  day,  a  happiness 
whicli  nothing  else  could  give,  the  few  words  significant 
of  mere  bodily  wants  would  perhaps  scarcely  be  re- 
membered in  our  retrospect  of  an  eloquence  that  was 
■  expressive  of  wants  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  of  that 
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social  iinjmlsc  which,  when  there  are  others  around 
who  ciiM  partlike  its  feelings,  makes  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  heart,  whether  sad  or  sprightly,  to  be  sad 
or  sprightly  alone;  and  to  which  no  event  is  little, the 
comaiiiuicatiou  of  which  can  he  the  expression  of 
regard.  In  that  infinite  variety  of  languages  whicli 
are  spoken  by  the  nations  dispersed  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  there  is  one  voice  which  animates  the  whole: 
a.  voice  which,  in  every  country  and  every  time,  and 
in  all  the  changes  of  barbarism  and  civilisiition,  still 
utters  a  truth,  the  first  to  which  the  heart  has  assented, 
and  the  last  which  it  can  ever  lose ;  the  voice  of  oor 
social  nature  bearing  its  irresistible  testimony  to  tlw 
force  of  that  universal  sympathy,  which  has  found  man 
everywhere,  and  preserves  him  everywhere,  in  the 
community  of  mankind, 

1  have  said,  that  the  mere  presence  of  a  hmnaii 
being  is  sufficient  to  give  him  a  sort  of  interest  in  our 
wishes,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  some  fear  to 
countemct  the  allectiou  that  is  thus  formed ;  and  I 
have  made  this  exception  to  guard  you  against  the 
fallacy  of  the  theory,  which,  by  dwelling  ou  the  casM 
that  form  the  exceptions  only,  and  omitting  all  notice 
of  the  happier  feelings  that  are  universal  and  original, 
would  represent  the  natural  state  of  man, — -of  him  who 
exists  only  as  he  has  been  an  object  of  affection, — as 
a  state  of  mutual  hostility,  in  which  every  individual 
is  at  war  with  every  other  individual.  Of  this  theory, 
which,  if  not  first  stated,  was  at  least  first  developed 
fully  by  Hobbes,  1  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  oifer  any  elaborate  confutation,  aJid  that  the 
attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it  by  philosophers,  ifi 
far  greater  than  it  deserves.  We  need  but  think  of 
the  state  in  which  man  is  bom,  of  the  fonduess  uf  the 
parent  for  the  child,  of  the  child  for  the  parent,  of 
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that  aft'ectiou  which  binds  a  whole  family  together,  to 
perceive,  that  all  iutlividuals,  who  are  only  those  very 
members  of  the  families  wbicU  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, cannot,  in  any  state  of  society,  be  the  foes  of  all, 
or  even  inJifi'erent  to  their  mutual  interests  ;  since,  in 
that  case,  the  whole  nice  of  mankind  must  have  ceased 
to  exist  before  the  period  at  which  they  could  be  capa- 
ble of  existing,  even  in  a  state  of  war.     Every  one,  it 
is  said,  is  born  to  war  with  every  one  !     Rut  where 
are  these  natural  combatants  to  be  found?    The  army 
which  Cadmus  raised  from  the  earth,  arose  indeed  only 
to  combat  and  to  perish  in  mutual  destruction ;  but 
they  rose  vigorous  and  ready  armed.     Man  is  not,  in 
the   circumstance  of  his  birth,   like    those   fabulous 
monsters  that  sprung,  in  his  mere  outward  semblance* 
from  the  serpent's  teeth ;  he  is  the  offspring  of  love, 
and  bis  mind  is  as  ditfci'CDt  as  his  origin.     If  be  be 
bom  to  war  with  man,  he  must  be  preserved  for  years, 
when  his  warfare  may  be  eflectual ;  and  where  is  he 
to  be  found  in  those  years  of  weakness  that  intervene  ? 
In  looking  for  the  natural  combatants  who  are  to  be 
brought  upon  the  stage  of  blood,  where  can  tbe  sophist 
hope  to  find  them,  unless  he  look  for  them  among  those 
whom  peace  and  affection  have  previously  been  nurtur- 
ing?   Wherever  he  finds  hate,  he  must  find  a  love  that 
has  preceded  it.    The  state  of  nature,  if  it  have  refer- 
ence to  the  infancy  of  each  individual,  has  reference, 
therefore,  to  a  ])eriod  whicli,  instead  of  enmity,  exhibits 
perhaps  the  strongest  and  purest  example  whicii  could 
be  imagined  of  disinterested  love ;  and,  if  it  Iiave  any 
other  meaning  than  as  significant  of  those  original  feel- 
ings, amid  which  every  indiviflual  of  all  the  tribes  of 
mankind  has  been  bred  and  sustained,  it  must  relate 
as  much  to  one  state  of  socitjty  as  to  another.     All 
states  in  whicti  man  can  exist,  must  be  alike  states 
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that  are  natural  to  him;  and  if  man  was  always  wlial 
he  is  now,  he  waa  surely,  even  iu  tlie  most  savage  state, 
not  a  foe  merely,— for  tliat  is  only  one  of  his  relation^ 
and  an  accidental  one, — but  a  child,  a  brother,  a  father, 
a  member  of  a  tribe,  a  i>itieF  of  the  sorrows  of  othere, 
even  though  he  might  occasionally,  under  the  influence 
of  some  passing  resentment,  inflict  aufferings  which,  if 
he  had  seen  them  inflicted  by  another,  he  would  pn^- 
bably  have  hastened  to  relieve. 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of  nature, — the  state  of 
nature  of  parents,  eons,  brothers,  and  tribesmen,  io 
which  this  enmity  of  all  against  all  is  supposed?  It 
is  very  evident,  that  to  mate  it  such  a  state  as  may 
he  consistent  with  the  false  theory  of  society  which 
we  are  considering,  we  must  not  think  of  man  bs  be 
is,  or  as  he  has  ever  been  known  to  be.  We  murf 
take  away  all  the  feelings  of  domestic  regard,  whicli 
arc  visible  wherever  he  is  to  be  found.  Fathers, 
mothers,  children,  must  be  as  inditterent  to  each 
other,  as  if  no  common  relation  had  united  them ;  nar, 
they  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice,  without  compunction, 
the  existence  of  any  one  of  these,  for  the  most  trifling 
personal  advantage;  the  pity  which  we  now  feel  so 
readily  for  the  distress  even  of  our  very  enemies  must, 
in  that  case,  be  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  even  when 
the  sufferer  is  she  who  gave  us  birth.  Is  this  a  stat€ 
of  the  nature  of  man  ?  or  have  we  not  rather,  as  has 
been  truly  said,  in  making  this  very  conception,  sup- 
posed the  nature  of  man  to  be  destroyed  ?  and,  while 
we  have  preserved  the  same  external  form,  substituted, 
for  the  mild  nature  of  that  which  animates  this  form, 
the  ferocious  nature  of  some  untameable  beast,  whicli 
makes  no  distinction  of  the  hand  that  caresses  and  the 
hand  that  strikes,  which  breatlies  only  carnage,  anil 
feels  a  sort  of  irritation,  and  almost  auger,  at  the  sigh* 
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of  every  thing  which  lives?  Of  such  a  being,  so  ani- 
mated, this  may  be  the  natural  state,  but  it  is  not  the 
state  of  nature  of  man.  The  feelings  which  nature 
most  powerfullv  impresses  on  him, — the  first  impres- 
sions which  she  makes  on  his  heart,  are  sentiments  of 
love ;  and  if  those  first  and  most  powerful  feelings, 
which  are  as  universal  as  the  race  of  man, — the  origi- 
nal feelings  of  every  individual  that  lives  or  has  lived, 
— can  be  truly  said  to  be  natural  feelings,  to  continue 
to  exist  as  in  this  first  state  of  nature,  would  be  to 
exist  with  only  aifection  in  the  heart,  and  with 
expressions  of  tliis  affection  in  every  look  and  word. 

But  we  put  bars  and  locks  upon  our  gates,  we  carry 
arms,  we  make  laws  to  direct  the  power  of  the  state 
against  injustice,  we  have  prisons  and  executioners. 
Jls  this  formidable  apparatus,  it  will  be  said,  a  part  of 
a  system  of  love  ?  or  does  it  not  rather  prove  that 
man  trembles  at  the  thought  of  the  power  of  man,  as 
he  trembles  at  the  thought  of  some  pestilence,  and 
takes  measures  of  precaution  for  guarding  against  in- 
fection, and  for  curing  it,  or  preventing  the  farther 
Spreading  of  it,  if  infection  has  taken  place  ? 
I  It  will  be  admitted,  that  these  contrivances  of 
oifeuce  and  defence  are  not  a  part  of  the  system  of 
contrivances  of  universal  and  never-failing  love ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  indicative  of  a  fear  which  implies 
the  possibility  of  enmity  in  others,  or  at  least  of  injus- 
tice, which,  though  it  may  imply  no  personal  hatred, 
is,  in  its  effects  on  us,  the  same  as  enmity.  Rut 
while  these  instruments  of  preservation  from  possible 
aggression  are  admitted  to  be  proofs  of  one  set  of 
feelings  in  man, — of  feelings  which  no  defender  of  the 
general  social  nature  of  man  has  ever  attempted  to 
deny,  as  a  part  of  that  mixed  constitution  of  good  and 
bad  for  which  alone  he  contends;  it  mav  be  asked,  in 
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like  manner,  whether  the  domestic  affections,  and  tlie 
general  sympathiea  of  our  nature,  which  exiet  as 
widely  as  laws,  and  have  in  every  case  preceded  tliem; 
whether  all  the  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  the  poor,  and  the  diseased,  are  proofs  of  any 
natural  enmity  of  man  to  man  ?  Injustice  may,  indeed, 
be  prevalent,  but  compassion  is  surely  not  less  ao; 
and  are  we  to  find  proofs  of  imiversal  enmity  in  a  Iotp 
that  is  as  univereal  aa  human  sorrow  ? 

Tliat  Virtue  known 
By  tbti  relentbju;  louk,  whose  equal  lieait 
J^'or  others  feols,  aa  for  another  self; 
Of  vjirioiw  name,  aa  variims  ohjecta  wake* 
Wann  luto  action,  tho  kind  eonj^e  wUhin: 
Whether  the  blameless  poor,  the  nobly  maiin'il. 
The  lost  to  reason,  the  detlinei  in  life, 
The  hclpleBS  young,  tliat  kiss  no  mother's  haml. 
And  the  gray,  (second  iaf»iicy  of  age. 
She  gives  in  public  families  to  lire, — 
A  sight  to  gladden  Heaven. 

We  are  surely  not  to  think  of  man  as  only  a  pri- 
soner or  a  jailer;  we  must  think  of  him,  too,  as  one 
who,  if  he  sufFers,  receives  relief  from  those  who  hare 
ho  interest  in  relieving  him,  except  that  of  thar 
compassion  itself ;  or  who  himself,  with  as  little 
expectation  of  personal  advantage,  relieves  whatever 
sufferings  may  come  heneath  his  view.  The  truth  it, 
that  man  has  desires  of  various  kinds,  malevolent  a£ 
well  as  benevolent ;  that,  on  whatever  period  of  society 
we  may  choose  to  fix,  we  shall  always  find  many  who 
are  disposed  to  invade  the  rights  of  others,  and  wlio. 
in  consequence  of  this  mere  possibility  of  aggression, 
render  necessary  all  those  general  precautions,  and 
the  occasional  punishments  of  which  Hobbes  speaks: 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  equally  certain 
of  finding  many,  who  not  merely  are  without  the  in- 
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clination  of  invading  the  Hglits  of  others,  but  who 
gladly  make  sacr'iiicee  of  their  own  personal  comfort 
for  their  rehef.  That  the  state  of  society,  therefore, 
when  there  arc  iniiUitiKies  comprehended  in  it,  is  not 
a  state  of  unmixed  friendship  or  enmity,  unmixed 
^nrtue  or  vice,  but  a  state  that  is  mixed  of  both ;  that 
the  first  atiections,  however,  the  affections  which,  if 
there  be  any  that  pecnliarly  deserve  the  name  of 
natural,  have  surely  the  highest  claim  to  that  distinc- 
tion, are  nniformly  those  of  love ;  and  tliat  while  all 
must,  iu  infancy,  have  felt  this  tie.  which  bound  them 
to  some  other  breast,  it  is  only  a  part  of  mankind 
over  whom  those  malignant  passions,  which  can  be 
said  to  be  indicative  of  enmity,  or  even  that  injustice 
which  is  indicative  of  inditference  to  others,  rather 
than  of  malignity,  can  be  said  to  have  any  sway.  \Vc 
have  all  loved,  and  continued  to  love ;  we  have  not 
all  hated,  and  continued  to  hate ;  certainly,  at  least, 
we  have  not  given  way  to  our  hatred,  as  we  have 
yielded  our  whole  soul  to  tlie  delightful  emotions  of 
|lienevolence. 

1^  Even  the  most  unjust  and  malignant  of  mankind, 
it  must  be  remembered,  do  not  lose  their  love  of 
society.  They  have  their  friends,  or  at  least  those  to 
whom  they  give  that  name,  without  any  suspicion 
that  they  are  using  an  inappropriate  expression. 
They  would  hate  to  be  alone,  as  much  as  other  peo- 
ple, even  though  they  had  no  guilty  rcmembranccSf 
which  made  it  dcmbly  necessary  for  them  to  be  amused. 
They  must  still  flatter  themselves  that  they  enjoy 
what  they  are  not  capable  of  enjoying, — the  delights  of 
that  cordial  intercourse  wliich  is  sacred  to  the  good. 
These  delights,  indeed,  the  remembrance  of  consola- 
tions received,  and  of  virtues  strengthened,  the  mutual 
esteem,  the  mutual  trust,  the  mutual  veneration,  they 
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OS  little  can  possess  as  they  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
conscience,  with  do  rememtn'ances  but  those  of  guilt 
Yet,  though  the  reality  of  the  social  regard  of  others 
is  denied  to  them,  aud  though  even  if,  in  some  singular 
instance,  it  were  truly  to  be  given  to  them,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  put  confidence  in  a  friendship 
which  they  would  know  that  they  had  not  merited, 
and  therefore  could  not  fail  to  distrust ;  they  can  still 
at  least  have  the  liot  and  the  laughter,  and  as  much 
of  the  appearance  of  social  atFection,  as  is  consistent 
with  perfect  indifference,  or  perfect  hatred  at  heart; 
and  the  not  and  the  laughter  they  must  have,  or  be 
still  more  miserable  than  they  are.  The  love  of  that 
society  which  they  have  so  deeply  injured,  is  tboa 
fixed  in  their  heart,  as  it  is  fixed  in  every  heart ;  and 
what  proof  could  be  stronger  of  its  irresistible  power? 
In  the  very  prison,  to  which  the  indignation  of  man- 
kind has  driven  them,  as  to  the  only  place  which  their 
presence  could  not  pollute,  amid  wretches  as  little 
worthy  as  themselves  of  a  single  thougbt  of  momen- 
tary affection,  they  still  feel  the  influence  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  makes  the  presence  of  man  necessary  to 
the  comfort  of  man,  as,  in  better  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  his  happiness.  They  must  mingle  with 
each  other,  though  they  have  no  plans  of  guilty  co- 
operation to  concert.  It  is  still  something,  in  their 
dismal  loneliness,  to  have  one  who  may  laugh  at  their 
blasphemies,  and  at  whose  blasphemies  they  may  smile 
in  return ;  and  to  him  who  has  never  known  what 
friendship  is,  who  has  only  crimes  of  which  to  speak, 
or  crimes  of  which  to  hear,  it  is  not  a  relief,  but  a 
heavj^  additional  punishment,  to  be  separated  from 
wretches  aa  guilty  and  miserable  as  himself;  from 
wretches  who  would  as  gladly,  or  more  gladly,  assist 
in  putting  his  shackles  on,  as  they  would  assist  in 
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releasing  him  ;  and  who,  he  kDOwa  well,  will  not 
laugh  less  londlj  on  that  day  when  he  is  to  be  led 
forth  to  tennioate,  amid  public  execrations,  his  dread- 
ful existence. 

Such  is  the  desire  of  social  communion  in  man  ;  a 
desire  which  no  habitual  penance  of  solitude,  no  per- 
fection of  virtue,  no  perfection  of  vice,  if  I  may  use 
that  phrase,  can  efface  from  the  heart ;  a  desire,  the 
existence  of  which  is  not  more  forcibly  demonstrated 
by  all  that  leads  man  to  mingle  with  man  in  happy 
society,  than  by  the  most  miserable  intercourse  which 
the  wretched  can  form,  by  the  feelings  which  continue 
to  operate,  when  only  guilt  is  congregated  with  guilt, 
and  which  make  of  that  very  prison  to  which  Hobbea 
would  lead  us  for  a  demonstration  that  man  is  born 
only  to  be  regardless  of  man  or  hostile  to  him,  the 
most  irresistible  demonstration  of  that  great  truth  of 
social  connexion,  which  he  would  vainly  adduce  it  to 
disprove. 

The  next  of  our  desires  which  we  have  to  consider 
is  our  desire  of  knowledge. 

When  we  think  of  what  man  is,  not  in  his  faculties 
only,  but  in  his  intellectual  acquisitions,  and  of  what 
he  must  have  been  on  hia  entrance  into  the  world,  as 
mnch  in  the  state  of  society  which  is  most  civilized, 
as  in  the  rudest  state  of  savage  life,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  regard  this  knowledge  and  absolute  ignorance 
as  states  of  the  same  mind.  It  seems  to  us  almost  ag 
if  we  had  to  consider  a  spiritual  creation  or  transfor- 
mation, as  wondrous  as  if^  in  contemplating  the  ma- 
terial universe,  we  were  to  strive  to  think  of  the 
whole  system  of  suns  and  planets,  as  evolved  from  a 
mere  particle  of  matter,  or  rising  from  nothing  as 
when  originally  created.     We  believe  that  they  were 
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so  created,  and  wo  know  that  man,  comprehensive  as 
his  acquirements  are,  must  have  set  out  in  his  intel- 
lectual career  from  absolute  ignorance  ;  but  how  diffi- 
cult is  it  for  us  to  form  any  accurate  conception  of  j 
what  we  thus  nndoiihtingly  believe.  The  mind,  which  " 
is  enriched  with  as  many  sciences  as  there  are  classes 
of  existing  things  in  the  universe,  which  our  organs  1 
are  able  to  discern,  and  which,  not  content  with  the 
immensity  of  existence,  forms  to  itself  sciences  even 
of  abstractions  that  do  not  exist  as  objects  in  nature, 
and  that  cannot  exist  in  nature ;  the  mind,  which  is 
skilled  in  all  the  languages  of  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  globe,  and  which  has  fixed  and  treasured  in  its 
own  remembrance,  the  beauties  of  every  work  of  tran- 
scendent genius,  wliich  age  after  age  has  added  to  ihe 
stores  of  antiquity ;  this  mind,  we  know  well,  was  once 
as  ignorant  as  the  dullest  and  feeblest  of  those  minds, 
whielj  scarcely  know  enough,  even  to  wonder  at  its 
superiority.  | 

But  without  taking  into  our  consideration  the  ricli 
endowments  of  a  mind  like  this,  let  us  think  only  of 
one  of  tliosc  humble  minds  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
How  vast  are  the  acquirements  even  of  a  mind  of  this 
humble  rank,  and  acquirements,  too,  which  a  few 
years,  that  may  be  said  almost  to  be  years  of  infaney 
and  apparent  imbecility,  have  formed  !  Indeed,  if  all 
human  science  were  to  be  divided^  as  Rousseau  says,  i 
into  two  portions,  the  one  comprehending  what  u 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  the  other  only  that  stock 
of  truths  which  is  peculiar  to  the  wise  and  the  learn- 
ed, he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  delivering  a  very  I 
extravagant  paradox  in  asserting  that  this  latter  por- 
tion, which  is  the  subject  of  so  much  pride,  wouM 
seem  very  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  other.  Bat 
of  this  greater  portion,  we  do  not  think,  as  he  troly 


says,  partly  because  tlie  kuowledge  which  it  compre- 
hends is  acquired  so  very   early   that   wo  scarcely 
remember  the  acquisition  of  it,  and  still  more,  per- 
haps, because,  since  knowledge  becomes  remarkable 
only  by  its  differences,  the  elenients  that  are  common 
in  all,  like  the  common  quantities  in  algebraic  equa- 
tions, are  counted  as  nothing. 
K     When  we  think,  however,  of  the  elements  that  are 
™  truly  contained  in  this  portion  of  knowledge,  which 
the  humblest  of  mankind  partakes,  how  much  is  in- 
volved in  the  possession  and  mastery  even  of  one 
language,  in  the  accurate  adaptation  of  each  arbitrary 
sign  to  the  thing  signified,  and  the  adaptation,  not 
merely  of  the  signs  of  things  to  the  things  themselves, 
■l>nt  of  the  nicer  inflections  of  the  signs  to  the  faint 
Hftnd  abstract  relations  of  objects  !     If  we  knew  no- 
l^thing  more  of  the  mind  of  man  than  its  capacity  of 
I     becoming  acquainted  with  the  iiowers  of  so  vast  and 
■so  complicated  an  instrument  as  that  of  speech,  and 
Hof  acquiring   this   knowledge   in   circumstances   tlie 
^most  unfavourable  to  the  acquisition,  without  any  of 
I      the  aids  which  lessen  so  greatly  our  labour  in  acquir- 
^ung  any  other  language  far  less  perfectly  in  after-life, 
^■Bid  amid  the  continual  distractions  of  jiains  and  plea- 
^■BuTes,  that  seem  to  render  any  fixed  effort  absolutely 
impossible,  we  might,  indeed,  find  cause  to  wonder  at 
a  capacity  so  admirable.     But  when  we  think  of  aJi 
■the  other  knowledge  which  is  acquirerl  at  the  same 
^timc,  even  by  this  mind,  which  we  have  selected  as 
one  of  the  humblest,  what  observations  of  phenomena, 
what  inductions,  what  reasonings  downward,  from  the 
results  of  general  observation  to  particular  cases  that 
arc  analogous,  must  have  occurred,  and  been  formed, 
almost  nnconsciously,  into  a  system  of  physics,  of 
which  the  reasoner  himself,  perhaps,  does  not  think 
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aa  a  sjetem,  but  on  which  he  founds  his  practical 
conclusions,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  philoso- 
pher applies  Ills  general  principles  to  the  complicated 
contrivances  of  mechanics  or  the  diffei-ent  arts;  when 
we  think  of  all  this,  and  know  tliat  all  this,  or  at  least 
a  great  part  of  all  this,  must  have  been  done  before  it 
could  be  safe  for  the  little  reasoner  to  be  trusted  for 
a  single  moment  at  tlie  Blightest  distance  from  the 
parental  eye,  how  astonishing  does  the  whole  process 
appear;  and  if  we  had  not  opportuuities  of  obaervatioB, 
and  in  some  measure,  too,  the  consciousness  of  oar  own 
memory,  in  our  later  acquisitions,  to  tell  us  how  all 
this  has  been  done,  what  a  variety  of  means  must  we 
conceive  nature  to  have  employed  for  producing  so 
rapidly  and  so  efficaciously  this  astonishing  result! 
She  has  employed,  however,  no  complicated  variety 
of  means;  and  she  has  produced  the  effect  the  more 
surely,  from  the  very  simplicity  of  the  means  which 
she  has  employed.  The  simple  desire  of  knowledge 
explains  a  mystery  which  nothing  else  could  explain. 
She  has  made  it  delightful  to  man  to  know,  disquiet- 
ing to  him  to  know  only  imperfectly,  while  any  thing 
remains  iu  his  power  that  can  make  his  knowledge 
more  accurate  or  eoraprehensire ;  and  she  has  done 
more  than  all  this,  she  has  not  waited  till  we  reflect 
on  the  pleasure  which  we  are  to  enjoy,  or  the  pain 
which  we  are  to  suffer.  She  has  given  us  these,  in- 
deed, to  stimulate  our  search,  and  in  pax-t  to  reward 
it ;  but  she  has  prompted  us  to  begin  our  search  witb* 
out  reflection  on  the  mere  pleasure  or  pain  which  is  to 
reward  our  activity,  or  to  punish  our  inactivity.  Iti« 
sufficient  that  there  is  something  unknown  which  hfl« 
a  relation  to  something  that  is  known  to  us.  We 
feel  instantly  the  desire  of  knowing  this  too.  Be- 
gin to  the  child  in  the  nursery  some  ballad,  which 
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iuvolvea  a  tale  of  mairellous  incident,  aud  stop  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  tale,  his  little  heart  will  be  almost 
in  agony  till  you  resume  the  narrative ;  but  his  eye, 
before  you  ceased,  was  still  expressive  of  that  curiosity, 
of  that  mere  desire  of  knowing  what  is  to  come,  which 
is  not  painful  in  itself,  producing  the  pain,  but  not 
rising  from  it  when  the  narrative  is  broken,  and  afford- 
ing  the  pleasure,  but  not  rising  from  the  pleasure  wheu 
the  narrative  is  continued.  Why  is  it,  that  in  such  a 
case  we  feel  delight  ?  It  is  because  our  previous  curi- 
osity has  been  gratified.  Why  do  we  feel  pain  ?  It 
is  because  our  previous  curiosity  has  not  been  gratified; 
and  to  suppose  that  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the  gratified 
curiosity,  and  the  pain  of  the  uugratified  curiosity,  we 
should  have  had  no  curiosity  to  afford  the  pleasure  or 
the  pain,  is  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  causes  and  effects, 
as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  suppose,  that,  but  for  the 
existence  of  the  flower,  we  should  not  have  had  the 
root  or  the  stem  which  supports  the  flower ;  that  it  ia 
the  light  which  flows  around  us  that  is  the  cause  of 
the  existence  of  the  sun ;  and  that  he  who  created  the 
sun,  and  every  thing  which  the  sun  enlightens,  is  not 
merely  revealed  to  us  by  that  world  of  splendour  and 
beauty  which  he  has  formed,  but  that  it  is  the  beauty 
of  the  universe  which  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of 
him  who  created  it  to  be  beautiful. 

Of  tlie  lively  curiosity  of  which  I  speak,  with  rela- 
tion to  the  tales  of  our  nursery,  you  must  all  have 
some  remembrance ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  curiosity 
which,  even  with  respect  to  such  tales  of  fiction,  does 
not  cease  wholly  when  we  are  obliged  to  assume  the 
airs  and  the  dignity  of  manhood.  We  vary  our  tales 
in  these  graver  years,  and  call  them  romances,  dramas, 
epics;  but  we  are  equally  ready  in  any  moment  of 
leisure,  to  be  led  away  by  any  narrative  of  strange 
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incidents,  which  ia  to  ns  exactly  what  the  simplest 
ballEid  was  to  us  theu-  The  pain  wliich  attends  iin- 
grati*ie(l  curiosity,  is  most  strikingly  proved  by  those 
tales  which  are  often  intentionally  suspended  at  somo 
most  interestiug  moment,  and  printed  as  fragnieaU. 
We  feel,  in  such  a  case,  a  vGxation  that  almoct 
amounts  to  anger,  as  if  the  writer  of  the  fragment 
wore  \\'ilfully  and  wantonly  inflicting  on  ns  pain ;  and 
there  are  many  little  injuries  which  we  could  perhaps 
much  more  readily  forgive.  To  bo  forced  to  read  a 
succession  of  aucit  fragments  would  be  truly  to  any 
mind  which  can  take  interest  in  the  adventures  of 
others,  a  species  of  torture,  and  of  torture  that,  t<i 
sucli  a  mind,  would  be  far  from  being  the  slightest 
which  could  be  devised. 

The  curiosity  which  is  thus  strikingly  exemplifieil 
in  the  eagerness  with  which  we  listen  to  fictitious  nar- 
ratives, is  not  less  strikingly,  a^  it  is  certainly  far  mow 
usefully,  exemplified  in  the  interest  which  we  feel  i« 
the  wonders  of  science.  How  many  nights  of  sleep- 
less expectation  woidd  be  given  to  the  chemist,  if  iifi 
could  be  iufonncd,  on  authority  which  he  could  not 
doubt,  that  in  some  neighbouring  country  a  discoveiy 
had  been  made  which  threw  a  new  light,  not  merely 
on  what  had  before  been  considered  as  obscure,  but  on 
all,  or  almost  all  the  phenomena  which  hail  been  coa* 
fiidered  as  perfectly  well-known ;  that  in  consequence 
of  this  discovery,  it  had  become  easy  to  analyze  what 
had  before  resisted  every  attempt  of  the  analytic  art, 
and  to  force  into  combination  substances  which  hefore 
had  seemed  incapable  of  any  permanent  union  !  With 
what  eagerness  would  he  await  the  communication 
that  was  to  put  into  his  own  hands  this  admirable 
power.  It  must  be  a  distress,  indeed,  of  no  comroon 
sort  which  could  at  such  a  period  withdraw  his  minJ 
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holly  for  any  length  of  time  from  that  desire  which 
rery  thing  that  met  his  eye  would  seem  to  him  to 
?call,  becanae  it  would  he  in  tnitli  for  ever  present  to 
is  mind. 

It  is  needless  to  extend  tlie  iliiistration  tlirouj^h  the 
iriety  of  the  sciences.  We  have  a  desire  of  know- 
dge  which  nothing  can  abate, — a  desire  that,  in  some 
reater  or  less  degree,  extends  itself  to  every  thing 
hich  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  and  not  to  realities 
lerely,  but  to  all  the  extravagances  of  fiction.  We 
re  formed  to  know  ;  we  cannot  exist  without  know- 
;dge  ;  and  nature,  therefore,  has  given  ua  the  desire 
Fthat  knowledge,  which  is  essential  not  to  our  plea- 
ire  merely,  but  to  our  very  being. 

Witness  Uio  sprigliUy  joy,  wlien  wigbt  nnkuown 
'      Strikes  the  quick  sense,  uid  wakes  each  active  power 
i      To  brtskcr  mesfiarca:  wltiicse  thu  neglect 
I      Of  oil  funiiltar  oLij(}cU,  tliougb  bclicM 
^      With  tra»fif>oK  oiicc  :  the  fond  attentive  gazo 

Of  young  astoDishnient,  the  sober  zeal 

Of  ngc  cQminentin^  on  proiligioiia  tblogs. 

For  such  the  boiinteona  proridonoo  of  HeAVen 

In  every  hreaist  iiu|iluutiug  this  desire 

Of  objects  new  and  wtrango  to  urge  us  on, 

With  unremitted  labour,  to  pursue 

Those  eocrcd  stores  that  wait  tlio  ripening  sou), 

In  Tmth'fl  cxhanstlesa  bosom.     What  reed  word;? 

To  [laint  it^  power  7    Fur  this  the  dariug  youth 

Breaks  from  bis  weeping  mothor's  anxious  tirms, 

In  foreign  climes  to  rove ;  tlio  peu^ive  sage, 

Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  banuful  damp, 

Hangs  o'tT  tlic  mekly  taper;  and  nntired 

Tlie  virgin  follows,  with  cuehanted  step. 

The  mazes  of  sumo  wild  and  wondrous  tale, 

FroiD  moni  to  eve,  unmindful  of  her  form. 

Unmindful  of  the  happy  dress  that  stole 

Tho  wishes  of  tlie  youth,  when  every  maid 

With  envy  pined.     Hence,  finally,  by  night, 

The  village  matron,  round  the  blazing  hearth. 
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SuspRTiilit  tfcie  infant  andienca  with  her  talea, 
Braadiing  aHtoiiibbmcnt,  of  wttchlug  rhymes. 
And  evil  spirita  ;  of  tbe  death-bed  call 
To  Lira  wbo  robb'd  the  widow,  and  devour'fl 
The  (irphaa'tj  purtiou  ;  of  uncjiuet  aouLs 
RiycQ  from  tlie  grave,  t.n  ease  the  heavy  guilt 
Of  deeds  JD  life  conceal'd  ;  of  aliapes  tliat  walk 
At  dead  of  night,  and  clank  their  chains,  and  wa.vo 
The  torch  of  hell  around,  the  nmrdcrcr'B  bod. 
At  every  Holemn  pa«ae  the  crowd  recoil, 
Gazing  eacb  other  speechless,  and  coogeol'd 
With  sliiveritig'  sighs,  till,  eager  for  the  event, 
Around  the  bpldanie,  all  erect  they  hatg, 
Each  trembling  heart  with  grateful  terrors  quell'd.' 

If  man  could  have  been  made  to  know  that  his  ex* 
isteuce  depended  upon  certain  acquisitions  of  know- 
ledge, without  any  love  of  the  knowledge  itself,  he 
jnight,  perhaps,  hare  raade  the  acquisitions  tliat  were 
believed  to  he  so  important.  But  to  learn,  if  there 
had  been  uo  curiosity  or  pleasure  in  learning,  would 
then  have  been  a  task ;  and,  like  other  mere  tasks, 
would  probably  have  been  imperfectly  executed. 
Something  would  have  been  neglected  altogether,  or 
very  inaccurately  examined,  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  which  might  have  been  essential  to  life  itself.  Na- 
ture, by  the  constitution  which  she  has  given  us,  has 
attained  the  same  end,  and  attained  it  without  leaving 
to  us  the  possibility  of  failure.  She  has  given  us  the 
desire  of  knowing  what  it  is  of  importance  for  ns  to 
know ;  she  has  made  the  knowledge  delightful  in  it- 
self; she  has  made  it  painful  to  us  to  know  imperfectlr. 
There  is  uo  ta.sk.  therefore,  imposed  on  us.  In  exe- 
cuting her  benevolent  will,  we  have  only  to  gratifr 
one  of  the  strongest  of  our  passions,  to  learn  with 
delight  what  it  is  salutary  to  have  learned,  and  io 
dorivo  thus  a  sort  of  double  happiness  from  the  wis- 
'  Pleastirea  of  Imagination,  Book.  I.  v.  232-270. 


III.    Progpectite    Emotions. — fl.    Desire   of  Power — of  Direct 
Pvtcer,  as  in  Amf/ition. 

Gentlemen,  after  tbe  emotions  wbich  I  considered 
in  my  last  Lecture,  that  which  is  next  in  the  order  of 
our  arrangement  is  the  desire  of  power. 

r 

f     I  do  not  speak  at  present  of  the  desire  of  mere 

freedom  from  constraint,  though,  where  any  unjust 

restraint  is  actually  imposed,  the  desire  of  freedom 

from  it  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  pasaiou  which  man 

can  feel,  and  a  passion  which,  in  such  circumstances, 

will  alwaya  be  more  ardent  as  the  mind  is  nobler. 

While  it  remains,  the  slave  is  not  wholly  a  slave. 

Hia  true  degradation  begins  when  he  has  lost,  not  his 

liberty,  merely,  hut  the   very   desire  of  liberty,  and 

iBvhen  he  has  learned  to  look  calmly  on  himself  as  a 

mere  breathino;  and  movin'T  instrument  of  the  wishes 

of  another,  to  be  moved  by  those  wishes  more  than  by 

hig  own,  a  part  of  some  external  pomp  necessary  to 

Itlie  splendour  of  some  other  being,  to  which  he  contri- 

liQtea,  indeed,  but  only  like  the  car,  or  the  sceptre,  or 

Ilhe  purple  robe,  a  trapping  of  adventitious  greatness, 
and  one  of  many  decorative  trappings  that  are  all 
equally  insignificant  in  tliemaelves,  whether  they  be 
living  or  inanimate.  He  who  can  feel  this,  and  feel 
it  without  any  rising  of  his  heart  against  the  tyranny 
^vhich  would  keep  him  down,  or  even  a  wish  that  he 
Were  free,  may  indeed  be  considered  as  scarcely  worthy 
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of  freedom ;  and  if  tyranny  produced  only  the  evil  of 
Buch  mental  degradation,  without  any  of  the  other 
6Pils  to  which  it  gives  rise  directly  and  indirectlj,  it 
would  scarcely  merit  less  than  at  present,  the  detesta- 
tion of  all  who  know  what  man  is  and  is  capable  of 
becoming  as  a  free  man,  and  that  wretched  thing  which 
he  is  and  must  ever  continue  to  he  as  a  slave. 

There  are  mimls,  indeed,  which,  long  habituated  to 
corruption,  can  see,  in  the  tyrannical  possessor  of  a 
power  unjustly  arrogated,  only  a  source  of  favour,  anfi 
of  all  the  partial  and  prodigal  largesses  of  favour, 
more  easy  to  be  obtained,  as  requiring,  in  return,  only 
that  profligate  subserviency  to  every  vice,  which  snch 
minds  are  always  sufficiently  ready  to  pay ;  but  what 
long  usage  of  corruption  does  it  require,  before  tyrannr 
itself  can  ccaso  to  bo  hated  ? 

If  to  a  young  audience,  in  those  early  years  wlien 
they  know  little  more  of  the  nature  of  political  insli- 
tutione,  than  that  under  some  governments  men  are 
more  or  less  happy,  and  more  or  less  free,  than  under 
others,  we  were  to  relate  the  history  of  one  of  those 
glorious  struggles  which  the  oppressed  have  sometimes 
made  against  their  oppressors,  can  we  doubt  for  a 
moment  to  whom  the  sympathy  and  eager  wishes  of 
the  whole  audience  would  be  given  ?  While  the  firat 
band  of  patriots  might  perhaps  be  overthrown,  and 
their  leader  a  fugitive,  seeking  a  temporary  sheU<r, 
but  seeking  still  more  the  means  of  asserting  again 
the  same  great  cause,  with  the  additional  motive  of 
avenging  the  fallen,  how  eagerly  would  every  heart  be 
trembling  for  him,  hoping  for  him,  exulting  as  lie 
came  forth  again  with  additional  numbers,  shrinking 
and  half-despairing  at  each  slight  repulse  in  the  long- 
continued  combat,  but  rejoicing  and  confiding  still 
more  at  each  renewal  of  the  charge,  and  feeling  almost 
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the  Tcrj  triumph  of  the  fleliverer  himself,  when  hia 
standard  waved  at  liiet  without  any  foe  to  oppOise  it, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  upon  the  field  but  those  who 
had  periahed,  and  those  who  were  free.  In  listening 
to  such  a  narrative,  even  he  who  was  perliaps,  in  more 
advanced  years,  to  he  himself  the  ready  instrtunent  of 
oppression  or  corruption,  and  to  smile  with  derision 

|«.t  the  very  name  of  liberty,  would  feel  the  interest 
■which  every  other  heart  was  feeling,  and  would 
rejoice  in  the  overtlirow  of  despotism  like  that   of 

kvhich  he  vfaa  afterwards  to  be  the  willing  slave,  or 
of  which  he  was  to  be  at  all  times  ready  to  become 
the  slave,  if  the  liberties  of  a  nation  could  be  sold  by 
his  single  voice. 

w     Such  is  the  instant  sympathy  of  our  nature^  with 

l&ll  who  are  op])res8ed.  We  may  cease  to  feel  it,  in- 
deed ;  but  many  years  of  sordid  selfishnesd  must  first 
have  quenched  in  us  evei-y  thing  which  is  noble,  and 
made  us  truly  as  much  slaves  ourselves  as  those  whose 
virtue  and  happiness  are  indifferent  to  us.  To  be  free, 
to  have  the  mind  of  a  free  man,  is  not  to  consider 
liberty  as  a  privilege  which  a  few  only  are  to  enjoy, 
and  which,  like  some  narrow  and  limited  good,  would 

U>ccome  less  by  distrihution ;  it  is  to  wish,  and  to 
wish  ardently,  that  all  partook  the  blessing.  What 
should  we  think  of  any  one  who,  enjoying  the  plea- 
ires  of  vision,  and  the  inestimable  instruction  which 
lat  delightful  sense  has  yielded  to  him,  and  continues 
every  moment  to  yield,  could  hear  without  pity  of  a 
whole  nation  of  the  blind  ?  And  yet,  how  slight 
would  be  the  cruelty  of  such  indifference,  compared 
with  the  guilt  of  those  who,  enjoying  themselves  the 
blessings  of  a  liberal  system  of  government,  should 
yet  feel  a  sort  of  malignant  triumph  in  the  thought 
that  other  nations  do  not  enjoy  a  liberty  like  that 
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which  they  so  justly  prize, — tliat  there  are  many 
millions  of  huniiiu  beings,  gathered  together  in  tribes, 
which  exist  still,  as  their  ancestors  have  for  ages 
existed,  in  a  state  of  moral  darkness,  compared  with 
which  blindness  to  the  mere  sonahiae  ia  but  an  evil  of 
little  moment ! 


i  ui 


O  liberty!  tfeou  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Profuge  of  blisa,  and  pregnant  with  delight; 
Eternal  pleasnreg  in  Ihy  presence  rcigu, 
And  smiling  Plenty  leads  tby  wanton  train  ; 
Eased  of  W  IqewJ,  Subjection  grows  more  light. 
And  PciTerty  looks  cbeerful  in  thy  eight; 
Thon  mak'at  the  gloomy  faco  of  Nature  gay, 
Oirest  bcanty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  day.' 


The  power,  however,  which  consists  in  mere  free- 
dom from  constraint,  is  but  a  negative  power.  That 
of  which  we  are  at  present  to  consider  the  desire,  13 
the  positive  power  which  one  individual  may  exercise 
over  other  individuals. 

Tn  a  former  lecture,  in  which  we  considered  the 
desire  of  action,  we  saw  the  very  important  advantage 
of  this  desire,  that  prompts  man  incessantly  to  rise 
from  the  indolence  in  which  he  might  otherwise  He 
torpid.  Our  desire  of  power  may  be  considered  as  in 
a  great  measure  connected  with  this  general  desire  of 
action.  We  feel  a  pleasure  of  no  slight  kind  in  the 
consciousness  of  our  mere  animal  energies,  as  energies 
inherent  in  our  nature,  and  obedient  to  our  will.  This 
pride  of  exercise  is  one  of  the  first  pleasures  which 
we  discover  in  the  infant,  whose  eye  shows  visible 
delight  at  all  the  little  wonders  which  he  ia  capable 
of  producing  himself,  far  more  than  at  such  as  are 
merely  exhibited  to  him.  He  is  pleased,  indeed,  when 
we  shake  for  the  first  time  the  bells  of  his  little  rattle, 
*  Letter  from  Italy,  by  Addison. 
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before  we  put  it  into  his  hands ;  but  when  he  has  it 
in  his  own  hands,  and  makes  himself  the  noise,  which 
is  then  such  deli^thtful  music  to  \m  ear,  his  rapture  is 
far  more  than  doubled.     He  repeats  it  instantly,  as  if 
-wishing  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  is  capable  of  exe- 
cuting so  marvellous  a  tiling,  and  the  certainty  makes 
his  pleasure  still  greater  than  before;  till,  weary  of 
a  power  of  which  he  can  no  longer  doubt,  and  stimu- 
lated by  new  objects  to  new  exercises,  he  again  desires 
something  else,  and  enjoys,  and  is  proud,  and  again 
grows  weary  of  the  past,  to  grow  afterwards  weary  of 
the  future.     In  boyhood,  what  eompetitiotis  of  this 
sort,  what  eagerness  to  discover  how  fast  we  can  run, 
how  far  we  can  leap !    Every  game  which  then  amuses 
l&nd  occupies  us,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  trial 
iof  our  strength,  or  agility,  or  skill,  of  some  of  those 
'qnalitios  in  which  power  consists;    and  we  run  or 
wrestle  with   those  with  whom  we  are  perhaps,  in 
combats  of  »  very  different  kind,  to  dispute,  in  other 
years,  the  prize  of  distinction  in  the  various  duties  and 

I  dignities  of  life. 
From  what  we  do  immediately  ourselves,  the  tran- 
Bitiou  to  what  we  do  by  the  agency  of  otliers,  is  a 
very  natural  and  obiious  one.     As  we  feel  the  power 
which  we  possess  in  being  the  fastest  runner,  or  the 
roost  skilful  wrestler,  we  feel  also  a  sort  of  power  in 
having  the  instruments  best  suited  to  the  different 
games  in  which  we  may  have  to  try  our  skill  with  the 
skill  of  others.     In  the  early  exercises  and  conteutions 
of  the  play-ground,  we  are  proud  of  having  the  best 
nop,  or  the  best  bat ;  and  we  look  on  what  they  do 
■for  us  as  what  we  do  ourselves,  since  they  are  ours  as 
■much  as  our  own  limbs  are  ours. — a  sort  of  prolong- 
ation of  the  hands  that  wield  them,  obeying  our  will 
'\vith  the  same  ready  ministry  as  that  with  which  our 
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hauds  themselves  more  directly  moye  at  our  biddioff. 
\Vc  soon  learn  to  be  proud,  in  like  inamier,  of  having 
the  best  trained  pointer,  or  the  horse  that  has  trotted 
with  us  the  greatest  number  of  miles  in  the  shortest 
time;  and  when  we  have  once  learned  to  appropriate 
to  ourselves  the  achievements  of  these  animals,  we 
have  very  little  more  to  do  in  appropriating  to  our- 
selves whatever  is  done  by  others  of  our  own  species, 
who  have  done  what  they  have  done,  in  ohudienca  to 
Bs,  as  truly  as  the  horse  has  proceeded  in  the  same 
line,  or  turned,  or  stopped,  in  obedience  to  our  bridle. 
Every  new  being  who  obeys  us  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a 
new  faculty,  or  number  of  faculties,  added  to  our  phy- 
sical constitution;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  we  should  desire  to  extend  the  number  of  these 
adventitious  faculties,  more  than  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  the  instruments  of  the  optician  for  quick- 
ening our  siglit,  or  of  a  carriage  for  conveying  na  over 
distances  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us 
to  traverse  with  the  same  velocity  on  foot. 

Such  is  the  history  of  our  desire  of  power.  It  be- 
gins with  the  pleasure  of  our  mere  bodily  energies, 
long  before  we  are  capable  of  conceiving  the  verjf 
thought  of  operating  on  other  beings  like  ourselves. 
But  the  passion,  which  is  at  first  so  easily  and  so 
simply  gratified,  without  the  mastery  or  the  attempt- 
ed suhjugation  of  other  minds,  learns  afterwards  to 
consider  these  minds  as  almost  the  only  objects  on 
which  it  ia  at  all  important  to  operate  :  they  are 
instruments  of  the  great  game  of  human  ambitioo; 
and  in  that  great  game,  independent  of  all  patriotic 
feelings,  the  pas.sion  which  is  not  new,  though  it« 
objects  be  new,  takes  pleasure  in  playing  with 
interests  of  nations,  and  managing  wliole  subject 
multitudes,  as  it  before  took   pleasure   in  wielding 
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skilfully  a  racket  at  tennis,  or  a  maco  at  the  billiard- 
table  ;  or  as,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  it  occupied  us 
with  a  sort  of  proud  consctoosncss  of  command  iu 
running  over  a  field  for  tlic  mere  pleasure  of  movtnji; 
limbs  that  were  scarcely  felt  by  us  to  be  our  own  un- 
less when  they  were  in  motion. 
|k  So  universal  is  the  desire  of  power  over  the  minda 
of  others,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  who  is  wholly 
exempt  from  it.  Even  affection  itself,  wliicli  is  so 
little  in  need  of  any  additional  charm,  derives  from  it 
some  accession  to  the  deliglit  wliicli  it  affords.  That 
the  absolute  dependence  of  the  infant  renders  still 
more  Wvid  even  the  vivid  emotions  of  parental  love, 
no  one,  I  conceive,  can  doubt ;  and  if  man,  by  a  differ- 
ent constitution  of  hia  nature,  could  have  been  born 
intelligent  as  in  maturer  years,  stronj*  enough  to  be  ex- 
posed to  no  peril  from  without,  and  fearless,  therefore, 
not  from  ignorance  of  danj;er,  but  from  superiority  to 
all  the  causes  of  injury  by  which  it  was  likely  for 
him  to  be  assailed  ;  though  the  contemplation  of  the 
noble  being  to  which  they  had  given  Hfe  must  still 
have  been  attended  with  strong  emotions  of  regard 
iu  the  bosoms  of  those  to  whom  the  very  excellence 
contemplated  and  admired  by  them,  was  almost  a 
part  of  their  own  existence,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  very  little  would,  in  such  circumstances  of  equality, 
have  remained  of  that  warm  tenderness,  which,  in  the 
present  system  of  alteniate  feebleness  and  protection, 
connects  so  happily  the  progressive  generations  of 
mankind ;  when  the  first  look  of  love  which  the 
parents  cast  on  the  helplessness  before  them,  is  itself 
a  proof  that  the  unconscious  object  on  which  they 
gaze  is  to  be  helpless  no  more;  that  weak  as  it  may 
still  be  in  itself,  it  is  to  be  strong  and  powerful  iu  the 
vigilant  tenderness  of  their  aid. 
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Such  is  the  influence  of  the  consciousness  of  a  gentle 
and  benevolent  power  in  the  exercise  of  parental  love; 
and  is  there  no  influence  of  this  sort  in  the  exercise  of 
other  regards  of  every  species — no  feeling  of  reci- 
procal dependence  for  enjoyment,  or  rather  of  recipro- 
cal power  of  conferring  enjoyment,  that  sweetens  the 
very  enjoyment  itself,  making  it  as  delightful  to  be  the 
source  of  happiness  as  to  be  the  object  to  whom  the 
happiness  alternately  flows  ?  It  is  sufficiently  plead- 
ing, indeed,  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  though  these 
feelings  were  all  which  friendship  could  yield ;  but 
there  is  likewise  a  pleasure  in  thinking  that  our  feel- 
ings need  only  to  be  expressed,  to  become  the  feeUngs 
too  of  those  who,  loving  us,  can  scarcely  fail  to  love 
whatever  we  love.  Nor  is  it  to  our  pleasures  of 
affection  only  that  this  moral  influence  of  power  ex- 
tends ;  it  extends  in  some  measure  also  to  the  delight- 
ful consciousness  of  all  our  virtues.  If  suffering  were 
to  be  relieved,  it  would  surely  be  of  very  little  conae- 
quence  to  the  happiness  of  the  world  by  whom  the 
relief  was  given  ;  if  vice  were  to  be  made  sensible  of 
its  guilt,  of  little  consequence  from  whom  the  purer 
views  that  enlighten  it  were  derived ;  but  though  it 
would  be  of  the  same  moment  to  the  worid  in  general, 
it  would  be  very  far  from  being  so  to  us.  We  should 
delight  in  the  effects,  indeed,  whoever  might  hare 
produced  them ;  but  our  delight  would  be  very  differ- 
ent if  ourselves  had  been  the  instruments. 

The  difference,  so  great  in  these  two  cases,  ia  Dol 
to  be  considered  as  arising  wholly  from  the  mere  self- 
approbation  of  our  action  as  virtuous ;  for  if  we  haJ 
truly  felt  the  wish  of  extending  the  same  good,  and 
the  same  resolute  willingness  to  make  the  personal 
eacriflces  that  might  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
extension  of  it,  our  virtue,  as  far  as  our  merit  or  ott 
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conscience  is  concerned,  would  be  the  same,  not  from 
the  pride  that  our  name  would  he  long  remembered, 
as  connected  with  the  remembrance  of  an  action 
that  bad  been  beneficial  to  mankind ;  Ibouj^h  the 
pleasure  of  this  generous  connexion  of  our  image,  or 
our  came,  may  mingle,  with  no  slight  accession  of 
joy,  even  in  the  pure  and  tranquil  retrospects  of  those 
who  have  been  unostentatiously  good  ;  but,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  from  the  mere  feeling  of  tlie  action 
as  a  work  of  ours,  as  that  which  we  have  had  the 
conscious  power  of  producing,  the  feeling  of  the  tie 
which  connects  that  liappineas  of  others,  at  which 
we  rejoice  witk  our  own  luind  as  its  cause,  and 
which,  next  to  the  certainty  of  having  done  what 
Heaven  itself  approves,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deliglit- 
ful  element  in  onr  rememl>rance  of  virtue. 

It  is  the  same  in  works  of  purer  intellect.     The 

gravest  and  most  retired  philosopher,  who  scarcely 

exists  out  of  Iiis  library,  in  giving  to  the  world  the 

result  of  many  years  of  meditation,  delights,  indeed, 

in  the  truths  which  he  has  discovered,  and  in  the 

advantage   which    they   may   directly   or    indirectly 

lord  to  some   essential   interests  of  society  ;    hut 

lliotigh  these  are  the  thoughts  on  which,  if  his  virtue 

be  equal  to  bis  wisdom,  lie  may  dwell  with  greatest 

satisfaction,  there  still  comes  proudly  across  his  mind 

a  feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  of  the  power 

^'teh  he  is  exercising,  or  is  soon  to  exercise  over  the 

minds  of  others.     Ho  is  certainly  far  more  pleased 

tUt  the  truths  which  are  to  effect  the  general  change 

of  opinion,   are   truths  discovered  by  him,   than   if 

exactly  the  same  beneficial  effect  had  flowed  from 

•iiacoveries  made  by  any  other  person  ;  and  though 

the  chief  part  of  this  pleasure  may  unquestionably  be 

'•■aced  to  the  love  of  glory,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
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glory  wbidi  is  loved,  much  of  it  as  unquestionalvlj 
flows  from  tlie  iutcriial  fcclinp;  of  the  power  which  he 
exercises,  and  which  he  has  the  trust  of  being  ahle 
to  exercise  a^^ain  in  similar  circumstances, — a  power 
which  is  more  delightful  to  him,  indeed,  when  accom- 
panied, with  celebiityj  but  of  which  the  verj'  secret 
consciousness  is  itself  a  delight  that  is  almost  like 
glory  to  his  mind. 

When  the  orator  is  employed  in  some  great  cauBo 
that  is  worthy  of  his  eloquence;  asserting,  against 
the  proud  and  the  powerful,  the  right  of  some  humlle 
sufferer,  who  has  nothing  to  vindicate  his  right  Imt 
justice  and  the  eloquence  of  liis  protector;  or  rousinp 
a  senate,  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  think  only  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  few,  or  of  the  interests  or  supposed  interestfi 
of  one  people,  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  righU 
of  mankind,  of  every  colour  and  country ;  forcing,  a* 
it  were,  upon  their  eyes,  atrocities  which  they  had 
perhaps  at  a  distance  long  sanctioned  or  permitted, 
and  absolving,  or  at  least  finishing,  by  the  virtuous 
triumph  of  a  single  hour,  the  guilt  of  many  centariefl; 
in  such  cases,  indeed,  if  the  orator,  while  the  happi- 
ness and  misery,  the  virtue  and  vice,  the  glory  and 
infamy  of  nations  are  depending  on  his  voice,  caD 
think  within  himself  of  the  power  which  he  is  exer- 
cising, he  would  bo  unworthy  at  once  of  the  cause' 
which  he  pleads,  and  of  the  eloquence  with  which  U 
may  be  pleading  it ;  but  when  the  victory  is  won, 
when  all  the  advantages  which  are  to  How  from  it 
iiave  been  felt  with  delight,  we  may  then  allow  some' 
feeling  of  additional  gratification  to  arise  in  the  mind 
even  of  the  most  virtuous,  at  the  thought  of  Uat 
energy  which  was  so  successfully  exercised,  befon* 
which  every  heart  that  did  not  gladly  yield  to  itt 
influence,  slirunk  as  from  something  ilreadful  and  ir- 
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resistible ;  that  had  swept  away  all  subterfuges  of 
hypocrisy,  and  left  nothing  behind  but  conWction.  and 
joy,  and  dismay.  There  are  causes  in  which  not  to 
rejoice  in  the  possession  of  eloquence  would  be  almost 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  blessings  to  which  it  may  lead. 
The  patriot,  whom  the  corrupt  tremble  to  see  arise,  may 
well  feel  a  gratefiJ  satisfaction  in  the  mighty  power 
which  Heaven  has  delegated  to  him,  when  he  thinks 
that  he  has  used  it  only  for  purposes  which  Heaven 
approves ;  for  the  freedom,  and  peace,  and  prosperity 
of  his  own  land,  and  for  all  that  happiness  which  the 
land  that  is  dearest  to  him  can  diffuse  to  every  nation 
that  is  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence  or  example. 

The  power  which  mind  exercises  over  mind  in  the 
cases  as  yet  considered  by  us,  is  an  intellectual  or 
moral  agency,  nnderived  from  any  foreign  source,  and 
wholly  personal  to  the  individual  who  exercises  it. 
But  there  is  a  power  which  is,  for  the  time,  far  more 
extensive,  and  capable  of  being  coveted  by  minds  which 
are  incapable  of  feeling  and  appreciating  the  intellec- 
tual or  moral  excellence.  This  is  the  power  which 
high  station  confers ;  the  power  of  forcing  obedience 
even  upon  the  reluctant,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  win- 
niag  obedience,  from  that  blind  respect  which  the  mul- 
ititude  are  always  sufficiently  disposed  to  feel  for  the 
[ibllies  as  for  the  virtues  of  those  above  them.  Much 
the  pleasure  attached  to  the  conception  of  this 
[power,  like  that  which  attends  eveiy  other  species  of 
[power,  arises,  it  must  be  admitted,  from  the  glorj- 
Nhich  is  supposed  to  attend  the  possession  of  official 
[dignities ;  but  the  desire  of  the  power  itself  would  be 
[ene  of  the  strongest  of  the  passions  of  men,  though 

116  mere  power  were  all  which  station  conferred.    To 
that  there  are  a  number  of  beings,  endowed  with 

^any  energies  which  nature  seemed  to  have  made  ah- 
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solutely  independent  of  us,  who  are  constantly  ready 
to  do  whatever  we  may  order  them  to  do,  in  obedience 
to  our  very  caprice,  is  to  us,  aa  I  have  already  said, 
very  nearly  the  same  thing,  as  if  some  extension  of 
our  faculties  had  been  given  to  us,  by  the  addition  of 
all  their  powers  to  our  physical  constitution.  If  these 
in&truments  of  power  were  mere  machines,  which  swb- 
serviency  to  ua  could  not  in  any  degree  debase,  and 
which  could  be  kept  in  order  without  any  great  anxi- 
ety on  our  part,  and  without  occupying  that  room  which 
the  living  instruments  occupy,  we  should  all  probably 
feel  the  desire  of  possessing  these  subsidiary  facultif's: 
Bince  not  to  wish  for  some  of  them  at  least  would  be 
like  indifference  whether  we  had  two  arms  or  only  one. 
distinct  or  indistinct  vision,  a  good  or  bad  memory. 
We  are  not,  with  respect  to  any  of  our  faculties,  like 
that  marvellous  runner  in  the  fairy  tale,  who  was  so 
very  nimble  ae  to  be  obliged  to  tic  his  legs  that  he 
might  not  run  too  fast.  Our  powers,  bodily  or  mental, 
never  seem  to  us  to  require  any  such  voluntary  retard- 
ation ;  and  however  well  fitted  they  may  be  for  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  we  are  yet  de- 
sirous of  being  able  to  do  more  than,  ae  iudividoak 
we  are  capable  of  doing ;  and  would  gladly,  therefore, 
avail  ourselves  of  the  supplemental  machinery,  or  of 
such  parts  of  it  as  would  suit  beet  our  particular  wishes 
and  purposes.  But  the  parts  of  the  machinery  of  power 
are  living  beings  like  ourselvea ;  and  fond  as  we  are 
of  the  purposes  which  we  may  be  desirous  of  execnting 
by  means  of  thcni,  we  have,  if  we  be  virtiious,  uiorsl 
aifections  that  preclude  the  wish.  With  these  moral 
affections  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  others,  we 
60  much  prefer  their  freedom  to  our  personal  conw- 
nienciee  that  we  never  encroach  on  it.  We  do  not 
covet  80  ranch  the  pride  of  him  who  sees  a  whole 
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multitude  huny  only  iu  furthering  his  frivolous  and 
ever-changing  desires,  as  the  serenity  of  hira  whom 
the  world  counts  far  bumbier,  who  seea  around  him  a 
multitude  happy  in  their  own  domestic  occupations, 
feeling  for  him  only  that  friendship  which  the  heart 
spontaneously  offors,  and  assisting  hira  only  with  those 
social  services  which  it  is  delightful  to  give,  and  which, 
as  given  with  delight,  it  is  delightful  also  to  receive. 

When  I  say,  that  a  virtuous  lover  of  mankind  would 
desire  this  latter  happiness  more  than  the  other,  I 
know  well  that  there  are  many  minds  of  which  I  must 
not  consider  myself  as  expressing  the  choice;  minds 
which  value  the  power  merely  as  power ;  which  feel 
it,  therefore,  with  more  pleasure  the  more  servile  the 
multitude  of  their  dejtcndants  may  he;  and  wbicb,  in 
their  endeavours  to  rise  above  the  crowd,  see  no  slavery 
too  mean  for  themselves  to  endure,  if  they  can  purchase 
by  their  own  voluntary  degradation  the  pleasure  of 
commanding. 

He  wbo  feels  witbiu  himself  tbe  talents  which  must 
render  his  exaltation  eminently  useful  to  mankind,  and 
who  wishes  for  power,  that  there  may  be  more  virtue 
and  more  happiness  in  the  world,  than  if  he  had  not 
been  elevated,  would  indeed  be  guilty  of  criminal  self- 
indulgence,  if  he  were  to  resign  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life,  aud  to  neglect  the  honourable 
means  of  rising  to  a  station  which  his  virtues  and 
talents  would  reuder  truly  honourable.  To  such  a 
mind,  however,  ambition  presents  no  anxieties;  be- 
cause, though  there  may  not  be  the  happiness  of  attain- 
ing a  more  useful  station,  there  is  still  the  happiness 
of  being  useful  in  the  station  already  possessed ;  and 
it  presents  no  disgrace,  even  in  failure,  because  the 
disgrace  which  the  heart  feels  is  only  for  those  who 
have  failed  in  dishonour-able  wishes,  or  who  have  soujjht 
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what  18  liqiiourable  in  itself  by  the  use  of  diahonout- 
able  means. 

But,  of  the  multitude  of  tho  ambitioua,  how  few 
aro  there  of  this  noble  elass !  how  infinitely  more 
numerous  they  who  aeek  ia  power  only  what  the 
virtuous  mau  does  not  wisla  so  much,  as  consent  to 
bear  in  it  for  the  greater  good  which  may  attend  it! 
How  many  who  labour  perhaps  through  a  long  life  of 
ignominy,  to  be  a  little  more  guilty  than  it  ia  possible 
for  them  to  be  with  the  narrow  means  of  guilt  whicli 
they  possess,  and  who  die  at  last  without  attaiaing 
that  wretched  object  for  which  they  have  crawled  and 
prostrated  themselves,  and  been  every  thing  whicit  u 
virtuous  man  would  not  be,  even  for  a  smgle  moment, 
for  all  which  kings,  or  the  favourites  of  kings,  coolti 
offer !  If  they  fail  in  their  ignoble  ambition,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  misery  they  have  earned;  and  if 
even  they  succeed  at  last,  what  is  it  which  they  gain? 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  what  they  possess,  while  it  is 
inferior  to  something  which  they  wish  with  a  stili 
more  ardent  appetite  to  acquire.  "  The  passion  whict 
torments  them,"  as  Seueea  says,  "  is  like  a  Harae  which 
burns  with  more  violence  the  more  fuel  there  may 
have  previously  been  added  to  the  conflagi-ation " 
"  Eo  majora  cupimus,  quo  majora  venerunt :  ut  flarn- 
mae  infinite  aorior  vis  est,  quo  ex  majore  incendio 
emicnit.  Aeqne  ambitio  non  patitur  queuquam  in  es 
mensura  honorum  conquiescere,  quas  quondam  ejus 
fuit  impudeus  votnm.  Nemo  agit  de  tribunatu  gratlai 
sod  queritur  quod  non  est  ad  praetnram  usque  per- 
ductus.  Nee  haee  grata  est,  si  deest  consulatus:  ne 
hie  quidem  satiat,  m  unus  est.  Ultra  se  cupiditas 
porrigit,  et  feiicitateni  suam  non  intelligit,  quia  noD 
unde  venerit  respicit,  sed  quo  tendat."*  The  happi- 
'  Oe  BeaeGciisj  lib.  iJ.  e.  27. 
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ncas  eujoyed  by  oue  who  has  risen  to  power  by  ignoble 
means,  is  perhaps  leaa  than  tiiat  of  the  most  abject  of 
tliOiie  who  depend  on  him ;  and  the  dignity  which  lie 
has  attained,  and  knows  not  how  to  enjoy,  however 
sph;ndiil  it  may  be  :i^  a  mark  of  distinction,  is,  in  this 
very  distinction,  a  mark  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the 
unwortliiness  of  bim  who  possesses  it :  a  memorial 
of  crimes  or  follies,  which,  in  another  situation,  would 
have  buen  nnnuticed  or  forgotten,  but  wbidi  are  now 
forced  on  the  coutiuued  execration  or  contempt  of 
mankind ;  and  in  the  consciousness  or  dread  of  this 
general  feeling,  are  forced,  too,  more  frequently  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  arisen,  on  the  shame  and 
remorse  of  him  who  feels,  that  in  purchasing  with 
them  every  thing  else,  he  has  not  purchased  with  them 
happiness. 

In  the  great  scale  of  power,  which  ascends  from 
the  lowest  of  the  people  to  the  sovereign,  to  whom  all 
are  submitted;  in  which  the  inferior^  at  every  stage, 
is  paying  court  to  bis  superior,  and  receiving  it,  in 
his  turn,  from  those  who  are  inferior  to  himsL'lf,  it  is 
not  easy  to  auy  at  what  poiut  of  the  scale  the  pleasure 
of  the  homage  is  most  sincerely  felt.  There  is  much 
truth  in  oue  of  Fielding's  lively  pictures  of  this  sort 
of  homage,  in  which  he  reduces  the  dift'erenees  of  power 
to  the  ditferent  hours  of  the  day  at  which  we  are  great 
men.  "  With  regard  to  time,  it  may  not  be  unplea- 
siint,"  he  says,  "  to  survey  the  picture  of  dependence 
like  a  kind  of  ladder.  As,  for  instance,  early  in  the 
Imoming  arises  the  postilion,  or  some  other  boy,  which 
great  families  no  more  than  great  ships  are  without, 
and  falls  to  brushing  the  clothes,  and  cleaning  the 
shoes  of  John  tiie  footman,  who,  being  drest  himself, 
applies  his  bands  to  the  same  labours  for  Mr  Second- 
hand, the  Sfpiires  gentleman ;  the  gentleman,  in  the 
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like  manner,  a  little  later  in  the  day.  attends  the 
squire  ;  the  squire  is  no  sooner  equipt  than  he  attends 
the  levee  of  ray  lord,  which  is  no  sooner  over,  than 
my  lord  liimself  is  seen  at  the  levee  of  the  favourite, 
who,  after  the  hour  of  homage  is  at  an  end,  appears 
himself  to  pay  homage  at  the  levee  of  his  sovereign. 
Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  in  this  whole  ladder  of  depen- 
dence, any  one  step  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
other  than  the  first  from  the  second ;  so  that  to  a 
philosopher,  the  question  might  only  seem,  whether 
you  would  choose  to  be  a  great  man  at  six  in  the 
morning  or  at  two  in  the  afternoon." 

That  there  is  more  true  happiness  in  the  enjovments 
of  private  life  than  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  is  one 
of  those  commonplaces  of  morality,  whicli  the  expe- 
rience of  every  day  confii'ms ;  but  which,  as  that  veiy 
experience  showSj  have  little  effect  in  overcoming  the 
passion  itself;  and  whicli  are  thus  ineffectual,  because  . 
the  passion  does  not  relate  only  to  the  particular  ■ 
purposes  of  the  individual,  but  is  placed  in  our  bosom  " 
for  purposes  of  general  advantage,  which  we  are  t« 
execute,  perhaps,  without  knowing  that  we  are  pro- 
moting any  ends  but  those  of  our  own  selfish  desire. 

"  The  poor  man's  son,"  says  Dr  Smitli,  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  passages  of  his  very  eloquent  work, — 
"  tlie  poor  man's  son,  whom  heaven,  in  its  anger,  has 
visited  with  ambition,  when  he  begins  to  look  aronnd 
him,  admires  the  condition  of  the  rich.  He  finds  the 
cottage  of  his  father  too  small  for  his  accommodation, 
and  fancies  he  should  be  lodged  more  at  his  ease  in  a 
palace-  He  is  displeased  with  being  obliged  to  walk 
afoot,  or  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  riding  on  horseback. 
He  sees  his  superiors  carried  about  in  machines,  and 
imagines  that  in  one  of  these  he  could  travel  with  less 
inconvcniency.     He  feels  himself  naturally  indolent, 
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and  willing  to  serve  himself  with  hla  own  hands  as 
little  as  poBsihle ;  and  judges  tliat  a  numerous  retinue 
of  servants  would  save  him  from  a  great  deal  of 
trouhlc.  EIc  thinks  if  he  had  attained  all  these,  he 
would  sit  still  contentedl)',  and  he  quiet»  enjoying 
himself  in  the  thought  of  the  happiness  and  traniiuilUty 
of  his  situation.  He  is  enchanted  with  the  distant 
idea  of  this  felicity.  It  appears  in  his  fancy  like  the 
life  of  some  superior  rank  of  beings ;  and  in  onler  to 
arrive  at  it,  he  devotes  himself  for  ever  to  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  greatness.  To  obtain  the  conveniences 
which  these  afford,  he  submits  in  the  first  year,  nay, 
in  the  first  month  of  his  application,  to  more  fatigue 
of  body,  and  more  uneasiness  of  mind,  than  he  could 
have  suffered  through  the  whole  of  his  life  from  the 
want  of  them.  He  studies  to  distinguish  himself  in 
some  laborious  profession.  With  the  most  unrelent- 
ing industry  he  labours  night  and  day  to  acquire 
talents  superior  to  all  his  competitors,  lie  endeavours 
next  to  bring  those  talents  into  public  view;  and  with 
equal  assiduity  solicits  every  op[Jortunity  of  employ- 
ment. For  this  purpose  he  makes  his  court  to  all 
mankind;  he  serves  those  whom  he  hates,  and  is 
obsequious  to  those  whom  he  despises.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  life,  he  pursues  the  idea  of  a  certain 
artiheial  and  elegant  repose,  which  he  may  never 
arrive  at;  for  which  he  sacrifices  a  real  tranquillity, 
that  is  at  all  times  in  his  power,  and  which,  if  in  the 
extremity  of  old  age,  he  should  at  last  attain  to  it,  he 
will  find  to  be  in  no  respect  preferable  to  that  humble 
security  and  contentment  which  he  had  abandoned 
for  it.  It  is  then  in  the  last  dregs  of  life,  his  body 
wasted  with  toil  and  diseases,  his  mind  galled  and 
ruffled  hy  the  memory  of  a  thousand  injuricci  and  dis- 
appointments, which  he  imagines   he   has  met  with 
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from  the  injustioe  of  his  enemies,  or  from  the  perfijy 
and  ingratitude  of  liiB  frieuds,  that  he  begius  at  lagt 
to  Hml  that  wealth  and  greatness  are  mere  trinkets  of 
frivoloua  utility,  no  more  adapted  for  procurinfj  earn 
of  body  or  tmnquillity  of  mind,  titan  the  tweezer-caaw 
of  the  lover  of  toys ;  and  like  them,  too,  more  trouble- 
eome  to  the  person  who  carries  them  about  with  him, 
than  all  the  advantages  they  can  afford  liim  are  ooni- 
modioua.  To  one  who  was  to  live  alone  in  a  desolate 
island,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  perhaps,  whether 
a  palace,  or  a  collection  of  sucli  small  conveniences  aa 
are  commonly  contained  in  a  tweezer-case,  would  con- 
tribute mo3t  to  his  happiuess  and  enjoyment.  If  be 
is  to  live  in  society,  indeed,  there  can  he  no  comparison; 
because  iu  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  constantly 
pay  more  regard  to  the  sentiments  of  the  spectator, 
than  to  thoae  of  the  person  principally  coucemeU,  aad 
consider  rather  how  his  situation  will  appear  to  otlier 
people,  than  how  it  will  appear  to  himself.  But  in  tbe 
langnor  of  disease,  and  the  weariness  of  old  iige,  tW 
pleasures  of  the  vain  and  empty  distinctions  of  great- 
ness disappear.  To  one  in  this  situation,  they  are 
no  longer  capable  of  recommending  those  toilsome 
pursuits  in  which  they  had  formerly  engaged  him.  In 
his  heart  he  curses  ambition,  and  vainly  regrets  the 
ease  and  the  indolence  of  youth,  pleasures  which  are 
fled  for  ever,  and  which  he  has  foolishly  sa<jrificed  for 
what,  wheu  he  has  got  it,  can  atford  biro  no  real  satis- 
faction. I'ower  and  riches  appear  then  to  be  what 
they  are,  enormous  and  operose  machines,  contrived 
to  produce  a  few  tritling  conveniences  to  the  botljr. 
consisting  of  springs  the  most  nice  and  delicate,  which 
must  be  kept  in  order  with  the  most  anxious  attention; 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  care,  are  ready  evciy 
moment  to  buret  into  pieces,  and  to  crush  iu  their 
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ruins  tlieir  uufortuiiate  possessor.  'Vhey  are  immense 
fabrics,  which  it  requires  the  labour  of  a  life  to  raise, 
which  threaten  every  moment  to  overwhelm  the  per- 
80U  that  dwells  iu  them,  and  which,  while  they  stand, 
though  they  may  save  him  from  some  smaller  incon- 
veniences, can  protect  him  from  none  of  the  severer 
inclemcncica  of  the  season.  They  keep  oiF  the  summer 
shower,  not  the  winter  storm ;  but  leave  him  always 
as  much,  and  sometimes  more  exposed  than  before,  to 
anxiety,  to  fear,  and  to  sorrow ;  to  diseases,  to  danger, 
and  to  death."  ^ 

Such  is  the  madness  of  ambition  in  the  individual 
himself.  But  it  is  not  of  a  single  jueniher  of  the  social 
multitude,  it  is  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind  that 
we  should  think;  and  in  relation  to  these,  what  ad- 
mirable general  purposes  does  this  very  tnaduess  pro- 
mote !  The  labour  to  which  the  individual  submits 
without  profit,  is  not  profitless  to  the  community.  In 
lar  the  greater  number  of  instances  he  is  promoting 
their  advantage,  careless  as  he  ntay  seem,  and  careless 
QA  he  truly  is  of  it.  In  thinkinj^  of  }in)t)ition,  as  it  Ji\ay 
thus  opei-ate  in  its  relation  to  mankind,  the  moralist 
is  too  apt  to  dwell  on  the  great  and  visible  desolations 
to  which  in  a  fewstrikhig  cases  it  gi\m  rise,  when  the 
ambitious  man  has  the  power  of  leading  armies  and 
forcing  nations  to  be  slaves,  and  of  achieving  all  that 
iniquity  which  the  audacious  heart  of  man  may  have 
had  the  giiilt  and  folly  of  considering  as  greatuess. 
We  forget  or  neglect,  merely  because  they  are  less 
striking  than  those  rare  evils,  the  immediate  beneficial 
influence  which  the  passion  is  constantly  exercising  in 
the  conduct  of  the  humbler  individuals,  whose  power 
under  the  preventive  guardianship  of  laws,  is  limited 
to  actions  that  scarcely  can  fail  to  be  of  service  to  the 
^  TKeory  of  Mural  HeiiiiiueiitH,  Part  IV.  c.  I. 
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commuuity.    All  tbe  works  of  human  industry  are,  in 
a  great  measure,  referable  to  an  ambition  of  some  sort, 
that,  however  humble  it  may  seem  to  minds  of  prouder 
views,  is  yet  relatively  as  strong  as  the  ambition  of 
the  proxidest.     We  toil,  that  we  may  have  some  little 
hifluence,  or  some  little  distinction,  however  small  the 
number  of  our  inferiors  may  he ;  and  the  toils  which 
raise  to  the  petty  distinction^  are  toils  of  public,  though 
humble  utility;  and  even  the  means  of  distinction  whieli 
the  opulent  jjossess,  are  used  chiefly  in  the  support 
of  those,  who,  but  for  the  pride  which  supports  them, 
while  it  seems  only  to  impose  on  them  the  labour  of 
miuisteriug  to  all  the  various  wants  of  their  luxur)', 
would  have  little  to  hope  from  a  charity  that  raigbt 
not  be  easy  to  he  excited  by  tlie  appearance  of  mere 
suffering  in  those  slight  and  ordinary  degrees  in  which 
it  makes  its  appeal  rather  to  the  heart  than  to  the 
senses.     It  is  this  silent  influence  of  the  passion,  cod* 
tribating  to  general  happiness,  where  general  happiness 
is  not  even  an  object  of  thought,  which  it  is  most 
delightful  to  trace;  and  it  is  an  influence  which  is  fell 
in  every  place,  at  every  moment,  while  the  ravages  of 
political  ambition,  desolating  as  they  may  be  in  their 
temporary  violence,  pass  away,  and  give  place  to  & 
prosperity  like  that  which  they  seemed  wholly  to  over- 
whelm,— a  prosperity  which,  as  the  result  of  innumer- 
able labours,  and  therefore  of  innumerable  wishes  that 
have  prompted  these  labours,  rises  again,  and  continue* 
through  a  long  period  of  years  by  the  gentler  influence- 
of  those  very  principles  to  which  before  it  owed  it» 
distinction. 

But  while  we  perceive  with  gladness  the  happy 
social  uses  to  which  Nature  has  made  the  passion  foc 
power  in  mankind  instrumental,  or  rather,  to  spealc 
with  more  accuracy,  the  uses  fur  which  Nature  ha» 
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made  us  susceptible  of  this  passion,  and  while  we  know 
well  that  the  world,  therefore,  never  can  be  without 
those  who  will  be  moved  by  ambition  to  seek  tho 
honours  and  diguitiea  which  it  is  necessary  for  tho 
happiness  of  the  world  that  some  should  seek,  it  is 
pleasing  for  those  whose  fortune  or  whose  wishes  lead 
them  to  more  tranquil  and  happier,  though  less  envied 
occupations,  to  think  that  the  happiness  which  so  many 
are  seeking,  is  not  confined  by  nature  to  the  dignities 
which  so  very  few  only  are  capable  of  attaining;  that 
it  is  as  wide  as  the  situations  of  men,  and  that,  while 
no  rank  is  too  high  for  the  enjoyment  of  virtue,  there 
is  no  rank  that  can  be  regarded  as  too  low  for  it.     It 
has  been  as  truly  as  eloquently  said,  that  "when  Pro- 
vidence divided  the  earth  among  a  few  lordly  masters, 
it  neither  forgot  nor  aliandoned  those  who  seemed  to 
have  been  left  out  in  the  partition.     These  last,  too, 
enjoy  their  share  of  all  that  it  produces.    In  what  con - 
gtitutes  the  real  happiness  of  human  life,  they  are  in 
DO  respect  inferior  to  those  who  would  seem  so  much 
aliove  them.     In  ease  of  body  and  peace  of  mind,  all  the 
different  ranks  of  life  are  nearly  upon  a  level ;  and  the 
beggar,  who  suns  himself  by  the  side  of  the  highway, 
possesses  that  security  which  kings  are  fighting  for."* 


LECTURE  LXIX. 


^*       Prospective  Emotiona. — 6.  Getire  of  Power. — Of  Indirect 
Power,  as  in  Avar-ice. 

Q-ENTLEMEN,  aftor  the  remarks  which  I  made  in 
"^y      last  Lecture  on  power,  as  an  immediate  object 

'  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  Part  iv.  c.  1. 
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of  desire,  we  arc  naturally  led  to  consider  that  pecnliar 
and  very  interesting  modification  of  the  desire  of  power, 
ill  which  the  object  seems  to  be  less  the  direct  com- 
mand itself,  than  the  means  by  which  the  cominiUKl 
may  indirectly  be  exercised.  Such  is  that  form  of 
ambition  which  is  commonly  denominated  avarice. 

By  the  atfections  which  we  excite, — ^by  our  talents, 
whether  of  pure  reason  or  of  eloquence, — by  the 
authority  of  public  station,  we  exercise,  as  you  have 
seen,  a  ready  dominion  over  the  minds  of  others.  We 
obtain  a  command  over  them,  which,  though  loffl 
direct,  is  not  less  powerful,  by  the  possession  of  those 
tliiuga  which  they  are  desirous  of  possessing,  and  for 
which,  accordingly,  they  are  ready  to  dispose  of  their 
persona]  services,  or  to  transfer  to  us  some  of  those 
meaug  of  enjoyment  whicli  they  possess,  and  of  which 
we  in  our  turn  are  desirous.  To  have  what  all  men 
wish  to  have,  with  the  power  of  tmnsferriug  it  to  them. 
is  to  have  a  dominion  over  every  thing  which  they  can 
transfer  to  us,  equal  to  the  extent  of  the  wishes  on 
their  part. 

Of  the  power  of  gi*atifying  these  wishes,  wealth  ia 
the  universal  representative,  or  rather  the  universal 
instrument.  To  possess  it,  is  to  exercise  a  sway  les^ 
obvious,  indeed,  but,  in  its  extent,  far  more  imperial 
than  that  which  ever  rewarded  or  puuisbed  the  suc- 
cessful arms  of  the  most  ilhistrions  conqueror, — a  sway 
as  universal  as  the  wishes  of  mankind, — a  sway,  too 
wiiich  is  exercised  in  every  case  without  compulsion 
and  even  with  an  eagerness,  on  the  part  of  him  wlicj 
obeys,  equal  to  that  which  is  felt  by  him  who  is  obeyed 

What  conqueror  is  there,  who  has  not  seen,  beyoii 
the  march  of  his  armies,  some  stubborn  tribe  tiiat  re 
sisted  still  the  force  which  had  crushed  whole  nation 
in  its  dreadful  career ;  beyond  whicli,  if  they,  too,  ba 
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^een  crashed,  some  other  tribe  as  stubborn  would  still 
lave  risen,  to  retnind  the  victor  of  his  wejikness,  even 
it  the  very  moment  in  which  his  sway  waa  stretched 
)ver  a  wider  space  than  had  ever  been  covered  with 
jlarery  and  misery  before  by  a  single  individnal  ?    The 
jmpire  which  a  rich  man  exercises,  finds  no  nation  or 
;ribe  that  wishes  to  resist  it.    It  commands  the  services 
)f  man  wherever  man  can  be  reached,  because  it  offerB 
to  the  desires  of  man  the  power  of  acqniring  whatever 
[>bjects  of  external  enjoyment  he   is  most  eager  to 
acquire.     From  the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  every  thint;  that  can  be  rendered  active  is 
put  in  motion  by  him,  who  remains  tranquilly  at  home 
exciting  the  industry  of  those  of  whose  very  existence 
he  is  ignorant,  and  receiving  the  products  of  labour 
for  his  own  use,  without  knowing  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives them.      It  is  almost  as  in  the  magic  stories  of 
lomauce,  in  which  the  hero  is  represented  as  led  from 
the  castle-gate  by  hands  that  are  invisible  to  him» 
ushered  to  a  sjdcndid  banquet,  where  no  one  seems 
present,  where  \vlue  is  poured  into  the  goblet  before 
him  at  his  very  wish,  and  luxurious  refreshment  after 
refreshment  appears  upon  the  board,  but  ap})earfi  as 
if  no  hand  had  brought  it.     To  the  rich  man.  in  like 
manner,  whatever  he  wishea  seems  to  come  merely 
because  he  wishes  it  to  come.    Without  knowing  who 
they  are  who  are  contributing  to  hia  idle  luxury,  he 
receives  the  gratification  itself,  and  receives  it  from 
lianda  that  operate  as  invisibly  as  the  fairy  hands  at 
tlie  banquet.     He  gathers  around  him  the  products 
of  every  sea  and  every  soil.     The  sunshine  of  one 
climate,  the  snows  of  another,  are  made  subsidiary  to 
i^i*  artificial  wants;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to 
niscpiii  the  particular  arms  w]iicli  he  is  every  instant 
^tting  in  motion,  or  the  particular  efforts  of  inventive 
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thought  which  he  is  ereiy  instant  stimulating,  tltere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  relation  truly  exists, 
which  connects  with  his  wishes  and  with  his  power 
the  industry  of  those  who  labour  on  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  earth  which  the  enterprising  commerce 
of  man  can  reach. 

Since  the  possession  of  wealth  is  thus  the  possession 
of  indirect  power  orer  the  labour  of  millions,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  our  desire  of  every  gratification  which 
the  labour  of  millions  can  afford  should  be  attended 
with  the  desire  of  that  by  which  the  labour  that  ij 
to  minister  to  onr  gi*atification  can  be  commanJed. 
When  viewed  in  this  light,  the  desire  of  wealth  is  oolj 
another  form  of  those  very  desires  to  which  wealtt 
oan  be  rendered  instrumental,  by  affording  them  tbe 
means  of  indulgence. 

But  the  passion  assumes  a  very  different  appearance, 
when  it  aeema  confined  to  the  means  of  exercising  mi 
indirect  command  over  the  labours  of  others,  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  exercising  that  sway,  cer- 
tainly without  the  least  attempt  to  exercise  it.     If  he 
who  was  most  desirous  of  wealth  were  most  desiroai 
of  obtaining  with  it  those  enjoyments,  in  relation  to 
which  alone  wealth  has  any  value,  there  would  be  no 
mystery  in  avarice ;  and  we  should  scarcely  think  of 
giving  it  a  name  as  a  separate  passion  distinct  ^om 
the  passions  to  which  it  was  subservient,  and  of  which 
it  was  only  representative.      But  it   happens,  that 
though  prodigality  may,  in  all  cases,  or  neai'ly  in  all 
cases,  be  considered  as  connected  with  avarice,  avarice 
very  often  exists,  and  is  characterized  as  avaricev  only 
when  it  exists  without  any  disposition  to  employ  for 
purposes  of  enjoyment  what  it  is  so  eager  to  acquire. 
The  mere  gold  is  valued  as  if  it  were  a  source  of  every 
happiness^  when  every  happiness  which  it  truly  afforJs. 
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ind  without  relation  to  which  it  is  nothing,  ia  Jospised 
IS  if  of  little  value  compared  with  that  which  derives 
Vom  ika  power  over  the  very  enjoyments  that  are 
lespised,  all  the  absolute  value  which  it  possesses. 

The  anclioret  who,  to  render  himself  more  accept- 
able to  God,  retires  from  the  society  and  service  of 
nan  ;   who  sleeps  upon  the  earth ;   who  wraps  his 
feeble  limbs  in  the  coarsest  garments;  who  lives  ou 
roots  and  water,  and  sees  his  ineiigre  frame  waste 
every  day,  without  a  wish  to  restore  its  vigour  by  a 
diet  of  richer  nourishment,  is  one  whose  superstitions 
weakness  we  may  lament,  while  we  respect  the  very 
error  from  which  it  flows.     Hut  what  should  we  think 
of  him,  if,  while  he  slept  upon  the  earth,  and  covered 
himself  with  sackcloth,  and  scarcely  tasted  even  his 
scanty  food,  he  were  desirous  of  amassing  the  means 
of  acquiring  the  softest  couches,  the  most  splendid 
robes,  the  richest  fare,  the  most  magnificent  palaces  ? 
Even  this  inconsistency  is  not  all  which  the  world 
exhibits.     There  are  human  beings,  anchorets  of  a 
more  ignoble  order,  who   submit    voluntarily  to  all 
these  privations,  and  who  feel  at  the  same  time  this 
very  desire  of  wealth  which  such  privations  render 
abaulately  superfluous ;  who  have  the  still  gi-eater  in- 
consistency of  desiring  to  possess  means  of  luxurious 
6QJ(»yments,  while  they  already  have  these  means  in 
their  possession ;  who  sleep  on  the  earth,  not  because 
they  think  that  God  has  prohibited  every  sensual  in- 
dulgence, hut  because  they  fear  that  their  couches,  if 
they  were  to  lie  upon  thera,  would  be  sooner  worn 
oat;  who  clothe  themselves  in  rags,  not  from  humility, 
but  from  pride,  that  trembles  lest  it  should  afterwards 
"ave  to  appear  in  rags;   and  who,  in  the  midst  of 
i^nesbaustihle  abundance,  starve,  because  they  do  not 
VOL.  III.  2  D 
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know  how  soon,  if  a  thousand  improbable  thinga  should 
happen,  they  may  afterwards  be  obliged  to  starve. 

Poverty,  it  has  been  said,  has  many  wants;  but 
avarice  is  in  want  of  every  thing. 

Dcsunt  inopiao  multa,  avuriti 

"  The  wealth  which  the  miser  only  calls  liis  own,**  ears 
Cyprian,  "  he  guards  in  his  coffers  with  the  same  anxi* 
ety  of  watchfulness  as  if  it  were  the  money  of  another 
committed  to  his  charge ;  he  has  no  other  possession 
of  it  than  as  hindering  others  to  possess  it." — "  Pecn- 
niam  suam  dicunt,  quam,  velut  alicnam,  domi  claasain. 
soIUcito  labore  custodiunt.  Possident  ad  hoc  tantnm. 
ne  poaeidere  alteri  liceat." 

The  picture  which  Pope  gives  us  of  a  celebrated 
miser,  in  one  of  hia  Moral  Essays,  absurd,  and  almo^ 
inconsistent  with  human  reason  as  the  character  mat 
seem  to  be,  is  yet  a  picture  of  no  small  number  of 
mankind ;  and  when  the  character,  in  all  its  defonuitT, 
is  not  to  be  traced,  there  are  still  some  features  of  it 
that  present  themselves  to  the  observer,  in  many  indi- 
viduals who  are  misers  only  in  certain  circiimstancci 
or  at  certain  moments,  and  who  would  be  astonish»l 
if  we  were  to  attach  to  them  so  disgraceful  a  name. 

After  describing  the  miserable  flock-bedj  iu  the  worst 
inn's  worst  room,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
once  that  "life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of  whim,' 
closed  his  wretched  existence,  the  poet  continuea,— 

His  Grtice's  fato  sngc  Cutler  could  foresee, 
And  well,  he  thought,  advised  bioi,  "  Live  like  me." 
Aa  well  Ilia  Grace  replied,  "  Like  yon,  Sir  John  ! 
That  I  cttL  do  wbea  all  1  have  U  gone." 
Resolve  mo,^  Reason,  which  of  tlioao  is  worse. 
Want  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  ptirse  ? 
Thy  life  more  wretched,  Cutler,  waa  confesa'd, — 
Arise  And  tell  nic,  was  tliy  death  uiuru  ble^isM  ? 
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Cutler  aaw  tenants  breaks  and  houses  iaU, 
For  Terf  want — he  oooM  not  builj  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  strangar'a  [lowor. 
For  very  want, — he  couM  not  pay  a  Jywor. 
A  few  gray  hairs  his  rovcrcnil  temples  ei'own'd  ; 
'Twas  v^ry  wiuit  that  sohl  them  for  two  i>ounct. 
What  even  denisfl  a  conlial  at  his  end, 
BaniahM  the  dcjctor,  am!  expell'd  tho  friend  ? 
What  but  a  want,  which  you  jwrhapa  think  mad, 
Yet  thoaaands  feelj^the  want  of  what  he  had  '. ' 

i  have  already  said,  that  if  avarice  consisted  merely 
he  desire  of  obtaimng;  the  wealth  by  which  we  might 
imand  the  gi-atification  of  oar  direct  desires,  there 
lid  be  nothing  in  it  at  all  mysterious,  since  it  would 
jnly  another  form  of  tlieae  very  desires;  and  tbat 
mystery  of  this  strange  passion  arises  only  when 
enjoyments  which  it  could  command  are  sacrificed 
khe  mere  possession  of  the  means  of  commanding 
DO.  It  then,  indeed,  presents  phenomena  truly 
Ahy  of  being  analyzed,  not  merely  as  striking  in 
poselves,  but  aa  illustrative  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
fcant  general  principles  of  our  mental  constitution. 
!t  is,  in  the  first  place,  sufficiently  evident  that  tlie 
rice  does  not  arise  from  any  essential  quality  of 
wealth  itself  aa  a  mere  substance.  You  cannot 
pose  that,  independent  of  the  relative  value  wliieK 
comparative  scarcity  of  these  two  metals  has  pro- 
led,  a  mass  of  gold  would  be  much  more  desirable 
n  a  mass  of  iron.  It  must  originally,  then,  in  the 
e  of  the  miser,  as  of  every  other  person,  have  de- 
sd  its  high  value  from  the  command  over  the  labour 
others,  or  the  actual  possessions  of  others,  which 
was  capable  of  transferring  to  every  one  into  whose 
ads  it  might  pass,  or  from  the  distinction  which 
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the  possession  of  what  is  rare  and  nniversally  desii-ecl 
always  confers. 

The  common  theory  of  the  value  attached  by  tlie 
miser  to  the  mere  symbol  of  enjoyment,  is  that  the 
symbol,  by  the  influence  of  the  general  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, becomes  representative  of  the  enjoyment  itself. 
We  have  so  frequently  considered  money  as  that  which 
affords  iis  various  pleitsures,  that  the  value  which  we 
attach  to  the  pleasures  themselves,  is  transferred  to 
that  which  we  know  will  always  produce  them  when 
exchanged  for  the  enjoyment ;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  such  an  association  does  truly  take  place, 
and  must  take  place,  though  not  in  a  few  individuils 
only,  but  in  all  mankind,  as  long  as  this  well-knowa 
principle  of  the  general  mental  constitution  coutinaes 
to  operate.  But  still,  it  must  be  remGmbered  that  the 
mystery  in  this  ca-se  remains  very  nearly  the  same  afl 
before.  Tlie  theory  accounts,  indeed,  and  accoaiit3 
most  satisfactorily,  for  a  value  beyond  its  intrinsic 
use,  which  the  miser,  like  every  one  else,  may  attach 
to  gold ;  but  it  does  not  explain  the  peculiar  associ- 
ations iu  his  mind  which  form  the  very  difficulty  in 
question,  that  very  high  value  which  he  alone  discovens 
in  it ;  a  value  so  far  surpassing  that  of  the  quantitj 
of  enjoyment  which  it  may  command,  that  the  miser 
seldom  tliinks  of  spending,  that  is  to  say,  of  exchang- 
ing the  mere  symbol  of  enjoyment  for  the  enjoyment 
itself,  while  he  thinks  with  insatiable  avidity  of  ac- 
cumulating what  is  not  to  be  spent.  The  common 
theory,  therefore,  is  manifestly  defective.  Let  us  in- 
quire, then,  whether  a  nicer  analysis  may  not  afford  us 
a  solution. 

No  one,  I  conceive,  originally,  and  without  regard 
to  its  value  in  exchange,  could  prize  a  piece  of  gold 
much  more  than  an  equal  bulk  of  any  thing  else  that 
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had  physical  properties  of  equal  direct  utility;  and 
originally,  too,  I  conceive,  from  the  indisputable  in- 
fluence of  time  in  all  our  desires,  that  if  all  other  ctr- 
Icumstances  were  the  same,  no  one  would  prefer  to  a 
present  pleasure,  a  pleasure  of  exactly  the  same  inten- 
sity and  duration  at  any  distant  period.  For  both 
these  reasons,  avarice,  as  it  exists  in  maturer  life,  could 
not  be  an  immediate  passion,  but  must  have  required 
certain  circumstances  to  produce  or  foster  it. 
The  circumstances  which  I  conceive  to  have  most 
eifect  in  heightening  the  value  of  the  symbol  or  instru- 
ment of  enjoyment  above  the  enjoyment  itself,  is  the 
comparative  pei-manence  of  the  one»  and  the  very  fugi- 
Itive  nature  of  the  other-  Before  tiie  boy  lays  out  his 
penny  in  the  purchase  of  an  apple  or  an  orange,  it  ap- 
pears to  him  valuable  chiefly  as  the  mode  of  obtaining 
the  apple  or  orange.  But  the  fruit,  agreeable  as  it  may 
have  been  while  it  lasted,  is  soon  devoured,  its  value, 
ipvith  respect  to  him,  has  wholly  ceased ;  and  the  penny 
he  knows  is  still  in  existence,  and  would  have  been 
still  his  own  if  the  fruit  had  not  been  purchased.  ITe 
thinks  of  the  penny,  therefore,  as  existing  now,  and 
existing  without  any  thing  which  he  can  oppose  to  it 
Has  equivalent,  and  the  feeling  of  regret  arises, — the 
wish  that  he  had  not  made  the  purchase,  and  that  the 
penny,  as  still  existing,  and  eq\ially  capable  as  before 
of  procuring  some  new  enjoyment,  had  continued  in 
his  pocket.  The  feeling  of  regret  thus  associated  with 
the  loss  of  his  penny,  will,  by  frequent  repetition,  be 
still  more  intimately  combined  with  the  very  concep- 
tion of  those  little  purchases  to  which  his  appetites 
otherwise  might  lead  him.  It  will  seem  a  serious 
K«vil  to  part  with  that,  the  pain  of  having  parted  with 
™  which  was  a  serious  evil  before.  The  regret,  of  course, 
must  vary  with  the  mode  in  which  the  boy  has  most 
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frequently  laid  out  the  contents  of  Iiis  little  purse,  so 
as  to  present,  or  not  to  present  to  his  mind,  the  eqai- 
vulent  enjoyment  for  which  the  power  of  ohtaining 
afterwards  a  similar  amount  of  enjoyment  was  re* 
eigued.  If  lie  have  purchased  any  tiling  which  retaiBS 
a  permanent  value,  the  regret  will  be  less  likely  to 
arise  ;  while  the  pleasure  received  from  the  purchase, 
as  frequently  presented  to  his  mind  during  the  per- 
manent possession,  will,  on  the  contrary,  accustom 
hini  to  value  money  only  as  the  instrument  of  obtain- 
ing what  he  feels  to  be  bo  valuable.  It  will  be  the 
same  if  he  have  given  it  away  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress; since,  in  tliis  case,  though  nothing  absolutelr 
permanent  is  possessed  by  him,  the  pleasure  of  the 
thought  itself,  as  often  as  the  thought  recurs,  may 
almost  be  considered  as  something  permanent.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  tliiuk  of  his  penny  withont 
thinking  of  this  also,  not  as  a  pleasure  wholly  past, 
like  that  of  fruit  or  sweatmeats  devoured,  but  as  ft 
pleasure  still  present  and  never-fading,  and  accom- 
panied, therefore,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  whicli 
precludes  all  regret.  Our  first  expenses,  then,  likeal) 
the  suhsequeut  expenses  of  our  maturer  ye^rs,  may 
be  attended,  according  to  circumstances,  either  witb 
regret  or  satisfaction ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
much  of  tiie  future  avarice  of  the  man  may  depend  on 
the  nature  of  a  few  purchases  made  by  the  boy,  ac- 
cording as  these  may  have  been  of  a  kind  to  gite 
greater  or  less  occasion  to  the  feeling  of  regret,  and  to 
the  subsequent  association  of  this  feeling  with  tbe 
very  notion  of  any  little  expense. 

I  may  remark,  by  the  way,  the  very  early  connexion 
which  in  this  manner  takes  place  between  prodigahty 
and  avarice, — a  connexion  which  continues  to  subsist, 
as  I  have  already  said,  almost  universally  in  maturerlife. 


But  to  return  to  our  little  miaer ;  it  must  not  be 

supposed  that  the  regret  which  is  early  associated 

■  with  expense,  approaches  the  nature  of  that  extreme 

fear  of  parting  with  money  which  coustitutos  the  ava- 

Irice  of  manhood.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  produce 
a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which  the  haltits  of  many 
years  may  strengthen  into  parsimony.  In  the  boy  it 
may  be  scarcely  more  than  what  is  counted  only  fru- 
gality iu  a  man,  and  ranked  among  the  virtues  ;  but  a 
boy  that  is  frugal  as  man  is  frugal,  is  a  miser  of 

i  other  years. 
When  the  feeling  of  regret  has  been  frequently 
blended  in  a  very  lively  manner  with  the  conception 
of  expense,  it  is,  of  course,  readily  suggested  again  iu 
similar  circumstances.     In  every  purchase  there  must 

Hi  be  something  given  away,  as  well  as  something  re- 
ceived  ;  and  according  as  the  mind  is  led  more  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other  of  these,  it  will  be  more  or  less 

P  ready  to  make  the  exchange.  If  its  thought  have 
turned  chiefly  to  the  agreeable  object  which  it  wishes 
to  acquire,  as,  where  the  object  is  very  pleasing,  it 
will  naturally  do,  unless  counteracted  by  opposite  sug- 
gestions, it  will  gladly  make  the  purchase ;  but  ifi 
when  any  sucii  wish  arises,  its  thoiight  he  turned,  in 
consequence  of  fonner  feeliugs  of  regret,  chiefly  to  that 
which  it  must  give  to  obtain  the  object,  and  if  the 
principal  reflection  be,  "  How  many  other  things  as 

H  valuable,  or  more  valuable,  could  this  money  procure, 
and  what  regret,  therefore,  shall  I  afterwards  feel  if 
1  have  parted  with  it  for  this  one,"  the  very  desire  of 
making  the  purchase  may  cease  altogether,  from  the 
mere  suggestion  of  the  various  other  agreeable  objects, 
the  acquisition  of  which  the  purchase  of  this  one 
would  preclude.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this  deli- 
berate rejection,  will  of  course  connect  more  and  more 
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with  the  very  feeling  of  deliberation,  as  to  any  little 
expense,  that  feeling  of  rejection  which  was  its  former 
attendant. 

I  may  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  if  a  gainea 
were  significant  only  of  one  species  of  enjoyment-,  to 
the  same  amount  whicli  it  might  procure  in  exchange^ 
its  value  would  not  be  felt  in  bo  lively  a  manner,  even 
hj  the  most  avaricious.  But  it  recalls  to  the  mind 
not  one  species  of  enjoyment  merely  which  it  might 
command,  but  as  many  species  as  there  are  objects  to 
be  purchased  with  it.  The  longer  we  dwell  on  Jt, 
therefore,  the  more  valuable  does  it  seem,  because  it 
suggests  more  of  these  equivalents,  all  of  which  it 
seems  in  his  power  of  commanding  them  to  condeoBe 
within  itself.  Accordingly,  to  the  miser,  who  is  ac- 
customed to  this  contemplation,  a  guinea  is  almost 
like  a  thousand ;  and  it  is  not  very  wonderful,  there- 
fore, that  any  single  object  which  a  guinea  could  pur- 
chase, should  seem  to  him  trifling,  when  compared 
with  the  precious  coin  itself,  which  is  felt  as  the  equi- 
valent of  many. 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  influenoe 
of  habit,  in  endearing  to  us,  with  a  value  far  beyond 
its  intrinsic  use,  the  most  trifling  object  that  has  been 
long  familiar  to  ns,  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  this, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  number  of  past  enjoyments, 
that  were  condensed,  as  it  were,  in  our  very  notion  of 
the  object;  the  loss  of  which,  accordingly,  seemed  to 
us,  by  a  sort  of  momentary  illusion,  to  be  not  the  loss 
of  the  trifling  object  alone,  but  the  loss  of  tliose  more 
important  delights  that  give  it  an  imaginary  value, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  separate  from  it 
To  part  with  it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  part  with  all 
the  pleasures  that  seem  contained  in  its  very  nature,  or 
of  which,  at  least,  it  is  representative  to  our  thought 
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Aa  illusion  of  the  same  kind,  I  conceive,  operates 
very  powerfully  ou  the  miser.  He  has  so  often  medi- 
tated on  the  worth  of  a  guinea,  in  its  relation  to 
different  objects,  tliat  it  appears  to  him  not  a  mere 
piece  of  gold,  nor  the  representative  only  of  one  small 
amount  of  enjoyment,  but  the  power  of  obtaining 
almost  innumerable  things ;  and  the  very  eonceptiou 
of  the  loss  of  it  is,  therefore,  like  the  loss,  not  of 
one  of  those  things  only,  but  of  every  thing  which 
it  might  have  procured.  It  is  as  if  he  were 
giving  away  a  treasure ;  because  it  represents  to  his 
mind,  in  the  conception  of  its  various  equivalents, 
as  many  things  aa  a  treasure  would  be  necessary  for 
purchasing. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  I  consider  as 
having  great  weight  with  the  miser,  though,  when  first 
stated,  it  may  seem  to  you  perhaps  to  imply  an  absur- 
dity too  great  even  for  momentary  illusion;  for  the  mo- 
mentary illusion  even  of  a  mind  subject  to  so  much 
illusion  as  that  of  the  miser  must  certainly  he  allowed 
to  be,  whatever  theory  we  may  form  of  its  feelings.  To 
the  avaricious  there  are  two  thoughts  which  may  be 
regarded  as  almost  constantly  present ;  the  thought  of 
what  they  possess,  and  the  thought  of  some  enormous 
Bum,  to  which  perhaps  they  look,  as  to  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  their  sordid  ambition.  Every  petty  gain  is  no 
sooner  made  than  it  is  instantly  added  to  the  sum  al- 
ready possessed,  and  the  new  amount  repeatedly  mea- 
sured with  the  greater  sum  that  is  only  hoped.  It  is 
valued  not  for  itself  only,  but  as  a  part  of  these  far 
greater  products.  The  loss  of  the  small  sum,  therefore, 
however  insignificant  in  itself,  is  not  the  loss  of  it  only, 
but  is  felt  aa  if  it  were  the  loss  of  much  more.  It  is 
as  if  the  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  the  half 
million,  which  it  was  before  so  delightful  to  contem- 
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plate,  could  no  longer  be  contemplated  with  the  same 
fiatisfaction ;  as  if  it,  the  gpleiitlid  whole,  had  almost 
ceased  to  exist,  by  the  loss  of  that  which  was  one  of 
its  constituent  parts.  The  illusion  is  but  a  momen- 
ta.ry  one  indeed,  yet  still  it  recurs  as  often  aa  the  loss 
itself  becomes  an  object  of  thought ;  and  a  single 
guinea  is  thus  regretted,  almost  with  the  same  ongaisb 
of  heart  as  if  the  loss  of  it  had  been  actual  poverty, 
because  it  is  truly  a  part,  and  considered  chiefly  as  a 
part  of  that  great  whole,  the  loss  of  which  would, 
without  all  question,  be  actual  poverty. 

It  is  in  this  way,  I  conceive,  that  the  miser,  when 
the  avarice  is  extreme,  seriously  trembles  at  approacb- 
ing  poverty,  when  be  is  forced  to  be  at  the  slightest 
expense.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  be  could  not 
seriously  believe  this,  if  he  discerned  clearly  the  insig- 
nificant proportion  which  the  expense  bore  to  his 
actual  wealth.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  wiiole ;  it  iB 
intimately  associated  with  the  conception  of  the  whole; 
and  the  loss  of  it»  therefore,  being  inconsistent  with 
the  possession  of  the  whole,  seems  for  tlie  moment  to 
take  that  whole  from  him.  Ue  thinks,  with  a  sort  of 
giddy  terror,  that  he  is  falling  into  poverty,  finn  as 
his  golden  support  may  be ;  very  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  one  that  stands  on  the  bririk  of  a  precipice 
with  the  firmest  footing,  still  feels  eveiy  moment,  in 
the  vivid  conception  of  the  possible  fall,  as  if  he  were 
truly  tumbling  down  the  dreadful  abyss.  If  a  small 
parapet  bad  been  between  him  and  the  precipice,  it 
could  not  have  made  bis  footing  more  firm,  bat  it 
would  have  prevented  the  agony  of  giddy  terror;  if 
the  few  guineas,  in  like  manner,  had  not  been  lost,  the 
miser  scarcely  could  be  said  to  be  richer  than  after 
the  loss,  hut  the  conception  of  jioverty  would  not 
have  been  excited,  that  conception  which  rises  to  the 
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mind  with  such  iiicreasoJ  rcalitj*  when  there  is  any 
real  loss,  however  Iritliiig,  with  the  notion  of  which 
the  imuj^inary  loss  of  the  whole  actual  wealth  admits 
of  behig  hiended. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  speculation, 
as  to  the  momentary  illusion  by  which  the  loss  of  a 
jtart,  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  frequently  dwell- 
ing on  it  as  a  part  of  a  great  whole,  becomes  for  the 
moment,  like  the  loss  of  that  jireat  whole  itself, — an 
illusion  which  seems  to  me  to  arise  very  naturally 
from  the  common  principles  of  the  mind,  as  exem- 
pli^ed  in  many  other  analogous  feelings,  and  without 
wliich,  or  some  similar  illusion,  it  appears  to  me  im- 
possible to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  extreme 
avarice ;  still,  whether  this  speculation  be  admitted  or 
rejected,  the  remarks  as  to  the  influence  of  regret,  in 
producing  associations  favourable  to  the  production 
and  growth  of  avarice,  will  not  be  the  leas  just. 
While  the  laws  of  sussfstion  in  the  mind  continue  as 
at  present,  it  is  impossible  that  the  feeling  of  regret 
should  attend  many  little  purchases  which  the  child 
may  have  made,  without  some  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 
the  similar  purchases  which  he  may  be  led  to  make 
again, — an  uneasiness  wliich  those  who  know  the 
gro^\*th  of  feelings  in  the  mind  from  very  small  begin- 
nings, will  not  be  surprised  to  sec  afterwards  expand- 
ed into  all  the  anxieties,  aud  horrors,  and  madness  of 
avarice. 

The  chief  circumstance  of  distinction,  then,  of  the 
theory  which  I  have  ventured  to  propose  to  you,  from 
the  evident  inadequacy  of  the  common  theory,  is,  that 
instead  of  making  the  passion  of  the  miser  to  depend 
on  the  pleasing  association  of  enjoyment,  it  founds  it 
chiefly  on  an  association  of  an  opposite  kind,  of  thft 
painful  feeling  of  regret.     The  remembrances  which 
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rise  to  his  mind  are  not  so  much  those  of  the  few 
moments  of  some  agreeable  purchase,  as  of  the  more 
lasting  wish  that  the  purchase  had  not  been  made. 
It  is  not  happiness,  then,  in  its  shadowy  form,  which 
is  for  ever  playing  around  his  heart,  even  when  he  con- 
templates the  very  symbols  of  happiness.  It  is  pos- 
sible pain,  not  possible  pleasure ;  fear,  far  more  than 
hope ;  povei-ty  itself,  with  all  the  wretclied  images  of 
the  wants  that  attend  it,  in  the  very  redundancy  of  a 
wealth  which  it  would  weary  every  one  but  its  never 
weary  possessor  and  calculator  to  compute. 

This  theory  of  avarice,  as  founded  on  suggestions  of 
regret  and  not  of  i>lea5ure,  explaius  vei*)'  readily  some 
facts,  which  otherwise,  I  cannot  but  think,  would  be 
absolutely  inexplicable.  Nothing  is  more  truly  re- 
markable, for  example,  than  the  disproportioncd  vex- 
ation of  the  miser  at  loases  of  very  difi'erent  amount. 
The  loss  of  a  guinea,  or  even  of  a  shilling,  gives  him 
firequently  the  same  uneasiness  as  the  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand guineas ;  and  he  who  would  not  give  away  ft 
guinea  without  the  most  compunctions  terror,  has 
fiometimes  been  known  to  give  away  one  thousand, 
perhaps  with  less  difficulty,  certainly  with  less  ap- 
pearance of  anxiety,  than  if  it  had  been  a  much 
smaller  sum.  The  reason  of  this  apparent  dispropor- 
tion I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  feeling  of  regret,  which 
I  regard  as  the  predominant  feeling  iu  the  complex 
associations  of  the  miser,  has  been  more  frequently 
attached  to  the  loss  of  a  smaller  sum,  such  as  that 
wliich  is  given  away  in  common  purchases,  and  arises, 
therefore,  more  readily  to  the  mind,  merely  because 
it  has  been  thus  more  frequently  associated.  A 
guinea  has  been  regretted  a  thousand  times, — a  thou- 
sand guineas  have  perliaps  never  once  been  regretted, 
because  they  have  never  been  given  away  before.    A 
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large  sum  may,  indeed,  l>e  analyzed  into  its  constituent 
parts,  with  the  conception  of  the  loss  of  which  the 
painful  regret  might  be  supposed  to  arise  as  before ; 
but  this  analytic  reduction  requires  an  operation  of 
thought,  which  takes  place  less  readily  than  the  sim- 
ple suggestion  of  feelings,  attached  by  frequent  recur- 
rence to  the  petty  loss  itself.  So  much  of  avarice,  at 
least  of  what  appears  most  ridiculous  and  sordid  in 
avarice,  consists  in  the  pitiful  saving  of  a  few  shillings 
of  those  small  sums  which  occur  to  the  demand  of 
every  hour,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  being  most  fre- 
quently combined  with  regret  in  some  stronger  or 
slighter  degree,  that  it  has  been  said,  with  great  truth, 
that  a  very  few  pounds  in  the  year,  laid  out  as  other 
people  would  lay  them  out,  would  save  almost  any 
one  from  being  counted  a  miser. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason.  I  may  remark,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  those  who  in  early  youth  have 
stru^led  with  extreme  penury,  and  who  have  been 
Buddenly  raised  to  affluence,  not  to  have  at  their  heart 
what  may  seem  like  original  constitutional  avarice  to 
those  who  do  not  reflect  oa  its  cause, — a  love  of 
money  when  the  love  of  money  seems  so  little  neces- 
sary to  them, — a  terror  of  expense  which  was  once 
only  economy,  but  which  is  economy  no  more.  They 
carry  with  them  the  feelings  that  have  attended  their 
expenses,  in  a  situation  iu  which  any  little  gain  was 
of  great  relative  ^'alue,  and  any  little  departure  from 
extreme  frugality  would  have  been  ruin ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  with  every  desire  of  doing  good,  when  they 
think  of  their  large  fortune,  and  of  the  means  of 
bounty  which  it  affords  them,  they  do  little  good  in 
detail,  because,  in  their  actual  benefactions,  the  feel- 
ings which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  attach  to 
sums  that  were  once  great  to  them,  continue  still,  by. 
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the  iuflaenee  of  mere  aBSociation,  to  arise,  when  tlie 
Bums  which  they  tremble  to  give  away  are,  in  relation 
to  their  ample  means,  truly  insignificant-  A  few 
guineas  in  their  charities,  as  in  their  expenses  of  every 
sort,  seem  to  them  a  large  sum,  because  they  seemed 
to  thorn  a  large  sum  for  the  greater  part  perhaps  of  a 
long  life.  They  are  misers  merely  because  they  once 
were  poor,  not  because  they  are  indifferent  to  distress. 

When,  in  such  circumstances  of  sudden  change  of 
fortune,  the  heart  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  change, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  he  who  is  row 
rich,  has,  even  in  indigence,  been  accustomed  to  look 
to  wealth  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  gratifying  those 
generous  wishes  which  he  now.  therefore,  delights  to 
gratify;  unrestrained  in  his  bounty  by  any  feeling  of 
regret,  because  the  chief  regret  which  be  felt  before 
was  that  of  not  being  able  to  bestow  a  relief,  the 
power  of  bestowing  which  he  now  feels  to  be  so  ines- 
timable a  part  of  riches. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  growth  of  avarice,  I  hare 
considered  chiefly  that  part  of  the  process  which  ifi 
the  least  obvious.  There  is  one  more  obvious  cir- 
cumstance, Avhich  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  neglected  in 
the  theory  of  this  passion  ;  the  distinction  which  great 
wealth  confers,  like  every  thing  which  is  possesseti 
only  by  a  few,  and  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  desir- 
ous of  possessing.  Of  the  influence  of  this  mere  dis- 
tinction as  an  object  of  satisfaction  and  desire  to  the 
miser,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  it  is  an  influence 
which  increases  always  as  the  amount  of  wealth 
already  accumulated  increases.  The  smallest  sub- 
traction from  the  illustrious  amount,  lessens  in  his 
eyes  his  own  dignity.  It  seems  to  him  delight- 
ful to  be  constantly  adding  to  that  which,  at  every 
addition,  makes  him  more  and  more  illustrious.    To 
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take  any  thing  from  the  heap  reverBee  this  process. 
He  feels  that  he  is  less  than  he  was;  and  with  this 
feeling,  which  is  painful  in  itself,  he  does  not  pause  to 
think  how  very  little  he  is  less ;  and  how  very  near  in 
glory  one  who  possesses  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  is 
to  him  who  possesses  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  and 
a  shilling. 

The  union  of  all  these  feelings  in  their  highest  de- 
gree is  probably  necessary  to  form  the  perfect  miser, 
as  he  exists  only,  in  rare  cases,  for  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  But  in  those  half  misers,  of  whom  the 
world  is  full,  they  exist  in  various  degrees  and  pro- 
portions, producing  those  singular  contrasts  of  feeliugs 
and  situations,  which  would  be  ridiculous,  if  they  were 
not  lamentable  and  disgusting. 

Not  only  the  low-bom  and  old 
Think  glory  nothing  but  the  beams  of  gold, 
The  first  young  lord,  whom  in  the  Mall  you  meet. 
Shall  match  the  veriest  hunks  in  Lombard  Street, 
From  rescued  candle-ends  who  raised  a  sum, 
And  starves,  to  join  a  penny  to  a  plumb. 
For  love,  young,  noble,  rich  Castalio  dies ; 
Name  but  the  fair, — love  swells  into  his  eyes. 
Divine  Monimia !  thy  fond  fears  lay  down  ; 
No  rival  can  prevail — but  half-a-crown.' 

According  as  these  feelings  rise  more  or  less 
strongly,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  according  as  the 
notion  of  any  particular  sum,  which  may  suggest 
either  the  enjoyment  that  may  be  afforded  by  it,  or 
the  regret  that  may  attend  its  loss,  suggests  one  of 
these  rather  than  the  other,  we  are  to  account  for 
those  sudden  alternations  of  avarice  and  generosity 
which  occasionally  appear  in  the  same  character. 
"  There  is  no  one  circumstance,"  says  Fielding,  "  in 
'  Young's  Love  of  Fame,  Sal.  ir. 
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which  the  distempers  of  the  mind  bear  a  more  exact 
analogy  to  those  which  are  called  bodily,  than  in  that 
aptness  which  both  have  to  a  relapse.  This  is  plain  in  I 
the  violent  diseases  of  ambition  and  avarice.  I  have 
known  ambition,  when  cured  at  court  by  frequent 
disappointmeute,  (which  are  the  only  physic  for  it,) 
to  break  out  ajiaiu  in  a  contest  for  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  at  an  assizes ;  and  have  heard  of  a  man  who 
had  60  far  conquered  avarice  as  to  give  away  many  a 
sixpence,  that  comforted  himself,  at  last,  on  his  death* 
bed  by  making  a  crafty  and  advantageous  bargain  con- 
cerning his  ensuing  funeral  with  an  undertaker  who 
had  married  his  only  cliild." 

It  is  very  evident,  according  to  that  analysis  of  the 
passion  of  the  miser,  on  which  I  have  ventured,  that 
the  mere  circumstance  of  approaching  and  certain 
death,  as  in  the  case  now  quoted,  could  not  have  any 
great  effect  in  lessening  the  delight  of  such  a  bargain; 
because  the  delight  of  profit  to  the  miser  does  not  de- 
pend on  enjoj^ment  afterwards  to  arise  from  it,  but 
on  feelings  of  the  past,  associated  with  the  mere  gain 
itself,  or  with  the  loss  of  gain.  Gain  is  still  delight- 
ful, loss  still  painful  to  him,  in  the  same  way  as  in 
emotions  that  agree  scarcely  in  any  other  respect; 
the  scenes  and  countenances  which  he  loves  are  still 
beautiful  to  him  who  knows  that  death  is  soon  to 
separate  him  from  every  thing  which  he  admires  on 
earth,  and  that  the  loveliness,  therefore,  which  he 
still  sees  in  all  his  eloquent  expression  of  continued 
gentleness  and  kindness,  is  a  loveliness  that,  in  all 
which  it  expresses,  must  be  lost  to  him. 

It  is  equally  evident,  according  to  the  same  analy- 
sis, that  an  accession  of  wealth,  however  great,  to  that 
which  was  perhaps  only  a  competence  before,  will 
have  little  chance  of  lessening  avarice,  but  may,  on 
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the  contrary,  as  we  see  with  enrprise  in  many  caseB 
of  this  strange  moral  anoraaly,  increase  the  very 
avarice  that  was  before  scarcely  marked  as  sordid,  by 
rendering  more  valuable  that  rich  amotint  which  it 
would  he  painful  to  diminish  by  sucli  ordinary  ex- 
penises  as  even  frugality  allows.  Tlie  larger  the  sum 
possessed,  the  more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  that 
beautiful  combination  of  arithmetical  figures  which 
delights  the  imagination  as  often  as  it  rises  like  a 
dream  of  heaven  ;  and  which  is,  indeed,  the  only  di'eam 
of  heaven  that  does  arise  to  tbe  miser,  in  that  volun- 
tary wretchedness  to  which  he  has  condemned  himself, 
— a  wretchedness  that  has  all  the  mortifications  of 
penance,  without  tbe  thoughts  of  virtue  and  holiness, 
by  which  penance  is  more  than  soothed,  and  that 
must  be  ever  miserable,  because  a  cessation  of  the 
miseries  that  are  thus  voluntarily  induced,  would  be 
itself  a  wretchedness  still  more  dreadful  than  what  is 
voluntarily  suffered. 

There  are  various  applications  of  the  theory,  which 
flow  from  it  so  evidently,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
occupy  your  time  in  pointing  them  out.  One  conclu- 
sion, however,  of  great  practical  importance,  it  may 
be  of  advant^e  to  state  particularly.  If  avarice,  as 
I  conceive,  baa  its  origin  chiefly  in  the  feelings  of 
regret  that  attend  the  early  expenses  of  the  child,  it 
must  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  possible,  tlicse  primary  feelings  of  regret,  by  endea- 
vouring to  lead  him  to  employ  the  little  money  which 
is  at  his  disposal  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  the 
very  remembrance  of  the  little  transfer  pleasing  to 
him.  When  the  child  hastens  to  throw  away  what- 
ever is  given  to  him  in  the  gratification  of  his  glut- 
tonons  appetite,  we  think  that  we  perceive  only  pro- 
digality arising.     It  is  future  parsimony,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  which  we  chiefly  see, — a  parsimony  which  will 
be  quick  to  regret,  because  it  has  been  thoughtleasly 
quick  to  squander ;  or  rather,  it  is  that  mixture  of 
prodigality  and  avarice  which  almost  every  prodigal 
exhibits, — that  .sovietas  Ifuuriae  ei  sordium,  of  whicli 
the  younger  Pliny  speaks  with  so  much  detestation 
when  he  describes  them  as  singly  most  unworthy  of 
the  noble  nature  of  man,  but  still  more  wretchedly 
disgraceful  when  combined,  "quae  cum  sint  turpis- 
sima,  discreta  ac  separata,  turpius  junguntur."  Evoii 
in  mature  life,  the  very  necessities  to  which  luxurious 
extravagance  leads,  preclude  all  possibility  of  bcuig 
generous ;  and  the  generous  desires  which  it  is  thus 
impossible  to  gratify,  merely  on  account  of  selfish  id- 
dulgcnccs,  soon  cease  to  be  felt  at  all.  The  prodigal 
is  tlius  almost  necessarily  a  miser,  without  thinking 
that  be  is  so  ;  because  he  is  constantly  throwing  away 
the  money  which  he  obtains,  he  foi^ets  the  rapacity 
of  his  desires  themselves :  his  avarice  is  not,  indeed 
the  avarice  of  him  who  lives  and  dies  in  rags  anJ 
wretchedness ;  but,  to  borrow  a  very  happy  expression 
of  Marmontel,  it  "  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  passioDi 
which  can  be  satisfied  with  gold." 


LECTURE  LXX. 


III.  Prospective  JSmoiwit. — 6.  Desire  of  PotceTy — 0/  Inditt^ 
PoKgr,  an  in  An^tricej — concluded. — 7.  D«nre  of  th*  Afftc6fft 
of  ikote  around  us. — S.  Desire  of  Giorj/. 

My  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  was  occupied  withM 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  one  of  the  most  seemingl^ 
anomalous  of  human  passions, — a  passion  that  haa  ftr 
its  object  what  is  directly  valuable  only  in  relation  to 
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other  desires,  that  disregartU,  liowevor,  the  gratifica- 
tiou  of  these  very  desires  to  which  its  object  luaj  bo 
considered  only  as  instrumental,  and  that  yet  continues, 
with  mad  avidity,  to  labour  to  accumulate  what,  but 
for  the  enjoyments  which  are  despised  and  viewed  al- 
most with  terror,  ia  a  burden,  and  nothing  more, — a 
mass  of  cumbrous  matter,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
acquire^  and  anxious  to  keep,  of  no  more  value  in  it- 
self, when  stamped  with  the  marks  of  national  cmt- 
rency,  than  when  it  was  buried,  with  other  dross,  in 
the  original  darkness  of  the  mine. 

In  what  manner  the  passion  of  avarice  is  most  pro- 
bably formed  in  the  mind,  I  endeavoured  to  explain  to 
you,  by  a  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  that  may  be 
supposed  most  likely  to  diversify  the  early  pecuniary 
transactions  of  the  little  barterer,  who  begins  in  his 
exchange  of  pence  for  toya  and  sweetmeats,  that  traf- 
fic which,  in  more  important  purchases,  is  to  continue 
through  life, — which  renders  the  preservation  of  life 
itself,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  extenial  pleasures, 
a  sort  of  commerce,  and  makes  merchants,  therefore, 
iu  the  strictest  sense  of  that  term,  of  the  proudest  of 
mankind,  who  may  think,  perhaps,  that  the  merchan- 
dise which  they  exercise  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
expense,  but  who,  iu  their  most  luxurious  and  prodi- 
gal expenses,  are  only  traders  in  gold  and  commodities, 
the  barterers  of  certain  sums  of  gold  for  certain  quan- 
tities of  other  commodities,  wliich,  by  nmtual  consent, 
are  received  as  equivalents. 

In  this  retrospect  of  the  circumstances  in  which  tho 
passion  of  the  young  juiser  may  be  supposed  to  ori- 
ginate, we  found  reason  to  ascribe  it  to  a  process  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  13  commonly  assigned  as  its 
origin ;  and  explained,  I  flatter  myself,  in  conformity 
with  the  theory  which  we  were  led  to  form,  many 
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seeming  irregularities  with  respect  to  tlie  influence  of 
the  passion,  for  which  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  account 
on  any  other  principle. 

In  relation  to  the  general  moral  character  of  thf 
individual  who  is  subject  to  it,  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  find  a  passion  that  strips  him  so  completely  of  all 
that  was  originally  noble  in  his  constitution,  as  avarice 
in  its  extreme  degree.  Almost  every  other  passion, 
however  inconsistent  it  may  he  with  the  higher  hon- 
ours of  our  social  nature,  has  yet  some  direct  relation 
to  mankind.  Sensuality  itself  is  not  wholly  selfish. 
The  more  refined  voluptuary  seets  society  to  enliven 
and  erabellieh  his  pleasures;  and  even  he  who  has 
stupified,  in  drunken  excesses,  not  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties only,  but  almost  the  very  feelings  that  render  him 
a  moral  being,  finds  the  madness  of  the  maddest  dmnk- 
cnuess  a  more  animating  pleasure  when  shared  witb 
some  wretched  half-human  maniac  like  himself.  Even 
the  passions  that  are  absolutely  malignant,  and  that, 
in  separating  their  victim  from  the  kind  offices,  and 
from  the  common  courtesies  of  life,  seem  to  break  th 
very  bond  of  social  affinity,  still  bring  the  feelings,  tbe 
thonghte,  the  emotions  of  living  beings,  as  objects  ever 
present  to  the  mind,  and  thus  connect  man,  in  some 
measure,  with  man,  even  in  appearing  to  throw  them 
oti'  with  violence  from  each  other.  He  who  hates 
must  at  least  have  man  before  him,  and  mast  feel 
some  common  tie  that  connects  him  with  the  very 
object  of  his  hate.  But  to  the  miser,  there  is  no  tie 
of  human  feeling.  There  are  no  propinquities  to  hun, 
no  friendships ;  but  the  place  of  these  is  supplied,  and 
fully  supplied,  by  the  single  passion  which  occupies 
his  heart.  It  is  not  man,  but  a  mass  of  inanimate 
matter,  which  is  ever  before  his  mind,  and  almost  erer 
before  his  very  eyes,  or  at  least  which  wonld  be  almost 
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ever  before  his  eyes,  if  there  were  no  fear  of  exposing 
as  booty  what  would  otherwise  be  the  delight  of  hia 
unceasing  contemplation.  He  thinks,  indeed,  and 
toils ;  bi/t  he  thinks  only  of  gold,  toils  ouly  for  gold  i 
and  if  his  gold  could  be  doubled  by  the  annihilation 
of  all  beside,  be  would  care  little,  perbape,  tliough  no 
other  object  were  to  exist,  but  the  mass  which  be  has 
to  measure  or  compute,  and  himself  the  sole  happy 
measurer  or  computer  of  it.  In  his  very  nature,  in- 
deed, be  becomes  himself  almost  as  little  human  as 
that  which  he  adores.  Where  his  gold  is  buried,  his 
aifectiona  too  are  buried.  The  fij^tiire  whicli  SaNiaii 
uses,  in  speaking  of  this  moral  torpor  of  the  raiser,  is 
scarcely  too  bold  a  one, — that  liis  soul  assimilates  it- 
self to  his  treasure,  and  is  transmuted,  as  it  were,  into 
a  mere  earthy  mass.  "Mens  thesaurizontis  thesaurum 
suura  sequitur,  et  t^uasi  in  naturam  terrcstris  substan- 
tiae  demutatnr." 

Even  if  this  moral  toi*por  to  every  kind  affection 
were  all,  the  passion  of  the  miser,  contemptible  as  it 
might  seem,  would  still  be  only  an  object  of  contempt, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  disgust  and  pity.  But  with  how 
many  positive  vices  is  avarice  connected ;  and  how 
difficult  is  it  for  him  who  values  the  possession  of 
wealth  as  far  transcending  every  thing  beside,  to  res- 
pect, in  any  of  its  forms,  when  it  is  opposed  to  bis  un- 
just gain,  the  restraint  of  that  moral  principle  which, 
in  all  its  forms,  seems  so  poor  and  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  wealth  which  it  would  preclude 
him  from  acquiring,  or  which  it  would  preTcnt  him  at 
least  from  preserving  in  all  its  unUimiuished  beauty  ! 
The  miser,  even  though  he  were  the  most  sordid  of 
his  sordid  class,  might,  perhaps,  fulfil  some  of  the 
social  duties  of  life,  if  these  duties  had  no  relation  to 
gold ;  but  the  great  misery  of  bis  scanty  morality. 


1 
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when  we  consider  him  in  his  eoeial  connexions,  is, 
that  the  gold  which  he  loves,  is,  by  its  universality  of 
application^  as  a  medium  of  eyery  external  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  and  consequently  of  every  action  by 
which  these  cun  be  communicated  to  others,  connected 
with  all,  or  almost  all  the  duties  of  life  ;  in  requiring 
which  from  him,  therefore,  virtue  seems  to  make  from 
him  too  extravagant  and  costly  a  demand.  If  no 
fcuerificcs  were  required  of  him,  or  if  he  could  he  be- 
nevolent at  a  cheaper  rate,  he  might  have  no  great 
reluctance  to  be  benevolent.  To  relieve  the  lowest 
and  most  wretched  necessities  of  the  indigent,  how- 
ever, even  by  the  pettiest  alms,  woidd  be  to  take  some 
few  particles  from  the  precious  heap.  To  bring  for- 
ward into  public  notice  the  genius  that  is  still  obscure, 
because  it  is  beaming  only  in  poverty,  or  even  the 
patient  industry  that  may  not  yet  have  found  anyone 
to  whom  its  humble  talent  is  an  object  of  demand, 
would  take  from  the  heap  a  still  greater  number  of 
particles  ;  and  to  remember,  in  some  cases,  the  claims 
of  consanguinity  or  friendship,  even  without  that 
drcailful  lavishness  of  expense  which  the  world  woald 
scarcely  count  generosity,  to  remember  them  with  the 
most  cautious  sparingness  in  the  well-measured  bcDe- 
faction,  would  be  to  take  from  the  heap,  perhaps- 
what,  if  the  whole  sum  were  very  accurately  measured, 
would  make  it  almost  sensibly  less.  In  the  ordinary 
dealings  of  life,  in  which  generosity  on  any  side  isoot 
of  the  question,  and  mere  justice  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired, the  miser  may  be  honest ;  but  his  honesty,  if 
he  have  fortitude  enough  to  preserve  it,  is  always  in 
peril,  and  escapes  only  by  a  continual  struggle.  Not  to 
be  a  knave  is  in  him  a  sort  ofma^animity.  To  avoiJ 
even  the  meanest  fraud,  at  least  to  avoid  it  from  anj" 
other  motive  than  a  fear  of  law,  is  a  sacrifice  to  heroic 
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virtue  of  the  same  sort,  as  it  would  be  to  a  very  gener- 
ous man  to  strip  himself  of  the  half,  or  more  than  the 
half,  of  all  which  he  poascssed,  for  the  comfort  of  a 
suffering  stranger. 

In  the  contemplation  of  many  of  the  passions  that 
rage  in  the  heart  with  greatest  fierceness,  there  is 
6ome  comfoii;  in  the  thought  that,  violent  as  they  may 
be  for  a  time,  they  are  not  to  rage  through  the  whole 
course  of  life,  at  least  if  life  be  prolonged  to  old  age  ; 
that  the  agitation,  which  at  every  period  will  have 
some  intermissions,  will  grow  gradually  less  as  the 
body  grows  more  weak ;  and  that  the  niind  will  at 
last  derive  from  this  very  feebleness  a  repose  which 
it  could  not  enjoy  when  the  vigour  of  the  bodily  frame 
seemed  to  give  to  the  passion  a  corresponding  vigour. 
It  is  not  in  avarice,  however, that  this  soothing  influence 
of  age  is  to  be  found.  It  grows  with  our  growth  and 
strengthens  with  our  strength,  but  it  streugtheug  also 
with  our  very  weakness.  There  are  no  intermissions 
in  the  anxieties  which  it  keeps  awake ;  and  every 
year,  instead  of  lessening  its  hold,  seems  to  fix  it  more 
deeply  within  the  sou!  itself,  as  the  bodily  covering 
around  it  slowly  moulders  away.  What  was  scarcely 
necessary  in  the  first  fresh  years  of  youth,  when  in 
the  alacrity  of  health,  and  with  senses  quick  to  every 
enjoyment,  it  might  have  seemed  reasonable  to  attach 
a  high  value  to  the  means  of  providing  for  the  long 
series  of  luxuries  of  a  long  life;  what  was  even  then 
scarcely  necessary  for  this  abundant  provision,  13  de- 
sired more  impatiently  when  a  few  spare  meals  more 
are  all  which  nature  seems  to  ask  for  the  few  remain- 
ing hours  of  exhausted  age;  and  when  some  other 
disease,  perhaps,  in  aggravation  of  the  sure  disease  of 
c^ie  itself,  is  lessening  even  the  small  number  of  those 
meals,  which  nature  scarcely  can  be  said  still  to  re- 


quire.  The  heart,  which  is  weary  of  every  thing  else, 
is  not  weary  of  coveting  more  gold ;  the  memory, 
which  has  forgotten  every  thing  else,  continues  still, 
as  Cato  says  in  Cicero's  Dialogue,  to  remember  where 
its  gold  is  stored  ;  the  eye  is  not  dim  to  gold  that  is 
dim  to  every  thing  beside ;  the  hand,  which  it  seems 
an  effort  to  stretch  out  and  to  fix  npon  any  thii^. 
appeara  to  gatber  new  strength  from  the  very  touch 
of  the  gold  which  it  grasps,  and  has  still  vigour  cnougli 
to  lift  once  more,  and  count  once  more,  though  a  little 
more  slowly,  what  it  has  been  its  chief  and  happiest 
occupation  thus  to  lift  and  count  for  a  period  of  years 
far  longer  than  the  ordinary  life  of  man.  When  tlie 
relations  or  other  expectant  heirs  gather  around  his 
couch,  not  to  comfort,  nor  even  to  seem  to  comfort, 
but  to  await  in  decent  mimicry  of  solemn  attendance, 
that  moment  which  they  rejoice  to  view  approaching, 
the  dying  eye  can  still  send  a  jealous  glance  to  the  cof- 
fer, nearwbich  it  trembles  to  see,  though  it  scarcelyaecs. 
80  many  human  forms  assembled ;  and  that  feeling: 
of  jealous  agony,  which  follows  and  outlasts  the  obscure 
vision  of  floating  forma  that  are  scarcely  remcraberetl, 
is  at  once  the  last  misery  and  the  last  consciousness 
of  life. 

Can  a  passion  so  odious,  and  almost  so  loathsome 
to  our  heart  as  that  which  I  have  novi^  been  describ- 
ing, he  subservient  to  any  happy  puq>oses  in  tlie 
general  economy  of  life  ?  It  may  seem  at  first  as 
little  capable  of  having  any  relation  to  good,  as  of 
enjoying  good  ;  and  if  we  consider  any  particular  case 
of  the  passion,  in  its  extreme  degree  of  sordid  parsi- 
mony, without  regard  to  the  elementary  feelings  tliat 
have  composed  it,  and  that  may  exist  in  other  degrees 
of  combination,  avarice  would  truly  seem  to  be  witli- 
out  any  relation  to  good,  as  in  like  manner,  it  would 
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seem,  if  we  were  to  consider  any  particular  case  of 
the  violence  of  revenge,  or  of  any  of  the  malevolent  pas- 
sions, that  the  passion  which  was  unquestionably  pro- 
ductive of  uuhappiness  to  the  indiviiliial,  would  be 
productive  also  in  this  extreme  degree  of  injury  rather 
than  of  advantage  to  society.  Yet  injurious  as  it  may 
be  in  some  cases,  we  have  seen  that  the  susceptibility 
of  resentment,  which  Heaven  has  placed  in  our  breasts 
for  the  terror  of  the  guilty,  is,  while  there  is  any  pos- 
sibility of  aggression  on  the  part  of  others,  productive 
of  good  upon  the  whole,  far  surpassing  all  the  amount 
of  evil  to  which,  in  rarer  cases  of  intemperate  violence, 
it  may  give  rise.  It  is  the  general  result  of  the  ele- 
mentary feelings  that  may  have  constituted  in  slow 
growth  our  various  passions,  which  we  are  to  consider 
in  an  estimate  of  this  kind,  not  tboir  mere  occasional 
evil  in  certain  cases  of  unfortunate  combination. 
What  we  exclusively  term  avarice  is  evil,  aa  that 
form  of  implacable  or  disproportioned  resentment 
which  exclusively  we  call  revenge  is  evil.  But  ava- 
rice is,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result,  in  certain  peculiar 
circumstances,  of  feelings  which  are  themselves  not 
advantageous  merely,  but  essential  to  the  happiness, 
and  almost  to  the  very  existence  of  society.  If  the 
analysis  of  the  passion  of  the  miser,  which  I  ventured 
to  deliver  to  yon,  he  just,  it  is  the  result  of  early  feel- 
ings of  regret,  that  in  the  particular  circumstances  in 
which  they  arose,  were  reasonable  feelings;  and  if 
man  were,  by  his  very  nature,  incapable  of  feeling 
regret,  however  absurd  and  ruinous  his  expense  might 
have  been,  what  a  scene  of  misery  would  life  have 
been  continually  presenting  to  our  eyes !  What  reli- 
ance, amid  so  many  temptations  to  inconsiderate  lux- 
ury, could  be  placed  on  the  fortune  of  any  one,  even 
for  a  single  day  ?    And  what  domestic  happiness  could 


there  be  if  the  fatlior,  tlie  wife,  the  son,  however  ricli 
in  the  morning,  niiglit  be  expected,  almost  with  cer- 
tainty, to  be  in  indigence  at  night?  Our  provident 
Creator  haa  arranged  better  the  moral  economy  of 
the  world.  With  our  sensibility  to  external  enjoy- 
ments, and  our  consequent  possibility  of  being  seduced 
into  luxurious  and  disproportionate  indulgence,  be 
has  corrected  in  a  great  mcasnre  this  possible  evil  of 
what  is  good  iu  itself,  by  rendering  regret  the  neces- 
sary and  uniform,  or  almost  uniform  attendant  of  anv 
disproportionate  indulgence  that  ieasena  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  our  fortune,  and  our  consequent 
means  of  usefulness.  Avarice,  indeed,  may  be,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  occasional  result  of  this  very  feeling; 
but  what  is  avarice  in  a  few  is  frugality  in  all  beside; 
and  the  advantages  which  the  general  frugality  Is 
every  moment  affording  to  almost  every  family  of 
mankind,  are  not  too  dearly  purchased — certainly  not 
purchased  at  a  dearer  mte  than  any  other  amount  of 
equal  good  is  purchased,  by  the  small  portion  of  eiil 
that  may  be  found  to  attend  these  advantages,  as 
spread  over  the  whole  social  community.  The  gen- 
eral sum  of  evil  in  the  world  would  certainly  not  be 
lessened,  if  the  poBsibility  of  a  few  cases  of  avarice 
were  prevented,  by  the  cessation  of  those  simple  feel- 
,  inga  in  which  avarice  and  frugality  alike  have  their 

■  rise ;  but  would,  on  the  contrary,  he  increased  ahuost 
I  to  infiuity,  if  these  simple  feelings  were  suspended, 
I  that  secure  to  every  family  a  permanence  of  enjov- 
I  inent,  by  checking  the  momentary  desire  of  even 
I  individual.  There  is  no  fear  that,  in  the  multitude  of 
I  individuals  who  form  a  nation,  wdien  there  are  so 
I  many  solicitations  to  enjoyment,  and  therefore  to  the 
B  expense,  without   which  eujoyment  cannot  be  pur- 

■  chased,  any  very  considerable  number  of  them  will  be 
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isers ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  few  who  may  be  de- 
imiiiated  misers,  however  closely  it  may  he  coffered 
r  a,  time,  is  ever  ready  to  make  its  escape,  and  sel- 
im  requires  more  for  its  dolivcrance  than  a  more 
lange  of  its  master. 


'o' 


» 


Ask  we  what  makes  one  keep,  anil  one  Veetow  7 
The  Power  w]io  bids  tie  ocean  ebb  and  flow ; 
Bids  seed-time,  lian-eat,  equal  course  Tnaintain, 
ThroiijEfh  reconciled  extremes  of  drought  aud  mm  ; 
Builds  Hfa  on  death,  un  change  duratiuu  fuunda, 
And  gives  th'  eternal  wheels  to  know  their  rnunde. 

Ricbes,  like  iusccts,  when  coiiccal'd  they  lie, 
Wait  bat  for  wingSj  and  in  tboir  season  f(.y. 
Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amid  hi«  etore, 
Seea  but  a  backward  eteward  for  tlie  poor; 
This  year  a  reservoir  to  keep  and  spare, 
The  next  a  fuuutain,  spouting  thruugti  hia  heir. 
In  lavtali  streams  to  quendi  a  country's  thirst, 
And  men  and  dogs  ekall  driDk  bim  till  tbey  burst' 


The  desire  which  is  next  in  order  to  those  already 
)nsidered  by  us,  is  the  desire  of  the  affection  of  those 
ronnd  us. 

'Of  the  nature  of  that  delightful  emotion  which  con- 
itutes  love  itself  in  the  various  relations  iu  which  it 
ay  exist,  T  have  ah-eady  treated  too  fully,  to  he 
Qder  the  necessity  of  making  any  additional  remarks 
1  it.  But  thongh  love,  that  feeling  of  affection  for 
le  object  that  is  or  seems  to  us  amiable,  cannot  con- 
nue  for  more  than  a  moment,  or  at  least  cannot  con- 
nue  long,  without  a  desire  of  reciprocal  affection  iu 
le  object  beloved,  the  regard  which  arises  instantly 
a  the  contemplation  of  the  amiable  object,  is  itself, 
3  a  mere  state  of  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  desires 
bich  may  instantly,  or  almost  instantly,  succeed  it. 
V^bat  in  common  language  is  termed  love,  indeed, 
Y  '  Pope'a  Moral  Eseays,  Ep.  iii.  v.  163-17-8. 
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even  without  comprehending  in  it  the  desire  which 
we  are  at  present  considering,  is  itself,  as  we  baw 
geeu,  a  complex  state  of  mind,  including  a  delight  in 
the  contemplation  of  its  object,  and  a  wish  of  good 
to  that  object;  and  the  term  in  ita  common  use  is  a 
very  convenient  one,  for  expressing  the  various  kindred 
feelings,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  are  so  iminedi* 
ately  successive,  or  so  intimately  conjoined,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  briefly  expressed  together  in  a  single 
word,  without  any  possibility  of  mistake.  But  still 
it  does  not  require  any  very  subtile  discernment  to 
discover,  that  our  feeling  of  regard,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  is  itself  different  from  the  desire  of  that  re* 
gard  which  we  wish  to  be  reciprocally  felt  for  our- 
selves. We  may  separate  them  in  our  philosophic 
analysis,  therefore,  though  in  nature  they  may  usually 
exist  together. 

In  treating  of  this  desire  of  the  love  of  others  as  an 
object  of  happiness  to  ourselves,  it  would  be  idle  to 
speak  of  the  necessity  of  one  of  these  forms  of  affec- 
tion, for  our  very  existence,  in  those  years  when, 
without  the  parental  love  which  cherished  us,  it  woulil 
have  been  as  little  possible  for  us  to  exist,  as  for  the 
plant  to  flourish  without  the  continued  support  of  the 
soil  from  which  it  sprung.  But  even  after  we  have 
risen  to  maturity,  and  are  able  to  exist  by  our  own 
care,  or  at  least  by  those  services  which  we  can  put- 
chase  or  command,  how  miserable  would  it  be  for  ns 
to  be  deprived  of  all  feelings  of  this  happy  class  ^ 
How  miserable,  though  we  should  still  retain  the 
pleasure  that  is  involved  in  the  afiection  and  the 
benevolent  wishes  which  we  might  continue  to  fetl 
for  others,  to  think  that  these  very  wishes  of  affection 
were  not  answered  by  any  reciprocal  regard;  tlint 
not  a  being  around  us,  not  even  one  of  those  who^'t 
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welfare  we  were  eager  to  promote,  and  whose  sorrows 
we  felt  almost  as  our  own,  had  for  us  any  feelinga 
more  tender  than  for  the  inanimate  objects  which 
were  seen  and  passed  without  any  wish  of  seeing  them 
again  ! 

I  alluded,  in  a  former  lecture,  to  the  niiaery  wo 
should  feel,  if  we  lived  in  a  world  of  hreatliing  and 
moving  stataes,  capable  of  performing  for  us  whatever 
man  is  capable  of  performing,  but  unsusceptible,  by 
their  very  nature,  of  any  feelings  which  connected 
them  with  us  by  relations  more  intimate  than  those 
which  connect  na  with  tlic  earth  on  which  we  tread, 
or  the  fruits  that  nourish  us.  Yet  if  these  breathing 
and  moving  beings  were  statues  only  to  us,  and  were 
to  each  other  what  the  individuals  of  our  race,  in  all 
their  delightful  chanties,  are  to  those  who  love  them, 
and  those  by  whom  tbcy  are  loved,  how  much  more 
painful  would  our  strange  loneliness  be,since  we  should 
then  seem  not  insulated  merely,  but  excluded,  and  ex- 
cluded from  a  happiness  which  was  every  instant  be- 
fore our  eyes !  Even  though  the  same  mutual  offices 
were  to  be  continued,  there  would  he  no  comfort  in 
these  mere  forms  of  kindness,  if  we  knew  that  every 
heart,  however  wanu  to  others,  was  still  cold  to  ws. 
To  think  that  services  perfonned  for  na,  were  per- 
formed without  the  slightest  wish  for  our  welfare, 
would  indeed  be  to  feel  them  as  something  which  it 
would  rather  grieve  than  rejoice  us  to  receive ;  and 
perfect  solitude  itself,  with  all  its  inconveniences, 
would  certainly  be  less  dreadful  to  us,  than  the  ghastly 
solitude  of  such  a  crowd. 
m  So  important  is  it  to  our  happiness,  then,  that  those 
•whom  we  love  should  feel  for  us  a  reciprocal  regard, 
that  Nature  has,  with  a  happy  provision  for  this  moral 
appetite^  if  I  may  so  terra  it, — this  want  or  necessity 
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of  oar  heart,  which  is  scarcely  less  urgent  than  our 
other  necessities,  endowed  ua  with  a  ready  suscepti- 
bility of  affection  for  all  who  give  any  demonstratioa 
of  their  atfection  for  us.  **  Si  vis  amari,  ama," — Love, 
if  yon  wish  to  be  loTcd,= — is  a  very  aucieiit  precept,  of 
which  all  must  have  felt  the  force.  Not  to  love  those 
who  love  us,  is  to  our  conception  a  sort  of  ingratitude, 
and  an  ingratitude  which  would  be  attended  with  as 
much  remorse  as  if  we  had  sought  the  affection  as  a 
favour  to  be  conferred  on  ua.  The  assiduities  of  a 
lover,  though  in  most  cases  arising,  without  any  in- 
tention on  his  part,  from  the  pleaeure  of  the  mere  aji- 
eiduities  themselves,  arc  still,  in  some  slight  degree, 
prompted  by  his  knowledge  of  this  part  of  our  mental 
constitution.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  the  thoussuiil 
attentions  which  he  seeks  every  ojiportunity  of  pay- 
ing, are  trifling  in  their  own  nature ;  hut  he  knows 
that  they  are  at  least  the  expressions  of  affection ;  aiid 
with  all  the  graces  and  virtues  with  which  he  nur 
conceive  himself  to  be  adorued,  it  is  to  the  sense  of 
his  alTcction  that  he  trusts,  as  much  perhaps  as  to  hia 
own  personal  endowments,  for  those  gentler  feelings 
which  he  wishes  to  excite.  If  it  were  possible  lo 
make  a  supposition,  which  I  purposely  make  extrara- 
gaut,  that  I  may  leave  nothing  but  the  influence  of 
affection  itself ;  if  it  were  possible  that,  on  the  most 
distant  and  savage  spot  of  the  globe,  which  w*! 
scarcely  ever  visited  but  by  some  annual  vessel  from 
our  island,  there  could  exist  a  liuman  being,  who  felt 
for  us  an  affection  such  as  friends  only  feel ;  thoiigl> 
this  solitary  being  had  never  met  our  eye,  and  nevff 
could  be  expected  to  be  seen  by  ua ;  though  in  eveij 
thing,  but  in  his  love  for  us,  he  were  as  dull  as  the 
very  brntcs  around  him  ;  if  only  we  could  know  that 
he  existed,  and  that  he  felt  for  us  this  ardent  sym- 
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patby,  would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  withhold  our  own 
sympathy  from  him  ?  Should  wo  have  no  eagerness, 
at  the  return  of  the  annual  ship,  to  inquire  into  the 
fate  of  him  to  whom  that  vessel  had  so  often  earned 
tidings  of  us ;  and,  whatever  insensibility  we  might 
imagine  ourselves  to  possess,  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
imagine  it  such,  aa  could  enable  ua  to  hear,  without 
emotion,  that  the  friend,  the  unknown  but  faithful 
friend,  for  whom  we  inquired,  existed  no  more  ? 

Such  is  the  influence  of  affection,  and  so  happy  that 
adaptation  of  nature  by  which  love  produces  love. 
In  the  multitudes  which  exist  together  in  society, 
how  many  are  there  whose  amiable  qnalities  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  similar  ;  and  there  would  there- 
fore have  been  no  tie  to  connect  us,  in  the  delightful 
intercourse  of  friendship,  with  one  more  than  M'itb  an- 
other, if  it  had  not  been  for  the  secret  and  incessant 
reaction  of  kindness  on  kindness, — a  reaction  that 
augments  courtesy  into  regard,  and  warms  common 
regard  into  all  the  ardour  and  devotion  of  the  most 
zealous  love.  But  for  this  progressive  and  mutual 
agency,  the  wish  of  reciprocal  interest  which  attends 
atfection,  and  the  gratification  of  which  is  so  delight- 
ful a  part  of  affection,  would,  indeed,  have  been  a 
cruel  gift.  It  is  a  gracious  boon  of  Nature,  only  be- 
cause she  has  thus  happily  adapted,  to  the  love  whicli 
already  exists,  the  love  that  is  soon  to  be  providing 
for  our  desire  of  fonder  regard  in  the  bosoms  in  which 
we  wish  to  excite  it ;  a  tenderness  which  this  very 
desire  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  awake,  and  which  re- 
Pquires  no  other  influence  to  cherish  it  afterwards,  than 
a  continuance  of  the  same  delightful  wishes  by  which 
it  was  originally  produced. 


if 


The  desire  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  are 
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next  to  proceed,  is  one  akin  to  that  wish  of  reciprocal 
affection  which  we  have  now  been  considering, — the 
desire  of  glory, — that  passion,  to  the  infinity  of 
whose  view  the  narrow  circle  which  contains  all  tlie 
objects  of  our  affection,  is  scarcely  a  point ;  which 
connects  us  with  every  human  being  that  exists ;  and 
not  with  these  only,  but  also  vnth.  every  human  being 
that  is  to  exist  in  the  long  succession  of  ages.  "  Na- 
ture," says  Longinua,  "  has  not  intended  man  for  a 
low  or  ignoble  being ;  but  has  brought  us  into  life  in 
the  midst  of  this  wide  universe,  as  before  a  multitude 
assembled  at  some  heroic  solemnity,  that  we  might  he 
spectators  of  all  her  magnificence,  'and  candidates  for 
the  pi-ize  of  glory  which  she  holds  forth  to  our  emu- 
lation." 


Say,  why  was  man  ao  emineutly  raised 
Ainii  the  vast  creation  ;  wliy  ordain'd 
Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 
With  tlioughta  heyond  the  limit  of  liis  frame  ; 
But  thnt  the  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth, 
In  sight  of  moi-tal  and  imoiortal  powers. 
As  on  a  boiindlcsB  theatre,  to  run 
Tho  great  career  of  justice ;  to  esalt 
His  generouij  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds; 
To  ohaae  cacli  partial  pnrpose  from  his  breast ; 
And  through  the  laistB  of  paasion  and  of  sense. 
And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chanoe  and  paio, 
To  hold  hiB  course  nnfaltering,  whila  the  voice 
Of  truth  and  virtue,  up  the  ateep  ascent 
Of  nature,  calle  him  to  hia  high  reward, 
The  appiaadirg  smile  of  Heaven.' 


It  is  in  this  boundless  theatre,  with  mankind  for 
our  vritnesses,  and  God  for  our  judge  and  rewarder, 
that  we  have  to  struggle  with  our  fortune  in  that 
great  combat,  which  is  either  glory  or  disgrace,  and 
'  Pleaaures  of  Imagination,  Book  I.  v.  ISl-lfiB. 
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according  to  the  result  of  which,  life  is,  or  is  not»  a 
blessing.  We  know,  indeed,  the  awful  presence  of 
our  judge ;  and  this  verj  thought  is  to  us,  at  times,  like 
the  inspiration  of  some  better  power  witli  which  he 
deigns  to  invitforate  our  weakness.  Hut  he  is  himself 
unseen  by  us ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
while  he  is  nnseen,  and  his  judgment  on  which  we 
depend  still  doubtful,  we  should  sometimes  cast  an 
anxious  look  to  the  eyes  of  those  witnesses  who  sur- 
round us,  that  we  may  see,  in  the  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation whicli  they  express,  not  the  certainty, 
indeed,  but  at  least  some  probable  omens  of  tlmt  high 
approval,  without  which  there  can  be  no  victory, 
though  all  around  approve,  and  with  which  uo  failure, 
though  all  around  condemn. 

The  love  of  glory,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  "  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  ;"  noviesimaexuitur.  It 
is  not  itself  virtue,  indeed,  but 

"Wliat  other  passion,  virtue's  friend. 
So  like  to  virtue's  self  ajipears  ? 

"  Contenipta  fama,  contemnuntur  virtutes."  "To 
despise  fame,"  says  Tacitus,  "is  to  despise  the  virtues 
"which  Tead  to  it ;"  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
he  who  is  altogether  heedless  whether  every  human 
teing  regard  him  as  a  glory  to  mankind,  or  as  an 
object  of  infamy  in  himself,  and  of  disgrace  to  that 
nature  which  he  partakes,  mu,?t  bo  almost  a  god,  and 
raised  above  the  very  virtues,  as  well  as  the  vices  of 
humanity,  or  he  must  be  the  most  ignoble  of  the  works 
of  God.  To  have  even  our  earthly  being  extended  in 
everlasting  remembrance ;  to  be  known  wherever  the 
name  of  virtue  can  reach ;  and  to  be  known  as  the 
benefactors  of  every  age,  by  the  light  which  we  have 
diffused,  or  the  actions  which  we  have  perfonned  or 

VOL.  III.  2  !■• 
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prompted,  who  is  tlicre  that  does  not  feel  some  desire 
of  this  additional  immortality  ?  If,  to  obtain  the  mere 
remembrance  of  hia  uarae,  the  ferocious  oppressor  of 
millions  can  dare  to  load  himself  with  every  crime, 
and  submit  to  he  held  in  universal  execration,  that 
the  world  may  still  know,  by  the  very  hatred  and 
curses  which  he  continues  to  call  forth,  that  there  was 
on  the  earth,  at  a  period  of  many  ages  back,  some 
malignant  being,  who  could  exist  only  within  a  circle 
of  misery,  and  who  passed  from  kingdom  to  kingdom, 
carrying  with  him  that  desolation, the  principle  of  which 
seemed  inherent  in  him,  and  essential  to  his  very  ex- 
istence ;  if  even  this  dreadful  remembraucc  be  so  valu- 
able in  the  eyes  of  man,  how  much  more  delightful 
must  be  the  certainty,  that  the  Jiame  which  we  leaw 
is  never  to  be  forgotten  indeed ;  but  is  never  to  he 
forgotten,  only  because  it  is  to  be  an  object  of  eteniul 
love  and  veneration ;  and  that  when  we  shall  be  in- 
capable ourselves  of  benefiting  the  world,  there  will 
fitill  be  actions  performed  for  its  benefit,  which  would 
not  have  been  conceived  and  performed,  if  we  had  not 
existed ! 

The  desire  of  glory,  then,  far  from  being  unworthr 
of  a  good  man,  is  as  truly  worthy  of  him  as  auy  of 
those  other  secondary  desires  which  minister  to  tbt 
primary  desire,  which  is  the  only  one  that  cannot  he 
too  vivid ;  the  desire  of  rendering  ourselves  acceptaliie 
by  our  virtues  to  him  who  made  us.  This  best  wifih. 
though  it  is  to  be  the  primary  wish  of  every  gooJ 
heart,  surely  does  not  require  that  we  should  be  in- 
different to  the  regard  of  those  whom  it  is  to  be  our 
duty  to  benefit.  If  it  be  not  wrong  to  wish  for  the 
affection  of  those  around  us — the  loss  of  which  woul"! 
deprive  us,  I  will  not  say  merely  of  some  of  our  highest 
delights,  but  of  some  of  the  most  persuasive  exdtfr 
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meuts  to  moral  excellence — it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
extend  thia  wish  of  affectiou  beyond  the  circle  that 
immediutely  encloses  us,  and  to  derive,  from  the  greater 
number  of  those  to  whose  approbation  we  look,  a  still 
stron^^er  excitement  to  that  excellence  on  wbidi  wo 
found  our  hope  of  their  approval.  God  and  our  con- 
science,— these  are,  indeed,  the  awarders  of  our  true 
praise;  and,  without  the  praise  of  these,  the  praise  of 
the  world  is  sciircely  worthy  of  being  estimated  as 
any  thing.  But,  iusigniticaut  as  it  is,  when  the  voice 
of  our  conscience  does  not  accord  with  it,  it  is  still 
something  when  it  echoes  to  us  that  voice,  and  when, 
as  distinct  from  our  own  self-approval,  it  seems  to  us 
the  presage  of  still  higher  approbation.  It  is  enough 
to  US,  indeed,  if  God  love  us.  But  that  great  Being 
knew  well  how  feeble  is  our  nature,  and  what  aid  as 
well  as  happiness  it  wotdd  derive  from  other  affeetions. 
He  has  not  formed  us,  therefore,  to  love  himself  only, 
tut  to  love  our  parents,  our  children,  our  relatives  of 
every  order,  the  wide  circle  of  our  friends,  our  coantry, 
mankind.  For  the  same  reason,  he  has  given  us  a  love 
of  glory ;  not  as  superseding  our  love  of  his  favourable 
judgment  of  owr  actions,  but  as  8npj)ortiug  us,  while 
we  scarcely  dare  to  look  with  confidence  to  that  per- 
fect judgment ;  and  representing  it  to  ns  in  some 
measure  as  the  ailection  of  the  virtuous  on  earth 
represents  to  us  that  supreme  affection  which  is  in 
heaven.  Those  wlio  would  banish  the  love  of  glory 
from  our  breast,  because  God  is  all,  must  remember, 
then,  that  the  very  same  principle  would  make  the 
love  of  a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  friend,  as  indilferent 
to  us,  as  if  they  were  not  in  existence,  or  were  incap- 
able of  loving  or  being  loved.  Our  domestic  and  social 
afl'ections  may  be  perverted,  aa  our  love  of  glory  may 
be  perverted.     Both  may  lead  to  vice ;  but  as  general 
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principles  of  our  constitution,  both  are  auxiliary  to 
virtue. 

It  is  not  to  love  glory  mneli  that  is  unworthy  of 
us,  as  beiugs  that  can  loot  to  a  higher  judgment  than 
that  of  man,  and  that  are  formed  for  a  still  higher 
reward  than  man  can  bestow ;  but  to  love  glory  for 
unworthy  objects,  or  to  love  it  even  for  worthy  ob- 
jects, more  than  we  prize  that  approbation  which  h 
far  nobler. 

It  is.  In  the  first  place,  truly  contemptible,  when 
we  seek  to  be  distinguished  for  qualities,  to  excel  io 
which,  though  it  may  be  what  the  world  counts  glory, 
is  moral  infamy;  that  infamy  which  the  heart  in 
secret  feels,  even  while  it  strives  to  comfort  itself  with 
a  praise  which  it  knows  to  be  void  of  consolation. 
The  world,  that  must  have  distinctions  of  some  sort 
to  which  to  look  with  astonishment,  gives  a  distinc- 
tion even  to  vice  that  transcends  all  other  vice,  aiid 
every  age  has  follies  which  are  fashionable.  But  wlio 
is  there,  who,  in  all  those  situations  in  which  the 
heart  most  needs  to  he  comforted,  in  adversity,  in 
sickness,  in  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  has  ever  derived 
comfort  from  the  thought  of  having  been  the  first  in 
every  folly,  or  every  crime,  it  may  have  been  tbe 
fasliion  of  the  idle  and  profligate  to  achieve,  and  of 
their  idle  and  profligate  imitators  to  regard  with  an 
admiration  still  more  foolish  or  criminal  than  the  vm 
crime  or  folly  which  was  its  object? 

When  glory  is  thus  sought,  even  by  an  humble  in- 
dividual, in  unworthy  objects,  it  is  sufBciently  con- 
temptible ;  but  how  much  worse  than  contemptible  is 
it,  how  afflicting  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  when 
the  indi-^-idual  who  thus  seeks  glory  is  one  who  is  in- 
capable of  feeling  the  excellence  of  true  glory,  and  lias 
the  melancholy  power  of  seeking,  in   the  misery  of 
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others,  a  hateful  celohrJty,  still  more  miserable  than 
the  misery  amid  which  it  is  sought ! 

"  If,  Sire,"  says  an  orator  who  was  worthy,  by  his 
virtue  and  eloquence,  of  being  the  teacher  of  kings,  in 
cue  of  his  noble  addresses  to  the   young  King   of 
France, — "  if  this  poison  aftect  the  heart  of  the  prince ; 
if,  forgetting  that  he  is  the  protector  of  public  tran- 
quillity, lie  prefer  his  own  false  glory  to  the  love  and 
the  happiness  of  his  people ;  if  he  had  rather  conquer 
provinces  than  reign  over  hearts,  and  think  it  more 
illustrious  to  be  the  destroyer  of  every  neighbouring 
nation  than  the  father  of  that  which  is  confided  to  his 
care  ;  if  the  lamentations  of  bis  subjects  be  the  only 
song  of  triumph  that  accompanies  his  victories;  what 
a  scourge  has  God,  in  his  wrath,  given  to  man,  in 
giving  bini  such  a  master!     His  glory.  Sire,  will  be 
ever  sullied  with  blood.     Some  madmen   will   sing 
perhaps  his  victories ;  but  the  provinces,  the  cities,  the 
villages,  will  weep  them.     Superb  monuments  will  be 
erected  to  immortalize  his  conquests ;  but  the  ashes, 
still  smoking,  of  cities  that  once  were  flourishing;  the 
wide   desolation  of  plains  stripped  of  their  fertility 
and  beauty  ;  the  ruins  of  the  walls  under  which  peace- 
able citizens  lie  buried ;  so  many  public  marks  of 
calamities  that  are  to  subsist  after  him,  will  be  the  sad 
monuments  which  are  to  immortalize  bis  vanity  and 
folly.     He  will  have  jiassed,  like  a  torrent,  to  ravage 
the  earth ;  not  like  a  majestic  river,  to  bear  to  it  joy 
and  abundance.     His  name  will  have  its  place  among 
conquerors  in  the  annals  of  posterity,  but  it  will  not 
be  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  good  kings  ;  and  as  often 
as  the  history  of  his  reign  shall  be  recalled,  it  will  be 
only  as  a  memorial  of  the  evils  which  be  has  inflicted 
on  mankmd/'  ^ 

'  SraKsillon,  Petit  Carfme. 
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Tbe  Grecian  ohief,  the  entlmsiast  of  his  pride^ 
With  KLgo  auJ  terror  stalking  by  his  side, 
Itaves  round  tlie  globe  ; — be  suars  into  a  gttd  I 
Stand  fikgt,  Olympiis !  and  sustain  liis  nod ! 
Wliat  ^-langhtorVl  hosts,  what  cities  in  a  hlaze, 
What  wasted  countries,  and  wliat  crimen  seu! 
With  orphans'  tears  his  Impious  bowl  o'erflowa; 

And  cries  of  kingdoms  lull  him  to  repose-' 

Such  ia  the  melancholy  influence  of  this  prtssion, 
when  it  is  content  with  that  dreadful  celebrity  wliich 
crimes  can  give.     The  desire  of  glory,  however,  is  not 
criminal  only  when  it  is  fixed  on  unworthy  objects;  it 
may  err,  too,  even  when  fixed  on  ohjects  that  arc 
worthy  in  themselves,  if  the  praise  itself  be  preferred 
to  the  virtues  which  deserve  it.     There  are  situations 
in  life  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  submit  even  to  the 
dispraise  of  men  for  imputed  vices,  from  which  we 
know  that  wc  are  free,  rather  than  by  the  sacrifice  of 
our  duty,  to   appear  more   virtuous   by   being  les 
worthy  of  that  glorione  name.     "  Non  vis  esse  Justus 
sine  gloria !     At,  mehercule  saepe  Justus  esse  debebis 
cum  infamia.*'      Such  a  trial  of  virtue  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  hardest  trials  which  virtue  has  to  bear  ;  but  it 
is  still  a  trial  which  virtue  can  bear.     To  have  the 
certainty  tliat,  by  violating  a  single  tnist  which  vt 
have  yet  tho  fortitude  not  to  violate,  by  revealing,  in 
a  few  words,  a  secret  confided  to  us,  we  should  iinrae- 
diately  appear  noble  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  on 
na  now  with  contempt,  is  to  be  in  a  situation  of  which 
tbe   generous,   who   alone   are   capable   of  a  moral 
triumph  so  exalted,  alone  are  worthy ;  a  situation 
that  is  painful,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  but  the  pain 
of  which  is  richly  remunerated  by  the  feelings  that  ac- 
company it,  and  by  the  feelings  that  are  to  be  its 
eternal  reward. 

^  Ydung'a  Love  of  Farne,  Sat.  vii. 
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LECTURE  LXXI. 
III.  Prosfiective  Smotioru. — 8.  Dmre  0/  Glory. 

Gentlemen,  aftpr  coiisiJering  the  desire  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  not  to  share  ia  some  degree 
of  the  affection  of  those  for  whom  lie  himself  feels 
regard,  a,nd  with  whom  he  has  to  mingle  in  the  familiar 
intercourse  of  social  life,  I  proceeded,  in  the  close  of 
my  last  Lecture,  to  consider  the  kindred  desire  of 
glory,  the  desire  of  those  feeliugs  of  wouder  and  vene- 
ration that  are  to  arise  in  hosoms,  of  which  not  the 
veneration  merely,  but  the  very  existence  is  to  be  un- 
known to  us. 

We  have  seen  how  strong  this  desire  of  glory  is  as 
a  passion,  whatever  may  he  the  nature  of  the  delight 
which  the  glory  itself  yields  when  attained.  Let  us 
now  then  consider  this  delij^Jit,  winch  is  evidently  not 
a  simple  pleasure,  as  a  subject  of  analysis,  like  that 
which  we  have  employed  in  considering  the  happiness 
that  attends  some  of  our  other  complex  emotions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  involved  in  the  complex 
pleasure,  that  pleasure  of  simple  esteem  which  is  an 
object  of  our  desire,  even  though  one  individual  only 
were  to  feel  it  for  us ;  a  modification  of  that  general 
desire  of  affection,  which  is  most  obvious  and  most 
vivid  in  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  but  which,  in 
its  wide  circle,  embraces  all  mankind. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  the  appro- 
bation of  others,  as  it  confirms  our  own  doubtful  senti- 
ments. Conscience,  indeed,  ia  the  great  estimator  of 
our  actions;  but  we  feel  that  even  conscience  may 
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sometimes  flatter  us,  and  we  seek  an  additional  secu- 
rity on  which  to  lean,  while  we  look  back  on  our 
own  merits  or  demerits.  The  desire  of  glory,  there- 
fore, it  baa  been  truly  said, 


Is  virtue's  second  guard. 
Reason  her  first;  but  reason  vaute  an  aid ; 
Our  private  reason  is  a  flatterer  ; 
Tliirat  of  applause  caila  public  jmlgmeiit  iu, 
Tu  pvisc  our  owu.* 


The  praise  which  we  receive  unjustly  cannot,  In- 
deed, unless  where  the  heart  is  corrupted,  mate  rae 
appear  to  us  virtue ;  but  when  it  is  not  thus  unjasUy 
given,  it  makes  us  surer  that  we  sec  virtue  where  H 
is,  and  that  we  have  seen  it  where  it  was ;  that  we 
have  done  well  when  we  trusted  in  our  own  heart  tba> 
we  had  done  well. 

This  then  is  a  second,  and  very  important  elemcDt 
of  the  pleasure  of  glory. 

A  third  element  of  the  complex  delight  is  that 
whicli,  by  the  greater  number  of  the  lovers  of  glory,  ia 
felt  as  the  most  important  element  of  the  whole ;  the 
pleasure  of  mere  distinction  of  a  superiority  attained 
over  others,  in  that  of  which  all  are  ambitious,  or  are 
supposed  to  be  ambitions.  Life  is  a  competition,  or 
a  number  of  competitions.  We  are  continually  mea- 
suring ourselves  with  others  in  various  excellencies: 
ill  excellencies  so  various,  that  there  is  scarcely  anr 
thing  in  which  one  human  being  can  ditFcr  from  an- 
other that  may  not  be  a  subject  of  internal  measure- 
ment, and  therefore  of  some  degree  of  joy  or  Borrow, 
as  the  measurement  is  or  is  not  in  our  favour.  It  is 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  however,  that  the  competitors 


Young's  Niglit  Thoughts;  Niglit  VII.  v.  700-704. 
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for  honour  wish  to  distingiii^li  themselves ;  and  the 
internal  measurement,  therefore,  when  it  is  unfavour- 
able, is  paluful  chiefly  because  it  is  considered  by 
them  as  representing  or  corresponding  with  that  which 
othera  too  will  form.  The  voice  of  glory,  then,  the 
most  delightful  of  all  voices  to  their  ear,  is,  at  every 
stage  of  their  progress,  a  proof  that  the  distinction 
which  they  sought  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
obtained ;  that  they  are  recognized  as  superiors ;  that 
they  have  risen  above  the  crowd;  and  that  they  have 
now  among  their  envicrs  those  to  whom  the  multitude 
beneath  are  looking  with  envy,  only  because  they  dare 
not,  in  their  very  wishes,  look  so  high  as  that  prouder 
eminence  which  they  have  readied. 

There  is  yet,  I  cannot  hut  think,  in  the  complex 
delight  of  glory,  a  fourth  pleasure,  and  one  which, 
though  it  may  be  less  obvious,  and  founded  only  on 
illusion,  is  not  less  real  in  itself.  The  pleasure  to 
which  I  allude,  consists  in  the  feeling  of  a  sort  of 
extension  which  glory  gives  to  our  being.  He  who 
thinks  of  us  is  connected  with  us.  We  seem  to  exist 
in  his  heart.  We  are  no  longer  one,  we  are  more 
than  one,  or  at  least  have  a  wider  unity,  commensu- 
rate with  the  wideness  of  the  apjdause  which  we 
receive,  or  flutter  ourselves  tliat  we  are  receiving.  If 
we  could  imagine  at  any  moment,  that  there  was  not 
a  being,  in  the  whole  multitude  of  mankind,  whose 
thought  was  not  fixed  on  us,  and  fixed  with  admira- 
tion, we  should  feel  as  if  our  own  existence  in  this 
delightful  moment  were  spread  over  all.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  one,  in  such  circumstances,  to  think 
of  himself  as  limited  to  that  little  point  of  space  to 
which  he  is  truly  confined.  He  would  live,  as  it  were, 
along  the  whole  nations  of  the  globe,  with  a  feeling 
of  diffusive  consciousness  almost  like  omnipresence, 


or  ratlier  with  a  feeliug  of  intimate  union  that  is  more 
than  omnipresence.  Some  illusion,  then,  must  be  in 
the  vivid  interest  which  wc  attach  to  wide  spread 
praise.  The  common  theory  of  tlie  illusion  is,  tliat 
we  merely  helieve  ourselves  to  be  where  we  arc 
praised,  and  to  hear  what  ia  eaid  of  ns.  The  illasion, 
however,  appears  to  me  to  extend  to  something  which 
is  far  more  than  this,  to  a  momentary  extension  of  our 
capacity  of  feeling,  as  if  enlarged  by  that  of  every  one 
in  whose  mind  and  heart  we  conceive  our  thought  to 
arise.  We  have  gained,  as  it  were,  a  thousand  souU; 
at  least  we  seem  for  the  moment  to  live  in  a  thousanJ 
souls;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  an  expausloii 
of  our  being  should  seem  to  us  delightful,  when  the 
emotions  through  which  it  is  expanded  are  those  of 
admiration  and  love. 

Such,  then,  are  the  important  elements  that  together 
form,  as  I  conceive,  the  delight  of  contemporary  glory. 
And  the  praise  which  we  hear,  or  which  we  are  cai>- 
able  of  hearing,  may,  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed,  be 
justly  regarded  by  us  as  desirable.  But  what  is 
posthumous  glory  ?  and  how  can  man  who  reasons  at 
all,  it  will  be  said,  give  to  such  idle  and  profitless 
renown,  a  single  thought  that  might  be  better  em- 
ployed on  acquisitions  which  he  is  capable  of  knowiniC 
that  he  has  made,  and  therefore  of  enjoying  ? 

The  same  expansion  of  our  being,  as  if  it  existed 
wherever  the  thought  of  us  exists,  which  I  conceive 
to  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  pleasure  of  con- 
temporary praise,  seems  to  me  to  furnish  the  chief 
circumstance  that  solves  the  apparent  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  a  desire  which  to  reason  may  appear 
so  very  absurd.  There  are  some  circumstances  in  it 
however,  which  may  require  a  little  fuller  considera- 
tion.    Of  the  universality  of  the  desire  of  a  praise 
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that  is  not  to  terminate  vfiih.  the  life  that  is  capable 
of  feeling  it,  there  cau  be  110  doubt. 

*'  Love  of  Fame  the  universal  Passion,"  ia  the  title 
which  an  ingenious  featiriet  has  given  to  :i  very  lively 
series  of  poems;  and  in  another  poem  he  describes  it, 
in  a  happy  allegory,  as  the  preat  objet^t  which,  in  the 
general  voyage  of  life,  is  sought  by  all,  though  attained 
by  few  of  the  adventurers  who  seek  it. 

Some  pink  outright ; 
O'er  tteni,  and  o'er  their  names,  tUe  billowa  close : 
To-morrow  knows  not  tlioy  were  ever  born. 
Others  a  short  memorial  leave  behiml, 
Like  a  flag  floating  when  tbo  bark's  ingulf  "d; 
It  floats  a  moracnt,  unit  is  eecu  no  more : 
Odg  Ciesar  livee,  a  thouuaml  are  forgot.' 

Yet,  if,  to  extinguish  a  passion,  nothing  more  were 
necessary  than  to  show  its  absolute  futility)  tho  love 
of  posthumous  glory  must  long  have  ceased  to  be  a 
j>as8ion,  since  almost  every  moralist  has  proved,  with 
most  accurate  demonsti'ation,  the  absurdity  of  seeking 
that  which  must,  by  its  nature,  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  enjoyment ;  and  almost  every  poet  has  made 
the  madness  of  such  a  desire  a  subject  of  his  ridicule  ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  canuot  be  doubted,  that 
if  the  passion  could  have  bwn  extinguished,  either  by 
demonstration  or  ridicule,  we  should  have  had  fewer 
demonstrations,  and  still  less  wit  on  the  subject. 
"  Can  glory  be  any  thing,"  says  Seneca,  *'  when  he, 
who  is  said  to  be  the  very  possessor  of  it,  himself  is 
nothing!" — "Nulla  est  oninino  glori:i,  cum  is,  cujua 
ea  esse  dicitur,  non  extet  omniuo." 

"  Thirst  for  glory,"  says  Wollaston,  "  when  that  is 
desired  merely  for  its  own  siike,  is  founded  in  ambition 
and  vanity :  the  thing  itself  ia  but  a  dream  and  ima- 
'  Young's  Night  Thoughts;  Night  VIII.  v.  105-201. 
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ginatioD,  since>  according  to  the  differing  humours  and 
eeutiments  of  nations  and  ages,  the  same  thing  may 
be  either  glorious  or  inglorious ;  the  effect  of  it,  con- 
sidered etili  by  itself,  is  neither  more  health,  nor  es- 
tate, nor  knowledge,  nor  virtue  to  him  who  has  it ; 
or,  if  that  be  any  thing,  it  is  but  what  must  cease 
when  the  man  dies ;  and  after  all,  as  it  lives  but  in 
the  breath  of  the  people,  a  little  sly  envy,  or  a  new 
turn  of  things  extinguishes  it,  or  perhaps  it  goes  qoite 
out  of  itself.  Men  please  themselves  with  notions  of 
immortality,  and  fancy  a  perpetuity  of  fame  secured 
to  themselves  by  books  and  testimonies  of  historians. 
But,  alas  [  it  is  a  stupid  delusion,  when  they  imagine 
themselves  present  and  enjoying  that  fame  at  the 
reading  of  their  story  after  their  death.  And  besides,  iti 
reality,  tlie  man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  pos- 
terity because  iiis  name  is  transmitted  to  them,  lie 
does  not  live  because  his  name  does.  When  it  is  saiJ 
Julius  Cffisar  subdued  Gaul,  beat  Pompey,  changed 
the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy,  &c.,  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  conqueror  of  Pompev. 
&c.,  was  Cassar,  that  is,  C'tesar  and  the  conqueror  of 
Pompey  are  the  same  thing ;  and  Cfesar  ia  as  moch 
known  by  the  one  designation  as  by  the  other.  The 
amount  then  is  only  this,  that  the  conqueror  of  Pom- 
pey conquered  Pompey,  or  somebody  conquered  Pom- 
pey ;  or  rather,  since  Pompey  is  as  little  known  now 
as  CcBsar,  somebody  conquered  somebody.  Such  a 
poor  business  is  this  boasted  immortality,  and  suchai> 
has  been  here  described,  is  the  thing  called  glorr 
among  us." 

"What  's  fame?"  says  Pope,  addressing  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke, — 

A  fanciod  life  in  utlicr'a  breath, 
A  thing;  beyoiiil  us,  even  bcfure  our  death. 
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Just  what  you  hoar  you  have,  and  what's  unknown. 

The  saiHO,  my  lord,  if  Tully's  or  your  own. 

All  that  WB  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 

In  tlie  small  circle  of  our  foca  mid  friends  j 

To  all  beside,  aa  mutih  au  empty  shiide. 

An  Eugono  living',  as  a  Ciesar  dead, 

Alike,  or  when,  or  whore,  they  shone,  or  shine, 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine-' 

If,  then,  after  we  are  no  more,  the  reputation  of 
illy  and  our  own  be,  with  respect  to  us  who  can 
joy  neither,  precisely  the  same,  why  is  it  that  the 
aige  which  the  eloquence  of  the  Roman  orator  must 
ntinue  to  receive  fron]  the  generations  that  are  to 
me,  affects  us  witli  no  particular  interest,  and  that 
3  attach  so  very  strong  an  interest  to  the  praise 
bich  we  flatter  ourselves  is  to  accompany  our  own 
,me?  The  common  explanation  which  is  given  of 
e  difference  in  the  two  cases  is,  that  we  imagine 
irselves  still  present  and  conscious  of  our  own  glory. 
ut  this  very  imagination  is  the  difficulty  to  be  ex- 
aiued,  since  it  does  not  depend  on  any  accidental 
price  of  fancy,  but  is  so  permanently  attached  to  the 
»tion  of  our  glory,  that  wliatever  number  of  ages  we 
ay  suppose  to  intervene,  and  though  we  are  abun- 
mtly  convinced  that  the  praise  can  never  reach  ue  in 
e  tomb,  we  yet  cannot  think  of  this  praise  for  a 
ngle  moment  with  inditFerence.  It  has  thus  every 
>pearance  of  being  an  essential  part  of  the  complex 
)tion  itself;  and  the  explanatiou  which  I  am  about 
gnhinit  to  you,  therefore,  seems  to  me  the  more  ac- 
irate,  as  it  proceeds  on  this  very  circumstance.  The 
fferenee  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  two  cases  sup- 
)sed,  must,  if  the  imaginary  glory  be  the  same  in 
>th,  depend  on  the  difference  of  tlie  conceptions 
hich  we  form  of  ourselves  and  others,  as  the  subjects 
'   Eseay  on  Man,  Ep.  IV.  v.  237-240. 
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of  the  pmise  that  is  to  be  larislbed  in  the  distant 
))eriod3  of  which  we  think  ;  since  the  imaginary  glory, 
as  combined  with  the  conception  either  of  ouraehes 
or  of  others,  forms  onr  wliole  notion  of  posthumous 
reputation.  What  then  ia  the  diltereace  of  tliese  twu 
conceptions  ou  which  the  whole  reaulting  difference 
depends?  The  conception  wljich  we  have  of  another 
person,  is  chiefly  of  that  external  form  and  other 
qiiahties  wliich  make  him  an  object  of  our  senses. 
The  conception  of  ourselves,  however,  is  very  different, 
— not  different  merely  as  our  conceptions  of  other  in- 
dividuals are  different,  but  in  kind  more  than  in  de- 
gree. It  is  not  so  much  the  conception  of  our 
external  form,  as  of  the  various  feelings  by  whicli  we 
have  become  sensible  of  our  own  existence ;  the  retro- 
spect, in  short,  of  that  general  consciousness  wliich 
pervades,  or  rather  wliich  constitutes  these  feelings. 
and  identifies  them  aU  as  affections  of  one  sentient 
mind.  To  think  of  the  reputation  of  any  one,  how- 
ever, is,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  to  have  the  feel- 
ing of  reputation  combined  with  that  complex  notiou 
which  we  have  formed  of  the  person  ;  which  is  usually, 
when  it  is  not  of  ourselves  we  think,  little  more  than 
the  conception  of  a  certain  form,  or  perhaps  of  certain 
works  of  art  of  which  he  has  been  tlie  author.  But 
the  complex  notion  of  ourselves,  as  I  have  said,  is 
very  different.  Of  this,  consciousness  forms  an  esecn- 
tial  part ;  and  to  combine  the  reputation,  as  imagUied, 
with  the  notion  of  ourselves,  is  therefore  necessarily 
to  combine  it  with  the  consciousness  which  is  involved 
ill  the  very  notiou  of  ourselves.  We  cannot  tliink  of 
what  we  call  self,  l)ut  as  that  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  various  feelings  that  form  to  us  all  which  we  re- 
member of  our  life,  as  the  living  and  sentient  being 
that  is  capable  of  hearing  praise,  and  of  feeling  delight 
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in  praise ;  and  to  take  away  this  capacity  of  sense  and 
enjoyment,  and  to  6ub:ititute  a  total  iu3ensil>ility, 
would  be  to  change  the  complex  notion  of  that  which 
we  call  self,  into  one  as  completely  ditferent  from  it  as 
our  complex  conception  of  any  one  individual  is  dift'er- 
ent  from  our  complex  conception  of  any  other  individual 
of  opposite  features  and  form.  What  is  recognized  by 
us  as  ours,  then,  has  been  alreaily.  and  must  have  been 
already,  combined  in  our  thought  with  this  very  notion 
of  consciousness.  It  is  not  enough,  tliereforc,  to  say, 
that  when  we  take  pleasure  in  the  contemplatiuu  of 
our  own  future  glory,  we  imagine  ourselves  present 
and  enjoying  it ;  since  we  can  go  still  farther  and  say, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  very  nature  of  our  concep- 
tions, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider  future  glory 
as  our  own,  without  imaginiug  it  as  combined  with 
that  consciousness,  which  is  an  elemeutnry  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  very  conception  of  ourselves;  and 
without  which,  thongh  the  glory  itself  would  be  the 
same,  it  could  not  be  felt  by  us  as  onrs. 

It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  same  cuuse  that 
we  think  with  so  niucli  horror  of  the  physical  circum- 
stances which  succeed  our  death  : — 

Tbe  kcell,  the  sliruud,  tLc  mattock,  qdJ  tlie  gr&vCf 
Tbe  deep  damp  rault.,  the  clarkne&s  and  tie  ironn. 

In  explanation  of  this  horror,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  divest  ourselves,  it  is  usually  said  that  we 
imagine  ourselves  siiftcring  whsit  the  inseiisibility  which 
death  produces  must  have  rendered  altogether  indif- 
ferent: and  it  is  true  that  wc  do  form  this  imagination. 
But  the  reason  of  our  funning  this  very  imagination 
is,  that  the  notion  of  consciousness,  as  I  have  now 
stated,  is  an  actual  component  part  of  the  complex 
notion  of  ourselves;  and  that,  accordingly,  whatever  it 
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miiy  be  which  we  combine  with  the  complex  notion 
of  ourselves,  to  that  we  must  attach  the  consciousness 
which  is  a  part  of  it.  To  think  of  ourselves  in  the 
grave,  is  not  to  think  of  a  mere  mass  of  matter,  for 
our  notion  of  ourselves  is  very  ditfereut.  It  is  to 
think  of  that  which,  without  some  capacity  of  feeling, 
is  not,  in  our  momentary  illusion,  recognized  by  as 
as  oursolf, — that  self  which  we  know  only  as  it  is 
capable  of  feelings,  and  which,  divested  of  feeling, 
therefore,  would  be  to  our  conception  like  another 
individual. 

In  these  cases,  the  feeling  of  our  own  reality  blends 
itself  with  the  ideas  of  imagination,  and  thus  gives  a 
sort  of  present  existence  to  the  objects  of  these  ideas 
however  unexisting  and  remote.  We  are  present  in 
future  ages,  in  the  same  way  as  we  are  present  in 
distant  climates,  when  we  think  of  our  own  glory  as 
there;  because,  to  the  conception  of  our  glory,  the 
conception  of  that  being  whom  we  call  self  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  being  whom  we  call  self  is  knowTi  to 
ns  only  as  that  which  lives  and  feels.  AVe  do  not 
delight  in  the  contemplation  of  our  posthumous  glory, 
then,  because  we  imagine  ourselves  present ;  but  con- 

Lsidering  the  glory  as  our  glory,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
imagine  ourselves  present,  and  therefore  impossible 
not  to  feel,  in  some  degree,  during  the  brief  illusion, 
as  if  the  praise  itself  were  actually  heard  and  enjoyed 
by  us. 
Such,  then,  it  appears  to  me  is  glory,  in  the  analyss 
of  the  complex  delight  which  the  attainment  of  it 
affords,  and  in  the  nature  of  that  illusion  which  con- 
nects us  with  praise  that  is  never  to  be  heard  by  us 
in  the  most  distant  climate  or  age;  converting,  in  the 
mere  conception  of  this  praise,  the  praise  itself  almost 
into  a  part  of  our  very  being,  and  rendering  the  pa*- 
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sion  for  glory  one  of  the  strongest  passions  that  in- 
fluence the  coudiict  of  mankinj. 

The  relation  which  this  powerful  passion  bears  to 
our  moral  character,  I  have  already,  in  some  measure, 
euUeavoureJ  to  exhibit  to  you.  I  represented  it  to 
yon  as  an  affection  which  is  far  from  being  unworthy 
of  man  iu  itself,  though  often  leading,  like  all  tlie  other 
affections  of  our  nature,  to  moral  improprieties,  when 
the  desire  is  directed  on  an  ohject  that  is  unworthy 
of  it ;  as  the  misdirection  of  any  other  of  our  desires 
may  in  like  manner  be  rice,  or  productive  of  vice. 
Many  moralists  and  pious  writers,  undoubtedly  with 
the  purest  intention  of  elevating  above  every  thing 
earthly  our  love  of  virtue,  and  our  love  of  that  great 
Being  of  whom  virtue  is  the  worship,  have  been  led 
to  represent  the  love  of  glory  as  a  passion  that  onglit 
not  to  co-exist  with  these  nobler  desires,  and  as 
necessarily  derogating  from  their  eublimer  influence. 
The  same  argument,  however,  as  I  endeavoured  to 
show  yon,  which  would  tlius  render  culpable,  in  some 
degree,  the  wish  of  the  esteem  of  mankind,  would 
render  also  culpable,  in  some  degree,  our  wish  of  the 
esteem  of  the  smaller  number  of  our  relatives  and 
friends, — that  portion  of  mankind  more  immediately 
connected  with  us.  If  it  would  be  wrong  to  feel 
pleasure  in  the  thought,  that  our  virtuous  use  of  the 
talents  which  Heaven  has  given  us,  has  excited  the 
esteem  and  emulation  of  fifty  or  one  hundred,  or 
hundreds  of  thousands,  it  would  be  wrong  to  feel 
pleasure  in  the  tliought,  that  the  same  good  qualities 
bad  excited  the  esteem  of  ten  or  twelve;  since  the 
esteem  of  these  ten  or  twelve  is,  in  strictness  of  argu- 
ment, as  little  essential  to  our  love  of  virtue,  and  of  the 
God  of  virtue,  as  the  esteem  of  millions.  If  our 
actions  are  to  be  governed  simply  by  those  great 
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views,  and  if  every  other  affection  which  co-exists 
with  these,  and  co-operatea  with  them,  is  to  be  torn 
from  our  hosom,  before  we  can  aspire  to  the  character 
of  virtue,  how  many  affections  that  foster  virtue  as 
mtich  as  they  promote  happines;:!,  must  instantly  bo 
torn  away !  Did  Epamiiiondas  love  his  country  less, 
and  waa  his  courage  or  his  conduct  less  formidable  to 
its  eneniics,  because  he  rejoiced,  on  the  day  of  his  great 
victor}',  that  his  parents  were  still  alive  to  hear  of  it* 
and  do  we  love  our  Creator  less,  because,  in  practising 
what  he  commands,  we  rejoice  that  there  are  hearts 
which  sympathize  with  ours,  which,  loving  the  same 
virtue  that  is  loved  by  us,  feci  for  us  the  esteem  which 
we  should  have  felt  in  our  turn  for  them,  if  the  action 
had  been  theirs?  If,  indeed,  Epaminondas,  to  fi^ratify 
some  vindictive  feeling  of  those  whom  lie  honoured, 
had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  we  should  then  have  lookeil 
on  the  filial  affection  as  truly  immoral  in  this  instance, 
and  unworthy  of  a  mind  that  had  the  glorious  sense 
of  higher  motives;  and  if,  in  our  enjoyment  of  glorj", 
instead  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  sympathy  which 
others  feel  in  our  virtues,  we  were  to  derive  pleaatire 
from  their  approbation  of  some  vice  or  folly,  oar  love 
of  glory  would,  in  like  manner,  be  a  passion,  of  which. 
in  thia  iustance  at  least,  it  would  have  been  well  fur 
us  to  be  divested. 

The  opponents  of  the  love  of  glory,  then,  either  say 
too  much,  or  they  say  too  little.  If  they  were  to  con- 
tend that  no  affection  should  be  felt  but  for  God  alone, 
no  desire  of  the  esteem  of  any  other  individual  beinc, 
however  intimately  connected  with  us  by  the  ties  of 
nature  or  of  friendslii]>,  though  we  might  think  tlieir 
doctrine  false  in  itself,  and  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
jurious to  the  happiness  of  the  world,  we  should  at 
least  in  the  very  error  of  their  doctrine  see  some  con* 
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$isteiicy  of  principle.  But  if  they  eay,  that  in  our 
love  of  approbation  and  esteem  we  nmy  virtuously  ex- 
tcud  our  wishes  beyond  the  judgment  of  that  Bupreme 
excellence,  which,  in  placing  us  in  tlie  midst  of  multi- 
tudes of  our  fellow-men,  cannot  have  placed  us  there 
to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  their  opinion,  where  ia 
it  that  the  limit  is  to  be  plaeed  ?  If  a  line  of  virtue 
be  to  be  drawn  around  us,  beyond  which  it  would  bo 
vice  for  a  single  thought  of  earthly  approbation  to 
look,  how  wide  is  this  moral  diameter  to  be,  and  how 
ia  that  feeling  which  would  be  virtue  if  it  related  to 
one  hundred,  to  become  instantly  vice,  when  it  relates 
to  one  hundred  and  one? 

Man  should  undoubtedly  love  mankind,  though  they 
were  incapable,  by  their  very  nature,  of  returning  his 
kindness.  But  our  divine  Author  has  not  given  us 
duties  only  to  perform,  lie  has  made  those  duties 
delightful,  by  the  reciprocities  of  aflection  which  he 
has  diffused  from  breast  to  breast;  and  we  love  man- 
kind, not  merely  because  we  feel  that  it  is  morally 
right  to  love  them,  or  because  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven, 
but  from  a  social  impulse  that  precedes  or  uceom- 
panies  these  views ;  and  in  some  degree,  also,  because 
the  very  intercioiirae  of  good  offices  is  a  source  of  some 
of  the  happiest  gratifications  of  our  life.  Of  those 
secondary  affections  with  which  Heaven  Las  graciously 
sweetened  our  duties,  the  esteem  or  veneration  of 
mankind,  of  which  glory  is  the  expression,  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing;  and  though  it  may  occasionally 
mislead  to  vice,  its  general  direction  is  unquestionably 
favourable  to  that  virtue  which  cherishes  it,  and  de- 
lights in  feeling  its  reciprocal  support. 

But  still,  the  love  of  glory,  though  not  meriting  in 
itself  disjipprobation,  and  thongh  powerful  in  the  aid 
wljich  it  gives  even  to  our  noblest  feelings,  is,  it  must 
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be  owned,  a  desire  only  of  secondary  importance.  It 
derives  its  liigli  value  from  its  concurrence  with  tbe 
voice  within  oux-  own  breast,  which  it  reflects  to  us 
in  a  thousand  gladdening  sympathies ;  and  when  it  is 
in  opposition  to  these,  to  obey  it,  or  even  to  wish  to 
obey  it,  is  not  to  be  in  danger  of  being  guilty,  but  to 
hare  been  already  guilty.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
therefore,  rather  as  a  delightful  excitement,  subsidiarf 
to  our  weakness,  than  as  itself  a  great  directing  prin- 
ciple ;  and  either  when  the  glory  is  sought  in  unworthy 
objects,  or  when  the  praise  of  virtue  is  preferred  to 
virtue  itself,  it  is  not  merely  unworthy  of  influencing; 
ns,  but,  as  the  history  of  every  nation  shows  in  terri- 
fying examples  of  the  past,  may  lead  to  excesses  wliicit 
the  worldj  whose  mad  admiration,  or  at  least  the  hope 
of  whose  mad  admiration,  excited  or  encoura^^ed  them, 
may  for  ages  lament. 

"  It  has  been  often  asked,"  says  an  eloquent  French 
philosopher,  "  whether  a  sense  of  duty  alone  may  not 
supply  the  place  of  glory.  The  question  does  honour 
to  those  who  make  it ;  hut  the  answer  to  it  is  simple. 
Hendcr  all  governments  just,  and  give  to  all  men  indi- 
vidually elevated  sentiments,  and  then  glory  will  pe^ 
haps  he  useless  to  mankind.  Far  be  it  fi'om  me  to 
calumniate  human  nature.  I  cannot  doubt  that  there 
heroic   individuals,   who,   in   doinj:;   good,   have 


are 


thought  of  their  duty,  and  only  of  their  duty,  and 
from  whom  great  actions  have  escaped  in  silence.  At 
Athens  there  was  an  altar  erected  to  the  Unknown 
God.  AVe  might  erect,  in  like  manner,  an  altar  witb 
this  inscription.  To  the  vi/tuous  who  are  unknown. 
Unknown  during  life,  forgotten  after  death,  they  were 
great,  though  they  did  not  seek  the  praise  of  great- 
ness; the  less  they  sought  the  praise  of  greatness,  tbe 
greater  they  truly  were.     But  in  doing  justice  to  oar 
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nature,  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  with  too  high  an 
eiitimate  of  it.  There  are  few  of  those  souls  which 
are  eufiicieiit  to  themselves,  and  which  march  on  with 
a  firm  step  beneath  the  eye  of  reason  which  guides 
them,  and  of  God  who  looks  upon  them.  The  greater 
number  of  men,  weak  by  the  frailties  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  their  nature,  weaker  still  by  the  examples 
that  are  every  moment  assailing  them,  and  by  the 
value  which  circumataneea  too  often  add  to  crimes 
and  meannesses,  having  neither  courage  enough  to  be 
always  virtuous,  nor  audacity  enough  to  be  always 
wicked ;  but  embracing  by  turns  good  and  evil,  with- 
out the  power  of  fixing  in  either,  feel  their  virtue 
principally  in  tlicir  remorse,  and  their  strength  chiefly 
in  the  secret  reproaches  which  they  often  make  to 
themselves  for  their  weakness.  In  this  state  of  feeble- 
ness they  require  a  support.  The  desire  of  reputation, 
coming  in  aid  of  their  too  weak  sense  of  duty,  binds 
them  to  that  virtue  which  otherwise  they  might  quit. 
They  would  <lare,  perhaps,  to  blush  to  themselves ;  they 
would  fear  to  blush  before  their  nation  and  their  age." 
**  Nor  must  we  think,"  he  continues,  "  that  even 
those  souls  of  a  more  vigorous  character,  which  do  not 
stand  in  need  of  glory  as  a  support,  do  not  require  it 
at  least  as  a  relief  and  a  compensation.  We  cry  out 
against  Athena  for  its  proscription  of  great  men.  But 
the  ostracism  of  which  we  complain  is  everywhere. 
There  is  everywhere  Euvy  striving  to  sully  what  is 
beautiful,  and  to  bring  down  what  is  elevated.  Tt 
may  be  said  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Merit 
appeared  in  the  world,  Envy,  too,  was  born,  and  began 
her  persecution.  But  Nature,  at  the  same  instant, 
created  Glory,  and  gave  it  to  her  in  charge,  to  atone 
for  all  the  miseries  which  that  persecution  was  to 
occasion." 
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"  It  seema,  indeed,  as  if  Virtue  and  Genius,  so  often 
oppressed  on  earth,  took  refuge  far  iroui  tbe  real 
Tvorld,  in  this  imaginary  world  of  Glory,  as  in  an  asr- 
lum  in  wliich  Justice  is  re-established.  There  Socratw 
is  avenged,  Galileo  acquitted,  Bacon  remains  a  great 
man.  There  Cicero  fears  no  longer  the  sword  of  the 
assassin,  nor  Demosthenes  the  poison.  There  Virpil 
is  far  above  that  emperor  whom  lie  deified.  Gold  and 
vanity  are  not  there  to  distribute  places,  and  exalt  tbe 
unworthy.  Eaeli  individual,  by  the  mere  asceudencv 
of  his  genius  or  of  his  virtues,  mounts,  and  takes 
his  rank.  The  oppressed  arise,  and  recover  their  dig. 
nity.  Those  who  bave  been  assailed  and  insulted 
during  the  whole  progress  of  their  life,  find  glory,  at 
least,  at  the  entrance  of  that  tomb  which  is  to  cover 
their  ashes.  Envy  disappears,  and  Immortality  com- 
mences." ^ 

The  desire  of  glory,  then,  of  which  it  is  imposaibie 
for  mankind  to  divest  themselves,  it  wonld  not  be 
well  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  if  it  were  in  tbeir 
power  to  shake  off.  But  tbe  desire  of  glory  is  one 
state  of  mind, — the  consciousness  of  the  glory  itself, 
as  attained,  is  another  state ;  and  all  may  feel  the 
desire  of  that  which  only  few  attain.  It  is  not  the 
attainment  of  glory,  accordingly,  which  adds  to  the 
amount  of  happiness  in  tbe  world,  so  much  as  tie 
mere  desire  itself,  in  its  general  influence  on  action. 

In  treating  of  the  desire  of  power,  T  was  led  to 
notice  bow  much  more  equally  happiness  is  distri* 
buted  than  the  external  differences  of  pomp  and  autho- 
rity would  lead  ua  to  imagine ;  though  there  can  be  I 
no  reason  to  fear  that  any  demonstration  of  this  most 
important  equality  will  ever  lead  mankind  to  give  u]i 

^  Tliomas,  Esaai  aur  lea  Elngea. 
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tbat  desire  of  power,  wkich,  to  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  mankind,  is  almost  an  essential  part  of  their 
very  nature,  aud  wliicb  it  would  be  truly  unfortunate 
for  mankind  if  all  should  relinquish.  The  same  re- 
mark is  not  less  applicahlo  to  mere  glory  than  to 
power.  The  illustrious  and  the  obscure  are  iudeed 
very  different  to  the  eyes  of  others ;  but  the  amount 
of  happiness  in  the  hearts  of  butb,  when  every  neees- 
fiary  deduction  is  made,  is  probably  very  little  dif- 
ferent ;  and  is,  upon  the  whole  perliaps,  at  least  in 
many  instances,  likely  to  be  greater  in  those  breasts 
in  which  few  would  think  of  seeking  it. 

The  love  of  glory  resembles  the  love  of  mere  power 
in  this  circumstance,  too,  as  well  as  in  others,  that  it 
must  rise  still  higher,  or  scarcely  feel  the  pleasure  of 
the  height  which  it  ha^  reached  ;  and  the  tenure  of  the 
possessor,  I  may  remark,  is  almost  erjually  precarioua 
iu  both  cases. 

Denied  tlie  public  eyo,  tbo  public  voice, 

As  if  he  lived  on  others'  breath,  Le  Ulea. 

Fain  would  be  malie  the  wurld  hia  pcJeetal, 

MaTikind  tlio  gazors,  t!ia  sole  figitro  he. 

Knows  he  that  mankind  praii^o  oguinst  their  will. 

And  mix  au  much  detrnctioii  as  thej  can  ? 

Knciwri  be  that  faithless  Fame  her  whisper  lias 

As  well  as  trumpet ;  timt  bi^  vanity 

Is  eo  much  ticklcJ  from  not  hearing  all  ? ' 

If  all  were  indeed  heard,  the  detracting  whispers 
of  Fame,  as  well  as  lier  clamorous  applause,  what 
lessons  of  humility  would  be  taught  to  the  vain  and 
credulous,  whose  ears  the  whispers  cannot  reach;  and 
who,  therefore,  listening  only  to  the  louder  flatterie.si 
that  are  intended  to  reach  them,  consider  the  praise 

'  Yvunge  Night  Thoughts  ;  Night  VtIL  v,  430-498. 
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which  is  addressed  to  tliera  as  but  a  small  part  of 
that  universal  praise  which  is  everywhere,  as  they  be- 
lievG,  proclaiuiiiig  their  merits;  and  in  their  reputa- 
tion of  a  few  months,  which  is  to  fade  perhaps  before 
the  close  of  a  single  year,  regard  themselves  as  alnswly 
possessing  immortality ! 

In  our  estimates  of  glory,  however,  as  a  source  of 
distinction,  the  whispers  which  are  not  heard  are  to  W 
taken  into  account  with  the  praises  which  are  heard; 
and  then,  if  the  real  heartfelt  virtnes  of  both  be  tlio 
same,  how  very  near  to  equilibrium  will  be  the  happi- 
ness of  the  obscure  and  the  illustrious  ! 

The  most  humble,  to  be  happy,  must  indeed  have 
that  feeling  of  self-approval,  whieli,  if  a  thought  of  the 
opinions  of  others  arise,  may  he  sufficient  of  itself  to 
give  the  delightful  conviction,  that,  if  the  heart  couM 
be  laid  open  to  every  gaze,  no  one  could  disapprove 
There  is  thus  a  sort  of  purer  silent  glory  implied  in 
the  very  consciousness  of  moral  excellence  ;  but  when? 
this  moral  satisfaction  truly  exists,  and  exists  in  a 
mind  that  does  not  require  to  he  confirmed  in  its  own 
internal  estimate  by  the  opinion  of  others,  what  the 
world  regards  as  renown  would  scarcely  be  felt  as  an 
accession  of  pleasure.  As  mere  glory,  indeed,  if  no 
L  evil  were  to  attend  it,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  expresioB 

B  of  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  world  which  the  vir- 

H  tuous  had  sought  to  benefit,  it  could  not  fail  to  b^ 

H  pleasing ;  but  however  pleasing  it  might  be  in  it^^lf. 

H  there  arc  minds  by  which,  when  taken  together,  witli 

^^^  all   its  consequences,  it  would  be   dreaded,  perhapfi, 

^^^^  rather  than  desired,  as  necessarily  depriving  of  plea- 
^^^^  sures  which  arc  inconsistent  with  public  emineiiw, 

^^^^  and  which  they  valued  still  more  than  the  celebritr 
^^^B  that  would  preclude  them.  In  such  circumstances  of 
^^^^         virtuous  privacy. 
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How  far  above  all  glory  sits  ' 
The  illustrious  master  of  a  nauo  unknown ; 
WLosc  wurtli,  unrirall'd  and  unwitneesM,  loves 
Life's  eacjretl  eliadcs,  where  gods  cuaverse  with  mcu.' 

Delightful*  then,  as  glory  may  be  in  itself,  and  use- 
ful as  the  desire  of  it  most  truly  is,  aa  a  general 
auxiliary  principle  of  our  nature,  the  attainment  of  the 
glory  that  is  so  generally  wished  is  far  from  being 
necessary  to  happiness,  which  in  many  cases  may  have 
accessions  of  enjoyment  from  other  sources  that  would 
be  incompatihle  with  the  tumult  of  glory,  and  which 
that  tumultuous  pleasure  scarcely  could  repay.  The 
highest  happiness  may  indeed  be  that  of  Iiim  who  is 
known  as  widely  as  wisdom  and  virtue  can  be  known, 
loved  universally,  and  revered  for  qualitiea  which  are 
vporthy  of  universal  reverence.  Yet  we  may  still  not 
the  less  say,  "  Bene  qui  latuit,  hene  vixit."  If  there 
are  many  who  regret  that  they  are  doomed  to  the 
shade,  there  are  many  too  who  repent  that  they  have 
ever  quitted  it ;  or  at  least  there  are  many  who  might 
60  repent,  if  the  loss  of  this  very  power  of  repentance 
were  not  itself  an  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst  evils  of 
guilty  distinction.  "  Fie,"  says  Seneca,  in  one  of  the 
choruses  of  his  tragedy  of  Thyestos, — "  he  feels  indeed 
the  heaviness  of  death,  who,  known  too  well  to  all  the 
world,  dies  unknown  to  himself." 


I 

^m  ■•  "  How  far  ahove  Lorenzo's  glory  sits,"  in  the  original. 

B  »  Yonng'fi  Night  Thoughts ;  Night  VIII.  v.  481-484. 


Stet  i^iiicunijue  volet  potens 
Aalao  culmino  luhrico : 
Me  diilcis  eaturet  quies. 
Obacuro  poaitua  loco, 
Leni  poriVnar  otio. 
NuHia  aota  Quiritibus 
Aetas  per  tadtuiti  Huat. 
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Sic  cum  trEnaierint  me'i 

NuUo  cum  atrepitu  dies 
Plcbeiua  nioriar  eeucx. 
Illi  mora,  gravis  incubut, 
Qui  iirjtiii:;  Diini;3  oiunibiis 
IguolUB  moritnr  sibi.* 
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High  ^eno^^^l  can  as  little  he  the  possession  of  many 
as  high  station  ;  and  if  Heaven  ha<l  appropriated  hap- 
piness to  it,  it  must  have  left  almost  all  mankind  iu 
misery.  It  has  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance, 
dealt  more  equally  with  those  whom  it  has  raised  into 
glory,  and  those  whom  it  has  left  obscure.  Eacli  has 
his  appropriate  enjoyments :  and  while  Guilt  alone  cun 
be  miserable,  it  scarcely  matters  to  Virtue  whether 
it  be  known  and  happy,  or  happy  and  unknown. 


LECTUKE  LXXH. 


III.  Progpectise  Emotions. — 0.  I>mreo/  the  HuppineM  o/Otkin- 
—10.  Devire  of  the  Unhappinesa  of  those  tehom  we  Hati.— 
General  Remarks  on  conclmlin^  the  Connderativn  of  our  Prv 
tpectiee  Emothma. 

Gentlemen,  the  pleasure  which  glory  affords,  being 
evidently  not  a  simple,  but  a  complex  pleasure,  en- 
gaged us  yesterday  in  an  in<piiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  elementary  feelings  that  compose  it ;  and  we  aw 
led,  I  flatter  myself,  into  some  interesting  analyses 
both  of  the  complex  delight  of  glory  itself,  and  of  that 
peculiar  illusion  of  present  reality,  which,  however  far 
we  may  conceive  onr  glory  to  spread  over  the  earth, 
aud  through  the  ages  that  are  to  succeed  us,  still 


Lost  Tcraca  of  tlto  Chorus  conclniling  tli<}  Bocund  Act. 
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seems  to  cany  with  it,  as  if  necessarily  ditfused  in 
tiie  very  conception,  our  own  ever-present  feeling,  our 
own  capacity  of  knowing  an<i  enjoyiiig  praises  which 
never  are  to  reach  our  ears. 

The  two  desires  which  remain  to  be  considered  by 
us,  will  require  but  little  examination  ;  since  they 
flow  so  readily  from  some  emotions  before  examined 
at  lentrtli,  as  to  apjiear  almost  parts  of  them,  rather 
than  any  distinct  emotions.  The  first  is  our  desire 
of  the  happiness  of  others — a  desire  that  forms,  as  I 
have  already  said  in  my  analysis  of  love,  a  part  of 
every  affection  to  which  we  commonly  iijive  that  name, 
and  that  increases  in  vividness  with  every  increase  of 
the  mere  regard;  but  which,  like  the  desire  of  reci- 
procal affection,  that  is  also  a  part  of  what  is  com- 
monly tenned  love,  is  a  state  of  mind  distinguishable 
from  the  mere  admiration,  respect,  regard,  which  the 
sight  or  conception  of  the  beloved  object  directly  in- 
duces, admitting  of  a  ready  separation  in  our  thought, 
however  complex  the  love  may  be,  as  it  usually  exists 
in  nature. 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  happiness  of  those  whom  we 
love,  which  gives  to  the  emotion  of  love  itself  its  prin- 
cipal delight,  by  affording  to  as  constant  means  of 
gratification.  He  who  truly  wishes  the  happiness  of 
any  one,  cannot  be  loug  without  discovering  some 
mode  of  contributing  to  it.  Reason  itself,  with  all 
its  light,  is  not  so  rapid,  in  discoveries  of  this  sort,  as 
simple  affection,  which  sees  means  of  happiness,  and 
of  important  happiness,  where  reason  scarcely  could 
think  that  any  happiness  was  to  be  found,  and  has 
already,  by  many  kind  oflScea,  produced  the  happiness 
of  hours,  before  reason  cowld  have  suspected  that 
means  so  slight  conld  have  given  even  a  moment's 
pleasure.     It  is  this,  indeed,  which  contributes  in  no 
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inconsiderable  degree  to  the  perpetuity  of  affection. 
Love,  the  mere  feeling  of  tender  admiration,  would,  in 
many  cases,  have  soon  lost  its  power  over  the  fickle 
heart,  and,  in  many  other  cases,  would  have  had  iU 
power  greatly  lessened,  if  the  desire  of  giving  happi- 
ness, and  the  innumerable  little  courtesies  and  cares 
to  which  this  desire  gives  birth,  had  not  thus,  in  a 
great  meaanre,  diffused  over  a  single  passion  the 
variety  of  many  emotions.  The  love  itself  seems  new 
at  every  moment,  because  there  is  every  moment  some 
new  wish  of  love  that  admits  of  being  gratified ;  or 
rather,  it  is  at  once,  by  the  most  delightful  of  all  com- 
binatious,  new,  in  the  tender  wishes  and  cares  witii 
which  it  occupies  us,  and  familiar  to  us,  and  endeared 
the  more,  by  the  remembrance  of  hours  and  yeare  of 
well-known  happiness. 

The  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others,  though  a  de- 
sire always  attenilaut  on  love,  does  not,  however,  ne- 
cessarily suppose  the  previous  existence  of  some  one 
of  those  emotions  which  may  strictly  be  termed  love. 
I  already  showed  you,  when  treating  of  companion, 
that  tliis  feeling  is  so  far  from  arising  necessarily  from 
regard  for  the  sufferer,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not 
to  feel  it  when  the  suffering  is  extreme,  and  before 
our  very  eyes,  thougli  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  have 
the  ntmost  abhorrence  of  him  who  is  agonizing  in  our 
sight,  and  whose  very  look,  even  in  its  agony,  still 
seems  to  speak  only  that  atrocious  spirit,  which  could 
again  ghully  perpetrate  the  very  horrors  for  which 
public  indignation,  as  much  as  public  justice,  had 
doomed  it  to  its  dreadful  fate.  It  is  sufficient  that 
extreme  anguish  is  before  us ;  we  wisli  it  relief  before 
we  have  paused  to  love,  or  without  reflecting  on  our 
causes  of  hatred ;  the  wish  is  the  direct  and  instaut 
emotion  of  our  soul  in  these  circumstances, — an  emo- 
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tion  which,  in  such  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  im- 
possible for  hatred  to  suppress,  anj  which  love  may 
fitrengthen,  indeed,  but  is  not  necessary  for  producing. 
It  is  the  same  with  our  general  desire  of  happiness  to 
others.  We  desire,  in  a  particular  degree,  the  happi- 
ness of  those  whom  we  love,  because  we  cannot  think 
of  them  without  tender  admiration.  But,  though  we 
had  known  them  for  the  first  time,  simply  as  human 
beings,  we  should  still  have  desired  their  happiness ; 
that  ia  to  say,  if  no  opposite  interest  had  arisen,  we 
should  have  wished  them  to  be  happy,  rather  than  to 
have  any  distress;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  this  case 
which  corresponds  with  the  tender  esteem  that  is  felt 
in  love.  There  ia  the  mere  wish  of  happiness  to  tliem; 
a  wish  which  itself,  indeed,  is  usually  denominated 
love,  and  which  may,  without  any  inconvenience,  be 
80  denominated  in  tliat  general  humanity  which  we 
call  a  love  of  mankind,  hut  which  we  must  always 
remember  does  not  afford,  on  analysis,  the  same  re-- 
suits  as  other  affections  of  more  cordial  regard,  to 
which  we  give  the  same  name.  To  love  a  friend  ia 
to  wish  his  happiness  indeed,  hut  it  is  to  have  other 
emotions  at  the  same  instant,  emotions  without  which 
this  mere  wish  would  .be  poor  to  constant  friendship. 
To  love  the  natives  of  Asia  or  Africa,  of  whose  indi- 
vidual  virtues  or  vices,  talents  or  imbecility,  wisdom 
or  ignoi-ance,  we  know  nothing,  is  to  wish  their  hap- 
piness ;  but  this  wish  is  all  which  constitutes  the  faint 
und  feeble  love.  It  is  a  wish,  however,  which,  unless 
when  the  heart  is  absolutely  corrupted,  renders  it  im- 
jiossible  for  man  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  man ;  and 
this  great  object  ia  that  which  Nature  had  in  view. 
She  has,  by  a  provident  arrangement,  which  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  more,  the  more  attentively  we  examine 
it,  accommodated  onr  emotions  to  our  means,  making 
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our  love  most  ardent,  where  our  wish  of  giving  happi- 
ness might  be  most  efi'ectual,  au<i  less  graJuiilly,  aDii 
less  in  proportion  to  our  diminished  means.  From 
the  aft'ectioTi  of  the  iiiotlitr  for  her  uew-bom  infant, 
which  has  been  rendered  the  strongest  of  all  affections, 
because  it  was  to  arise  in  circumstances  where  affec- 
tion would  be  most  needed,  to  that  general  philan* 
Ihropy  which  extends  itself  to  the  remotest  stranger, 
on  spots  of  the  earth  which  we  never  are  to  visit,  aod 
which  we  as  little  think  of  ever  visiting  as  of  exploring 
any  of  the  distant  planets  of  onr  system ;  there  is  a 
scale  of  benevolent  dosiie  which  con*esponds  with  the 
necessities  to  bo  relieved^  and  our  power  of  reHeving 
them ;  or  with  the  happiness  to  be  afforded,  and  our 
power  of  affording  liappiness.  How  many  opportuni- 
ties have  we  of  giving  delight  to  tliose  who  live  in  our 
domestic  circle,  which  would  be  lost  before  wo  could 
diffuse  it  to  those  who  are  distant  from  ns !  Our  lore, 
therefore,  our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  our  pleaaare 
in  having  given  it,  are  stronger  within  the  limits  of 
this  sphere  of  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  than  be- 
yond it.  Of  those  wlio  are  beyond  this  sphere,  the 
individuals  most  familiar  to  us  are  those  whose  hap- 
jtinesa  we  must  always  know  better  how  to  promote 
than  the  liajipiness  of  strangers,  with  whose  particular 
habits  and  incUnations  we  are  little  if  at  all  acquainted. 
Our  love,  and  the  desire  of  general  happiness  whicli 
attends  it,  are,  therefore,  by  the  concnrrence  of  many 
constitutional  tendencies  of  our  nature,  in  fostering 
the  generous  wish,  stronger  as  felt  for  an  intimate 
friend  than  for  one  who  is  scarcely  known  to  us.  If 
tliere  be  an  exception  to  this  gradual  scale  of  impor- 
tance, according  to  intimacy,  it  must  be  in  the  case  of 
one  who  is  absolutely  a  stranger, — a  foreigner,  who 
comes  among  a  people  with  whose  general  manners 
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he  is  perhaps  tina^^qimlnted,  and  wlio  has  no  friend  to 
whose  attention  he  can  lay  cUiim,  from  any  prior  in- 
timacy. In  this  case,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  tliat  our 
henevolence  might  be  more  usefully  directed  to  one 
who  is  absolutely  unknown,  than  to  many  who  are 
better  known  by  us,  that  live  in  our  very  ncighboui- 
hood,  ill  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  loves  and  friend- 
ships of  their  own.  Accordini^ly,  we  Hnd,  that  by  a 
provision  which  might  be  termed  singular,  if  we  did 
not  think  of  the  universal  bounty  and  wisdom  of  God, 
a  modification  of  our  general  regard  has  been  prepared, 
in  the  sympathetic  tendencies  of  our  nature  for  this 
case  also.  There  is  a  species  of  affection  to  which 
the  stranger  gives  birth^  merely  as  being  a  stranger. 
He  is  received  and  sheltered  by  onr  hospitality,  almost 
with  the  zeal  with  which  our  friendship  delights  to 
receive  one  with  whom  we  have  lived  in  cordial  union, 
whose  virtues  we  kuow  and  revere,  and  whose  kind- 
ness has  been  to  us  no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of 
our  life. 

Is  it  possible  to  perceive  this  general  proportion  of 
our  desire  of  giving  happiness,  in  its  various  degrees, 
to  the  means  which  wc  possess,  in  various  circum- 
stances of  affording  it,  without  admimtion  of  an  ar- 
rangement so  simple  in  the  principles  from  which  it 
flows,  and  at  the  same  time  so  effectual ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  exhibits  proofs  of  goodness  in  our  very 
wants,  of  wisdom  in  our  very  weaknesses,  by  the 
adaptation  of  these  to  each  otiier,  and  by  the  ready 
resources  wliicii  want  and  weakness  find  in  these  af- 
fections which  everywhere  surround  them,  like  the 
presence  and  protection  of  God  himself? 

"0  humanity  P'  exclaims  Philocles  in  the  Travels 
of  Anacharsis,  "  generous  and  sublime  inclination, 
announced  in  infancy  by  the  transports  of  a  simple 
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tenderness,  in  youth  by  the  rashnesa  of  a  blind  but 
happy  confiJence,  in  the  wliole  progress  of  life  by  the 
facility  with  which  the  heart  is  ever  ready  to  contract 
attachment !  O  cries  of  nature  !  which  resound  from 
one  extremity  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  which  fill 
us  with  remorse,  when  we  oppress  a  single  human 
being;  with  a  pure  delight,  when  wc  have  been  able 
to  give  one  comfort  l  love,  friendship,  beneficence, 
sources  of  a  pleasure  that  is  inexhaustible !  Men  are 
unhappy,  only  because  they  refuse  to  listen  to  your 
voice :  and,  ye  divine  authors  of  so  many  blessings ! 
what  gratitude  do  those  blessings  demand !  If  all 
which  was  given  to  man  had  been  a  mere  instinct, 
that  led  beings,  overwhelmed  with  wants  and  evils, 
to  lend  to  each  other  a  reciprocal  support,  this  migM 
have  been  eufficient  to  bring  the  miserable  near  to 
the  miserable ;  but  it  is  only  a  goodness,  infiuite  as 
yours,  which  could  have  fonned  the  design  of  assem- 
bling us  together  by  the  attraction  of  love,  and  of 
diffusing,  through  the  great  associations  which  cover 
the  earth,  that  vital  warmth  which  renders  society 
eternal,  by  rendering  it  delightful."  \ 


The  last  desire  in  our  arrangement,  that  which  we 
are  next  to  consider,  may  seem,  indeed,  at  first  to  be 
inconsistent  with  these  delightful  feelings  of  social 
regard,  the  importance  of  which  I  have  repeatedly 
eudeavourcd  to  illustrate  to  you,  though  to  those  who 
have  felt  them,  as  you  all  must  have  felt  them,  they 
do  not  require  any  argument  to  prove  their  impor- 
tance. The  desire  which  still  remains  to  be  noticed, 
is  our  desire  of  evil  to  others,  a  desire  that  bears  the 
same  relation  to  hatred  in  all  its  forms,  which  the 
deflire  of  happiness  to  others  boars  to  all  the  diversi- 
*  Chap.  Ixxviii. 
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lies  of  love.  It  is  an  element  of  the  complex  affec- 
tion, not  the  more  hatred  itself,  aa  the  desire  of  dif- 
fusing happiness  is  only  iiu  element  of  the  complex 
affeetioii,  which  is  usually  termed  love.  I  havc^^  al- 
ready, in  treating  of  the  simple  rnodifiwitions  of  iiatred 
itself,  anticipated  the  remarks  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  been  necessary  to  offer  now,  on  the  impor- 
tance to  the  happiness  of  society,  of  this  class  of  our 
aiiections,  while  society  presents  any  temptations  to 
violence  or  fraud,  that  are  kept  in  awe  by  individual 
and  general  resentment,  and  that,  withont  those  gnarda 
which  protect  the  innocent,  would  lay  waste  all  that 
heantiful  expanse  of  security  and  happiness  which 
forms  the  social  world,  making  a  desert  of  nature,  and 
converting  the  whole  race  of  mankind  into  fearful  and 
ferocious  savages  worthy  only  of  inhabiting  such  a 
wilderness.  As  the  whole  system  of  tilings  is  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  in  other  respects,  therefore,  it  is  not 
of  less  importance  that  man  should  be  susceptible  of 
feelings  of  malevolence  on  certain  occasions,  than  that 
he  should  be  susceptible  of  benevolence  in  tlie  general 
concerns  of  life ;  and  man,  accordingly,  is  endowed 
with  the  susceptihility  of  both. 

Like  our  other  emotions,  however,  our  malevolent 
wishes,  important  as  they  truly  are,  and  relatively 
good  as  a  part  of  our  general  constitution,  may,  aa  we 
know  too  well,  be  productive  of  evil  when  misdirected ; 
and  though  they  have  this  in  common  with  all  our 
desires,  even  with  tliose  which  are  essentially  most 
benevolent,  that  may,  in  like  manner,  by  misdirection 
or  excess,  occasion  no  alight  amount  of  evil  to  indi- 
viduals and  society ;  the  misdirection,  in  the  case 
which  we  are  now  considering,  may  he  far  more  fatal 
to  happiness,  and  therefore  requires  a  stronger  check 
of  misery  to  restrain  it.     AVe  may  produce  evil,  in- 
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deed,  to  those  whom  we  wish  to  henefit,  and  may 
produce  it  in  consequence  of  our  very  desire  of  bene- 
fiting tlicm;  but  at  least  the  desire  itself  was  one 
whicli  it  was  happiness  to  feel.  It  was  Bomething 
gained  to  social  enjoyment,  though  more  may  have 
been  lost.  In  our  malevolent  wishes,  however,  wben 
tliey  arise  where  they  should  not  anse,  there  is  no 
addition  to  the  gencrsil  happiness  of  the  world  to 
allow  even  the  slightest  deduction  from  the  raisfry 
that  is  added ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  double 
evil;  not  merely  the  evil  that  may  be  inflicted  on 
others,  who  are  the  objects  of  the  malevolence,  hot 
that  whicli  may  be  said  to  have  been  already  inflicted 
on  the  mind  itseli^  which  has  had  the  painful  wish  of 
inflicting  evil. 

The  desire  of  evil  to  others,  since  it  is  nceessarr  to 
the  protection  of  the  world  only  in  certain  cases,  is  to 
be  measured,  then,  in  our  moral  estimates,  by  the 
nature  of  the  brief  or  permanent  hatred  in  which  it 
may  have  originated ;  and  is  allowable,  therefore, 
only  in  the  cases  in  which  the  hatred  is  truly  a  feeling 
that  is  necessary  in  such  circumstances  for  tlie  protec- 
tion of  this  social  scene.  It  is  virtuous,  for  example, 
to  feel  indignation  at  oppression ;  and  it  is  virtuous, 
therefore,  to  wisli  that  the  oppressor,  if  he  continiw 
to  be  an  oppressor,  may  not  finish  his  career  withont 
punishment,  so  as  to  present  to  the  world  the  danger- 
ous example  of  guilt,  that  seems,  by  its  external 
prospeiity,  to  defy  at  once  humanity  an<I  Heaven.  To 
take  a  case  of  a  very  dift'erent  sort,  however,  it  is  not 
virtuous  to  wish,  even  for  a  moment,  evil  to  some 
successful  competitor,  who  has  outstripped  us  in  wit 
honourable  career ;  and  the  desire  of  evil  in  this  case 
is  not  virtuous,  because  there  is  no  moral  ground  for 
that  hatred  in  which  the  desire  originated,  when  the 
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hatred  was  not  directed  to  any  quality  that  could  be 
injurious  to  general  happiness,  but  had  for  its  only 
object  an  excellence  that  haa  surpiissed  us,  by  exhibit- 
ing to  the  world  qualities  which  arc  capable  of  bene- 
fitiu<j,  or  at  least  of  adorning  it,  still  more  than  the 
qnalities  of  which  we  are  proudest  in  ourselves.  Be- 
fore we  think  ourselves  morally  justifiable,  then,  in 
any  wish  of  ctiiI  to  those  whom  wo  hate,  we  must  be 
certain  that  the  hatred  which  we  feel  is  itself  morally 
justifiable,  as  directed  to  actions  or  qualities  which  it 
would  not  be  virtuous  to  view  with  complacency  or 
even  with  indifl^erence ;  and  that,  as  it  is  the  guilty 
frame  of  mind  alone  which  ia  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  a 
good  man,  the  hatefuhieaa  must  cease  in  the  very 
moment  of  repentance,  and  the  wish  of  the  ropcntauce, 
therefore,  as  the  most  desirable  of  ail  changes,  be  a 
wish  that  Is  ever  present,  to  temper  even  that  pure 
and  gentle  indignation  which  the  virtuous  feel. 

There  are  minds,  however,  of  wliich  the  chief  wislies 
of  evil  are  not  to  those  whom  it  ia  virtuous  to  view 
with  disapprobation,  but  to  those  whom  it  is  vice  not 
to  view  with  emotions  of  esteem  and  veneration-  We 
are  eager  for  distinction  in  that  great  theatre  of  human 
life,  in  the  wide  and  tumultuous  and  ever-varying 
spectacles  of  which  we  are  at  once  actors  and  spec- 
tators; and  when  the  distinction  which  we  hoped  ia 
preoccupied  by  another  of  greater  merit,  our  own 
defect  of  merit  seems  to  us  not  so  much  a  defect  in 
ourselves  as  a  crime  in  him.  We  are,  perhaps,  in 
every  quality  exactly  what  we  were  before;  but  we 
are  no  longer  to  our  own  eyes  what  we  were  before. 
The  feeling  of  our  inferiority  is  forced  npon  ub  ;  and 
he  who  has  forced  it  upon  us  has  done  us  an  injury  to 
the  extent  of  the  uneasiness  which  he  has  occasioned, 
and  an  injury  which,  perhaps,  we  do  not  feel  more  as 
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it  has  affected  us  in  the  estimation  of  others,  thao 
we  feel  it  in  the  mode  in  which  it  has  affected  ua  in 
our  estimate  of  ourselves.     An  injury,  then,  is  done 
to  us ;    and  the  feelings  wliich   Heaven  has  jdajccd 
witiiiu  our  breasts  as  necessary  for  repelling  iujurj, 
arise  on  this  instant  feeliuji  of  evil  whicli  we  have 
been  made  to  suffer.     But  what  were  necessary  for  M 
repelling  intentional  injury,  arise  where  no  injury  was 
intended ;  and  though  the  minds  in  which  they  thus 
arise  must  be  minds  that  are  in  the  highest  degree 
selfish,  and  incapable   of  feeling  that  noble  love  of 
what   is   noble,  whicli   endears  to   tlie  virtuous  the 
excellence  that  transcends  thcra,  there  still  arc  miD^is, 
atul  many  minds  so  selfish,  and  so  incapable  of  delight- 
ing in  excellence  that  is  not  their  own. 

The  malevolent  affection  with  which  gome  unfor- 
tunate minds  are  ever  disposed  to  view  those  whom 
they  consider  as  competitors,  is  denomiuutcd  jealousy, 
when  the  competitor,  or  supposed  competitor,  is  one 
who  ]ms  not  yet  attained  their  height,  and  when  it  Jfi 
the  future  that  is  dreaded.  It  is  denominated  envy 
when  it  regards  some  actual  attainment  of  another. 
But  the  emotion,  varying  with  this  mere  difference  of 
the  present  aud  tbe  future,  is  the  same  in  every  other 
respect.  In  both  cases,  the  wish  is  a  wish  of  evil,  a 
wish  of  evil  to  the  excellent,  and  a  wish  wliich,  bv  a 
sort  of  anticipated  retribution,  is  itself  evil  to  the 
heart  that  has  conceived  it. 

If  we  were  to  imagine  present  together,  not 
single  small  group  only  of  those  whom  their  virtu 
or  talents  had  rendered  eminent  in  a  single  nation, 
but  all  the  sages  and  patriots  of  every  country  aud 
period,  without  one  of  the  frail  and  guilty  contem- 
poraries that  mingled  with  them  when  they  lived  on 
earth, — if  we  were  to  imagine  them  collected  together, 
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not  on  an  t'arth  of  occasional  sunshine  and  alternuto 
tempests  like  tliiit  winch  we  inliabit,  but  in  some  still 
f^rer  world,  in  which  the  only  variety  of  the  seasons 
consisted  in  a  change  of  beauties  and  delights,  a  world 
in  which  the  faculties  and  virtues  that  were  ori;j;ina]ly 
80  admirable,  continued  still  their  glorions  and  im- 
mortal progress,  does  it  seem  possible  that  the  con- 
templation of  such  a  scene,  so  nobly  inhabited,  should 
not  he  deHfilitful  to  him  who  miglit  be  transporteil 
into  it  ?  Yet  there  arc  minds  to  which  no  wide  scene 
of  torture  would  be  half  so  dreadful  an  object  of 
contemplation  as  the  happiness  and  i>urity  of  such  a 
scene,  minds  that  would  instantly  sicken  at  the  very 
sight,  auti  wisli,  in  the  additional  malevolence  of  tho 
vexation  which  they  felt,  not  that  all  were  reduced 
to  the  mere  level  of  earthly  things,  but  that  every 
thing  which  mot  the  eye  were  nnmixed  weakness,  iiud 
misery,  and  guilt. 

This  scene  is  imaginary  only ;  but  what  is  imagi- 
nary aa  thus  combined,  is  true  in  its  separate  parts. 
There  is  hapiiinesa  on  earth,  virtue  on  earth,  intel- 
lectual excellence  on  earth;  and  where  these  exist 
and  are  seen  by  it,  envy  is  as  in  that  imaginary  world. 
He  who  has  not  a  whole  system  of  which  to  wish  the 
physical  and  moral  loveliness  destroyed,  may  have 
wishes  that  would  gladly  blast  at  least  whatever 
peculiar  beauty  is  to  be  found  in  this  mixed  system. 
He  may  wish  all  mankind  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
important  trutha,  when  the  most  important  truths 
that  could  be  revealed  to  them  were  to  be  the  disco- 
very of  any  other  genius  than  his  own.  He  may  sigh 
over  the  relief  which  multitudes  are  to  receive  from 
institutions  of  a  sase  benevolence  which  lie  was  not 
the  first  to  prompt.     If  his  country  be  rejoicing  :it 
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triumphs  that  have  been  triumpha  of  freedom  and 
humanity  still  more  than  of  the  arms  of  a  single  state, 
he  may  add  Ma  silent  consternation  and  anguish  to  ■ 
the  rage  and  grief  of  the  tyrant  whose  aggressionB 
have  been  successfully  resisted,  and  may  lament  that 
he  has  not  himself  become  a  slave  by  national  dis- 
asterB,  which,  in  making  all  slaves^  would  at  least 
have  lessened  the  glory  of  a  rival.  Ho  may  wish  evil 
even  here,  as  he  would  have  wished  it  in  that  better 
scene ;  and  if  he  wish  it  less,  it  is  only  because  the 
multitude  with  whom  he  has  to  mix  on  earth  hare 
more  impeifectioiis  of  every  sort ;  and  being  less  i 
worthy,  therefore,  of  love  or  veneration,  arc  less 
objects  of  a  hatred  that  extends  in  its  deadliest 
rancour  only  to  what  is  worthy  of  being  loved  and 
venerated. 

There  is  one  change,  indeed,  which  in  a  suigle 
moment  would  dissipate  all  the  malevolence  of  this 
malevolent  spirit.  To  convert  the  hatred  into  a  feel- 
ing which  might  not  be  very  different  perhaps  from 
comjilacency,  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  take  away 
every  quality  that  is  worthy  of  love,  to  make  wisdom 
folly,  kindness  cruelty,  heroic  generosity  a  sordid  self- 
ishness, and  the  glory  which  was  the  result  of  all  those  j 
better  qualities,  the  execration  or  disgust  of  mankind. 
When  the  hatred  of  the  virtuous  might  begin,  then  the 
hatred  of  the  envious  perhaps  might  cease. 

The  wifihea  of  evil  which  flow  from  such  a  breast, 
are,  as  I  have  said,  evil,  in  the  first  place,  to  th« 
breast  which  feels  them ;  as  the  poisonous  exhalation, 
which  spreads  death  perhaps  to  others,  is  itself  a 
proof  of  the  disease  of  the  living  carcass  that  exhale* 
it.  Env)'  is  truly,  in  its  own  miseries,  the  punisli- 
mcnt  of  itself. 
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Itiam  nbest,  nisi  queui  y'm  muvore  Uotures, 
Nee  frnitur  soinno,  vifjilantibua  excUa  curia; 
Sed  videt  ingrato.^  inlabescifipio  virlnndo 
Sdcccssus  lii>mhiuai ;  car|>iti]uu  i;t  carpltur  utia 
SnppliciumcjuQ  suum  est. 

It  is  hence,  by  a  sort  of  contradictory  character,  what 
one  of  the  old  theological  writers  has  strongly  stated 
it  to  be,  "at  once  tlie  justest  of  passions,  and  the 
most  unjust," — "  ex  omnibus  affectibiis  iniquissinius 
simul  et  aequissiuius ;"  the  most  unjust,  in  the  wrongs 
which  it  is  ever  conceiving  or  perpetrating  against 
him  who  is  Its  object;  the  Justeat  in  tljc  punishment 
with  which  it  is  ever  avenging  on  itself  the  wrongs  of 
which  it  has  been  guilty. 

If,  epen  in  thinking  of  the  happiness  of  tliose  whom 
tliey  hate,  the  envious  saw  only  that  liappiness,  as  it 
truly  is,  mixed  with  many  anxieties  thmt  lessen  the 
enjoyment  of  honours  and  ilignitiea  to  their  possessor, 
the  misery  with  which  those  dignities  of  others  are 
regarded  would  he  less.  But  the  chief  misery  of  a 
mind  of  this  ciist  is,  tliut  the  happiness  on  wliich  it 
dwells  is  a  happiness  which  it  creates  in  part  to  its 
own  conception,  a  pure  happiness  that  seems  intense 
in  itself  only  because  it  is  intensely  hated,  and  that 
continually  grows  more  and  more  vivid  to  the  hatred 
that  is  continually  dwelling  on  it.  The  influence  of 
happiness,  as  thus  contemplated  by  a  diseased  heart, 
ia  like  that  of  liglit  on  a  diseased  eye,  that  merely,  aa 
pained  by  rays  which  give  no  pain  to  others,  imagineii 
the  faint  colours  which  are  gleaming  on  it  to  be  of 
dazzling  brilliancy. 

When  a  statue  had  been  erected  by  hia  fellow- 
citizens  of  Tliasos  to  Theagenes,  a  celebrated  victor 
in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  wc  are  told  that  it 
excited  so  strongly  the  envious  hatred  of  one  of  his 


rivaU,  lliut  he  went  to  it  every  night,  and  endeavoureti 
to  throw  it  down  by  repeated  blows,  till  at  last,  unfor- 
tuuutely  successful,  he  was  able  to  move  it  from  its 
pedestal,  and  was  crushed  to  death  beneath  it  on  its 
fall.  This,  if  we  consider  the  self-cousuminf^  misery 
of  envy,  is  truly  what  happens  to  every  envions  man. 
He  may  perhaps  throw  down  his  rival's  glory ;  but  he 
is  crushed  iu  his  whole  soul,  beneath  the  glory  which 
he  overturns. 

In  thus  making  the  malevolent  wishes  of  the  envious 
heart  a  source  of  internal  misery,  Nature  has  shown  a 
provident  regard  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  which 
would  have  suffered  f^r  more  general  violation,  if  it 
had  been  as  delightful  to  wish  evil  as  to  wish  good. 
Nor  is  this  true  only  in  cases  in  which  the  malevoleot 
wishes  are  misdirected  against  excellence,  merely  as 
excellence,  Tlie  same  gentle  tempering  influence  has 
been  provided,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  virtuous  male- 
volence of  those  who  are  malevolent  only  to  cruelty 
and  injustice.  It  is  necessary,  indeed,  that  man  should 
be  capable  of  feeling  indignation  and  resentment  in 
these  cases,  as  of  feeling  benevolence  in  the  more 
ordinaiy  happy  intercourse  of  social  life.  But  siooe 
excess  in  one  of  these  classes  of  feelings  uiiglit  leaJ 
to  far  more  dangerous  consequences  than  excess  in 
the  other.  Nature,  as  1  took  occasion  to  point  out  to 
you  in  a  former  lecture,  has  been  careful  to  provide 
against  the  more  liurtful  excess,  by  rendering  benevo- 
leiicc  delightful  in  itself,  even  while  its  wishes  exist 
merely  as  wishes,  and  resentment  painful  in  itself, 
while  its  object  is  uuattained,  and  unless  in  some  very 
obdurate  hearts,  reaily  to  bo  appeased  by  slight  atoue- 
ments,  by  the  very  acknowledgment  of  the  evil  done, 
or  by  the  mere  intervention  of  a  few  months  or  days 
between  the  injury  and  the  moment  of  forgiveness. 
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On  the  Dataie  of  these  ferfmgs  it  wooH  be  ozmeces- 
aary,  however,  to  dwell  loa;r?r :  mr  oolv  obj«*ct  at  pre- 
sent being  to  point  oat  the  place  (rif  their  arran^ment, 
as  pro^pectire  eiiiotioaa,cafaUe«f  beng  separated  by 
internal  analysis  ftom  Ane  immeJBake  emotions  of 
dislike  which  coaetitiie  the  laikiifn  of  siiupk  hatred. 


When  I  began  the  ii—iiTi  iiliiw  «f  our  proepecttve 
emotions — tho^e  reintinai  vUdi  regard  the  fotare, 
and  which  may  re^wd  it  eitbcr  with  desire  or  fear — 
I  stated  that  it  would  be  onneceaBary  to  diaettas  at 
length,  first,  all  oar  denres,  and  then  all  oar  fears; 
that  there  was  no  object  wliieh  m^t  not,  in  ditfereol 
circnmstances,  be  an  object  of  hopeandfenraHfmetriy, 
according  as  the  good  or  eril  wag  pre:sent  or  remote, 
or  more  or  less  probable,  and  that  the  discossion  of 
one  set  of  the  emotioafl  mi^t  therefore  be  considered 
as  supplving  the  pSaee  of  a  donUe  and  soperflnons 
discussion.  When,  howeTer,  any  important  circum- 
stance of  distinction  attended  the  fears  opposed  to  the 
desires  considered  by  us,  I  hare  endcaToured  occa- 
sionally to  point  these  out  to  yon.  I  ahail  not  there- 
fore at  present  enlarjie  on  them. 

In  treating  of  oar  emotions,  particularly  of  those 
whicli  I  have  termed  prospective,  I  have  dwelt  only 
on  the  more  prominent  forms  which  they  assume; 
because  in  truth  they  exist  in  innumerable  forms,  as 
diversified  by  slight  changes  of  circumstances.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  invent  generic  names,  and  to  class  under 
these  various  atfections  of  the  mind,  which,  though  not 
absolutely  similar  in  every  respect,  are  at  least  analo- 
gous in  some  important  respects.  But  wc  must  not 
forget,  on  that  account,  that  tlie  affections  thus  classed 
together,  and  most  conveniently  classed  together,  are 
fitUl  dilfcrent  iu  themselves;  that  what  wc  have  termed 
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the  deairc  of  knowledge,  for  example,  as  if  we  had  one 
einiple  desire  of  this  kind,  is  generically  iiiclusivc  of 
complex  feelings  aa  numerous  as  the  objects  existing  iu 
the  universe ;  and  even  far  more  numerous,  since  they 
find  objects  in  the  abstract  relations  of  thinj^s  as  much 
as  in  tliinjrg  themselvea ;  emotions  that  have  stimulated, 
and  still  stimulate,  and  will  for  ever  continue  to  stimu- 
late, every  inquiry  of  man,  from  the  first  gaze  of  the  in- 
fant's trembling  eye,  which  he  scarcely  knows  how  to 
direct  on  tlie  little  object  before  him,  to  the  subliniest 
speculations  of  the  philosopher,  who  scarcely  finds  ia 
infinity  itself  an  object  sufficient  for  his  search.  On 
many  of  our  emotions  that  shadow  into  each  other  hy 
gradations  almost  imperceptible,  it  would  have  been 
interesting,  if  my  limits  had  permitted,  to  dwell  at 
greater  length,  and  to  trace  and  develop  them,  aa 
varied  by  tlie  changes  of  circumstances  in  which  they 
arise.  Indeed,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  under  this 
comprehensive  and  most  interesting  class  of  our  mental 
affections,  might  he  eousiJered  every  thing  which  has 
immediate  reference  to  the  whole  ample  field  of  moral 
conduct, — whatever  renders  man  worthy  or  unworthv 
of  the  approving  and  tranquillizing  voice  within,  and 
of  that  eternal  approbation  of  the  great  Awarder  of 
happiuegs,  of  whose  judgment,  in  its  blessings  or  its 
terrors,  the  voice  of  conscience  itself,  powerful  as  it 
may  be,  is  but  the  short  and  feeble  presage. 

The  narrowness  of  my  limits,  then,  I  trnst,  will 
apologize  sufficiently  for  a  brevity  of  discussion,  in 
many  cases,  which  was  unavoidable.  In  onr  view  of 
those  emotions,  however,  which  by  their  peculiar  com- 
plexity, or  general  importance,  seemed  to  me  worthy 
of  nicer  examination,  I  liavo  eufleavoured  to  direct 
your  thought  as  nmch  as  possible  to  habits  of  minute 
analysis,  without  which  there  can  be  no  advance  in 
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ineta])hysical  science.  This  very  mimiteness  of  analy- 
618^  to  which  I  wished  to  accustom  you,  as  much  for  the 
sake  of  hahit  as  for  the  nicer  results  of  the  particular 
inquiries  themselves,  may  in  some  instances  have  led 
to  distinctions,  which  to  many  of  you,  perhaps,  may 
Iiave  seemwd  superfiuotis,  or  too  suUile,  as  requiring 
from  you  a  little  more  effort  of  thought  than  would 
have  heen  necessary  in  following  arrangements  more 
fcimiliar  to  you,  though  I  conceive  lesa  accurate.  Yuu 
are  not  to  sujipose,  however,  that  in  analyzing  our 
complex  emotions,  and  arranging  in  different  subdivi- 
sions, the  various  feelings  that  seem  to  me  to  be  in- 
Tolved  in  them  as  elements,  I  object  to  the  use  of  the 
common  phraseology  on  the  subject,  which  expresses 
in  a  single  term  many  feelings  that  are  truly  in  nature, 
either  immediately  consecutive,  or  intimately  conjoin- 
ed, tliongh,  in  our  stricter  analysis,  I  may  liave  found  it 
necessary  to  divide  them.  This  you  are  not  to  think, 
any  more  than  you  are  to  suppose  that  the  chemist,  who 
inquires  into  the  elements  of  vegetable  matter,  which 
exist  in  a  rose  or  a  hyacinth,  and  who,  after  his  de- 
compositiou  of  those  beautiful  aggregates,  arranges 
their  elementary  particles  in  different  orders,  as  if  the 
a^regates  themselves  were  nothing,  and  the  elements 
all,  objects  to  the  use  of  the  simple'tenns  rose  and 
hyacintli,  as  significant  of  tlie  flowers  whicli  have 
been  the  subjects  of  his  art,  and  which  still  continue 
to  have  a  delightful  unity  to  his  senses,  even  while  he 
knows  them  to  have  no  real  unity,  and  to  be  only  a 
multitude  of  atoms,  similar,  or  dissimilar.  What  the 
rose  and  the  hyacinth  are  to  him,  our  complex  feelings 
are  to  us.  \Vc  may  know  and  consider  separately, 
and  arrange  acparatf'Iy,  their  various  clement"?,  but 
when  we  consider  them  as  thoy  exist  together,  wc 
may  still  continue  to  give  them,  as  complex  feelings. 
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the  names  by  wliieli,  as  complex  feelings,  tliey  are 
familiarly  aaid  brieily  expressed. 

I  now,  then,  conclude  the  rcmarlcs  wbicli  I  had  to 
offe^r  <tn  tbe  htst  orilcr  of  our  mental  iiffeetions,  the 
important  order  of  our  emotions, — those  atlcetioiis  of 
various  kbds,  in  which  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in 
our  earthly  life  is  to  be  found,  and  many  of  which,  wc 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  arc  not  to  l>e  limited  to 
those  scenes  in  which  they  first  were  felt,  but  are  to 
share  the  immortality  of  our  existence,  anft  to  become 
more  vivid  as  our  capacity  becomes  (juieker,  for  the 
discernment  of  that  moral  or  divine  cxcellrnee  wliich 
inspired  tliem  here;  excellence  on  tbe  contemplation 
of  which  we  have  delighted  to  dwell  on  earth,  even 
amid  the  distraction  of  cares,  and  follies,  and  vices, 
from  which,  in  a  nobler  state  of  being,  wc  may  hope 
to  bo  exempt. 

In  our  benevolent  emotions,  we  have  remarked  what 
it  is  impossible  not  to  remark,  their  obvious  rclatioa 
to  the  supreme  benevolence  of  Him  who  has  communi- 
cated to  as  these  delightful  feelings,  and  who  may  be 
said  to  have  made  us  after  his  own  ima^e,  more  in 
this  universality  of  generous  desire,  with  which  we 
are  capable  of  embracing  the  whole  orb  of  being,  than 
in  our  feeble  intellectual  faculties,  which,  proud  as  tliev 
are  of  their  range  of  thought,  are  unable  to  comprchenil 
the  relations  of  a  single  atom  to  any  other  sinde  atom. 
In  our  malevolent  emotious,  we  have  traced,  in  like 
matiner,  their  admirable  harmony  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  great  system  of  our  moral  world,  as  necessary 
in  the  community  for  the  punishment  of  evil  in  the 
gtiilty  individual,  and  consequently  for  the  prevention 
of  evil  in  others,  or  fur  that  equally  salutary  punisL- 
ment  of  its  own  evil,  which  the  mind  in  remorse  inflicts 
npon  itself. 
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Tbiu  Joullc  hi 
Of  evil  in  tho  inlierilaiice  of  man 
Re(]Dire(l  for  liis  protpction  no  slight  force. 
In  C't'O^Ietw  watch;'  ami  tlierofiirc  wiui  bis  breast 
FenceJ  TouuJ  with  passions,  <juick  to  be  tilann'd. 
Or  stubborn  to  ripposn ;  with  foar,  moro  swift 
Tban  beacouij,  catcliiug  flame  from  liill  tci  Iiill. 
Where  anuita  lanJ ;  with  anger  micontrull'd 
As  tbe  young  liun  btHinding  011  his  prey; 
Witli  snrrow,  tliat  locks  up  the  slni;*g'ling  heart, 
And  shame,  that  orercjutt«  the  drrHjpirig  eye, 
Ab  with  a  cloud  of  DglitniDg.    Tbcso  tho  part 
Perforin  of  eager  monitore^  ami  goad 
The  0oul  more  6haq>ly  tliiui  with  points  of  steoK 
Her  euomies  to  shvM,  or  to  resist,' 

It  ia  in  our  moral  constitution,  as  in  the  ]>hysical 
nniYcrse.  To  him  who  knows  the  beautiful  arningc- 
ineiitH  of  the  planetary  naotions.  the  very  glooTii  of 
night  suggests  the  continued  influence  of  that  orb 
>vlacli  is  shining  in  other  climes,  and  which  could  not 
have  carried  light  and  clieerfaluess  to  them,  but  for 
the  darkness  in  which  wo  are  reposing.  To  liim  who 
considers  our  nialevoleiit  amotions  only,  these  emotioua 
may  seem  like  absolute  darkness  in  our  moral  day; 
but  he  who  views  them  in  their  relation  to  the  whole, 
perceives  their  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  those 
very  feelings  of  gentle  regard  to  which  they  seem 
opposed.  In  the  very  resentment  of  individuals,  and 
tho  indignation  of  society,  he  perceives  at  a  distance 
those  emotions  of  benevolence  whicli,  like  the  unfading 
sunshine,  are  not  cjucnchod  by  the  temporary  gloom 
that  darkeuji  our  little  portion  of  tho  social  sjihere, 
|)i'eserving,  evcu  in  absence,  that  inexhaustible  source 


'  "  No  careless  watch,"  in  Ibo  original. 

'  Pleaauros  of  I mngi nation,  second  form  of  the  poenij  Book  II, 
V.  570-584. 
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of  radiance  whicb  is  speedily  to  shine  on  us  as  before, 
witU  all  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  the  past. 


LECTURE  LXXIII. 


Uenfral  Ctmtlderatwns  on  Confln'Jtnff  tfie  Phifaiolo^tf  of  Mind.— 
Commencement  of  Ethics. — Obligation,  Virtue^  Merit,  dij'tr 
only  in  their  Reiaiion  to  Time. — An  Aetiotit  in  Month,  n 
notAinff  elti  than  tke  Agent  acting. 

In  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  I  bronght  to  a 
conclusion  my  remarks  on  the  various  emotions  of 
which  tbe  mind  is  susceptible,  and  with  these,  conse- 
quently, my  physiological  view  of  the  mind,  in  ail 
the  aspects  which  it  presents  to  our  observation ;  the 
order  of  our  emotions  beiDg,  as  you  will  remember, 
the  last  of  the  orders  into  which  I  divided  the  mcDtal 
phenomena. 

We  have  reviewed,  then,  all  the  principal  pheno- 
mena of  the  mind;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  i\o% 
after  this  review,  yon  will  see  better  the  reasons 
which  have  led  me,  in  so  many  instances,  to  deviat* 
from  the  order  of  former  arrangements ;  since  every 
former  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  would  have 
been  absolutely  inconsistent  with  tbe  results  of  tlie 
minuter  analysis  into  which  we  have  been  led.  With 
the  views  of  other  philosophers,  as  to  the  nature  and 
composition  of  our  feelings,  I  might,  indeed,  have 
easily  adhered  to  their  plan ;  but  I  must  tlien  have 
presented  to  you  views  which  appear  to  myself  defec- 
tive ;  and  however  eminent  the  names  of  those  from 
whom  T  may  have  differed,  it  appeared  to  nie  my  diitv, 
in  every  instance  in  which  1  believed  their  opinion 
to  be  erroneous,  to  express  to  you  my  dissent  firmly 
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though,  I  hope,  always  with  thut  candour,  which  not 
the  eminent  only  deserve,  but  even  the  humblest  of 
those  who  have  contributed  their  wish  at  least  and 
their  effoi-t  to  enligliten  us. 

lu  reducing  to  two  gcneiic  powers  or  susceptibili- 
ties of  the  mind,  the  whole  extensive  tribe  of  its  intel- 
lectual states,  iu  all  their  variety,  T  was  awiire  that 
I  could  not  liiil  at  first  to  be  considered  by  you  as 
retrenching  too  lai^ely  that  long  list  of  intellectual 
faculties  to  which  they  have  been  commonly  referred. 
But  1  flatter  myself  you  have  now  seen  that  this 
reference  to  so  long  a  list  of  powers  has  arisen  only 
from  an  inaccurate  view  of  the  phenomena  referreil  to 
them,  and  particularly  from  inattention  to  the  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  i>henonK'na,  according  aa  tliey  are 
combined  or  not  combined  with  desire,  iu  the  dilVerent 
processes  of  thought,  that  have  thence  been  termed 
inventive,  or  creative,  or  deliberative. 

In  like  manner,  when  1  formed  one  great  compre- 
hensive class  of  our  emotions,  to  supersede  what 
appeared  to  nie  to  have  been  misnamed,  by  a  very 
obvious  abuse  of  nomenclature,  the  active  powers  of 
the  mind,  as  if  the  mind  were  more  active  in  these 
than  in  its  inloUeotual  functions,  I  may  hare  seemed 
to  you  at  the  time  to  make  too  bold  a  ileviation  from 
established  arran^'cment.  But  I  venture  to  hope, 
that  the  deviation  now  does  not  seem  to  you  without 
reason.  It  is  only  now,  indeed,  after  our  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  whole  phenomena  themselves  has 
been  completed,  that  yon  can  truly  judge  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  directed  our  arrangement  of  them 
in  their  diiferent  ckisses.  I  know  well  the  nature 
and  the  force  of  that  universal  self-illusion,  by  which 
analyses  and  classifications  that  have  been  made  by 
ourselves,  seem  always  to  us  the  most  accurate  clossi- 
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fications  and  analyi^es  which  couhJ  be  made;  hut  if 
all  the  various  phenomena  of  the  mind  admit  of  heing 
readily  reduced  to  tlic  classea  under  which  I  wouU 
nrraiige  them,  the  arrangement  itself,  I  cannot  but 
think,  is  at  least  more  simple  and  definite  than  any 
other  previous  arrangement  which  I  could  have  bor- 
rowed and  adopted. 

In  treating  of  the  extcnsiTo  order  of  our  emotions, 
which  comprehends  ail  our  moral  feelings,  you  must 
have  remaiked  that  I  did  not  confine  myself  to  the 
mere  physiology  of  these  feelings,  as  a  part  of  our 
mental  constitution,  but  intermixed  many  discussions 
as  to  moral  duty,  and  the  relations  of  the  obvious 
contrivances  of  our  moral  frame  to  the  wisdom  luitl 
goodness  of  its  Author, — discussions  which  you  might 
conceive  to  be  an  encroachment  on  other  parts  of  tW 
course,  more  strictly  devoted  to  the  inquiries  of  ethics 
and  natural  theology.  These  apparent  anticipations, 
however,  were  not  made  without  intention ;  though, 
in  treating  of  phenomena  so  admirably  illustrative  of 
the  gracious  purposes  of  our  Creator,  it  wouhl  not 
have  been  verj'  wonderful  if  the  manifest  display  of 
these  haii  of  itself,  without  any  farther  view,  led  ta 
those  very  observations  which  I  intentionally  intro- 
duced. It  was  my  wish,  on  a  subject  so  important 
to  the  noblest  feelings  and  opinions  which  you  are 
capable  of  forming,  to  impress  you  with  sentiments 
which  seem  to  me  far  more  necessary  for  your  hapjii- 
ness  than  even  for  your  Instruction,  and  to  present 
these  to  you  at  the  time  when  the  particular  pheno- 
mena which  we  were  considering,  led  most  directly  to 
these  very  sentiments.  It  was  my  wish  too,  I  will 
confess,  to  accustom  your  minds  as  nmcb  as  possible 
to  this  species  of  reflection.^a  species  of  reflection 
which  renders  philosophy  not  valuable  in  itself  onlv. 
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admirable  aa  it  is  even  when  considered  in  itself  alone, 
but  still  more  valuable  for  the  feelings  to  which  it 
maj  be  made  subservient.  I  wished  the  great  con- 
ceptions of  the  moral  society  in  whicli  you  are  placed, 
of  the  duties  which  you  have  to  perform  in  it,  and  of 
that  eternal  Being  who  placed  you  in  it,  to  arise  fre- 
quently to  your  mind,  in  cases  in  which  other  minds 
might  think  only  that  one  phenomenon  was  very  like 
another  plienomenon,  or  very  different  from  it ;  that 
the  same  name  might,  or  might  not,  be  given  to  both ; 
and  that  one  philosopher,  who  lived  on  a  certain  part 
of  the  earth  at  a  certain  time,  and  was  followed  by 
eight  or  ten  commentators,  affirmed  the  phenomena 
to  be  different,  while  another  philosopher,  with  almost 
as  many  commentators,  affirmed  them  to  be  the  same. 
Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that  your  observation  of 
the  phenomena  themselves  will  not  be  less  quick,  nor 
your  analysis  of  them  less  nicely  accurate,  because 
you  discover  in  them  something  more  than  a  mere 
observer  or  analyst,  who  inquires  into  the  moral 
affinities  with  no  higher  interest  than  he  inquires 
into  the  affinity  of  a  salt  or  a  metal,  is  inclined  to 
seek ;  and  even  though  your  observation  and  analysis 
of  the  mere  phenomena  were  to  be,  as  only  the  igno- 
rant could  suppose,  less  just  on  that  account,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  if  you  had  learned  to  think 
with  more  kindness  of  man,  and  with  more  gratitude 
and  veneration  of  God,  you  would  have  profited  more 
by  this  simple  amelioration  of  sentiment,  than  by  the 
profoundest  discovery  that  was  to  terminate  in  the 
accession  which  it  gave  to  mere  speculative  science. 

I  now,  however,  proceed  to  that  part  of  my  course 
which  is  more  strictly  ethical. 

The  science  of  ethics,  as  you  know,  has  relation  to 
VOL.  nr.  2  i 
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our  affections  of  mind,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but 
as  virtuous  or  vicious,  right  or  wrong. 

Quid  sumus,  ct  quitlnam  victuri  giguimur,  onlo 
Quia  datuSr  &ut  metae  quam  mollia  dexus,  et  uode; 
Quia  moJus  orgeoto,  quid  fas  oplare,  quid  asper 
Utile  nuinmug  habet :  patriae,  ctiarisqno  propmquia 
Quantum  elargiri  deceat :  quern  tc  Dcna  esse 
Jussit,  et  liuinaiia  qua  parte  lucatua  cs  in  re* 

In  tte  con 8 i deration  of  questions  such  aa  these,  we 
feel  indeed  that  philosophy,  ag  I  have  already  said,  ia 
something  more  than  knowledge, — that  it  at  once 
instructs  and  amends  us, — blending,  as  a  living  and 
active  principle,  in  our  moral  constitution,  and  puri- 
fying our  affections  and  desires,  not  merely  after  they 
have  arisen,  but  in  their  very  source.  It  is  thus,  in 
its  relation  to  our  conduct,  truly  worthy,  and  wortly 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  of  that  noble  etymology  which  a 
Roman  philosophei:  has  assigned  to  it  as  the  most 
liberal  of  gtudies.  "  Quare  liberalia  studia  dicta  Bint  I 
Tides ;  quia  homine  libero  digna  sunt.  Ceterum  nnuin 
Btudium  vere  liberale  est,  qnod  liberum  facit :  hoc 
Bapientiae,  sublime,  forte,  raagnanimura,  caetera  pusill^ 
et  puerilia  sunt."  The  knowledge  of  virtue  is  indeed 
that  only  knowledge  which  makes  man  free;  and  the 
philosophy  which  has  this  for  its  object,  does  not 
merely  teach  us  what  we  are  to  do,  but  affords  ua  tk 
highest  aids  and  incitements,  when  the  toil  of  virtue 
might  seem  dilficulfc,  by  pointing  out  to  ns,  not  the 
glory  only,  but  the  charms  and  tranquil  deliglit  of  that 
excellence  which  is  before  us,  and  the  horrors  of  that 
internal  shame  which  wc  avoid,  by  continuing  steadily 
our  career.  Its  office  ia  thos,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
be  tlie  guardian  of  our  happiness,  by  guarding  that 
without  which  there  is  no  happiness, — 
*  Peraiua,  Satira  III.  v.  67-72. 
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Whether,  on  the  itmt  mead, 
When  Summer  smiled,  to  waju  cbe  melting  beart 
Of  LaxQijr'a  allurement  ;  whectier,  finn 
Against  the  tonent,  and  the  stabborn  hill. 
To  nrge  free  Virtae'a  steps,  and  to  her  side 
Summon  that  strong  ilivintcy  uf  soul 
Which  i^jQt^Qera  Chance  and  Fate ;  or  on  the  hei{^ 
The  goal  aesign'd  hei;  haply  to  pruclaiai 
Her  triomph ;  on  her  brow  to  place  the  crown 
Of  tucormpted  pral&e  ;  throogh  fatnre  worldii 
To  follow  her  interininaied  way. 
And  bleoe  Uearen's  image  m.  the  beart  of  maa.' 

What,  then,  U  the  virtae  which  it  is  the  practical 
object  of  this  science  to  recommend? 

That  the  natural  state  of  man  la  a  state  of  society, 
I  proved  iii  a  former  lecture,  when,  in  treating  of  onr 
desires  in  general,  in  their  order  as  emotions,  I  con- 
8idere<i  the  desire  of  society  as  one  of  these. 

That  man,  so  existing  in  society,  is  capable  of 
receiving  from  others  benefit  or  injury,  and,  in  his 
tarn,  of  benefiting  or  injuring  them  by  his  actions,  is 
a  mere  physical  fact,  as  to  which  there  cannot  be  any 
dispute. 

But  though  the  physical  fact  of  benefit  or  injury  ia 
all  which  we  consider  in  the  action  of  inanimate 
things,  it  is  far  from  being  all  of  which  we  think  in 
the  case  of  voluntary  Events,  when  there  is  not  merely 
benefit  or  injury  produced,  but  a  previous  intention  of 
producing  it.  In  every  case  of  this  kind  in  which  we 
regard  the  agent  as  willing  that  particular  good  or 
evil  which  he  may  have  produced,  there  arise  certain 
distinctive  emotions  of  moral  approbation  or  disappro- 
bation, those  immediate  emotions,  of  which,  as  mere 
states  or  affections  of  the  mind,  I  before  treated,  when 

■  Fkasurea  of  ImaginatioD,  second  form  of  the  poem.  Book  I. 
T.  50-4-515. 
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I  considered  the  order  of  our  emotions  in  general. 
AVe  regard  the  action  in  every  such  case,  when  the 
benefit  or  injury  ia  believed  by  us  to  have  entered  into  ■ 
the  intention  of  him  who  performed  the  action,  not  as 
advantageous  or  hurtful  only,  but  as  right  or  wrong; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  person  who  performed  the 
particular  action,  eeems  to  us  to  have  moral  merit  or 
demerit  in  that  particular  action. 

To  say  that  any  action  which  we  are  considering  is 
right  or  wrong,  and  to  say  that  the  person  who  per- 
formed it  has  moral  merit  or  demerit,  are  to  say  pre-  ■ 
cisely  the  same  thing ;  though  writers  on  the  theory  " 
of  morals  have  endeavoured  to  make  these  different 
questions,  and  have  even  multiplied  the  question  still 
more  by  other  divisions,  which  seem  to  me  to  be  only 
varieties  of  tautological  expression,  or  at  least  to  be, 
as  we  shall  tind,  only  the  reference  to  different  objecta  - 
of  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind.  I 

When  certain  actions  are  witnessed  by  us,  or 
described  to  us,  they  excite  instantly  certain  vivid 
feelings,  distinctive  to  us  of  the  agent,  as  virtuous  or 
vicious,  worthy  or  unworthy  of  esteem.  His  action, 
we  say,  is  right,  himself  meritorious.  But  are  these 
moral  estimates  of  the  action  and  of  the  agent  founded 
on  different  feelings,  or  do  we  not  mean  simply,  tliat 
he,  performing  this  action,  excites  in  us  a  feeling  of 
moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  and  that  ail 
others,  in  similar  circumstances,  performing  the  same 
action,  that  is  to  say,  willing,  in  relations  exactly 
similar,  a  similar  amount  of  benefit  or  injury,  for  the 
sake  of  that  very  benefit  or  injury,  will  excite  in  us 
a  similar  feeling  uf  approbation  in  the  one  case,  of 
disapprobation  in  the  other  case  ?  The  action  cannot 
truly  have  any  quality  which  the  agent  has  not,  becauM 
the  action  is  truly  nothing,  unless  as  significant  of  tbe 
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Tieions. 
mere  ii 

circamstiaee^  vi^Bg  amA  ptadvHg  m 
and  the  tmotim,  wWterer  it  bst  le.  exdtad  ftgr  tW 
action  U»  is  tntK  ibA  ■ml  ahov*  ke  Ike 
excited  bjuagcat  vnl«ri^poK^  We 
of  the  foUiliMBt  of  dvtj,  Wrtw  ftofnetj. 
we  mar  asctibe  tlMae  Tsnmlf  te  tte  actioA.  and  to 
him^perfM^ik;  hal  wMfccr  we  «c^  cT  tks 
actKm  or  of  tte 
that  a 

excited  ia  mr  hbA  bj  Ike  ttmtamghiiom  ot  a 
mtmtinaal  praJartiw.  ia  c«Haia 
caftam  aMoaat  cf  Vacfit  or  ibjpt.  Whea  «« 
within  oarselres,  H  this  what  we  oa^t  to  do  f  we  lia 
not  make  two  iafairiei^  ink,  whether  the  artioa  be 
right,  and  tiwa,  wMher  we  flhoaU  aoi  haw 
doing  what  is  mum^  or  duauil  ia  <leiag 
right  for  OS  to  do;  we  aoij  eonsider  whether  doiag  H, 
we  shall  excite  ia  othen  afprobaiina  or  diappioba- 
tion,  and  in  oare^Tes  a  cMn^aadH^^CBolMacf  i 
placencT  or  remorse-  Aituidliir  to  the  tmttm 
we  give  to  oar  own  heart,  in  this  respect*  aa 
which  relates  to  the  eia^  feeling  of  moral  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  we  shall  conceire  that  we  are 
doing  what  we  oo^t  to  do,  or  what  we  oagfat  aol  to 
do ;  and  knowing  this,  we  can  hare  no  fiifthei  ■«»] 
inquiry  to  make  a^  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  doi^^ 
what  is  prcTJooalT  felt  by  as  to  be  right  or  wron^. 

Mnch  of  the  perplexitj  which  has  attesided  iaqairies 
into  the  theorr  of  moraU,  has  arises,  I  have  fittie 
doubt,  from  distinctions  which  seemed  to  those 
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made  them  to  be  the  result  of  nice  and  accurate 
analysis,  but  in  wLicb  the  analysis  was  verbal  only, 
not  real,  or  at  least  related  to  tbe  varying  circum- 
stances of  the  action,  not  to  the  moral  scntimcut 
which  the  particular  action  in  certain  particular  cir- 
cumstances excited.  What  is  it  which  constitutes 
au  action  virtuous  ?  What  is  it  which  constitutes 
the  raoral  obligation  to  perform  certain  actions  ? 
What  is  it  which  constitutes  the  merit  of  him  who 
performs  certain  actions  ?  These  have  been  con- 
sidered as  questions  essentially  distinct ;  and  because 
philosophers  have  been  perplexed  in  attempting  to 
give  different  answers  to  all  these  questions,  and  have 
still  tliought  that  different  answers  were  necessary, 
they  have  wondered  at  difficulties  which  themselves 
created,  and  struggling  to  discover  what  could  not  be 
discovered,  have  often,  from  this  very  circumstance, 
been  led  into  a  scepticism  which  otherwise  they  might 
have  avoided,  or  have  stated  so  many  unmeaniog 
distinctions  as  to  furnish  occasiou  of  ridicule  and 
scepticism  to  others.  One  simple  proposition  \m 
been  converted  into  an  endless  circle  of  propositions, 
eacli  proving  and  proved  by  that  which  precedes  or 
follows  it.  Why  has  any  one  merit  in  a  particular 
action?  Because  he  has  done  an  action  that  was 
virtuous.  And  why  was  it  virtuous?  Because  it 
•was  an  action  which  it  was  his  duty,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  do.  And  why  was  it  Iiis  duty  to  do  it  in 
such  circumstances  ?  Because  there  was  a  moral 
obligation  to  perform  it.  And  why  do  we  say  that 
there  was  a  n^oral  obligation  to  perform  it  ?  Because 
if  he  had  not  performed  it  he  would  have  violated  bis 
duty,  and  been  unworthy  of  our  approbation.  In  this 
circle  we  might  proceed  for.ever,  with  the  semblance 
of  reasoning,  indeed,  but  only  with  the  semblance: 
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our  answers,  though  verbally  different,  being  merely 
the  same  pi-oposition  rej>eated  in  different  forms,  and 
requiriog,  therefore,  in  all  its  forms  to  be  proved,  or 
not  requiring  proof  in  any.  To  have  merit,  to  be 
virtuous,  to  have  done  our  duty,  to  have  acted  in 
conformity  with  obligation  ;  all  have  reference  to  one 
feeling  of  the  mind,  that  feeling  of  approbation  which 
attertd;^  the  consideration  of  various  actions.  They 
are  merely,  as  I  have  said,  different  modes  of  stating 
one  simple  truth ;  that  the  contemplation  of  any  one, 
acting  as  we  have  done  in  a  particular  cose,  excites  a 
feeling  of  moral  approval. 

To  this  simple  proposition,  therefore,  we  must  al- 
ways come  in  our  moral  estimate,  whatever  dinsions 
or  varied  references  we  may  afterwards  make.  Per- 
sons acting  in  a  certain  manner,  excite  in  ns  a  feeling 
of  approval ;  persons  acting  in  a  manner  opposite  to 
this,  cannot  be  considered  by  ns  withont  an  emotion 
perhaps  as  vivid,  or  more  vivid,  but  of  an  opposite  kind. 
The  difference  of  our  phraseology,  and  of  our  reference 
to  the  action  or  the  agent,  from  which«  indeed,  that 
difference  of  phrase  is  derived,  is  founded  chiefly  on 
the  difference  of  the  time  at  which  we  consider  the 
action  as  meditated,  already  performed,  or  in  the  act 
of  performance.  To  be  virtuous,  is  to  act  in  this  way ; 
to  have  merit,  is  to  have  acted  in  this  way ;  to  feel 
the  moral  obligation  or  duty,  is  merely  to  think  of  the 
action  and  its  consequences.  We  imagine  in  these 
cases  a  difference  of  time,  as  present,  in  the  virtue  of 
performing  it — ^past,  in  the  merit  of  having  performed 
it-*-futnre,  in  the  obligation  to  perform  it;  but  we 
imagine  no  other  difference. 

Why  does  it  seem  to  us  virtue  to  act  in  this  way? 
Why  does  he  seem  to  us  to  have  merit,  or,  in  otbec 
words,  to  be  worthy  of  our  approbation,  who  has  acted 
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in  tbb  way  ?  Why  have  we  a  feeling  of  obligation, 
or  duty,  when  we  think  of  acting  in  this  way?  The 
only  answer  which  we  can  give  to  these  questions  h 
the  same  to  all,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  consider 
the  action,  without  feeling  that,  by  acting  in  this  way, 
we  should  look  upon  ourselves,  and  others  would  look 
on  us,  with  approving  regard ;  and  that  if  we  were  to 
act  in  a  different  way,  we  should  look  upon  ourselves, 
and  others  would  look  upon  us,  with  abhorrence,  or  at 
least  with  disapprobation.  It  is  indeed  easy  to  go, 
perhaps,  a  single  step  or  two  back,  and  to  say  that 
we  approve  of  the  action  as  meritorious,  because  it  is 
an  action  which  tends  to  the  good  of  the  world,  or 
because  it  is  the  inferred  will  of  Heaven  that  ve 
should  act  in  a  certain  manner ;  but  it  is  very  obvions 
that  an  answer  of  this  kind  does  nothing  more  than  go 
back  a  single  step  or  two,  where  the  same  questions 
press  with  equal  force.  Why  is  it  virtue,  obligation, 
merit,  to  do  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
or  which  Heaven  seems  to  us  to  indicate  as  fit  to  k 
done?  We  have  here  the  same  answer,  and  only  tii« 
same  answer,  to  give,  as  in  the  former  case,  when  we 
had  not  gone  back  this  step.  It  appears  to  us  virtae. 
obligation,  merit,  because  the  very  contemplation  of 
the  action  excites  in  us  a  certain  feeling  of  vivid 
approval.  It  is  this  irresistible  appro vableness,  if  I 
may  use  such  a  word,  to  express  briefly  the  relation 
of  certain  actions  to  the  emotion  that  is  instantly 
excited  by  them,  which  constitutes  to  ns,  who  con- 
sider the  action,  the  virtue  of  the  action  itself^  the 
merit  of  him  who  performed  it,  the  moral  obligatiea 
on  him  to  have  performed  it.  There  is  one  emotion. 
and  it  seems  to  us  more  than  one,  only  because  we 
make  certain  abstractions  of  times  and  circnmstanccs 
from  the  agent  himself,  and  apply  every  thing  which  is 
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involved  in  our  present  emotion  to  these  abstractions 
which  we  have  made;  to  the  action,  as  something 
distinct  from  the  agent,  and  involving,  therefore,  a 
sort  of  virtue  separate  from  his  personal  merit ;  to 
his  own  conception  of  the  action  before  performing  it, 
as  something  equally  distinct  from  himself,  and  involv- 
ing in  it  the  notion  of  moral  obligation  as  prior  to  the 
action. 

If  we  had  not  been  capable  of  making  such  abstrac- 
tions, the  action  must  have  been  to  ua  only  the  agent 
himself,  and  the  virtue  of  the  action  and  the  virtue  of 
the  a^ent  been,  therefore,  precisely  the  same.  But  we 
are  capable  of  making  the  abstraction,  of  considering 
the  good  or  evil  deed,  not  as  performed  by  one  indivi- 
dual, in  certain  circumstances  peculiar  to  him,  but  as 
performed  by  various  individuals  in  every  possible 
variety  of  circumstances.  The  same  action,  therefore, 
— if  that  can  truly  be  called  the  same  action  which  is 
performed,  perhaps,  with  very  diiferent  views  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances, — is,  as  we  might  naturally  have 
supposed,  capable  of  exciting  in  us  diflFerent  emotions, 
according  to  this  diiference  of  supposed  views,  or  of 
the  circumstances  in  which  those  views  are  supposed 
to  have  been  formed.  It  may  excite  our  approval  in 
one  case;  or  in  another  case  be  so  indifferent  as  to 
excite  no  emotion  whatever ;  and  in  another  case  may 
excite  in  us  the  most  vivid  disapprobation.  The  mere 
fact,  however,  of  this  difference  of  our  approbation  or 
disapprobation,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances 
in  which  an  action  is  performed  to  have  been  different, 
ia  evidently  not  indicative  in  itself  of  any  thing  arbi- 
trary in  the  principle  of  our  constitution,  on  which 
our  emotions  of  moral  approbation  or  disapprobation 
depend ;  by  which  an  action,  the  same  in  all  its  cir- 
camstances,  is  approved  by  us  and  condemned ;  since 
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it  is  truly  not  the  same  action  which  we  are  consider- 
ing, when  we  thus  approve,  in  one  set  of  circumstances, 
of  an  action,  of  which  we  perhaps  disapprove  when 
we  imagine  it  performed  in  different  circumstances. 
The  action  is  nothing,  but  as  it  is  the  agent  himself, 
having  certain  feelings  placed  in  certain  circumstances, 
producing  certain  changes.  The  agent  whom  we  have 
imagined,  when  the  emotion  which  we  feel  is  ditfereut. 
is  one  whom  Ave  have  supposed  to  have  ditfercnt  views, 
or  to  be  placed  in  different  circumstances ;  and  thoagh 
the  mere  changes,  or  beneficial  or  injurious  effects 
produced  in  both  cases,  which  seem  to  our  eyes  t« 
constitute  the  action,  may  be  the  same  in  both  ca^ 
all  that  is  moral  in  the  action,  the  frame  of  mind  of 
the  agent  himself  is  as  truly  different  as  if  the  visible 
action,  in  the  mere  changes  or  effects  produc-cd,  bad 
itself  been  absolutely  different.  The  miser,  whose 
sordid  parsimony  we  scorn,  exhibits,  in  liis  whole  life, 
at  least  as  much  mortificittiou  of  sensual  appetite  &9 
the  most  abstemious  Iiermit,  whose  voluntary  penance 
we  pity  and  almost  respect.  The  coward,  when  it  is 
impossible  to  fly,  will  often  perform  actions  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  most  fearless  gallantry ;  the 
seeming  patriot,  who,  even  in  the  pure  ranks  of  those 
generous  guardians  of  the  public  who  sincerely  defend 
the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  land  which  they  love, 
is  a  patriot  perhaps  most  unwillingly,  because  he  has 
no  other  prospect  of  sharing  that  public  corruption  at 
which  be  rails,  will  still  expose  the  corruption  with  as 
much  ardour  as  if  he  truly  thought  the  preservation 
of  the  liberty  of  hie  country  a  more  desirable  thing 
than  an  office  in  the  Treasury;  and  he  who,  heinp 
already  a  placeman,  has  of  course  a  memory  and  a 
fancy  that,  suggest  to  him  very  different  topics  of  elo- 
quence, will  descridc  the  happiness  of  that  land  over 
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the  interests  of  which  he  presides,  with  nearly  the 
same  zeal  of  oratory,  whether  he  truly  at  heart  take 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  which  he  pictores,  or  think 
the  comforts  of  his  own  hi^h  station  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  that  general  happiness  which  is  his 
favourite  and  delightful  theme.  If  we  were  to  watch 
minutely  the  external  actions  of  a  very  skilful  hypo- 
crite for  half  a  day,  it  is  possible  that  we  might  not 
discover  one  in  which  the  secret  passion  within  burst 
through  its  disguise ;  yet,  if  wc  had  reason  before  to 
regard  him  as  a  hypocrite,  the  very  closeness  of  the 
resemblance  of  his  actions,  in  every  external  circum- 
stance, to  those  of  virtue,  would  only  excite  still  more 
our  indignation.  They  excite  these  different  feelings, 
however,  as  I  have  before  said,  because  the  actions  in 
truth  are  not  the  same ;  the  action,  in  its  moral  aspect, 
being  only  the  mind  impressed  with  certain  views, 
fonuing  certain  preferences,  and  thus  willing  and  pro- 
ducing certain  changes ;  and  the  mind,  in  all  the  cases 
of  ajiparent  similarity  to  which  I  have  now  alluded, 
having  internal  views  as  different  as  the  external 
appearances  were  similar. 

Obrioos  as  the  remark  may  seem,  that  an  action 
cannot  be  any  thing  distinct  from  the  agent,  more 
than  beauty  from  some  object  that  is  beautiful,  and 
that  when  we  speak  of  an  action,  therefore,  as  vir- 
tuous, without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  particular 
agent,  we  only  conceive  some  other  ^ent  acting  in 
different  circumstances,  and  exciting  in  os  consequent- 
ly a  different  feeling  of  approbation,  by  the  difference 
of  the  frame  of  mind  which  we  suppose  oorselves  to 
contempUte ;  it  strangely  happens  that  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  this  obvious  distinction,  that  the 
action  has  been  considered  as  something  separately 
existing,  and  that  we  gnppose,  accordingly,  that  two 
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feelings  are  exoited  in  na  immediately  by  the  contem- 
plation of  an  action;  a  feeling  of  right  op  wrong  ia 
the  action^  and  of  virtue  or  vice,  merit  or  demerit,  in 
the  a^ent,  which  may  correspond,  indeed,  but  which 
may  not  always  be  the  same ;  as  if  the  agent  could  be 
virtuous,  and  the  action  wrong,  or  the  action  right. 
and  he  not  meritorious,  but  positively  guilty.  In  this 
way,  a  sort  of  confusion  and  apparent  contradiction 
have  seemed  to  exist  in  the  science  of  morals,  which 
a  clearer  view  of  the  agent  and  the  action  a^i  one 
would  have  prevented,  and  the  apparent  confusion  and 
contradiction,  where  none  truly  exists,  have  been 
fitipposed  to  justify  in  part,  or  at  least  have  led  in  - 
some  degree  to  conclusions  as  false  in  principle,  as  { 
dangerous  in  their  practical  tendency. 

No  voluntary  act,  intentionally  productive  of  benefit 
or  injury,  can,  as  it  appears  to  me^  excite  directly  any 
such  opposite  sentiments  of  right  in  the  action  and 
demerit  in  the  agent,  or  wrong  in  the  action  and  merit 
in  the  agent.  We  take  into  account,  in  every  caso, 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  individual ;  and  his 
action  in  these  circumstances  is  indifferent  to  ns,  or  it 
excites  an  emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation 
more  or  less  vivid.  The  agent,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  placed,  the  agent,  and  the  changes 
which  he  intentionally  produces^  these  are  all  which 
truly  constitute  the  action ;  and  the  action,  thus  com- 
pounded of  all  these  cireum stances,  seems  to  us  right 
if  we  approve  of  it,  wrong  if  the  emotion,  which  consti- 
tutes moral  disapprobation,  arise  when  we  consider  it. 

We  may,  however,  as  in  the  instances  which  I  have 
already  used,  after  approving  or  disapproving  a  parti- 
cular action,  consider  some  other  individual  of  differ- 
ent habits  and  different  views,  or  in  circumstances  in 
some  other  respects  different,  performing  a  similar 
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action,  that  is  to  say,  producing  a  similar  amonnt  of 
benefit  or  injury,  in  the  same  way  as,  after  having 
seen  a  green  hill,  we  can  imagine  a  hill  yellow  or 
black  exactly  of  the  same  figure ;  and  it  is  as  little 
wonderful,  that  the  new  combination  of  moral  circum- 
fitancea  should  excite  in  us  a  new  emotion,  aa  that  a 
yellow  or  black  hill  should  seem  to  us  less  or  more 
beautiful  than  a  green  one.  Though  virtue,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  virtnoua  agent,  is  a  mere  abstraction, 
like  greenness,  yellowness,  blackness,  us  difierent  from 
objects  that  are  green,  yellow,  black,  it  is  still  an 
abstraction  which  we  are  capable  of  making ;  and, 
having  made  it  in  any  particular  case,  we  can  conceive 
multitudes  to  exist  with  different  views  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  the  single  individual  existed,  whose 
UiCtion  we  have  considered  as  virtuous.  The  action^ 
even  though  in  its  effects  it  may  be  precisely  the  same, 
will  then,  perhaps,  excite  in  us  very  different  feelings. 
It  may  seem  to  us  worthy  of  blame  rather  than  of 
praise,  or  scarcely  worthy  of  praise  at  all,  or  worthy 
of  still  higher  admiration;  but  the  difference  arises 
from  the  change  of  circumstances  supposed,  not  from 
any  necessary  difference  in  the  principle  of  our  moral 
judgments.  In  this  way,  by  imagining  gome  other 
agent  with  different  views,  or  in  different  circum- 
stances, and  in  this  way  only,  I  conceive,  we  learn  to 
consider  actions  separately  from  the  particular  agent, 
and  to  regard  the  morality  of  the  one  as  distinct  from 
the  merit  of  the  other;  when,  in  truth,  the  action 
which  we  choose  to  denominate  the  same,  is,  as  a 
inoral  object,  completely  different. 

If  we  were  present  when  any  one,  unacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  different  lenses  of  the  optician, 
looked  at  any  small  animal  through  a  magnifier,  or  a 
multiplier,  in  a  piece  of  plane  coloured  glass,  we 
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should  never  think  of  blaming  his  senae  of  Tision  as 
imperfect,  though  he  were  seriously  to  believe  that 
the  animal  at  which  he  looked  was  much  larger  tban 
it  is,  or  was  not  one  merely,  but  fifty,  or  was  blue,  not 
white.  If,  however,  we  were  to  conceive  others,  or 
the  same  individual  himself,  to  look  at  the  same  object 
without  the  medium  interposed,  and  to  form  the  same 
opinion,  we  should  then  nnquestiouably  ascribe  to 
their  vision  what  we  before  ascribed  to  the  mere  lens 
interposed ;  and,  if  we  conceived  our  own  sight  to  be 
perfect,  we  could  not  but  conceive  theirs  to  be  imper- 
fect. It  is  precisely  the  same  in  that  distinction  of 
the  virtue  of  an  action  and  the  virtue  of  the  agent, 
which  has  produced  so  much  confusion  in  the  theorj 
of  morals.  We  conceive,  in  the  one  case,  the  moral 
vision  of  the  agent  with  the  lens  interposed,  iu  the 
other  case  without  the  lens ;  and  we  make  iu  the 
one  case  an  allowance  which  we  cannot  make  in  the 
other.  But  still  I  must  repeat,  that  in  making  this 
very  allowance,  it  is  only  on  account  of  the  difference 
of  circumstances  that  we  make  it,  and  that  we  cannot 
justly  extend  the  difference  from  the  mere  medium  to 
the  living  principle  on  which  moral  vision  depends. 

When  we  speak  of  an  action,  then,  as  virtuous,  we 
speak  of  it  as  separated  from  all  those  accidental 
intermixtures  of  circunj stances  which  may  clond  the 
discrimination  of  an  individual ;  when  we  speak  of  a 
person  aa  virtuous,  we  speak  of  him  as  acting  perhaps 
under  the  inflncnce  of  such  accidental  circumstances: 
and  though  his  miction,  considered  as  an  action  which 
might  have  been  performed  by  any  one  under  the 
influence  of  other  circumstances,  may  excite  our  moral 
disapprobation  in  a  very  high  degree,  our  disapproba- 
tion is  not  extended  to  him.  The  emotion  which  lie 
excites  ia  pity,  not  any  modification  of  dislike.     We 
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wish  that  he  had  been  better  iitfoniieil ;  and  when  liig 
general  conduct  has  impressed  us  favoumbly,  we  feel 
perfect  confidence  that,  in  the  present  instance  also, 
if  he  had  been  better  informed,  he  would  have  acted 
otherwise. 

In  rednciug  all  the  various  conceptiona,  or  at  least 
the  conceptions  which  are  supposed  to  be  rarious,  of 
duty,  virtue,  obligation,  merit,  to  this  one  feeling 
which  arises  on  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions; 
a  feeling  which  I  am  obliged  to  terai  moral  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation,  because  there  is  no  other  word 
in  use  to  denote  it,  though  I  am  aware  that  approba- 
tion and  disapprobation,  whicli  seem  words  of  judg- 
ment rather  than  of  emotion,  are  not  terms  sufficiently 
vivid  to  suit  the  force  and  liveliness  of  the  sentiment 
which  I  wish  to  express ;  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have 
in  some  degree  freed  this  most  interesting  subject  from 
much  superfluous  argumentation.  Why  do  we  con- 
sider certain  actions  as  morally  right ;  certain  actions 
as  morally  wrong  ?  why  do  we  consider  ourselves  as 
morally  bound  to  perform  certain  actions,  to  abstain 
from  certain  other  actions  ?  why  do  we  feel  moral 
approbation  of  those  who  perform  certain  actions, 
moral  disapprobation  of  those  who  perform  certain 
other  actions?  For  an  answer  to  all  these,  I  would 
refer  to  the  simple  emotion,  as  that  on  which  alone 
the  moral  distinction  is  founded.  The  very  concep- 
tions of  the  rectitude,  the  obligation,  the  approveable- 
ncss,  are  involved  in  the  feeling  of  the  approbation 
itself.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  have  the  feeling,  and 
not  to  have  these ;  or,  to  speak  still  more  precisely, 
these  conceptions  are  only  the  feeling  itself  variously 
referred  in  its  relation  to  the  person  and  the  circum- 
stance. To  know  that  we  should  feel  ourselves 
unworthy  of  self-esteem,  and  objects  rather  of  self- 
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abhorrence,  if  we  did  not  act  in  a  certain  manner,  ia 
to  feel  the  moral  obligation  to  act  in  a  certain  manner, 
as  it  is  to  feel  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  action  itself. 
We  are  so  constituted,  that  it  ia  impossible  for  us,  in 
certain  circnra stances,  not  to  have  this  feeling;  and. 
having  the  feeling,  we  must  have  the  notions  of  virtue, 
obligation,  merit.  It  is  vain  for  us  to  inquire  why  W9 
are  so  constituted,  as  to  rejoice  at  any  prosperous 
event,  or  to  grieve  at  any  calamity ;  or  why  we  cati- 
not  perceive  any  change  without  believing  that  in 
future  the  same  antecedent  circumstances  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  consequents.  I  may  remark  too, 
that,  as  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  have  the  belief  of  the  similarity  of  the  future 
to  the  past,  simple  as  this  belief  may  seem  to  be, 
without  having  at  the  same  time  the  conceptions  of 
cause,  effect,  power ;  so,  in  the  case  of  moral  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
have  these  feelings,  however  simple  they  may  at  first 
appear,  without  the  conception  of  duty,  obligation, 
virtue,  merit,  which  are  involved  in  the  distinctive 
moral  feeling,  but  do  not  produce  it, — as  our  notions  of 
power,  cause,  effect,  are  involved  in  our  belief  of  tte 
similarity  of  the  future  to  the  past,  but  are  not 
notions  which  previously  existed,  and  produced  the 
belief;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  these  notions 
are  not  involved  in  the  feeling,  which  is  simple,  but 
are  rather  references  made  of  this  one  simple  feeling 
to  different  objects. 

When  I  eay,  however,  that  it  is  vain  to  inquire 
why  we  feel  the  obligation  to  perform  certain  actions^ 
1  must  be  understood  as  speaking  only  of  inquiries 
into  the  nature  of  the  mind  itself.  Beyond  it  we  may 
still  inquire,  and  discover  what  we  wish  to  find,  not 
in  our  own  nature,  but  in  the  nature  of  that  Supreme 
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BcDevolence  which  formed  us.  We  do  not  see,  indeed, 
in  the  nature  uf  the  miud  itself,  any  reason  that  the 
present  should  be  considered  hy  ua  aa  representative 
of  the  future.  We  know,  however,  that  if  man  had 
not  been  so  formed  aa  to  believe  the  future  train  of 
physical  events  to  resemble  the  past,  it  would  haTS 
been  impossible  for  him  to  exist,  because  he  could 
not  have  provided  what  was  necessary  for  preserving 
bis  existence,  nor  avoided  the  dangers  which  would 
then,  as  now,  have  hung  over  him  at  every  step ;  and 
knowing  the  necessity  of  this  belief  to  our  very  exis- 
tence, we  cannot  think  of  him  who  formed  us  to  exist, 
without  discovering,  in  his  provident  goorlness,  the 
reason  of  the  belief  itself.  But  if  the  existence  of 
man  would  have  been  brief  and  precarious,  without 
this  faith  in  the  similarity  of  the  future,  it  would  not 
have  been  so  ^Tetched  as  if  the  mind  had  not  been 
rendered  susceptible  of  the  feeling,?  which  we  have 
now  been  considering,  the  feelings  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation,  and  the  notions  and  affections  that 
originate  in  these.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  picture  to 
you  this  wretchedness — tlio  wretchedness  of  a  world 
in  which  such  feelings  were  not  a  part  of  the  mental 
constitution — a  world  without  virtue,  without  love  of 
man  or  love  of  God  ;  iu  which,  wherever  a  human 
being  mot  a  human  being,  he  met  him  as  a  robber  or 
a  murderer,  living  only  to  fear  and  to  destroy,  and 
dying,  to  leave  on  the  earth  a  carcass  still  less  loath- 
some in  all  its  loathsomeness  than  the  living  form 
which  had  been  animated  but  with  guilt.  Onr  only 
comfort  in  considering  such  a  dreadful  society  is,  that 
it  could  not  long  subsist,  and  that  the  earth  must  soon 
have  been  freed  from  the  misery  which  disgraced  it. 

Wc  know,  then,  in  this  sense,  why  our  miud  has 
been  so  constituted  as  to  have  these  emotions;  and 
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our  inquiry  loads  us,  as  all  other  iDquiries  ultimately 
lead  us,  to  the  provident  goodnoaa  of  him  by  whom 
we  were  made.  God,  the  author  of  all  our  enjoy- 
ments, has  willed  us  to  he  moral  beings,  for  he  could 
not  will  us  to  be  liappy,  iu  tlie  noblest  sense  of  tliat 
term,  without  rendering  us  capable  of  practising  and 
admiring  virtue. 


LECTURE  LXXIV. 

An  Action,  in  Morals,  i»  nothing  hut  the  Agent  acting. — ApjM' 
rent  Exception*  to  this  Doctrine, — Sophitfty  of  thote  ic/mm* 
tend  that  Moral  Di^tincfiojis  «»*b  Accidental. — Miflaltt  ^ 
Sounder  Mijrulitts  that  hate  given  tome  Countenance  lo  (Ail 
Sophistrg. —  Virtm  and  Vice  ntert  Ahiractimu. — The  JtfW 
tometimet  i«  incapable  of  perceimig  Moral  Dintinctioat,  », 
1.  When  under  the  injiuence  ft/  Jixtreme  £*at»ioTi. — 2.  I^ 
Cojnphxity  of  Actions  may  7nidead  la  in  our  Eetiinate  ofOfd 
and  Eeil.  —  U.  Associalicti  mag  also  mislead  ut. 

The  object  of  my  last  Lecture,  Gentlemen,  wag  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  source  o( 
our   notions  of  moral   excellence  and    moral   delin- 
quency, the  primary  moral  notions  to  which,  as  U»i 
directors  of  conduct,  every  ethical  inquiry  must  relate. 

In  this  elucidation  of  a  subject,  the  most  interesting] 
of  all  the  subjects  which  can  come  under  our  review^, 
since  it  comprehends  all  that  is  admired  and  loved  br 
us  in  man,  and  all  tliiit  is  loved  by  us  and  adored  in 
God,  I  endeavoured  to  free  the  inquiry,  as  much  oi 
possible,  from  every  thing  which  might  encumber  it, 
particularly  to  explain  to  you  the  real   meaning  uf| 
some    distijictions,   whicli,    as    coinuioiily    misnnder- 
stood,  have  led  to  much  superfluous  disputation  tm 
the  theorj'  of  virtue,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  Uw 
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inconsistencies  and  confusion  which  they  seem  to 
involve,  have  had  the  still  more  unfortunate  eflfect  of 
leading  some  minds  to  disbelief  or  doubt  of  the  essen- 
tial distinctions  of  morality  itself. 

The  most  important  of  these  misconceptions  relate 
to  our  notions  of  virtue,  obligation,  merit ;  for  the 
origin  of  which,  writers  on  ethics  are  accustomed  to 
have  recourse  to  different  feelings,  and  different  sources 
of  feeling,  but  which,  T  endeavoured  to  show  you,  have 
all  their  origin  in  one  emotion,  or  vivid  sentiment  of 
the  mind,  that  vivid  sentiment  which  is  the  immediate 
result  of  the  contemplation  of  certain  actions,  and  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  moral  approbation.  An 
action,  though  we  often  speak  of  it  abstractly,  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  thing  which  exists  independently 
of  the  agent.  It  is  some  agent,  therefore,  real  or  sup- 
posed, whom  we  contemplate  when  this  sentiment  of 
approbation  in  any  case  arises;  an  agent  placed,  or 
imagined  to  be  placed,  in  certain  circumstances,  having 
certain  views,  willing  and  producing  certain  effects  of 
benefit  or  injury.  What  the  agent  is,  as  an  object  of 
our  approbation  or  disapprobation,  that  his  action  is ; 
for  his  action  is  himself  acting.  We  say,  indeed,  in 
aome  cases,  that  an  action  is  wrong,  without  any  loss 
of  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  agent  in  the  peculiar  cir- 
enmstances  in  which  he  may  have  been  placed ;  that 
it  is  absolutely  wrong,  relatively  right ;  but  in  this 
case  the  action  of  which  we  speak  as  right  and  wrong 
in  different  circumstances,  is  truly,  as  I  showed  you, 
in  these  different  circumstances,  a  different  action ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  consider  a  different  agent,  acting 
with  different  views ;  in  which  case  it  is  as  absurd  to 
term  the  moral  action — that  which  excites  our  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation — the  same,  as  it  would  be  to 
term  a  virtuous  sovereign  and  his  tyrannical  successor 


tlie  same,  because  they  have  both  beeu  seated  on  tbe  _ 
fiiime  throne,  and  worn  the  same  robes  and  diadem.  | 
One  individual  putting  another  individual  to  death, 
excites  in  us  abhorrence,  if  we  think  of  the  murderer 
and  the  murdered  as  friends,  or  even  as  indifferent 
strangers.  But  we  say,  that  the  same  action  of  put- 
ting to  death  implies  relatively  nothing  immoral,  if  the 
individual  slain  were  a  robber  entering  our  dwellinc 
at  midnight,  or  an  enemy  invading  our  couutr}'.  It 
surely,  however,  requires  do  very  subtile  discernment 
to  perceive,  that  the  murderer  of  the  friend,  and  the 
destroyer  of  the  foe,  being  agents,  acting  with  ditFerent 
views,  in  different  circumstances,  their  actions,  wliich 
are  only  brief  expressions  of  themselves,  as  acting  in 
different  circumstances,  are  truly  different ;  and,  being 
different,  may  of  course  be  supposed  to  excite  different 
feelings  in  him  who  considers  them,  without  any  ano- 
maly of  moral  judgment.  The  same  action  in  its  only 
true  sense  of  sameness, — that  is  to  say,  the  same  frame 
of  mind  in  circumstances  preciatly  similar, — cannot 
tluii  be  relatively  right  and  absolutely  wrong,  as  if  the 
moral  distinction  were  loose  and  arbitrary.  If  it  U 
relatively  right,  it  is  absolutely  right ;  and  what  we 
call  the  absolute  action  that  is  wrong  is  a  different 
action  ;  an  action  as  different  from  that  winch  we 
term  relativLdy  right,  as  a  raorass  is  different  from 
a  green  meadow,  which  are  both  plains ;  or  a  clear 
rivulet  from  a  ronddy  canal,  which  are  both  streami. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  morass,  though  relatively  aglv. 
is,  with  all  its  relative  ugliness,  absolutely  beautiful, 
because  it  would  be  beautiful  in  other  circumstancea, 
if  drained,  and  covered  with  verdure,  and  blooming 
with  the  wild-Howers  of  summer,  and  still  gayer  wth 
the  happy  faces  of  little  groups^  that  may  perha{)S  he 
frolicking  in  delight,  where  before  all  was  stillness  and 
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desolation.  Such  a  meadow  h  indeed  beautiful;  but 
to  our  senses^  that  ju)iy;e  ouly  of  what  \B  before  tbem, 
not  of  what  the  immediate  object  might  have  been,  or 
might  atili  be  in  other  circumstances,  such  a  meadow 
is  not  a  morass;  and  as  little,  or  rather  far  less,  is  the 
slaughter  of  half  an  army  of  invaders,  in  one  of  those 
awful  fields  on  which  the  liberty  or  slavery  of  a  people 
waits  on  the  triumph  of  a  single  hour,  to  be  classed 
in  the  same  list  of  actions  with  the  murder  of  the 
innocent  and  the  helpless,  though  with  complete  simi- 
larity of  result  in  the  death  of  others.  If  the  effect 
one  coiUd  be  said  to  constitute  the  moral  action, 
both  terminate  equally  in  the  destruction  of  human 
life,  and  both  imply  the  intention  of  destroying. 

An  action,  then,  as  capable  of  being  considered  by 
Bs,  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  which  may  have  various 
relations  to  raiious  agents,  but  is  only  another  name 
for  some  agent  of  whom  we  think,  real  or  supposed ; 
and  whatever  emotion  an  action  excites,  is  therefore 
necessarily  some  feeling  for  an  agent.  The  virtue  of 
an  action  is  the  virtue  of  the  agent  —  his  merit,  his 
conformity  to  duty  or  moral  obligation.  There  is,  in 
short,  an  ap provableness,  wliich  is  felt  on  consideriug 
certain  actions ;  and  our  reference  of  this  ^-ivid  senti- 
ment to  the  action  that  excites  it,  is  all  which  ia 
meant  by  any  of  those  terms.  We  are  not  to  make 
separate  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  that  princijde  of 
the  mind  by  which  we  discover  the  rectitude  of  an 
action,  and  then  into  the  nature  of  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  perform  it,  and  then  into  the  merit  of  the 
agent;  but  we  have  one  feeling  excited  in  us  by  the 
agent  acting  in  a  certain  manner;  which  is  virtue, 
moral  obligation,  merit,  according  as  the  same  action 
is  considered  in  point  of  time,  wlien  it  is  the  subject, 
b?fore    pL-rformance,  of   deliberation   and   choice^  of 
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actual  performance  wlien  chosen,  or  of  raemory  when 
already  performed.  It  is  all  which  we  uiean  by  moral 
obligation,  when  wc  think  of  the  agent  as  feeling  pre- 
viously to  his  action,  that  if  he  were  not  to  perform 
the  action,  he  would  have  to  look  on  himself  with  dis- 
gust, and  with  the  certainty  that  others  would  look 
on  him  with  abhorrence.  It  is  all  which  we  mean  by 
the  virtue  of  the  agent,  when  we  consider  him  acting 
in  conformity  with  this  view.  It  is  merit  when  we 
consider  him  to  have  acted  in  this  way ;  the  tenii 
which  we  use  varjnng,  you  perceive,  in  all  these  caseSr 
as  the  action  is  regarded  by  us  as  present,  past,  or 
future,  and  the  moral  sentiment  in  all  alike,  bein^r 
only  that  one  simple  vivid  feeliug,  which  rises  imme- 
diately on  the  contemplation  of  the  action. 

The  appro vablen ess  of  an  action,  then,  to  use  a  bar- 
barous but  expressive  word,  is  at  once  all  these 
qualities;  and  the  appro vablen ess  is  merely  the  illa- 
tion which  certain  actions  bear  to  certain  feelings  that 
arise  in  our  mind  on  the  contemplation  of  these 
actions;  feelings  tbat  arise  to  our  feeble  heart  with 
instant  warning  or  direction,  as  if  they  were  the  voice 
of  some  guardian  power  within  ns,  that  in  the  virtues 
of  others  points  out  what  is  worthy  of  our  imitation, 
in  their  vices  what  we  cannot  imitate  without  beiiij; 
unworthy  of  the  glorions  endowments  of  which  we 
are  conscious ;  and  unworthy,  too,  of  the  love  of  him 
who,  though  known  to  us  by  his  power,  is  known  U) 
us  still  more  aa  the  Highest  Goodness,  and  who,  in 
all  the  infinite  gifts  which  lie  has  lavished  on  us,  has 
conferred  on  ua  no  blessing  so  inestimable  as  tlic 
capacity  which  we  enjoy  of  knowing  and  loving  what 
is  good.  To  say  that  an  action  excites  in  us  this 
feeliug,  and  to  say  tliat  it  appears  to  us  right,  or 
virtuous,  01  conformable  to  duty,  are  to  say  jtrecist'h 
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the  same  thing ;  and  an  action  which  does  not  excite 
in  us  this  feeling,  cannot  appear  to  us  right,  virtuous, 
conformable  to  duty,  any  more  than  an  object  can  be 
counted  by  us  brilliant,  which  uniformly  appears  to 
us  obscure,  or  obscure  which  appears  to  us  uniformly 
brilliant.  To  this  ultimate  fact  in  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  the  principal,  or  original  tendency  of 
the  mind,  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  we  are 
susceptible  of  moral  emotions,  we  must  always  come 
in  estimating  virtue,  whatever  analysis  we  may  make 
or  may  think  that  we  have  made.  It  is  in  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  like  the  kindred  emotion  of  beauty. 
Our  feeling  of  beauty  is  not  the  mere  perception  of 
forms  and  colours,  or  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of  cer- 
tain combinations  of  forms ;  it  is  an  emotion  arising 
from  these,  indeed,  but  distinct  from  them.  Our  feel- 
ing of  moral  excellence,  in  like  manner,  is  not  the 
mere  perception  of  different  actions,  or  the  discovery 
of  the  physical  good  which  these  may  produce ;  it  is 
an  emotion  of  a  very  different  kind,  a  light  within  our 
breast,  from  which,  as  from  the  very  effulgence  of  the 
purest  of  all  truths. 

Is  human  fortune  gladden'd  with  tho  rays 

Of  Virtue,  with  the  moral  colours  thrown 

On  every  walk  of  this  our  social  scene ; 

Adorning  for  the  eye  of  gods  and  men 

The  passions,  actions,  habitudes  of  life, 

And  rendering  earth,  like  heaven,  a  sacred  place, 

Where  love  and  praise  may  take  delight  to  dwell.' 

That  we  do  feel  this  approbation  of  certain  actions, 
and  disapprobation  of  certain  other  actions,  no  one 
denies.  But  the  feeling  is,  by  many  sophistical  moral- 
ists, ascribed  wholly  to  circumstances  that  are  acci- 

^  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  second  form  of  the  poem,  Book  II. 
v.  151-157. 
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dental,  without  any  greater  original  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  feel»  iu  diflereat  circumstances  of  liuuian  actiou, 
one  or  other  of  these  emotions.  If  man  could  be  bom 
with  every  faculty  in  its  highest  excellence,  capable  of 
distinguishing  all  the  remote  as  well  as  all  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  actions,  but  free  from  the  pre- 
judices of  education,  he  would,  they  suppose,  look 
with  equal  moi-al  love,  or  rather,  with  uniform  aud 
equal  indifference  of  regard,  on  him  who  has  plunged 
a  daf;;ger  in  the  breast  of  his  benefactor,  and  on  him 
who  has  risked  his  own  life  for  the  preservation  of  his 
enemy.  There  are  philosophers,  and  philosophers  too 
who  consider  themselves  peculiarly  worthy  of  tliat 
name,  from  the  nicety  of  their  analysis  of  all  that  is 
complex  in  action,  who  can  look  on  the  millions  of 
millions  of  mankind,  in  every  climate  and  age,  mingUng 
togetlaer  in  a  society  that  subsists  only  by  the  con- 
tinued belief  of  the  moral  duties  of  all  to  all,  who  can 
mark  everywhere  sacrifices  made  by  the  generons,  to  \ 
the  happiness  of  those  whom  they  love,  and  everywhere 
an  admiration  of  such  sacrifices, — not  the  voices  of  the 
timid  and  the  ignorant  only  mingling  in  the  praise, 
but  warriors,  statesmen,  poets,  philosophers,  bearing 
with  the  peasant  and  the  child  their  united  testimonies 
to  the  great  truth,  that  man  is  virtuous  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  man  :  there  are  minds  which  can  soe  > 
and  hear  all  this,  and  which  can  turn  away,  to  seek  in-f 
some  savage  island,  a  few  indistinct  murmurs  that  may 
seem  to  be  discordant  with  the  whole  great  harmony 
of  mankind  I  _ 

When  an  inquirer  of  this  class,  after  perusing  every  f 
nan-ative  of  every  nation  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
with  a  faith  for  all  that  is  monstrous  in  morality,  as 
ready   as  bis  disbelief  of   prodigies   iu   physics  less 
marvellous,  which  the  same  voyagers  and  travellen 
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relate,  has  collected  his  little  stock  of  facts,  or  of 
reports  which  are  to  hira  as  facts,  ho  comes  forward 
in  the  contideuce  of  overthrowing  with  these  the  whole 
system  of  pablic  morals,  as  far  as  that  system  is  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  auy  original  moral  ditforeuce 
of  actions.  He  finds,  indeed,  everywhere  else  parricide 
looked  upon  with  abhorrence ;  but  he  can  prove  thig 
to  be  wholly  accidental,  because  he  has  found,  on  some 
dismal  coast,  some  migerable  tribe  hi  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  put  the  aged  to  death  when  very  iutirni, 
and  in  which  the  son  is  the  person  who  takes  upon 
him  this  office.  For  almost  every  virtue  which  the 
world  acknowledges  as  indicated  to  us  by  the  very 
constitution  of  our  social  nature,  he  baii,  in  like  manner, 
some  little  fact  which  proves  the  world  to  be  in  an 
error.  Some  of  these  he  finds  even  in  the  usa^s  of 
civilized  life.  What  is  right  on  ono  side  of  a  mountain 
is  wrong  on  the  opposite  side  of  it;  uud  a  rivor  ia 
sometimes  the  boundary  of  a  virtue  as  much  aa  of  an 
empire.  '*  How,  then,  can  there  be  any  fixed  principles 
of  morality,"  he  says,  "  when  morality  itself  seems  to 
be  incessantly  fluctuating? " 

Morality  is  incessantly  fluctuating ;  or  rather,  a©- 
cording  to  this  system,  there  is  no  morality,  at  least 
no  natural  tendency  to  the  distinction  of  actions  iis 
moral  or  immoral,  and  we  have  only  a  few  casual  pre- 
judices which  we  have  chosen  to  call  virtues:  prejudices 
which  a  slight  difference  of  circumstance  might  have 
reversed,  making  the  lover  of  mankiuil  odious  to  us, 
and  giving  all  our  regard  to  the  robber  and  the  murderer. 
We  prefer,  indeed,  at  present,  Aurelius  to  Caligula; 
but  a  single  prejudice  more  or  lees,  or  at  least  a  few 
prejudices  additional,  might  have  made  Caligula  the 
object  of  universal  love,  to  wliich  bis  character  is  in 
itself  as  well  entitled  aa  the  character  of  that  philoso- 
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phic  emperor,  who  was  as  much  an  honour  to  philoso- 
phy aa  to  the  imperial  purple.  AnJ  in  what  world  is 
this  said  ?  In  a  world  in  which  Caligula  has  nerer 
had  a  single  admirer,  in  all  the  multitudes  to  whom 
his  history  has  become  known :  a  world  in  which,  if 
we  were  to  consider  the  innumerahle  actions  that  are 
performed  in  it  in  any  one  instant,  we  should  be  wearied 
with  counting  those  which  furnish  evidence  of  the  tnith 
of  moral  distinctions,  by  tlie  complacency  of  virtue  or 
tiie  remorse  of  vice,  and  the  general  admiration,  or 
disgust  and  abhorrence,  with  which  the  virtue,  when 
known  to  others,  is  loved,  and  the  vice  detested,  long 
before  we  should  be  aljle  to  discover  a  single  action 
that,  in  the  contrariety  of  general  sentiment  with 
respect  to  it,  might  furnish  even  one  feeble  exception. 

Some  apparent  exceptions,  however,  it  must  stUl  be 
allowed,  the  moral  scene  does  truly  exhibit.  But  are 
they,  indeed,  proofs  of  the  absolute  original  indifference 
of  all  actions  to  our  regard  1  Or  do  they  not  merely 
seem  to  be  exceptions,  because  we  have  not  made  dia- 
tinctions  and  limitations  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  ? 

It  often  happens  that,  by  contending  for  too  raucb 
in  a  controversy,  we  fail  to  establish  truths  that 
appear  doubtful,  only  because  they  are  mingled  with 
doubtful  or  false  propositions,  for  which  we  contend 
aa  strenuously  as  for  the  true.  This,  I  think,  had 
taken  place,  in  some  degree,  in  the  great  controversy 
aa  to  morals.  In  our  zeal  for  the  absolute  immuta< 
bility  of  moral  distinctions,  we  have  made  the  arga- 
ment  for  original  tendencies  to  moral  feeling  appear 
less  strong  by  extending  it  too  far;  and  facts,  there- 
fore, have  seemed  to  be  exception.?  whicli  could  not 
have  seemed  to  be  so.  if  we  had  been  a  little  more 
moderate  in  our  universal  affirmation. 
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Let  US  consider,  then,  what  the  species  of  accor- 
dance is  for  which  we  may  safely  contend. 

That  virtue  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  only  a  general 
name  for  certain  actions,  which  agree  in  exciting, 
when  contemplated,  a  certain  emotion  of  the  mind,  I 
trust  I  have  already  sufficiently  shown.  There  is  no 
virtue,  no  vice,  but  there  are  virtuous  agents,  vicious 
agents ;  that  is  to  say,  persons  whose  actions  we 
cannot  contemplate  without  a  certain  instant  emotion ; 
and  what  we  term  the  law  of  nature,  in  its  relation 
to  certain  actions,  is  nothing  more  than  the  general 
agreement  of  this  sentiment  in  relation  to  those 
actions.  In  thinking  of  virtue,  therefore,  it  is  evident 
that  we  are  not  to  look  for  any  thing  self-existing, 
like  the  universal  essences  of  the  schools,  and  eternal 
like  the  Platonic  ideas ;  but  a  felt  relation,  and  no- 
thing more.  We  are  to  consider  only  agents,  and 
the  emotions  which  these  agents  excite ;  and  all  which 
we  mean  by  the  moral  differences  of  actions,  is 
their  tendency  to  excite  one  emotion  rather  than 
another. 

Virtue,  then,  being  a  term  expressive  only  of  the 
relation  of  certain  actions,  as  contemplated,  to  certain 
emotions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  contemplate  them, 
cannot,  it  is  evident,  have  any  universality  beyond 
that  of  the  minds  in  which  these  emotions  arise.  We 
speak  always,  therefore,  relatively  to  the  constitution 
of  our  minds,  not  to  what  we  might  have  been  consti- 
tnted  to  admire  if  we  had  been  created  by  a  different 
being,  but  to  what  we  are  constituted  to  admire, 
and  what,  in  our  present  circumstances,  approving  or 
disapproving  with  instant  love  or  abhorrence,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  not  to  believe  to  bo,  in  like  manner, 
the  objects  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  to  him 
who  has  endowed  us  with  feelings  so  admirably  accor- 


dant  with  all  those  gracious  purposes  which  we  dis- 
cover ill  the  economy  of  nature. 

Virtue,  however,  is  still,  in  strictness  of  philosopliic 
precision,  a  term  expressive  only  of  the  relation  of 
certain  emotions  of  our  raind  to  certain  actions  that 
are  contemplated  by  us :  its  universality  is  co-extcn- 
sive  with  the  minds  in  which  the  emotions  arise;  and 
this  is  all  which  we  can  mean  by  the  essential  dis- 
tinctions of  morality,  even  though  all  mankind  were 
supposed  by  us,  at  every  moment,  to  feel  precisely  the 
same  emotions  on  contemplating  the  same  actions. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  all  mankind  do 
not  feel  at  every  moment  precisely  the  same  emotions 
on  contemplating  actions  that  are  precisely  the  same; 
and  it  is  necessaxy,  therefore,  to  make  some  limita- 
tions even  of  this  relative  miiversality. 

In  the  first  j)lace,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  moments  in  which  the  mind  is  wholly  incapable 
of  perceiving  moral  differences ;  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  emotions  that  constitute  the  feeling  of  these  moral 
differences  do  not  arise.  Such  are  all  the  moments 
of  very  violent  passion.  When  the  impetuosity  of 
the  passion  is  abated,  indeed,  we  perceive  that  we 
have  done  what  we  now  look  upon  with  horror,  bat 
when  our  passion  was  most  violent,  we  were  tridy 
blinded  by  it,  or  at  least  saw  only  what  it  permitted  ua 
to  see.  The  moral  emotion  lias  not  arisen,  because  the 
whole  soul  was  occupied  with  a  different  species  of  feel- 
ing. The  moral  distinctions,  however,  or  general  ten- 
dencies of  actions  to  excite  this  emotion,  are  not  on  this 
account  loss  ct'rtain  ;  or  we  must  say.  that  the  trtitbfl 
of  arithmetic,  and  all  other  truths,  are  uncertain,  since 
the  mind,  in  a  state  of  passion,  would  he  equally 
incapable  of  diatinguisliiiig  these.  He  who  has  liTed 
for  years  in  the  hope  of  revenge,  and  who  ha.s  at  length 
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laid  his  foe  at  his  feet,  mav,  indeeil,  while  he  [mils 
ont  bis  dagger  from  the  heart  that  is  qQirering  beneath 
it,  be  incapable  of  feeling  tbe  crime  which  he  has 
committed ;  but  would  be  at  that  moment  be  abler  to 
tell  the  square  of  four,  or  the  cube  of  two  ?  AH  in 
bis  mind,  at  that  moment,  is  one  wild  state  of  agita- 
tion, which  allows  nothing  to  be  felt  but  the  agitation 
iUelf. 

"  While  the  human  heart  is  thus  i^tated,"  it  baa 
been  said,  "by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  a  thousand  pas- 
^ons,  that  gometimee  unite  and  sometimes  oppose 
each  other,  to  engrave  laws  on  it,  is  to  engrave  them 
not  on  sand,  but  on  a  wave  that  is  never  at  rest. 
What  eyes  are  piercing  enough  to  read  the  sacred 
characters?" 

"  A'ain  declamation !"  answers  tbe  writer  from  whom 
I  quote.  ••  If  we  do  not  read  the  characters,  it  is  not 
because  our  sight  is  too  weak  to  discern  them,  it  is 
because  we  do  not  fix  our  eyes  on  them;  or  if  they 
be  indistinguishable,  it  is  only  for  a  moment." 

"  The  heart  of  mau,"  he  continues,  "  may  be  con- 
sidered, aDegorically,  as  an  island  almost  level  with 
the  water  which  bathes  it.  On  the  pure  white  marble 
of  the  island  are  engraved  tbe  holy  precepts  of  the 
law  of  nature.  Near  these  characters  is  one  who 
bends  his  eyes  respectfully  on  the  inscription,  and 
reads  it  aloud.  He  is  the  lover  of  Virtue,  the  Genius 
of  the  island.  The  water  around  is  in  continual  agi- 
tation. The  slightest  zephyr  raises  it  into  billows. 
It  then  covers  the  inscription.  We  no  longer  see 
the  characters.  We  no  longer  bear  the  Genius  read. 
But  the  calm  soon  rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  storm. 
The  island  reappears  white  as  before,  and  the  Gemus 
resumes  his  employment." 

That  passion  has  a  momentary  influence  in  blinding 
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US  to  moral  distinctions,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
an  influence  to  prevent  the  rise  of  certain  emotions, 
tliat.  but  for  the  stronger  feeling  of  the  passion  itself, 
would  arige,  may  then  he  admitted ;  but  the  influence 
is  momcnta:-y,  or  little  more  than  momentary,  and  ex- 
tends, as  we  have  seen,  even  to  those  trutlia  which  are 
commonly  considered  as  best  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  miiversal.  The  moral  truths,  it  must  be  allowed — 
if  I  may  apply  the  name  of  truths  to  tlie  felt  moral 
difterences  of  actions — are,  to  tlie  impassioned  mind, 
as  little  universal  as  the  trutiis  of  geometry. 

Another  still  more  important  limitation  of  the  uni- 
versality for  which  we  contend,  relates  to  actions  whicli 
are  so  complex  as  to  have  various  opposite  results  of 
good  and  evil,  or  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  the 
consequences.  Au  action,  when  it  is  the  object  of  onr 
moral  approbation  or  disapprobation,  is,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  agent  himself  acting  with  certain 
views  These  views,  that  is  to  say  the  iutentious  of 
the  agent,  are  necessary  to  be  taken  into  account  or, 
rather,  arc  the  great  moral  circumstances  to  be  con- 
siderwl ;  and  the  intention  is  not  visible  to  us  like  the 
external  changes  produced  by  it,  but  is,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  inferred  from  tlie  apjtarent  results.  When  these 
results,  therefore,  are  too  obscure  or  too  complicated 
to  furnish  clear  and  immediate  evidence  of  the  inten- 
tion, we  may  pause  in  estimating  actions  which  we 
should  not  fail  to  have  approved  instantly,  or  disijn 
proved  Instantlj.  if  wo  had  known  the  intention  of  the 
agent,  or  could  have  inferred  it  more  easily  from  a 
simpler  result ;  or  by  fixing  our  attention  chiefly  on 
one  part  of  the  complex  result,  that  was  perhaps  not 
the  part  which  the  agent  had  in  view,  we  may  condemn 
what  was  praiseworthy,  or  applaud  what  deserved  our 
condemnation.     If  the  same  individual  may  thus  have 
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different  moral  sentiments,  according  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  complex  result  on  which  his  attention 
may  have  been  fixed,  it  is  surely  not  wonderful  that 
different  individuals,  in  regarding  the  same  action, 
should  sometimes  approve  in  like  manner,  and  disap- 
prove variously,  not  because  the  principle  of  moral 
emotion,  as  an  original  tendency  of  the  mind,  is  abso- 
lutely capricious,  but  because  the  action  considered, 
though  apparently  the  same,  is  really  different  as  an 
object  of  conception  in  different  minds,  according  to 
the  parts  of  the  mixed  result  which  attract  the  chief 
attention. 

Such  partial  views,  it  is  evident,  may  become  the 
views  of  a  whole  nation,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  nation  may  be  placed  as  to  other 
nations,  or  from  peculiarity  of  general  institutions. 
The  legal  permission  of  theft  in  Sparta,  for  example, 
may  seem  to  ns,  with  our  pacific  habits,  and  security 
of  police,  an  exception  to  that  moral  principle  of  dis- 
approbation for  which  I  contend.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  theft,  as  mere  theft, — or,  in  other  words, 
as  a  mere  production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  evil  by 
one  individual  to  another  individual, — if  it  never  had 
been  considered  in  relation  to  any  political  object, 
would  in  Sparta  also  have  excited  disapprobation  as 
with  us.  As  a  mode  of  inuring  to  habits  of  vigilance 
a  warlike  people,  however,  it  might  be  considered  in 
a  very  different  light ;  the  evil  of  the  loss  of  property, 
though  in  itself  an  evil  to  the  individual,  even  in  a 
country  in  which  differences  of  property  were  so  slight, 
being  nothing  in  this  estimate  when  compared  with  the 
more  important  national  accession  of  military  virtue ; 
and,  indeed,  the  reason  of  the  permission  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  marked,  in  the  limitation  of  the  impunity 
to  cases  in  which  the  aggressor  escaped  detection  at 
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the  time.  The  law  of  nature,  the  law  written  in  the 
heart  of  man,  then  came  again  into  all  its  authority; 
or  rather,  the  law  of  nature  had  not  ceased  to  ha^e 
authority,  oven  in  those  permissions  which  seemed  to 
be  directly  opposed  to  it ;  the  great  object,  even  of 
those  anomalous  permissions,  being  the  happiness  of 
the  state,  the  pursuit  of  which  nature  points  out  to 
our  approbation  in  the  same  manner,  tliough  not  with 
such  vivid  feelings,  as  slie  points  out  to  us  for  appro- 
bation the  endeavour  to  render  more  happy  the  indi- 
viduals around  ua.  It  would  be  a  very  interesting 
inquiry  to  coneider,  in  this  way,  all  those  instances 
which  have  been  adduced  as  exceptions  to  natural  law. 
and  to  detect  the  circumstances  of  real  or  supposed 
good  accompanying  the  evil  permitted,  for  which  tLe 
e^il  itself  might  in  many  eases  seem  to  have  been 
permitted;  or  which,  at  least,  lessened  so  much  the 
result  of  evil,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  considered  it 
in  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  age  and  country, 
that  a  very  slight  temptation  might  overcome  the  dis- 
approbation of  it, — as  we  find  at  present  in  our  civilized 
society,  many  evils  tolerated,  not  because  they  are 
not  considered  to  be  evil,  but  because  the  evil  seems  so 
slight  as  not  to  imply  any  gross  disregard  of  morality. 
Tliis  minute  analysis  of  the  instances  alleged,  however, 
thougli  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  discover  in  every 
case  some  form  of  good,  which,  in  the  mixed  result 
of  good  and  evil,  was  present  to  the  approver*s  mind, 
my  limits  will  not  allow  me  to  extend ;  but  there  is 
one  general  remark  which  may  in  some  measure  supply 
the  place  of  more  minute  discussion,  since  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  convert  these  very  instaJicea  into 
proofs  of  that  general  accordance  of  moral  sentiment, 
in  disproof  of  which  they  are  adduced. 

When  these  supposed  exceptions  are  tolerated,  why 
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tjs  it  that  they  arc  tolemted  ?     Is  it  on  jiccoimt  of  tie 
benefit  or  of  the  injury  that  co-exist  in  one  complex 
mixture  ?      Is  it  said,  for  example,  hj  the  ancient 
defentlers  of  suicide,  that  it  is  to  be  commended  be- 
cause it  deprives  mankind  of  the  further  aid  of  one 
who  might  still  be  useful  to  society,  or  because  it  will 
give  sorrow  to  every  relation  and  friend,  or  because  it 
is  a  desertion  of  the  charge  which  Heaven  has  asBigned 
^to  us?     It  is  for  reasons  very  different  that  it  is  said 
V  by  them  to  be  allowable ;  because  the  circumstances, 
H  tbey  say,  are  such  as  seem  of  themselves  to  i)oint  out 
that  the  Divine  Being  has  no  longer  occasion  for  our 
service  on  earth,  and  because  our  longer  life  would  be 
only  still  greater  grief  or  disgrace  to  our  friends,  and 
a  burden  rather  than  an  aid  to  society.     When  the 
usages  of  a  country  allow  the  exposure  of  infants,  is 
it  not  still  for  some  reason  of  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, falsely  supposed  to  require  it,  that  the  per- 
mission is  given  ?     Or  is  it  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
depriving  the  iudividcial  infant  of  life,  and  of  adding  a 
few  more  sufferings  to  the  general  sufferings  of  huma- 
nity ?      Where  is  the  land  that  says,  Let  misery  be 
produced  or  increased,  because  it  is  misery  ?     Let  the 
production  of  happiness  to  an  individual  be  avoided, 
because  it  is  happiness?     Then,  indeed,  miglit  the 
distinctions  of  morality  in  the  emotions  which  attend 
the  production  of  good   and  evil,  be  allowed  to  be 
wholly  accidental.      But  if  nature  has  every  where 
jnade  the  production  of  good  desirable  for  itself,  and 
the  production  of  evil  desirable,  when  it  is  desired  and 
approved,  only  because  it  is  accompanied,  or  supposed 
to  be  accompanied,  with  good,  the  very  desire  of  the 
compound  of  good  and  evil,  on  this  account,  is  itself 
a  proof,  not  of  love  of  evil,  but  of  love  of  good.     It  is 
pleasing  thus  to  find  nature  in  the  wildest  excesses  of 
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savage  ignorance,  and  in  thoae  abuses  to  which  tlie 
imperfect  knowledge  even  of  civilized  nations  some- 
times gives  riae,  still  vindicating,  as  it  were,  her  owu  ■ 
excellence, — in  the  midst  of  vice  and  misery  asserting 
still  those  sacred  principles  which  are  the  virtue  and 
the  happiness  of  nations, — principles  of  which  tliat 
very  misery  and  vice  attest  the  power,  whether  in  the  ■ 
errors  of  multitudes  who  have  sought  evil  for  some 
8u|>poscd  good,  or  in  the  guilt  of  individuals,  who,  in 
abandoning  virtue,  still  offer  to  it  an  allegiance  whicli 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  withhold  in  the  homage 
of  their  remorse.  ■ 

It  never  must  be  forgotten,  in  estimating  the  moral  ' 
impression  which  actions  produce,  that  an  action  i*  , 
nothing  in  itself;  that  all  which  we  truly  consider  in  I 
it  is  the  agent  placed  in  certain  circumstances,  feeling 
certain  desires,  willing  certain  changes  ;  and  that  our 
approbation  and  disapprobation  may  therefore  van, 
without  any  fickleness  on  our  part,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  different  views  which  we  form  of  the 
intention  of  tJie  agent.  In  every  complicated  case; 
therefore,  it  is  so  far  from  wonderful  that  different 
individuals  should  judge  differently,  that  it  would  in- 
deed be  truly  wonderful  if  they  should  judge  alike 
since  it  would  imply  a  far  nicer  measurement  than  anv 
of  which  we  aie  capable,  of  the  mixed  good  and  evil 
of  the  complex  results  of  human  action,  and  a  power 
of  discerning  what  is  secretly  passing  in  the  heart, 
which  man  docs  not  possess,  and  which  it  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  suppose  man,  in  any  circumstances,  capable 
of  possessing. 

In  complicated  cases,  then,  we  may  approve  differ- 
ently, because  we  are  in  truth  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing all  the  moral  elements  of  the  action,  and  may  fix 
our  attention  on  some  of  these,  to  the  exclusion  of 
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others.  Our  taste,  in  like  manner,  distinguishes  what 
13  sweet  nhd  what  is  bitter,  when  thc^se  are  simply 
presented  to  us ;  and  there  are  substances  which  are 
no  sooner  put  in  the  little  mouth  of  the  infant  than  he 
seems  to  feel  from  them  pleasure  or  pain.  He  dis- 
tin^iishes  the  sweet  from  the  bitter,  aa  ho  distinguishes 
them  in  after  life.  Who  is  there  who  denies  that 
there  is,  in  the  original  sensibility  of  the  infant,  a  ten- 
dency to  certain  profcrenGcs  of  tliis  kind  ;  that  ther<» 
are  substances  which  are  naturally  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  substances  which  are  naturally  disagreeable,  and 
that  it  requires  no  process  of  education,  no  labour  of 
years,  no  addition  of  jirejudieo  after  prejudice,  to  make 
sugar  an  object  of  desire  to  the  child,  and  wormwood 
of  disgust  ?  Yet  in  the  luxury  of  other  years,  there 
are  culinary  preparations  which  the  taste  of  Bonie 
approves,  while  the  taste  of  othrrs  rejects  thcra ;  and 
in  all  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  pre- 
vailing element,  whether  aeid,  austere,  sweet,  bitter, 
aromatic.  If  the  morals  of  nations  diftered  lialf  aa 
much  as  the  cookery  of  ditferent  nations,  we  might 
allow  some  cause  for  disbelief  of  all  the  natural  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong.  But  what  sceptic  is 
there  who  contends,  from  the  approbation  which  one 
nation  gives  to  a  sauce  or  a  ragout,  which  almost 
sickens  him,  that  the  sweet  does  not  naturally  differ 
from  the  bitter,  as  more  agreeable,  the  aromatic  from 
the  insipid;  and  that,  to  the  infant,  sugar,  worm- 
wood, spice,  are,  as  sources  of  pleasure,  essentially  the 
same? 

We  approve  of  what  we  know,  or  suppose  ourselves 
to  know,  and  we  approve  according  as  we  know  or  sn|»- 
pose,  not  according  to  circumstances  which  truly  exist, 
but  which  exist  unobserved  by  us  and  un3uspected. 
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It  is  not  contended  that  we  come  into  tlie  world  witt 
a  knowledge  of  certain  actions,  •which  we  are  after- 
wards to  approve  or  disapprove,  for  we  enter  into  the   ■ 
world  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  to  happen  in   ^ 
it ;  but  that  we  coine  into  existence  with  certain  sus- 
ceptibilities of  emotion,  in  coiiaequeuce  of  which  it 
will  be  impossible  for  ns,  in  after  life,  hut  for  the 
influence  of  counteracting  circumstances,  momentjiry 
or  permanent,  not  to  be  pleased  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  certain  actions,  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
fully  known  to  us,  and  not  to  have  feelings  of  disgust 
on  the  contemplation  of  certain  other  actions.      I  aw 
astonished,  therefore,  that  Paley,  in  stating  the  objec- 
tion, "  that  if  we  be  prompted  by  nature  to  the  appro-     , 
bation  of  particular  actions^  we  must  have  received  ■ 
also  from  nature  a  distinct  conception  of  the  action 
we  are  thus  prompted  to  approve,  which  we  certainly 
have  not  received,"  should  have  stated  this  as  an     , 
objection,  to  which  "it  is  difficult  to  find  an  answer,"  ■ 
since  there  is  no  objection  to  which  the  answer  is  mort; 
obvious.     There  is  not  a  single  feeling  of  the  mind.   _ 
however  universal,  to  the  existence  of  which  precisely  f 
the  same  objection  might  not  be  opposed.    There  is  do 
part  of  the  world,  for  example,  in  which  the  propor- 
tions of  uumber  and  quantity  are  not  felt  to  be  the 
same.     Four  are  to  twenty  as  twenty  to  a  hundred, 
wherever  those  numbers  are  distinctly  conceived ;  but  ■ 
though  we  come  iuto  the  world  capable  of  feeling  the 
truth  of  this  proportion,  when  the  numbers  themselves 
shall  have  been  previously  conceived  by  us,  no  one  sure- 
ly contends  that  it  is  necessai'y,  for  this  capacity,  that 
we  should  come  into  the  world  with  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  numbers.     The  mind  is,  by  its 
original  constitution,  capable  of  feeling  all  the  sensa- 
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tions  of  colonr,  wlieri  different  varieties  of  light  are 
j>reseuted  to  tlic  eye ;  and  it  has  this  original  consti- 
tution, without  having  the  actual  sensations  which 
are  to  arise  only  in  certain  circumstances  that  are 
necessary  for  producing  them,  and  which  may  never, 
therefore,  be  states  of  the  mind,  if  the  external  oi^.in 
of  vision  be  imperfect.  Even  the  boldest  denier  of 
every  original  distinction  of  vice  and  virtue  must  still 
allow,  that  we  do  at  present  look  with  approbation  on 
certain  actions,  with  disapprobation  on  other  actions; 
and  that,  having  these  feelings,  we  must  by  our  origi- 
nal constitution,  have  been  capable  of  the  feelings; 
so  that,  if  the  mere  capacity  were  to  imply  the  exist- 
ing notions  of  the  actions  that  are  to  bo  approved  or 
disapproved,  he  would  be  obliged,  if  this  objection  bad 
any  weight,  to  allow  that,  on  his  own  principles,  wo 
must  equally  have  innate  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
which  we  have  not,  or  that  we  feel  certain  emotions 
which  we  yet  had  no  capitcity  of  feeling.  But  on  an 
objection  which  appears  to  me  so  very  obviously 
futile,  it  is  idle  to  dwell  so  long. 

We  have  made,  then,  two  limitations  of  that  uni- 
versality and  absolute  unifonuity  of  moral  sentiment 
for  which  some  ethical  writers  have  too  strongly  con- 
tended ;  in  tlie  first  place,  when  the  mind  is,  as  it 
were,  completely  occupied,  or  hurried  away  by  the 
violence  of  extreme  passion ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
when  the  action  which  we  consider  is  not  the  simple 
intentional  production  of  good  as  good,  or  of  evil  as 
evil,  in  certain  definite  circumstances,  but  when  the 
result  that  has  been  willed  is  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil,  which  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  in  which 
the  good  may  occur  to  some  miuds  more  readily,  the 
evil  to  other  minds ;  or  in  different  stages  of  society,  or 
different  circumstances  of  external  or  internal  situa- 


tioii,  the  good  may  be  raore  or  less  important,  and  the 
evil  more  or  less  important,  so  as  to  have  a  higber 
relative  interest  than  it  otherwise  would  have  pos- 
sessed. 

To  these  two  limitations  it  is  necessary  to  add  a 
third,  that  operates  very  powerfully  and  widely  on 
our  moral  estimates, — the  influence  of  the  principle  of 
association.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  because 
man  is  formed  with  the  capacity  of  certain  moral 
emotions,  he  is  therefore  to  be  exempt  from  the  inflo- 
ence  of  every  other  principle  of  bis  constitution.  The 
influence  of  association,  indeed,  does  not  destroy  his 
moi-al  capacity,  but  it  gives  it  new  objects,  or  at  least 
varies  the  objects  in  which  it  is  to  exercise  itself^  by 
suggesting  with  peculiar  vividness  certain  accessorv 
circumstances,  which  may  variously  modify  the  general 
sentiment  that  results  from  the  contemplation  of  par- 
ticular actions. 

One  very  extensive  form  of  the  influence  of  associa- 
tion on  our  moiul  sentiments,  is  that  which  consists 
in  the  application  to  particular  cases  of  feelings  that 
belong  to  a  class.  In  nature  there  are  no  classes: 
there  are  only  particular  actions,  more  or  less  bene- 
ficial or  injurious.  But  we  cannot  consider  these 
particular  actions  lon^^,  without  discovering  in  them, 
as  iu  any  other  number  of  objects  that  may  be  con- 
sidered by  us  at  the  same  time,  certain  relations  of 
analogy  or  resemblance  of  some  sort,  in  consequence 
of  which  we  cla-ss  them  together,  and  form  for  the 
whole  class  one  comprehensive  name.  Such  are  the 
generic  words  justice,  injustice,  malevolence,  bene- 
volence. To  these  generic  words,  which,  if  distin- 
guished from  the  number  of  separate  actions  denoted 
by  them,  are  mere  words,  invented  by  ourselves,  we 
gradually,  from  the  influence   of  association   in  tha 
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foelhigs  that   have  attended  the  particular  cases  to 
which  the  sumo  name  has  been  applied^  attach  one 
mixed  notion,  a  sort  of  compound,  or  modified  whole, 
of  the  various  feelings  which  the  actions  separately 
would  have  excited, — more  vivid,  therefore,  than  what 
would  have  arisen  ou  the  coutemplation  of  some  of 
these  actions, — less  vivid  than  wliat  others  might  have 
excited.     It  is  enough  that  an  action  is  one  of  a  class 
which  we  term  m\just :  we  feel  instantly  not  the  mere 
emotion  which  the  action  of  itself  would  originally 
have  excited,  but  we  feel  also  that   emotion  which 
has  been  associated  with  the  class  of  actions  to  which 
the  particular  action  belongs;  and  though  the  action 
may  be  of  a  kind  which,  if  we  had  formed  no  general 
arrangement,  would  have  excited  but  slight  emotion, 
as  implying  no  very  great  injury  produced  or  intended, 
it  thus  excites  a  far  more  vivid  feeling,  by  borrowing, 
as  it  were,  from  other  analogous  and  more  atrocious 
actions,  that  are  comprehended  under  the  same  general 
term,  the  feeling  which  they  would  originally  have 
excited.     It  is  (|uite  evident,  for  example,  that  in  a 
civilized  country,  in  which  property  is  largely  pos- 
sessed, and  complicated  iu  Its  tenure,  and  as  in  the 
various  modes  in  which   it  may  be  transferred,  the 
infringement  of  property  must  be  an  object  of  peculiar 
importance,  and  what  is  commonly  termed  justice,  iu 
regard  to  it,  be  a  virtue  of  essential  value,  and  injus- 
tice a  crime  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  prepare 
many  checks,  and  which  is  thence  regarded  as  of  no 
slight  delinquency.     The  offence  of  the  transgressor  is 
estimated,  in  such  a  case,  not  by  the  little  evil  which, 
in   any  jjarticular  case,   he  may  intentionally  have 
occasioned  to  another  individual,  but  in  a  great  degi*ee 
also  by  the  amount  of  evil  which  would  arise  in  a 
Bystem  of  society  constituted  as  that  of  the  great 
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nations  of  Europe  ia  constituted,  if  all  men  were  to  k 
equally  regardless  of  the  right  of  property  in  others. 
Wlicn  we  read,  therefore,  of  the  tendency  to  theft,  in 
many  barbarous  islamlers  of  wliom  uavigatoi-s  tell  us, 
and  of  the  very  little  shame  which  they  seemed  to  feel 
on  detection  of  their  petty  larcenies,  we  carry  along 
with  ns  our  own  classes  of  actious,  and  the  emotions 
to  which  our  own  general  rules,  resulting  from  our 
own  complicated  social  state,  have  given  rise.  We 
forget,  that  to  those  who  consider  an  action  simply  as  ■ 
it  is,  the  guilt  of  an  action  is  an  object  that  is  mea^ 
sured  by  the  mere  amount  of  evil  intentionally  pro- 
duced iu  the  particular  case  ;  and  that  the  theft  which 
they  contemplate  is  not,  therefore,  in  its  moral  aspect, 
the  same  otfence  that  is  contemplated  by  ws.  I  need 
not  trace  out,  in  other  cases,  the  influence  of  general 
ndo8,  which  you  must  be  able  to  trace  with  sufficient 
precision  for  yourselves. 

Such,  then,  is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  association 
operates.  But  it  is  not  in  general  rules  alone  that  tlie 
influence  of  the  ;issociating  principle  ia  to  be  traced. 
It  exteuda  in  some  degree  to  all  our  moral  feelings. 
There  is  no  education,  indeed,  which  can  make  tlie 
pure  benevolence  of  others  hateful  to  ns,  nnless  by 
that  very  feeling  of  oiir  own  inferiority  which  implies 
in  envy  itself  our  reverence,  aud  consequently  our 
moral  approbation  of  what  we  hate  ;  no  education 
which  can  make  pure  delibei-ate  malice  in  others  an 
object  of  our  esteem.  But  if  there  be  any  circum- 
stances accompanying  the  benevolence  and  malice, 
which  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  the  one  aud  the 
elevation  of  the  other,  the  influence  of  association  may 
be  excited  powerfully,  in  this  way,  by  fixing  otir 
attention  more  vividly  on  these  slight  accompanying 
circumstance  J.     The  fearlessness  which  often  attends 
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Tice,  may  be  raised  into  an  importance  beyond  its 
merit,  in  savage  ages,  in  which  fearlessness  is  more 
important  for  the  security  of  the  state,  and  in  which 
power  and  glory  seem  to  wait  on  it :  the  yielding 
gentleness  of  benevolence  may,  in  such  circumstances, 
appear  timidity,  or  at  least  a  degree  of  softness  un- 
worthy of  the  perfect  man.  In  like  manner,  when  a 
vice  is  the  vice  of  those  whom  wo  love, — of  a  friend, 
a  brother,  a  parent,^tbe  influence  of  association  may 
lessen  and  overcome  our  moral  disai)probation,  not  by 
rendering  the  vice  in  itself  an  object  of  our  esteem, 
tut  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  us  to  feel  a  vivid 
disapprobation  of  those  whom  we  love,  and  mingling, 
therefore,  some  portion  of  this  very  regard  in  our 
contemplation  of  all  their  actions.  It  is  because  we 
have  the  virtue  of  loving  our  benefactor,  or  friend,  or 
parent,  tliat  we  seera  not  to  feel  in  so  lively  a  manner 
the  nnworthiness  of  that  vice  which  is  partly  lost  to 
our  notice,  in  the  general  emotion  of  our  gratitude. 
But  when  we  strip  away  these  illusions,  or  when  the 
vice  is  pure  intentional  malice,  which  no  circumstance 
of  association  can  embellish,  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  us  to  look  upon  it  with  esteem,  as  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  turn  away  with  loathing  from  him  whose 
whole  existence  seems  to  be  devoted  to  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  to  rejoice,  as  we  look  upon  him,  that 
we  are  not  what  he  is. 


Ite  ipsi  in  vaetrae  penetralia  meutis  et  intua 
IncisfiB  apifjeSj  et  ecript.i  volumina  mentis 
Inspioite,  et  gcuitam  vobiacum  agnoacite  legem, 
Qais  vitiis  adeo  Ktolido  oblectatur  apertlB, 
Ut  quud  agit  velit  ipfli  pati  ?     Memlacift  fallnx, 
Furta  nipax,  furiosum  atrox,  hoinicida  cruentum 
Damnat,  ct  in  nioecbum  glaJioa  Jiatriagit  adulter. 
Ergo  ciiiines  una  in  vita  cum  lege  creatt 
Yeniiiius,  et  Hbribi  gerinitia  (juae  couiita  libris. 
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I  have  made  these  limitations,  because  it  appears 
to  me  that  much  coafusion  on  the  subject  of  morals 
has  arisen  from  inattention  to  these,  and  from  the  too 
great  claims  which  have  sometimes  been  made  by  the 
assertora  of  what  they  have  termed  immutable  morality. 
The  influence  of  temporary  passion, — of  the  compU- 
cation  of  good  with  evil,  and  of  eril  with  good,  in  one 
mixed  resnlt, — and  of  general  or  individual  associa- 
tions, that  mingle  with  these  complex  results  some 
new  elements  of  remembered  pain  or  pleasure,  disHke  1 
or  regard,  it  seema  to  me  absurd  to  attempt  to  deny. 
But.  admitting  these  indisputable  influences,  it  seems 
to  me  equally  unreasouable  not  to  admit  the  existence 
of  that  original  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion  which 
precedes  the  momentary  passiout  and  outlasts  it;  M 
which,  in  admiring  the  complex  result  of  good  and 
evil,  admires  always  some  form  of  good,  and  which  k 
itself  the  source  of  the  chief  delights  or  sorrows  which 
the  associations  of  memory  furnish  as  additional  ele- 
ments in  our  moral  estimate. 


LECTURE  LXXV. 

Relroepect  of  laat  Lecture.^^The  Primary  Distinctions  of  U^ 
rallty  implanted  in  every  Human  Hearty  and  never  compieidy 
enticed. 

GENTLEiMEN,  having  traced,  in  a  former  Lecture, 
our  notions  of  virtue,  obligation,  merit,  to  one  simple 
feeling  of  the  mind, — a  feeling  of  vivid  approval  of 
the  frame  of  mind  of  the  agent,  which  arises  on  the 
contemplation  of  certain  actions,  and  the  capacity  of 
which  is  a«  truly  essential  to  our  mental  constitution, 
as  the  capacity  of  sensation,  memory,  reason,  or  of 
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any  of  the  other  feelings  of  which  our  mind  is  suscep- 
tible, I  considered  iu  my  last  Lecture,  the  arguments 
in  opposition  to  this  principle,  as  au  original  tendency 
of  the  mind,  drawn  from  some  apparent  irregularities 
of  moral  sentiment  in  different  ages  aiid  countries. 

For  determining  the  force  of  such  instances,  however, 
as  objections  to  the  original  distinctions  of  morality, 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  precisely  what  is  meant 
by  tliat  general  accordance  of  moml  sentiment,  which 
the  world  may  be  considered  as  truly  exhibiting.  It 
is  only  by  contendiug  for  more  than  the  precise  truth, 
that,  in  many  instances,  we  furnish  its  opponents  with 
the  little  triumphs  which  seem  to  them  like  perfect 
victory.  We  give  to  the  truth  itself  an  appearance  of 
doubtfulness,  because  we  have  combined  it  with  what 
is  doubtful,  or  perhaps  altogether  false. 


In  the  first  place,  the  language  which  the  assertors 
of  virtue  are  in  the  habit  of  employing,  when  they 
speak  of  the  eternity  and  absolute  immutability  of 
moral  truth,  might  almost  lead  to  the  belief  of  some- 
thing self-existing,  which  could  not  vary  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, nor  be  less  powerful  at  any  moment  than 
at  any  other  moment.  Virtue,  however*  it  is  evident, 
is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  only  a  general  name  for 
certain  actions,  which  excite,  wlien  contemplated  by 
us,  certain  emotions.  It  is  a  felt  relation  to  cei*tain 
emotions,  and  nothing  more,  with  no  other  universality, 
therefore,  than  that  of  the  minds  in  which,  on  the  con- 
templation of  the  same  actions,  the  same  emotions 
arise.  We  speak  always  of  what  our  mind  is  formed 
to  admire  or  hate,  not  of  what  it  might  have  been 
formed  to  estimate  differently ;  and  the  supposed 
immutability,  tiierefore,  baa  regjird  only  to  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  things  under  that  Divine  Being 
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who  lias  formed  oar  social  nature  as  it  is,  and  who, 
ill  thus  forming  it,  may  be  conBidered  as  marking  hU 
own  approbation  of  that  virtue  which  we  love,  and 
Ilia  own  disapprobation  of  that  vice  which  he  has 
rendered  it  impossible  for  us  not  to  view  with  indig- 
nation or  diidgust. 

Such  is  the  moderate  sense  of  the  absolute  immutar 
bility  of  virtue,  for  which  alone  we  can  contend;  u 
sense  in  which  virtue  itself  is  supposed  to  become 
known  to  ns  as  an  object  of  our  thought,  only  in 
consequence  of  certain  emotions  which  it  excites,  and 
with  which  it  is  co-extensive  and  commensurable; 
but,  even  in  this  moderate  sense,  it  was  necessary  to  f 
make  some  limitations  of  the  uniformity  of  sentiment 
supposed  ;  since  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the 
same  actions,  that  is  to  say,  the  same  agents,  in  the 
same  circumstances,  willing  and  producing  the  same 
eifects,  are  not  regarded  by  all  mankind  with  feelings 
precisely  the  same,  nor  even  with  feelings  preciselv 
the  same  by  the  same  individual  in  every  moment  of 
Uh  life. 

The  first  limitation  wltich  I  made  relates  to  the 
moments  in  which  the  mind  is  completely  occupied 
and  absorbed  in  other  feelings;  when,  for  example,  it 
is  under  the  temporary  influence  of  extreme  passion, 
which  incapacitates  the  miml  for  perceiving  moral 
distinctions  as  it  incapacitates  it  for  perceiving  dis- 
tinctions of  every  sort.  Virtue,  though  lost  to  oiir 
perception  for  a  moment,  however,  is  immediately 
perceived  agaui  with  distinct  vision  as  before,  as  soon 
as  the  agitation  subsides.  It  is  like  the  image  of  the 
fiky  on  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  which  vanishes,  indeed, 
while  the  waters  are  ruffled,  but  which  reappears  more 
and  more  distinctly,  as  every  little  wave  sinks  gra* 
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dually  to  rest,  till  the  retuniing  calm  shows  again,  in 
all  its  purity,  the  image  of  that  Heaven  which  has 
never  ceased  to  shine  on  It. 

The  influence  of  passion,  then,  powerful  as  it  un- 
questionably is  in  obstructing  those  peculiar  emotioua 
in  which  our  moral  discernment  consists,  is  limited  to 
the  short  period  during  which  the  passion  rages.  We 
are  then  as  little  capable  of  perceiving  moral  differ- 
ences, as  we  should  be,  in  the  same  circumstances,  of 
distinguishing  the  universal  truths  of  geometry ;  and 
in  both  cases,  from  the  game  law  of  the  mind, — that 
general  law,  by  which  one  very  vivid  feeling  of  any 
sort  lessens  in  proportion  the  vindness  of  any  other 
feeling  that  may  co-exist  with  it,  or,  in  other  cases* 
prevents  the  rise  of  feelings  that  are  not  accordant 
with  the  prevailing  emotion,  by  inducing,  in  more  ready 
suggestion,  the  feelings  that  are  accordant  with  it. 

The  next  limitation  which  we  made  is  of  more 
consequence,  as  being  far  more  extensive,  and  operat/- 
iug,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  in  ahnost  all  the  moral 
estimates  which  we  form.  This  second  limitation 
relates  to  cases  in  which  the  result  of  actions  is  com- 
plicated by  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  and  in  which 
we  may  fix  upon  the  good,  when  others  fix  on  the  evil, 
and  may  infer  the  intention  in  the  agent  of  producing 
this  good,  which  is  a  part  of  the  mixed  result,  while 
others  may  conceive  him  to  have  had  in  view  the 
partial  evil.  The  same  actions,  therefore,  may  be 
approved  and  disapproved  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, froan  the  greater  importance  attached  to  the  good 
or  to  the  evil  of  such  compound  results,  in  relation  to 
the  general  circumstances  of  society,  or  the  influence 
perhaps  of  political  errors,  as  to  the  consequences  of 
advantage  or  injury  to  society  of  these  particular  ac- 
tions; and,  in  the  same  age,  and  the  same  country. 
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different  individuaLi  may  regard  tlie  same  action  witli 
very  different  moral  feelings,  from  the  higher  attention 
paid  to  certain  partial  results  of  it,  and  the  different 
presmiiptions  thcnco  formed  as  to  the  benevolent  or 
injurious  intentions  of  the  agent.  All  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent, might  take  place  without  the  slightest  mutability 
of  the  principle  of  moral  sentiments ;  because,  though 
the  action  which  is  estimated  may  seem  to  be  the 
same  in  the  cases  in  Tvhich  it  is  approved  and  con-  _ 
demncd,  it  is  truly  a  different  action  vphich  is  so  ap-  m 
proved  and  condemned;  a  different  action  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  an  action  has  any  meaning,  as  signify- 
ing the  agent  himself  having  certain  views,  and  willing, 
in  consequence,  certain  effects  of  supposed  benefit  or 
injury. 

A  third  limitation,  often  co-operating  with  the 
former,  relates  to  the  influence  of  habit  and  associa- 
tion in  general,  whether  as  extending  to  particular 
actions  the  emotions  that  have  been  gradually  con-  H 
neeted  with  the  whole  class  of  actions  under  whicli 
they  have  been  arranged,  or  as  modifying  the  senti- 
ments of  individuals  by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
individuals  themselves.  It  is  pleasing  to  love  those 
who  are  around  us;  it  is  pleasing,  above  all,  to  love 
our  immediate  friends,  and  those  domestic  relations  to 
whom  we  owe  our  being,  or  to  whose  society,  in  the 
first  friendships  which  we  were  capable  of  forming, 
before  our  heart  had  ventured  from  the  little  world 
of  home  into  the  great  world  without,  we  owed  the 
happiness  of  many  years,  of  which  we  have  foi^otten 
every  thing  but  that  they  were  deliglitful.  It  is  not 
merely  pleasing  to  love  these  first  friends ;  we  feel 
that  it  is  a  duty  to  love  them ;  that  is  to  say,  we  feel 
that,  unless  in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  profli- 
gacy on  their  part,  if  we  were  not  to  love  them,  we 
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should  look  upon  ourselves  with  moral  disapprobation. 
The  feeling  of  this  very  duty  mingles  in  our  estimates 
of  the  conduct  of  those  whom  we  love ;  and  it  is  in 
thia  way  that  association  in  such  cases  operates ;  not 
by  rendering  vice  in  itself  less  an  object  of  disappro- 
bation than  before,  but  by  blending  with  our  disap- 
probation of  the  action  that  love  of  the  agent,  which 
is,  as  it  were,  an  opposite  duty.  It  is  the  good  which 
is  mixed  with  the  bad  that  we  love,  not  the  bad  which 
is  mixed  with  the  good ;  auJ  the  primary  and  para- 
mount love  of  the  good  and  hatred  of  the  bad  remain ; 
though  we  may  seem,  in  certain  cases,  to  love  the  one 
less  or  more,  to  hate  the  other  less  or  more,  in  eoiise- 
queuce  of  the  vivid  images  which  association  affords  to 
heighten  or  rednce  the  force  of  the  opposite  sentiment, 
when  the  actions  of  which  we  approve  or  disapprove 
have  a  resemblance  to  the  actions  of  those  who  have 
loved  or  made  us  happy ;  whose  love,  therefore,  and 
the  consequent  happiness  produced  by  them,  arise, 
perhaps,  to  our  mind  at  the  very  moment  at  which 
the  similar  action  is  contemplated  by  us. 

These  three  limitations,  then,  we  must  make;  limi- 
tations, the  necessity  of  which  it  would  have  been 
natural  for  us  to  anticipate,  though  no  objections  had 
been  urged  to  the  original  differences  of  actions  as 
objects  of  moral  sentiment.  But,  nmking  these  limi- 
tations,— ^to  some  one  or  other  of  which  the  apparent 
anomalies  may,  I  conceive,  bo  referred, — do  we  not 
leave  still  unimpaired  the  great  fundamental  distinc- 
tions of  morality  itself;  the  moral  approbation  of  the 
producer  of  unmixed  good  as  good,  the  moral  dis- 
approbation of  him  who  produces  unmixed  evil  for 
the  sake  of  evil  ?  Where  moral  good  and  evil  mix, 
the  emotions  may,  indeedj  be  dilferent ;  but  they  are 
different,  not  because  the  production  of  evil  is  loved 


as  the  mere  production  of  evil,  and  the  production  of 
good  hated  a6  the  mere  production  of  good  ;  it  is  only 
because  the  ey\\  is  tolerated  for  the  good  which  is  loved, 
and  the  good,  perhaps,  in  other  cases,  forgotten  or  unre- 
itKirked.  ill  the  abhorrence  of  the  evil  which  accom- 
panies it.  When  some  country  is  found,  in  which  the 
intentional  producer  of  pure  unmixed  misery  is  pre- 
ferred, on  that  very  account,  to  the  intentional  pro- 
ducer of  as  much  good  as  an  individual  is  capable  cf 
producing, —  some  country,  in  which  it  is  reckoned 
more  meritorious  to  hate  than  to  love  a  benefactor, 
merely  for  being  a  benefactor,  and  to  love  rather  than 
to  hate  the  betrayer  of  bis  friend,  merely  for  being 
the  betrayer  of  his  friend, —  then  may  the  distinctions 
of  nmrality  be  said  to  be  as  mutable,  perhaps,  as  auy 
other  of  the  caprices  of  the  most  capricious  fancy. 
But  the  denier  of  moral  distinctions  knows  well,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove  the  original  indiffe- 
rence of  actions  in  this  way.  He  knows  that  the  in- 
tentional producer  of  evil,  as  pure  evil,  is  always 
hated,  the  intentional  producer  of  good,  as  pure  good, 
always  loved ;  and  be  flatters  himself,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving,  by  an  easier  vpay,  that  we  arc 
naturally  indifferent  to  what  the  prejudiced  term  moral 
good  and  evil,  merely  by  proving,  that  we  love  the 
good  so  very  much,  as  to  forget,  in  the  contemplation 
of  it,  some  accompanying  evil ;  and  hate  the  evil  so 
very  much,  as  to  forget,  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
some  accompanying  good. 

One  of  our  most  popular  moralists  begins  his  in- 
quiry into  the  truth  of  the  natural  distinctions  of 
morality,  by  quoting  from  Valerius  Maximus,  an 
anecdote  of  most  atrocious  prolligacy,  which,  he  sup- 
poses, related  to  a  savage,  who  had  been  "  cut  off  in 
his  infancy  from  all  intercourse  with  his  species,  and 
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consequently,  under  no  possible  influence  of  example, 
authority,  education,  sympathy,  or  habit ;  and  whose 
feelings,  therefore,  in  hearing  snch  a  relation,  if  it 
Tvere  possible  for  us  to  ascertain  what  the  feelings  of 
such  a  mind  would  be,  he  would  consider  as  decisive 
of  the  question."  I  quote  the  story  as  he  has  tnina- 
lated  it. 

"  The  fother  of  Cains  Toranius  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  Triumvirate.  Cains  Toranius,  coming  over  to 
the  interests  of  that  party,  discovered  to  the  officers 
who  were  in  pursuit  of  his  father's  life,  the  place  where 
he  had  concealed  himself,  and  gave  them  a  description 
by  which  they  might  distinguish  his  person.  The  old 
man,  more  anxious  for  the  safety  and  fortunes  of  his 
son,  than  about  the  little  that  might  remain  of  his 
own  life,  began  immediately  to  inquire  of  the  officers 
who  seized  him,  whether  his  son  was  well,  whether  he 
had  done  his  dnty  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  generals. 
*  That  son,'  replied  one  of  the  officers,  *  that  son,  so 
dear  to  thy  affections,  betrayed  thee  to  us.  By  his 
information  thou  art  apprehended  and  diest.*  The 
officer,  with  this,  struck  a  poniard  to  the  old  man's 
heart ;  and  the  unhappy  parent  fell,  not  so  much  af- 
fected by  his  fate,  as  by  the  means  to  which  he  owed 
it."     Anctore  caedis  qnam  ipsa  caede  miserior.^ 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  very  supposition  which  is 
made,  that  the  savage  should  understand,  not  merely 
what  is  meant  by  the  simple  relations  of  son  and 
father,  and  all  the  consequences  of  the  treachery  of 
the  son,  but  that  he  should  know  also  the  additional 
interest  which  the  paternal  and  filial  relation,  in  the 
whole  intercourse  of  good  offices  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, receives  from  this  continued  intercourse.  The 
author  of  our  mere  being  is  not  all  which  a  father  in 
'  Pftley'a  Moral  Philosophy. 
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6uch  circumstances  is;  he  is  far  better  known  and 
loved  by  us  as  tlie  autbor  of  our  happiness  in  child- 
hood and  youth,  and  the  venerable  friend  of  our  ma-  J 
tarer  years,  Tf  tlie  savage,  knowing  this  relation  in 
its  fullest  extent,  could  yet  feel  no  different  emotions 
of  moral  regard  and  dislike,  for  the  son  and  for  the 
father,  it  would  be  easier  to  suppose,  that  a  life  of 
total  privation  of  society  had  dulled  his  iiatui-al  sus- 
ceptibilities of  emotion,  than  that  he  was  originally 
void  of  these.  But  what  reason  is  there  to  imagine,  , 
that,  with  this  knowledge,  he  would  not  have  tlej 
emotions  which  are  felt  by  every  human  being  to 
whom  this  story  is  related  ?  It  is  easy  to  assert,  that 
knowing  every  relation  of  a  son  and  father,  as  well  as 
the  consequence  of  the  action,  the  savage  would  not  ■ 
feel  what  every  other  human  being  feels,  because  it  h 
easy  to  assume,  by  begging  the  question,  any  point  of 
controversy.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  the  assertion  ? 
We  cannot  verify  the  supposition  by  exact  exi>erime«t, 
indeed,  for  such  a  savage»  so  thoroughly  exempted  from 
every  social  ])rejudice,  is  not  to  be  found,  and  conlJ 
not  be  made  to  understand  the  story  even  if  he  were 
found.  But,  though  we  cannot  have  the  perfect  ex- 
periment, we  may  yet  have  an  approximation  to  it. 
Every  infant  that  is  born  may  be  considered  very 
nea  rly  as  such  a  savage ;  and  as  soon  as  the  child  is 
capable  of  knowing  the  very  meaning  of  the  words, 
without  feeling  half  the  force  of  the  filial  relation,  lie 
shudders  at  such  a  tale,  with  as  lively  abhorrence, 
perliaps,  as  iu  other  years,  when  his  prejudices  and  I 
habits,  and  every  thing  which  is  not  originally  in  bis 
constitution,  may  be  said  to  be  matured. 

Wg  can  imagine  vessels  sent  on  voyages  of  bene- 
volence, to  diffuse  over  the  world  the  blessings  of  a 
pure  religion,  we  can  imagine  voyages  of  this  kind  to 


diihx  the  imfe<&veaaem^  «f  wviir  $»<«m<»  «ft4  Mt^ 
Bat  whai  ^K»}ii  iiy  i^tink  ^  a  rivrACV^  ^^  w))io)t  tV 
sole  obj«n  iras  m  tc^di  ibe  «wU  that  aU  *otii<t»«  AW 
not,  in  tbe  moxal  d«dt  «if  tbe  tenn.  a(l>^4at<>)>~  M«t'^ 
ferent,  and  tliat  those  wih>  inticHitMuaUK  4\>  ^^v)  <\> 
the  societT  to  xtlaA  thej  Moi^.  or  to  M^x'  in^UvMtMl 
of  that  sodetT.  ongfat  to  be  obiocis  of  ivivAtor  yvj^imxI 
than  he  whose  life  has  been  occu)^iod  in  )^lan$  to  u\i\ti(>^ 
the  society  in  general,  or  at  l«ast  as  mauv  iiuUvt^bmU 
of  it  as  his  power  could  reach  f  Wbat  ^toi\^  iiii  \\ww 
at  which  such  a  vessel  could  arrive,  hoAWwr  Iwvrrn* 
the  soil,  and  saiage  the  iuhabittint^,  where  llu^«t> 
simple  doctrines,  which  it  came  to  ditfust\  eoultl  bo 
regarded  as  giring  any  instruction  i  Tlio  htUf>un)ttMl 
animal,  that  has  no  hut  in  which  to  ^holtor  hinutolf, 
no  provision  beyond  the  precarious  cluwe  of  Iho  d«;t\ 
whose  language  of  numeration  does  not  extend  bt\vtuid 
three  or  four,  and  who  knows  God  only  tw  m\wi\\\\\)i 
which  produces  thunder  and  the  whirlwintt,  uvon  i\\\n 
miserable  creature,  at  least  as  iguorunt  an  liu  In  linlp- 
less,  would  turn  away  from  bis  cIvili/.od  iHHiriiotot'K 
with  contempt,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  any  thint(  iif 
which  he  was  not  equally  aware  bofonr.  Tho  vt>nm*\ 
which  carried  out  these  simple  primary  oHHimtiul  tnitim 
of  morals  might  return  as  it  went.  It  could  not  niattti 
a  single  convert,  because  there  would  not  Iiavo  b**it|i 
one  who  had  any  doubts  to  be  romovifd.  If,  iti(li!iMl| 
instead  of  teaching  these  trutliM,  tlio  voyimi^rn  IiimI 
endeavoored  to  teach  the  nativeH  whom  iUtiy  v\n\U*ti 
the  opposite  doctrine,  as  to  tlu;  ubf*«dut'j  J»oml  UnWt' 
ference  of  actions,  there  eoubl  th«fi  \hi  ytiiUt  tUm^ri 
that  they  might  hare  taught  mtiMUtun  tt*tWf  w^minvttr 
doubt  there  might  justly  Ut  m  Ut  iU*t  imiwW  '/f  i\m 
converts. 

When  Lobienos,  aft^r  urging  to  (M**  *  fMfiHy  *4 
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motives,  to  iinhice  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  whose  temple  the  little  army 
had  arrived,  concludes  with  urging  a  motive  which  he 
supposed  to  have  peculiar  influence  on  the  mind  of 
that  great  man,  that  he  should  at  least  make  use  of 
the  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  a  being  who  could  not 
err,  what  it  is  which  constitutes  tliat  moral  perfection 
which  a  good  man  should  have  in  view  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  life, 

Saltern  virtutis  anmtor 
Qitn^e  <iuid  ost  virttis^  et  posce  exemplar  hgnesti, 

how  Buhliinely  does  the   answer  to  this   solicitation 
express  the  omnipresent  divinity  of  virtue ! 

IHe  Deo  plenus,  tacita  quern  mente  gerebat, 
Effudit  (ligniia  adytia  c  pcctore  voces. 
QniJ  <|iiaori,  Laticiie,  jiiWa?     An  liber  tii  annis 
Occubuisae  velim  potius,  (j^nam  regna  viJere? 
An  nacoat  via  ulla  bono?     Fortnnnqiie  [terdat 
Oppoaita  rirtute  Diinaa  ?     Laadandaque  veils 
Sit  eatis,  ct  ntinquara  succeasa  crcacat  boucsitutn? 
Scimus,  et  hoc  nobia  non  altius  inseret  Ammon. 
Haereiiius  ciincti  Siijieris,  temploque  tacente. 
Nil  facimus  iiua  sixjute  Dei ;  iiec  vociIjls  uUis 
Nimien  pgot :  dixitqiie  sghigI  nasccutilms  aiictor 
Quicquid  Hclrc  licol:  steriles  nee  le^t  arenas, 
Ut  caueret  panels,  mersitque  Loe  pulverc  verum.' 

'*  Cast  your  eyes,"  says  Rousseau,  "  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  all  the  histories  of  nations. 
Amid  so  iiiaay  inhuman  and  absurd  superstitions, 
amid  that  prodigious  diversity  of  manners  and  char- 
acters, you  will  find  every  where  the  same  principlea 
and  distinctions  of  moral  good  and  evil.  The  Pagan- 
ism of  the  ancient  world  proihiced,  indeed,  ahorainahle 
gods,  who  on  eavtli  would  liave  been  shunned  or  pun- 
ished as  monsters,  and  who  offered  as  a  picture  of 
^  I-ucani  Pliarefilia,  lib.  ix.  r.  5fi3-.'>fi7,  and  5C9-577. 
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fiupreme  liappincas,  ouly  criinea  to  commit,  aud  jtas- 
eions  to  satiate.  But  tIcd,  armed  with  this  sacred 
authority,  descended  in  vain  from  tlie  eternal  abode: 
elie  found,  in  tlie  heart  of  man,  a  moral  instinct  to 
repel  her.  The  continence  of  Xeuocrates  was  admired 
hy  those  ivlio  celebrated,  the  debaucheries  of  Jupiter — 
the  chaste  Lucretia  adored  the  unchaste  Venus — the 
most  intrepid  Roman  sacrificed  to  Fear.  He  invoked 
the  god  who  dethroned  his  father,  and  ho  died  without 
a  murmur  bj  the  hand  of  his  own.  The  most  con- 
temptible divinities  were  served  by  the  greatest  men. 
The  holy  voice  of  Nature,  etronger  than  that  of  the 
gods,  made  itself  heard,  and  respected,  and  obeyed  on 
earth,  and  seemed  to  banish,  as  it  were,  to  the  con- 
finement of  Heaven,  guilt  and  the  guilty." 

There  is,  indeed,  to  boirow  Cicero'a  noble  descrip- 
tion, one  true  and  original  law,  conformable  to  reason 
and  to  nature,  diffused  over  all,  invariable,  eternal, 
which  calls  to  the  fulfilment  of  duty  and  to  abstinence 
from  injustice,  and  which  calls  with  that  irresistible 
voice  which  is  felt  in  all  its  anthority  wherever  it  is 
heard.  This  law  cannot  be  abolished  or  curtailed, 
nor  affected  in  its  sanctions  by  any  law  of  man.  A 
whole  senate,  a  whole  people,  cannot  dispense  from 
its  paramount  obligation.  It  requires  no  commentator 
to  render  it  distinctly  intelligible,  nor  is  it  different  at 
Rome,  at  Athens,  now,  and  in  the  ages  before  and 
after;  but  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations,  it  is,  and 
has  been,  aud  will  be,  one  and  everlasting:  one  as 
that  God,  its  great  author  and  promulgator,  who  is 
the  common  Sovereign  of  all  mankind,  is  himself  one. 
Man  is  truly  man,  as  he  yields  to  this  divine  influence. 
He  cannot  resist  it.  but  by  flying  as  it  were  from  his 
own  bosom,  and  laying  aside  the  general  feelings  of 
humanity ;  by  which  \ery  act  he  must  already  have 
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inflicted  on  himself  the  severest  of  punislmients,  even 
though  he  were  to  avoid  whatever  is  usually  accounted 
punishment.  "  Est  quidem  vera  lex,  recto  ratio, 
natura;  eongruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  eenipi- 
teiTia,  quae  vocet  ad  officium  juhcndo,  vetando  a  frande 
deterreat;  quae  tamen  neque  probos  fnistra  jubet  aut 
vctat.  nee  improboa  jnhendo  aut  vetando  mo  vet.  Hnic 
htr'i  nee  obrogari  fas  est,  neque  derogari  ex  hac  aliqaid 
licet,  neque  tota  abrogari  potest.  J^cc  vero,  aut  per 
sonatum  aut  per  populnm  aolvi  hac  lege  possumus. 
Neque  est  quaerendus  explanator  aut  interpres  cjiw 
alius.  Nee  erit  alia  lex  Romje,  alia  Athenis,  alia 
nnnc,  alia  posthac ;  sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni 
tempore,  una  lex  et  seinpiterna  ct  immortalis  con- 
tinebit ;  unusque  erit  communis  quasi  magister,  et 
Iniperator  omnium  Deua  ille,  logis  liujus  invont<»r» 
disccptator,  lator;  cui  qui  non  parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet, 
ac  nataram  hominis  aspcmabitur,  atque  hoc  ipso  laet 
tnaxinias  poenas,  etiam  si  caetera  supplicia  qus  piitan- 
tur  eflFugerit." 

I  have  already,  in  a  former  Lecture,  alluded  to  the 
strength  of  the  evidence  which  is  home  by  the  guilty, 
to  the  truth  of  those  distinctions  which  they  have  dared 
to  disregard.  If  there  be  any  one  who  has  an  inte- 
rest in  gathering  every  argument  which  even  sophietrr  _ 
can  suggest,  to  prove  that  virtue  is  nothing,  and  vice  f 
therefore  nothing,  and  who  will  strive  to  yield  himself 
readily  to  tliis  cousolatory  persuasion,  it  is  surely  tlie 
criminal  who  trembles  beneath  a  weight  of  memory 
which  he  cannot  shake  off.  Yet  even  he  who  feela 
the  power  of  virtue  only  iu  tlie  torture  which  it  inflicts, 
docs  still  feel  this  power,  and  feels  it  with  at  least  as 
strong  conviction  of  its  reality,  as  those  to  whom  it 
is  every  moment  diffusing  pleasure,  and  wlio  might  be 
considered  perhaps  as  not  very  rigid  questioners  of  an 
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illusion  which  they  felt  to  be  delightful.  The  spectral 
forms  of  superstition  have  indeed  vanished;  but  there 
is  one  spectre  which  will  continue  to  haunt  the  mind, 
as  long  as  the  mind  itself  is  capable  of  guilt,  and  haa 
exerted  this  dreadful  capacity — the  spectre  of  a  guilty 
life,  which  tloes  not  liaunt  only  the  darkness  of  a  few 
hours  of  night,  but  comes  in  fearful  visitation,  when- 
ever the  mind  has  no  other  object  before  it  that  can 
engage  every  thought,  in  the  most  splendid  scenes 
and  in  the  brightest  hours  of  day.  What  enchanter 
is  there  who  can  come  to  the  relief  of  a  sufferer  of 
this  class,  and  pnt  the  terrifying  spectre  to  flight  ? 
We  may  say  to  the  murderei',  that,  in  poisoning  Ids 
friend,  to  succeed  a  little  sooner  to  the  estate  which 
he  knew  that  his  friendship  had  bequeathed  to  him, 
he  bad  done  a  deed  as  meritorious  in  itself,  as  if  he 
had  saved  the  life  of  his  friend  at  the  risk  of  his  own ; 
and  that  all  for  which  there  was  any  reason  to  upbraid 
himself  was,  that  he  had  suffered  his  bencfaetor  to 
remain  so  many  years  in  the  possession  of  means  of 
enjoyment,  which  a  few  grains  of  opium  or  arsenio 
might  have  transferred  sooner  to  him.  We  may  strive 
to  make  him  laugh  afc  the  absurdity  of  the  scene, 
when,  on  the  very  bed  of  death,  that  hand  whicli  had 
often  pressed  his  with  kindness  before,  seemed  to  press 
again  with  delight  the  very  hand  which  had  mixed 
and  presented  the  potion.  But  though  we  may  smile, 
if  we  can  smile,  at  such  a  scene  as  this,  and  point  out 
tlie  incongruity  with  as  much  ingenious  pleasantry  as 
if  we  were  describing  some  ludicrous  mistake,  there 
will  be  no  laughter  on  that  face  from  which  we  strive 
to  force  a  smtle.  He  who  felt  the  grasp  of  that  hand 
will  feel  it  still,  and  will  shudiler  at  our  description; 
and  shudder  still  more  at  the  tone  of  jocular  merriment 
with  which  we  describe  what  is  to  him  so  dreadful. 
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What,  then,  is  that  theory  of  the  moral  indifference 
of  actions  which  is  evidently  so  powerless,  of  which 
even  he,  who  pruft'sses  to  regard  it  as  sound  philo- 
sophy, fecU  the  impotence  as  much  as  other  men; 
when  he  lovea  the  virtuoua  and  hates  the  guilty,  when 
he  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  some  generous  action, 
or  with  shame  and  horror  ou  actions  of  a  different 
kind,  which  his  own  sound  philosophy  would  tcacK 
him  to  be,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  his  own 
internal  feelings,  exclusively  of  the  errors  and  preju- 
dices of  education,  equal  and  indifferent?  Tt  is  vaiu 
to  say,  as  if  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  argument, 
that  the  same  self-approving  complacency,  and  the 
same  remorse,  are  felt  for  actions  which  are  absohitcly 
insignificant  in  themselves,  for  regular  observance  or 
neglect  of  the  most  frivolous  rites  of  superstition. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  self-complacency  and 
remorse  are  felt  in  such  cases,  liut  it  surely  rcqnirca 
little  philosophy  to  perceive,  that,  though  a  mere 
ceremony  of  devotion  may  be  truly  insignificant  ia 
itself,  it  is  far  from  insignificant  when  considered  as 
the  command  of  him  to  whose  goodness  we  owe  every 
thing  which  we  value  as  great,  and  to  disobey  whose 
command,  therefore,  whatever  the  command  may  be, 
never  can  be  a  slight  offence.  To  consider  the  cere- 
monial rite  fiJone,  without  regard  to  him  who  u 
believed  to  have  enjoined  it,  is  an  error  as  gross  as  it 
would  be  to  read  the  statutes  of  some  great  people, 
and  paying  no  attention  to  the  legislative  power  which 
enacted  them ;  to  laugh,  perhaps,  at  the  folly  of  those 
who  thought  it  necessary  to  conform  their  conJuct  to 
a  law,  which  was  notliing  but  a  series  of  alphabetic 
characters  on  a  scrap  of  paper  or  parchment,  that  in 
a  single  moment  could  be  torn  to  pieces  or  burnt. 

Why  do  we  smile  on  reading,  in  the  list  of  the 
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works  of  the  hero  of  a  celebrated  philosophic  romance, 
that  one  of  these  was  "  a  complete  digest  of  tlie  law 
of  nature,  with  a  review  of  tlioae  '  laws'  that  are  obso- 
lete or  repealed,  and  of  those  that  are  ready  to  bo 
renewed,  and  put  iu  force  T'  We  feel  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  laws  which  no  lapae  of  ages  can  render 
obsolete,  because  they  are  every  moment  operating  iu 
every  heart ;  and  which,  for  the  same  reason,  never 
can  be  repealed,  till  man  ehall  have  ceased  to  be  man. 


After  these  remarks  on  the  general  theory  of  the 
original  moral  inditFerence  of  actions,  which  considers 
all  morality  as  ailventitious  without  any  original  ten- 
dencies in  the  mind  that  could  of  themselves  lead  it 
to  approve  or  disapprove,  it  may  be  necessary  still  to 
take  some  notice  of  tliat  peculiar  modification  of  the 
theory,  which  denies  all  original  obligation  of  justice, 
but  asserts  the  authority  of  political  enaetment,  not 
as  attaching  merely  rewards  to  certain  actions,  and 
punishments  to  certain  other  actions,  but  as  producing 
the  very  notions  of  just  and  unjust,  with  all  the  kin- 
dred notions  involved  in  them,  and  consequently  & 
right,  which  it  would  be  immorality  as  well  as  impru- 
dence to  attempt  to  violate. 

Of  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  be  traced  in  some  writers 
of  antiquity,  but  which  is  better  known  as  the  doctrine 
of  Hobbes,  who  stated  it  with  all  the  force  which  his 
acuteness  could  give  it, — a  doctrine  to  which  lie  was 
led  in  some  measure  perhaps  by  a  horror  of  the  civil 
dissensions  of  the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  and  by  a 
wish  to  lessen  the  inquisitorial  and  domineeriiig  in* 
fiuence  of  the  priesthood  of  that  fanatical  age,  by 
rendering  even  religion  itself  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  civil  power ; — the  confutation  is  surely  suffix 
ciently  obvious.     A  law,  if  there  be  no  moral  obliga- 
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tion,  independent  of  the  law,  and  prior  to  it,  is  only 
the  expression  of  the  desire  of  a  multitude,  who  have 
power  to  punish,  that  is  to  say,  to  iudict  evil  of  some 
kind  on  those  who  resist  them ;  it  may  be  imprudent, 
therefore,  to  resist  tlieni ;  that  is  to  say,  imprudent  to 
run  the  nsk  of  that  precise  quiintity  of  physical  suf- 
fering which    is  threatened ;  but  it   can   be  nothing 
more.     If  there  be  no  e&sential  morality  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  law,  an  action  does  not  acquire  any  new 
qualities  by  being  the  desire  of  one  thousand  persons 
rather  than  of  one.      There  may  be  more  danger,  in- 
deed, in  disobeying  one  thousand  than  in   disobeying 
one,  but  not  more  guilt.     To  use  Dr  Cud  worth's  argu- 
ment, it  must  cither  be  right  to  obey  the  law,  and 
wrong  to  disobey  it,  or  indifferent  whether  we  obey 
it  or  not.      If  it  be  morally  indifferent  whether  we 
obey  it  or  not,  the  law,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
obeyed,  with  equal  virtue,  cannot  be  a  source  of  virtue; 
and  if  it  be  right  to  obey  it,  the  very  supposition  that 
it  is  right  to  obey  it,  implies  a  notion  of  right  and 
wrong  that  is  antecedent  to  the  law,  and  gives  it  iU 
moral  efficacy.     But,  without  reasoning  so  abstractly, 
are  there,  indeed,  no  ditferences  of  feeling  in  the  breast 
of  him  who  has  violated  a  law,  the  essential  equity  of 
which  he  feel.s,  and  of  him  whom  the  accumulated  and 
ever-increasiug  wrongs  of  a  whole  nation  have  driven 
to  resist  a  force  which,  however  long  it  may  have  been 
established,  he  feels  to  be  usnrpation  and  iniquity; — 
who,  with  the  hope  of  giviag  freedom  to  millions  has 
lifted  against  a  tyrant,  though  armed  with  all  the 
legal  terrors,  and  therefore  with  all  the  morality  and 
virtue  of  despotism,  that  sword,  around  which  otlier 
swords  are  soon  to  gather,  in  hands  as  firm,  and  whicli, 
in  the  arm  of  him  who  lifts  it,  is  almost  like  the 
standard  of  liberty  herself?     Why  does  the  slave,  who 
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18  led  to  the  field,  in  which  he  is  to  combat  for  his 
chains  against  those  who  would  release  him  and 
avenge  iiis  wrongs,  feel  himself  disgraced  by  obedience, 
when  to  obey  implicitly,  wliatever  the  power  may  be 
which  he  obeya,  ia  the  Tery  perfection  of  heroic  vir- 
tue ?  and  when  he  looks  on  the  glorious  rebel,  as  he 
comes  forward  with  his  fearless  band,  why  is  it  that 
he  looks,  not  with  indignation,  but  with  an  awful 
respect ;  and  that  he  feels  his  arm  weaker  in  the  figlit, 
by  the  comparison  of  what  he  morally  is,  and  of  what 
those  are  whom  he  servilely  opposes  ? 

"  A  sovereign,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  may  enact 
and  rescind  laws,  but  he  cannot  create  or  annihilate  a 
single  virtue."  It  might  be  amusinii  to  consider,  not 
one  sovereign  only,  but  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  earth,  endeavourinij  by  law  to 
change  a  virttie  into  a  vice, — a  vice  into  a  virfcue.  If 
an  imperial  enactment  of  a  senate  of  kiuga  were  to 
declare,  that  it  was  in  future  to  be  a  crime  for  a 
mother  to' love  licr  chiId,^foi-  a  child  to  venerate  his 
parent, — if  higli  privileges  were  to  be  attaclied  to  the 
most  nngi'ateful,  and  an  act  of  gratitude  to  a  bene- 
factor declared  to  be  a  capital  offence, — would  the 
heart  of  man  obey  this  impotent  legislation?  Would 
remorse  and  self-approbation  vary  witli  the  command 
of  man,  or  of  any  number  of  men  ?  and  would  he  who, 
notwithstanding  these  laws,  had  obstinately  persisted 
iu  the  illegality  of  loving  his  parent  or  his  benefactor, 
tremble  to  meet  his  o\vn  conscience  with  the  horror 
which  the  parricide  feels?  There  is,  indeed,  a  power 
by  which  "  princes  decree  justice  ;"  but  it  is  a  power 
above  the  mere  voice  of  kings, — a  power  which  lias 
previously  fixed  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  receive 
the  decree,  a  love  of  the  very  virtue  which  kings,  even 
when  kings  are  most  virtuous,  can  only  enforce.    And 
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it  is  well  for  mau,  that  the  feeble  authorities  of  this 
earth  cannot  change  the  sentiments  of  our  hearts  with 
the  same  facility  as  they  can  throw  fetters  on  our 
hands.  There  would  then,  indeed,  be  no  ho^ie  to  the 
oppressed.  The  greater  the  oppression  the  Btronger 
motive  would  there  be  to  make  obedience  to  oppres- 
sion a  virtue,  and  every  species  of  guilt  which  the 
powerful  might  love  to  exercise,  amiable  in  the  eyes 
even  of  the  miserable  victims.  All  virtue,  in  such 
circumstances,  would  soon  perish  from  the  earth.  A 
single  tyrant  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy,  what  all 
the  tyrants  that  have  ever  disgraced  this  moral  sccnu 
have  been  incapable  of  extinguishing, — the  remorse 
which  was  felt  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  could  order 
every  thing  but  vice  and  virtue, — and  the  sconi,  and 
the  sorrow,  and  the  wrath  of  every  noble  heart,  in  the 
very  contemplation  of  his  guilty  power. 

Nature  has  not  thrown  us  upon  the  world  with 
such  feeble'  principles  as  these.  She  has  given  us 
virtues  of  which  no  power  can  deprive  ns,  and  has 
fixed  in  the  soul  of  him  whom  more  than  fifty  nations 
obey,  a  restraint  on  his  power,  from  which  the  servile 
obedience  of  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  could  not 
absolve  him.  There  may  be  flatterers  to  surround  a 
tyrant's  throne,  with  knees  ever  ready  to  bow  on  the 
very  blood  with  which  its  steps  are  stained,  and  with 
voices  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  guilt  that  has  been 
already  perpetrate<I,  and  to  praise,  even  with  a  sort 
of  prophetic  quickness  of  diaeernmeait,  tlie  cruelties  in 
prospect  which  they  only  anticii)ate.  There  may  be 
servile  warriors,  to  whom  it  is  indiifcrent  whether 
they  succour  or  oppress,  whether  they  enslave  or  free, 
if  they  have  only  drowned  in  blood,  with  sufficient 
promptness,  the  thousands  of  human  beings  whom 
they  have  been  commanded  to  sweep  from  the  earth. 
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There  may  be  statesmen  as  servile,  to  whom  the  people 
are  nothing,  and  to  whom  every  thing  is  dear,  but 
liberty  and  virtue.  These  eager  emulators  of  each 
other's  baseness  may  sound  for  ever  in  the  ears  of  him 
on  whose  vices  tbeir  own  power  depends^,  that  what 
he  has  willed  must  be  right,  because  he  has  willed  it ; 
and  priests  still  more  base,  from  the  very  dignity  of 
that  station  which  they  dishonour,  not  content  with 
proclaiming  that  crimes  are  right,  may  add  their  con- 
secrating voice,  and  proclaim  that  they  are  holy, 
because  they  are  the  deeds  of  a  vicegerent  of  that 
Holiness  which  is  supreme.  But  the  flatteries  which 
only  sound  in  tlie  ear,  or  play,  perhaps,  with  feeble 
comfort  around  the  suiface  of  the  licart»  are  unable 
to  reach  that  deeper-seated  sense  of  guilt  which  is 
within. 

In  subjecting,  for  tlie  evident  good  of  all,  whole 
multitudes  to  the  sway  of  a  few,  or  of  one.  Nature 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  has  throvra  over  them  a  shelter, 
which  power  may,  indeed,  violate,  but  whicli  it  cannot 
violate  with  irapnnity ;  since,  even  when  it  is  free 
from  every  other  punishment,  it  is  forced,  however 
reluctantly,  to  become  the  punisher  of  itself.  This 
shelter,  under  wliich  alone  human  weakness  is  safe, 
and  wliidi  does  not  give  protection  only,  but  hapiu- 
ness,  is  tlie  shelter  of  virtue,  the  shelter  of  moral  love 
and  hate,  of  moral  pity  and  indignation,  of  moral  joy 
and  remorse.  Life,  indeed,  and  many  of  the  enjoy- 
ments which  render  social  life  delightful,  may,  at  least 
on  a  great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  power  that  may  seem  to  attack,  or  forbear, 
with  no  restraint  but  the  caprice  of  its  own  will. 
Yet,  before  even  these  can  be  assailed,  there  is  a  voice 
which  warns  to  desist,  and  a  still  more  awful  voice  of 
condemnation,  when  the  warning  has  been  disregarded. 
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For  our  best  enjoyments,  our  remembrances  of  virtue, 
and  our  wishes  of  virtue,  we  are  not  dependent  on  the 
mercy,  nor  even  on  the  restraints  of  power.  Nature 
has  provided  for  them  with  all  her  care,  by  placing 
them  where  no  force  can  reach.  In  freedom,  or  under 
tyranny,  tliey  alike  are  safe  from  aggression ;  bccanse* 
wherever  the  arm  can  find  its  way,  there  is  still 
conscience  beyond  The  blow  which  reaches  the 
heart  itself,  cannot  tear  from  the  heart  what,  in  life, 
has  been  happiness  or  consolation,  and  wbat,  in  death, 
is  a  happiness  that  needs  not  to  be  comforted. 

Our  own  felicity  is  then,  tnily,  in  no  slii^ht  degree, 
as  Goldsmith  says,  consigned  to  ourselves,  amidst  all 
the  varieties  of  social  institutions. 

In  every  gdvernment,  though  terrors  reiga. 
Though  tyrant  kiuge,  ur  tyrant  laws  restrain. 
How  email,  of  all  thot  EiQinan  bearta  endure, 
Tbat  part  wliicli  laws  or  k-lnga  ctm  canec  or  curel 
Still  to  oiirselT-cs,  in  every  i>lace,  conaign'd, 
Our  tiwn  felicitj  we  make  or  find. 
Wltli  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
G  tides  the  smooth  current  of  domeelic  py. 
TLc  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Dauiiena  bed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  power  hut  rarely  kaown. 
Leave  reason,  fuith,  aud  cunsclouco  all  our  owd.^ 

"  So  far,"  says  Cicero,  "  is  virtue  from  depending 
on  the  enactineut  of  kings,  that  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  ■ 
system  of  nature  itself,  or  as  the  great  BeinjCf  by  whom 
nature  was  formed."  "  Vis  ad  recte  facta  vocaudi  et 
u  peccatis  avocandi,  non  moJo  senior  est,  quam  aetas 
populorum  et  civitatum,  sed  aequalis  illius  coelum 
atque  terras  tuentis  et  regentis  Dei  :^Nec  si,  regnante 
Tarquinio,  nulla  erat  Romae  scripta  lex  de  stuprt^. 
idcirco  non  contra  illam  legem  senipiternam,  Sextus 
'  Concluding  verses  of  "  The  TraveUer." 
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XarquiBiua  vim  Lucretiae  attulit.  Erut  enim  ratio 
profeeta  a  rerum  natura,  et  ad  rocte  faciendum  impel- 
lens  et  a  dilicto  avucans,  quae  iion  turn  deiiiqiic  iucipit 
lex  esse  cum  Bcripta  est,  sed  turn  cum  orta  est ;  orta 
autem  simul  est  cum  mente  diviua."  ^  The  law,  on 
whicli  riglit  and  wrong  depend,  did  not  begin  to  be 
law  when  it  was  written:  it  is  older  than  the  ages  of 
nations  and  cities,  and  contemporarj  with  the  very 
eternity  of  God. 


LECTURE  LXXVI. 


Of  the  Sifgtem  of  MandevUltt. — 0/  the  Tnjiumce  of  Retuon  on  our 
Moral  Setitimcnis. — Of  the  S^alcmt  of  Clarke  and  Woiltutvn. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  inquiries  which  have  last  engaged 
us,  we  have  seen  what  that  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion  is,  to  which  we  owe  our  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice,  in  all  their  relative  variety  of  a^jiects:  wc  have 
seen  in  what  sense  it  is  to  be  understood  as  an  original 
principle  of  our  common  nature,  and  what  limitations 
it  is  necessary  to  give  to  its  absolute  uiiiveisality. 
There  is  a  sophistry,  however,  tlie  errors  of  which  it 
was  necessary  to  state  to  you,  that  confounds,  in  these 
limitations,  the  primary  distinctions  themselves;  and 
supposes  that  it  has  shown  the  wliole  system  of  morals 
to  be  founded  on  accidental  prejudices,  when,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  millionsof  millions  of  cases,  that  obviously 
confirm  the  truth  of  an  original  tendency  to  certain 
moral  preferences,  it  has  been  able  to  exhibit  a  few 
facts  which  it  professes  to  regard  as  anomalous.  The 
fallacy  of  this  objection  I  endeavoured,  accordingly, 

^  De  Legibus,  lih.  ii.  c.  4,  of  Gmter's  uotatiun,  or  c.  8,  9,  iO, 
of  the  common  notatiun,  with  some  alterations  and  omiMions. 
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to  prove  to  you,  by  showing  that  the  supposed  ano- 
malies arise,  not  from  defect  of  original  moral  ten- 
dencies, but  from  the  operation  of  other  principlea 
which  arc  essential  parts  of  our  mental  constitution, 
like  our  susceptibility  of  moral  emotion ;  which  are 
not,  however,  more  essential  parts  of  it  than  that  moral 
susceptibility  itself,  and  which,  even  in  modifying  out 
sentiments  of  approbation  and  disapprobation,  produce 
this  eflect,  not  by  altering  the  principle  which  approve* 
and  disapproves,  but  the  objects  which  we  contemplate 
when  these  emotions  arise.  In  the  conclusion  of  m; 
lecture,  I  examined  the  kindred  sophistry  of  those 
political  moralists,  who,  considering  right  and  wrong 
as  of  human  Institution,  in  their  denial  of  every  primaij 
distinction  of  morals,  found  a  sort  of  artificial  virtue 
on  obedience  to  the  civil  power;  forgetting  that  their 
very  assertion  of  the  duty  of  obedience,  supposes  a 
feeling  of  duty  antecedent  to  the  law  itself;  and  that 
tliere  are  principles  of  eqnity,  according  to  wliich  even 
positive  laws  are  judged,  and,  though  approved  in 
many  cases,  in  many  cases  also  condemned,  by  the 
monit  voice  within  the  breast,  as  inconsistent  with 
that  feeling  of  justice  which  is  prior  and  paramount 
to  the  law  itself. 

in  some  measure  akin  to  the  theory  of  these  poli- 
tical moralists,  since  it  ascribes  morality,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  human  contrivance,  is  the  system  of  Mandeville. 
who  considers  the  general  praise  of  virtue  to  be  a  mere 
artifice  of  political  skill ;  and  what  the  world  consents 
to  praise  as  virtue  in  the  individual,  to  be  a  mere  im- 
position on  the  part  of  the  virtuous  man.  Unman 
life,  in  short,  according  to  him,  is  a  constant  intercourse 
of  hypocrisy  with  hypocrisy ;  in  which,  by  an  involun-  ^ 
tary  self-deuial,  present  enjoyment  of  some  kind  or  f 
other  is  sacrificed  for  the  pleasure  of  that  praise  which 
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society,  as  cunning  as  the  individual  self-denier,  is 
ready,  indeed,  to  give,  but  gives  only  in  return  for 
sacrifices  tbat  are  made  to  its  advantage.  His  syetem, 
to  describe  it  a  little  more  fully,  as  stated  in  the  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  moral  virtue,  prefixed  to  his 
remarks  ou  hia  own  Fable  of  the  Bees,  is  simply  this, 
— that  man,  like  all  other  animals,  is  naturally  solicit- 
ous oaly  of  his  personal  gratification,  without  regard 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  others;  that  the  great 
point,  with  the  original  la"giver8  or  tamers  of  these 
human  animals,  was  to  oBtain  from  them  tlie  sacrifice 
of  individual  gratification,  for  the  greater  happiness  of 
others;  that  this  sacrifice,  however,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  creatures  that  cared  only  for  themselves, 
unless  a  full  equivalent  were  ofl'ercd  for  the  enjoyment 
sacrificed ;  tliat  as  this,  at  least  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  could  not  be  found  in  objects  of  sensual  gra- 
tification, or  in  the  means  of  obtaining  sensual  gratifi- 
cation which  are  given  in  exchange  in  common  pnr- 
cliases,  it  wus  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
other  appetite  of  man ;  that  the  natural  appetite  of 
man  for  praise  readily  presented  itself,  for  this  useful 
end,  and  tliat,  by  flattering  him  into  the  belief  that 
he  would  bo  counted  nobler  for  tlie  sacrifices  which  he 
might  make,  he  was  led,  accordingly,  to  purchase  this 
praise  by  a  fair  barter  of  that,  which,  though  he  valued 
it  much,  and  would  not  have  parted  with  it  but  for 
some  equivalent  or  greater  gain,  he  still  valued  loss 
than  the  praise  which  he  was  to  acquire;  that  the 
moral  virtues,  therefore,  to  use  his  strong  expression, 
are  "  the  political  ofl'spring  which  flattery  begot  upon 
pride ;"  and  that,  when  wo  think  that  we  see  virtue, 
we  see  only  the  indulgence  of  some  frailty,  or  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  praise. 

Such   is   the  very  licentious  system,  as  to  moral 
VOL.  rii.  2  N 
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virtue,  of  this  satirist  of  man ;  whose  doctrine,  false 
ad  it  is,  aa  a  general  view  of  human  nature,  has,  in  the 
world,  so  many  instances  which  seem  to  correspond 
with  it,  tliat  a  siiperficid  ohserver,  who  is  little  accus- 
tomed to  make  distinctions,  extends  readily  to  all  man- 
kind, what  is  true  only  of  a  part,  and  because  some 
who  wish  to  appear  virtuous  are  hypocrites,  conceiTes  M 
that  all  virtue  is  hypocrisy ;  in  tlie  same  way  as  such 
a  superficial  thinker  would  have  admitted  any  other 
error,  stated  in  language  as  strong,  and  with  images 
and  pictures  as  vivid.  M 

It  would  he  idle  to  repeat,  in  particular  application 
to  this  system,  the  general  remarks  wliich  1  made  in 
my  former  lectures,  on  the  early  appearances  of  moral 
emotion,  as  marking  an  original  distinction  of  actions 
that  excite  in  us  moral  approbation,  from  those  whicb 
do  not  excite  it,  and  which  excite  the  opposite  feeling 
of  moral  disapprobation.  I  shall  not  even  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  him  who  has  had  the  happiness  of 
performing  a  generous  action,  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  the  praise  of  man,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  _ 
an  object  even  of  conception  at  all,  and  certainly  not  % 
till  the  action  itself  was  performed.  But  we  may 
surely  ask,  in  this  case,  as  much  as  in  any  mere  phy- 
sical hyijothesis,  by  wliat  authority  so  extensive  a 
generalization  is  made  from  so  small  a  number  of  par- 
ticular cases  ?  If,  indeed,  we  previously  take  for 
granted  that  all  virtue  is  hypocrisy,  every  case  of  virtu* 
which  we  perceive  seeming  to  us  a  case  of  hypocrisy, 
may  be  regarded  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine, 
to  the  universal  truth  of  which  we  have  already  giwn 
our  assent.  But  if  we  consent  to  form  our  general 
couctusiou  before  examination,  and  then  to  adapt  our 
particular  conclusions  to  the  previous  general  belief, 
this  sort  of  authority  may  be  found,  for  the  wildest 
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liypotliesis,  iu  pliysics,  as  much  as  for  that  moral 
hypothesis,  the  Jiccntionsness  of  which  is  founded  on 
the  same  false  logic.  We  have  only  to  take  the 
hypothesis,  however  wild,  for  granted;  and  then  the 
facts  will  be,  or  will  he  considered  to  be,  illustrations 
of  it.  The  question  is  not,  whether,  on  the  supposition 
of  universal  hypocrisy,  all  seeming  virtue  be  imposition, 
for  in  that  case  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether 
all  virtue  be  Iiypocrisy  ;  and  for  this,  it  is  surely  necea- 
Bary  to  have  some  stronger  proof  than  the  mere  fact 
that  some  men  are  hypocrites ;  or  even,  the  very  pro- 
bable inference,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hypocrisy 
(as  there  is  a  great  deal  of  virtuous  benevolence  or 
self-command)  wliich  we  are  not  caj)able  of  discovering, 
and  to  which,  accordingly,  we  may  erroneously  have 
given  the  praise  of  virtue.  The  love  of  pi-aise  may  be 
a  universal  principle ;  but  it  is  not  more  truly  universal, 
than  the  feeliug  of  right  and  wrong,  in  some  one  or 
other  of  their  forms ;  and  of  two  feelings,  equally  uni- 
versal, it  is  as  absurd  to  deny  the  reality  of  one,  as 
the  reality  of  the  other.  All  actions  have  not  one 
object.  Some  are  the  result  of  a  selfish  love  of  praise ; 
some  of  a  generous  love  of  virtue,  that  is  to  say,  of 
love  of  those  whose  happiness  virtue  can  promote. 
The  sacred  motives  of  mankind,  indeed,  in  this  variety 
of  possible  objects,  cannot  be  known ;  and  the  paradox 
of  Dr  MandeviUe,  therefore,  has  this  advantage,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  in  any  case  of  virtue,  *'  Here 
is  virtue  that  has  no  regard  to  praise,''  since  he  has 
fitill  the  power  of  answering,  that  tliere  may  be  a  de- 
sire of  praise,  though  it  is  not  visible  to  ua.  But,  to 
reasoning  of  this  sort  there  is  no  limit.  If  we  be  fond 
of  paradoxes,  it  is  easy  to  assert  that  there  is  no  such 
state  as  that  of  health,  and  to  prove  it  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  by  showing,  tbat  many  who  seem 
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Wooming  and  vigorous  are  the  victims  of  some 
maJady;  ami  that  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  for  us, 
in  pointing  out  auir  one,  to  eay,  there  is  health  in  this 
young  and  active  frame ;  since  the  hlooin  which  we 
admiro  may  be  only  the  covering  of  a  disease  that  is 
tfoon  to  iirey  ou  the  very  beauty  which  it  seemed, 
perhaps  for  the  time,  to  heighten  with  additional 
loveliness.  If  it  be  easy  to  make  a  little  system  like 
that  of  MandeWUe,  which  reduces  all  virtue  to  the 
love  of  praise,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  reverse  the  system, 
and  to  make  all  love  of  praise  a  modification  of  tbe 
purest  virtue.  We  love  it,  it  may  be  said,  merely 
that  we  may  give  delight  to  those  who  love  us,  and 
who  feel  a  lively  interest  iu  all  the  honours  which  can 
be  lavished  on  ua.  This  theory  may  be  false,  or  rather 
truly  is  so ;  but  however  false,  or  even  absurd,  it  is  as 
.  philosophic  in  every  respect  as  the  opposite  theory  of 
Mandevllle,  since  it  proceeds,  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  on  the  exclusive  consideration  of  a  certain  ele- 
mentary part  of  our  mixed  nature,  and  extends  univer- 
sally what  is  only  partially  true.  Indeed,  the  facts 
wliicJi  support  it,  if  every  one  were  to  consult  his 
memory,  iu  the  earliest  years  to  which  he  can  look 
back  on  his  original  feelings,  are  stronger,  in  support 
of  tliis  false  generous  hypothesis,  than  of  that  false 
ungenerous  hypothesis,  to  which  I  have  opposed  it. 
What  delight  did  the  child  feel,  in  all  his  little 
triumphs,  when  he  thought  of  the  pleasure  which  his 
parents  were  to  feel !  When  his  lesson  was  well 
learned,  and  rewarded  with  its  due  commendation, 
there  were  other  ears  than  those  around,  which  he 
would  have  wished  to  have  heard ;  and  if  any  little 
])rize  was  allotted  as  a  memorial  of  excellence,  the 
pleasure  which  he  felt  on  receiving  it  was  slight,  com- 
pared >vith  the  pleasure  with  which  he  afterwards  eaff 
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it  in  other  hands,  and  lookeil  to  other  eyei^,  when  he 
returned  to  his  home.  Such,  it  might  be  said,  is  the 
origin  of  that  love  of  praise  whicli  we  feel ;  and  its 
p^owth  in  the  progress  of  life,  when  praise  is  souj^ht 
in  greater  objects,  is  only  the  growth  of  the  same 
generous  passion.  But  1  will  not  dwell  longer  on  an 
hypothesis  wliich  I  have  stated  as  false,  and  obviously 
false,  though,  obviously  false  as  it  is,  it  Is,  at  least*  as 
well  founded  as  that  of  Mandeville.  My  only  object 
is,  to  show  you,  by  this  complete  reversal  of  his 
reasoning,  with  equal  semblanee  of  probability,  that 
his  hypothesis  is  but  an  hypothesis. 

But  how  conies  it  in  this  system,  which  must  ac- 
count for  our  own  emotions,  as  well  as  for  the  emotions 
of  others,  that  we  do  approve  of  certain  actions,  aa 
virtuous,  without  valuing  tliem  for  the  mere  love  of 
praise,  and  condemn  even  the  love  of  praise  itself, 
when  the  good  of  the  world  is  intentionally  sacrificed 
to  it  ?  I  will  admit,  for  a  moment,  to  Mandeville, 
that  we  are  all  hypocrites ;  that  we  know  the  game 
of  human  Ufe»  and  play  our  parts  in  it  accordingly. 
In  such  circumstances,  we  may  indeed  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  ourselves ;  but  how  is  it,  that  we 
feel  approbation  of  others  assuming  the  same  disguise, 
when  we  arc  aware  of  its  nature,  and  know  virtue  in 
all  the  actions  which  go  under  that  well-aonnding 
name,  to  be  only  a  more  or  less  skilful  attempt  at 
imposition  ?  The  mob  in  the  gallery  may,  indeed, 
wonder  at  all  the  transmutations  in  the  pantomime, 
and  the  silliest  among  them  may  believe  that  harle- 
quin has  turned  the  clown  into  a  fruit-stand,  and  him- 
self into  a  fruit-woman :  but,  however  wide  the  won- 
der, or  the  belief  may  be,  he  who  invented  these  very 
changes,  or  is  merely  one  of  the  subordinate  shifters 
of  the  scenery,   cannot  surely  be  a  partaker  of  the 
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illuaion.  What  juj^gler  ever  deceived  hia  own  eyes? 
Katerfelto,  indeed,  ie  deacribed  by  Cowper,  as  "with  | 
his  hair  on  end,  at  his  own  wonders  wondering,"  But 
Katerfelto  himself,  who  "  wondered  for  his  bread," 
eould  not  feel  mucli  astonishment,  even  when  he  was 
fairly  giving  the  greatest  astonishment  to  others.  It 
must  be  the  same  with  the  moral  juggler.  He  knowa 
the  cheat ;  and  he  cannot  feel  admiration.  If  he  can 
truly  feel  esteem,  he  feels  that  love  of  virtue,  and  con- 
sequently that  distinction  of  actions,  as  virtuous  or 
worthy  of  moral  approbation,  which  Mandeville  denies, 
lie  may  he  a  dupe,  indeed,  in  the  particular  case,  but 
he  cannot  even  be  a  dupe,  without  believing  that 
virtue  is  something  nobler  than  a  fraud  ;  and,  if  he 
believe  virtue  to  be  more  noble,  he  must  have  feelings 
nobler  than  any  which  the  system  of  Mandeville 
allows.  In  believing  that  it  is  possible  for  man  not 
to  be  a  bypocritc,  he  may  be  considered  almost  as 
proving,  that  he  has  not,  uniformly,  been  a  hypocrite 
himself. 

Even  if  the  belief  of  a  system  of  this  sort,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  has  no  force  but  that  which  it  derives 
from  the  very  common  paralogism  of  asserting  the 
universal  truth  of  a  partial  conclusion :  even  if  this 
miserable  belief  were  to  have  no  tendency  directly 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  those  who  admit  it,  th? 
mere  loss  of  happiness  which  it  would  occasion,  by 
the  constant  feeling  of  distrnst  to  which  it  must  give 
rise,  would  of  itself  be  no  slight  evil.  To  regard  even 
every  stranger,  on  whom  our  eyes  could  fall,  as  en- 
gaged in  one  unremitting  plan  of  deceit,  all  deceiring. 
and  all  to  a  certain  degree  deceived,  would  be  to  look 
on  society  with  foL'lings  that  would  make  absolute 
solitude  comparatively  pleasing ;  and,  if  to  regard 
strangers  in  this  light  would  be  .so  dreadful,  how  far 
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more  ilreadful  would  it  be,  to  look,  with  the  same 
(liati'ust,  on  those  in  whom  we  had  been  accmetomed 
to  confide  as  friends — to  see  dissimulation  in  every 
eye — in  the  look  of  fondness  of  the  parent,  the  wife, 
the  child,  the  very  caress  and  seeming  innocence  of 
infancy  ;  and  to  thiiik,  that,  the  softer  every  tone  of 
affection  was  to  our  ear,  the  more  profound  was  the 
falsehood,  which  bad  made  it  softer,  only  that  it  might 
the  more  surely  deceive  !  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  lliat 
a  system,  which  would  make  this  dreadful  transfor- 
mation of  the  whole  moral  world,  is  but  an  hypothesis; 
and  an  hypothesis  so  nnwarrantable,  because  so  incon- 
sistent with  every  feeling  of  our  heax*t.  Yet  it  is  un- 
fortunately a  paradox,  which  admits  of  much  satirical 
picturing ;  and  while  few  pause  sufficiently  to  discover 
its  logical  imperfections,  it  is  very  possible  that  some 
minds  may  bo  seduced  by  the  mere  lively  colouring  of 
the  pictures,  to  suppose,  in  spite  of  all  the  better  feel- 
ings of  which  they  are  conscious,  that  the  representa- 
tion which  is  given  of  human  life  is  true,  because  a 
few  characters  in  human  life  are  truly  drawn.  A  rash 
assent  may  be  given  to  the  seeming  penetmtion  which 
such  a  view  of  tlie  supposed  artifices  of  morality  in- 
volves; and  after  assent  is  once  rashly  o;iven,the  very 
generosity  that  might  have  appeared  to  confute  the 
system,  will  be  regarded  only  as  an  exemplification  of 
it.  J  feel  it  the  more  my  duty,  therefore,  to  warn  you 
ftgainst  the  adoption  of  a  system,  so  false  to  the  excel- 
lence of  our  moral  nature ;  not  because  it  is  false  only, 
though,  even  from  the  grossness  of  its  theoretic  false- 
hood alone,  it  is  unworthy  of  a  single  moment's  philo- 
sophic assent,  but  still  more,  because  the  adoption  of 
it  must  poison  the  virtue,  and  the  happiness  still  more 
than  the  virtue,  of  every  mind  which  admits  it.  There 
is  scarcely  any  action  for  which  it  is  not  possible  to 
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invent  some  unworthy  motive.  If  our  system  requires 
tlie  invention  of  one,  the  invention,  we  may  be  sure,  will 
very  speedily  take  place ;  and  with  the  loss  of  that 
amiable  confidence  of  virtue,  which  believed  and  was 
believed,  how  much  of  happiness,  too,  will  be  lost,  or 
rather,  how  little  happiness  will  afterwards  remain! 

A  sliglit  extension  of  the  system  of  Mandeville  pro- 
duces that  general  sel6sh  system  of  morals  whicli 
reduces  all  virtue  to  the  desire  of  the  individual  good 
of  the  agent.  On  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell 
a  little  more  fully,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  system  itself,  important  as 
this  exposure  is,  as  for  explaining  that  relation  of 
utility  to  virtue,  of  which  we  so  frequently  hear, 
mthout  any  very  accurate  meaning  attached  to  the 
relation. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  since  actions  can  be 
estimated  as  more  or  lees  useful,  only  by  that  faculty 
which  analyzes  and  compares,  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  make  some  remarks  on  tlie  influence  of  reason  on 
our  moral  sentiments,  and  on  those  theoi'ies  whicli, 
proceeding  beyond  this  indisputable  influence,  would 
reduce  to  mere  reason,  as  if  it  were  the  great  ]irinci|il«? 
of  virtue  itself,  tho  wliole  moral  phenomena  of  our 
approbation  of  good  and  disapprobation  of  evil. 

If  all  the  actions  of  which  map  is  capable,  had  ter- 
minated in  one  simple  result  of  good  or  evil,  without 
any  mixture  of  both,  or  any  further  conseqnenoes,  ■ 
reason,  I  conceive,  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  1 
whatever,  in  determining  mot's!  sentiments  that  mosU 
in  that  case,  have  arisen  immediately  on  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  simple  eft'eet,  and  of  the  will  of  producing 
that  simple  effect.     Of  the  intentional  production  of    , 
good,  as  good,  we  should  have  approved  instantly;  offl 
the  intentional  production  of  evil,  as  evil,  we  should  as    * 
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iii^tiiiitly  have  disapproved ;  aud  re;isoii  could  not,  in 
sucli  cireu instances,  have  taught  us  to  love  the  oue  more, 
or  hate  the  other  less;  certaiuly  not  to  love  what  we 
should  otherwiiie  have  hated,  nor  to  hate  what  we  shonid 
otherwise  have  loved.  But  actions  have  not  oue  simple 
result,  ill  most  cases.  In  producing  enjoyment  to  soine» 
they  may  produce  misery  to  others,  cither  by  conse- 
quences that  are  less  or  more  remote,  or  by  their  own 
immediate  but  compound  operation.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  discover  instantly,  or  certainly,  in  any 
particular  case,  the  intention  of  the  agent,  from  the 
apparent  result;  and  impossible  for  ourselves  to  know, 
instantly,  when  we  wish  to  perform  a  particular  action, 
for  a  particular  end,  whether  it  may  not  produce  more 
evil  than  ^'ood,  when  the  good  was  our  only  object, — 
or  more  good  than  evil,  when  our  object  was  the  evil 
only.  Reason,  therefore,  that  power  by  which  we 
discover  the  various  relations  of  things,  comes  to  our 
aid,  and  pointing  out  to  us  all  the  probable  pliysical 
consequences  of  actions,  shows  us  the  good  of  what 
we  might  have  conceived  to  be  evil,  the  evil  of  what 
we  might  have  conceived  to  be  good,  weighing  each 
with  each,  and  calculating  the  preponderance  of  either. 
It  thus  influences  our  moral  feelings  indirectly ;  but 
it  influences  tliein  only  by  presenting  to  us  new 
objects,  to  be  admired  or  hated,  and  still  addresses 
itself  to  a  principle  which  admires  or  hates.  Like  a 
telescope,  or  microscope,  it  shows  us  what  was  too 
distant,  or  too  minute,  to  come  within  the  sphere  of 
our  simple  vision  ;  hut  it  does  uot  alter  the  nature  of 
vision  itself.  The  best  telescope,  or  the  best  mioro- 
ecopc,  could  give  no  aid  to  the  blind.  They  imply 
the  previous  power  of  visual  discernment,  or  they  are 
absolutely  useless.  Reason,  in  like  manner,  supposes 
in  us  a  discriminating  vision  of  another  kind.     By 
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pointing  out  to  us  inuumerahle  advantages  or  dis- 
advantages, that  flow  from  an  action,  it  may  heighten 
or  reduce  our  approbation  of  the  action,  and  codbc- 
quently  our  estimate  of  the  virtue  of  him  whom  we 
suppose  to  have  had  this  whole  amount  of  good  or 
evil  in  view,  in  his  intentional  production  of  it ;  but 
it  does  this  only  because  we  are  capable  of  feeling 
moral  regard  for  the  intentional  producer  of  happiness 
to  others,  independently  of  any  analyses  whicli  reason 
may  make.  If  we  did  not  love  what  is  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  love,  consequently,  those  actions 
which  tend  to  the  good  of  mankind,  it  would  be  vain 
for  reason  to  show,  that  an  action  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce good,  of  which  wo  were  not  aware,  or  evil,  of 
which  we  were  not  aware.  It  ia  very  different,  how- 
ever, when  we  consider  the  mind,  as  previously  sus- 
ceptible of  moral  emotion.  If  our  emotion  of  appro- 
bation, when  we  meditate  on  the  propriety  of  a 
pai*ticular  action,  depend,  in  any  degree,  on  our  belief 
of  resulting  good,  and  our  disapprobation,  in  any 
degree,  on  our  belief  of  resulting  evil ;  to  show  that 
the  good  of  which  we  think  is  slight,  when  compared 
with  the  evil  which  accompanies  or  follows  it,  is, 
perhaps,  to  change  wholly  our  approbation  into  dis- 
approbation. We  should  feel,  in  such  circumstanceg, 
a  disapprobation  of  ourselves,  if,  with  the  clearer  view 
of  consequences  now  presented  to  us,  we  are  to  con- 
tinue to  desire  to  perform  the  very  action,  to  have 
abstained  from  which  before  would  have  excited  our 
remorse.  The  utility  of  reason,  then,  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  even  in  morality ;  since,  in  a  world  so  cora- 
plicatod  as  this,  in  which  various  interests  are  con- 
tinually mingling,  and  in  which  the  good  of  one  may 
be  the  evil  of  many ;  a  mere  blind  obedience  to  that 
voice,   which   would   tell   us   instantly,   and  without 
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reflection,  in  every  case,  to  seek  the  good  of  any  cue, 
as  soon  as  it  was  in  onr  power  to  be  instrumental  to 
it,  might  produce  the  misery  of  many  nations,  or  of 
many  ages,  in  the  relief  of  a  few  temporary  wants  of 
a  few  individuals.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  poli- 
tical eril,  which  nations  suffer,  arises,  indeed,  from 
this  very  source,  not  so  much  from  the  tyranny  of 
power,  however  tyrannical  power  may  too  frequently 
have  been,  as  from  its  erring  benevolence,  in  the  far 
greater  number  of  cases,  in  which  it  was  exercised 
with  the  wish  of  promoting  that  very  good  which 
was  delayed,  or,  perhaps,  wholly  impeded,  by  the  very 
means  that  were  chosen  to  further  it.  If  those  rulers, 
who  were  truly  desirous  of  the  happiness  of  their 
people,  had  only  known  how  they  could  most  effec- 
tually produce  that  happiness  which  they  wished, 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  earth  at  present 
would  have  exhibited  appearauces  very  different  from 
those  which,  on  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  meet 
our  melancholy  view ;  that  it  would  then  have  pre- 
sented to  us  an  aspect  of  general  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, which  not  man  only,  but  the  great  Father  and 
lover  of  man  might  have  delighted  to  behold.  Reason, 
then,  thongh  it  is  incapable  of  giving  birth  to  the 
notion  of  moral  excellence,  has  yet  important  relations 
to  that  good  which  is  the  direct  object  of  morality. 

-Let  Lonc  with  heedleea  tougiie  from  Trntb  diejoin 

The  reign  of  Virtue.     Ere  tlie  dayspring  flow'd. 

Like  sisterH  UiikM  in  Coucurd's  goldeu  chain, 

They  atuod  Iclore  llio  great  Etomal  Mind, 

Their  oommon  parent ;  and  hy  ]iim  irero  both 

Sent  forth  amoDg  bia  croaturas,  hand  in  hand, 

Inaeparally  joln'd  :  nor  e'er  did  Truth 

Find  an  apt  ear  to  listen  to  her  lore, 

Which  knew  not  Virtue's  voice ;  nor,  sare  where  Truth's 

Majestic  words  are  heard  nnd  nnder^tnod. 
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Dotli  Virtue  iloigii  to  luliubit.     Go,  ii](|iure 

Of  Nii4:ure;  not  innong  Tartnroan  rocks, 

WTiithor  tlio  hiin^y  viilliire  with  lU  prey 

Roturua;  uut  where  llie  liua's  suIIod  ruar 

At  Qoau  rosounds  along  the  lonely  lianks 

Of  ancient  Tigrie  ;  but  lior  gentler  scenes, 

Tim  Juvecot,  and  tlie  shepherd's  fold  at  moiu, 

C'onsult ;  or  by  the  meadow's  fragraut  hedge, 

In  epring-time,  when  the  woodlands  firat  are  green, 

Attend  the  linnet  singing  to  his  mat«, 

Coueh'd  o'er  their  tender  young'.    To  this  fond  core 

Thou  dost  not  Virtue's  honourable  name 

Attribute  ;  wherefore,  save  that  not  one  gloam 

Of  truth  did  o'er  cliacover  to  tlic-mselves 

Their  little  heart*t,  or  t«ach  them,  hy  the  effects 

Of  that  parental  love,  the  love  itaelf 

To  jadgo,  and  measure  its  oflioioDS  deeds? 

"But  man,  whose  eyelids  Truth  hni^  fiU'd  with  day, 

Diiscenia  huw  skilfully  to  houateoue  ends 

Ilia  wise  affeetione  move;  with  froe  accord 

Adopts  their  guidance ;  yields  himself  secure 

To  Nature's  prudent  impulse;  and  converta 

Instinct  tu  duty  and  to  eocrod  law.' 

Important,  however,  as  reason  is,  iu  pointing  out 
all  the  possible  physical  consequences  of  actions,  and 
all  the  different  tlegrees  of  probability  of  these,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  this  is  all  which  it  truly  does; 
that  our  moral  sentiment  itself  depends  on  another 
principle  of  our  minJ ;  and  that,  if  we  bad  not  pre- 
viously been  capable  of  loving  the  good  of  others  as 
good,  and  of  bating  the  production  of  evil  as  evil,  to 
show  us  that  the  happiness  of  every  created  being 
depended  on  our  choice,  would  have  excited  in  us  as 
little  eagerness  to  do  what  was  to  be  so  extensively 
beneficial,  as  if  we  had  conceived,  that  only  a  single 
individual  was  to  profit  by  it,  or  no  individual  whatever. 

These  remarks  will  show  you  the  inadequacy  of  the 

Akeneide's  PlcaHiirea  of  Ima^iuatlou,  secoiid  form  of  the  poem. 
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moral  systems,  which  make  virtue,  iu  our  contempla- 
tion of  it,  a  sort  of  product  of  reasoning,  like  any  other 
abstract  relation,  which  we  are  capable  of  discovering 
intellectually  ;  that  of  Clarke,  for  example,  which 
supposes  it  to  consist  in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct, 
according  to  certain  fitnesses  which  we  perceive  in 
things,  or  a  peculiar  congruity  of  certain  relations  to 
each  other;  anil  that  of  WoUaaton.  which  supposes 
ttrtue  to  consist  in  acting  according  to  tlie  truth  of 
things,  in  treating  objects  according  to  their  real  char- 
acter, and  not  according  to  a  character  or  properties 
which  they  truly  have  not, — a  system  which  is  vir- 
tually the  same  as  that  of  Clarke,  expressing  only 
more  awkwardly  what  is  not  very  simply  developed, 
indeed,  even  in  Dr  Clarke's  epeeulatious.  These  sys- 
tems, independently  of  their  general  defect,  in  making 
incongruity — which,  a^  mere  incongi'uity,  bears  no 
proportion  to  vice,  but  is  often  greatest  in  the  most 
frivolous  improprieties — the  measure  of  vice,  assume, 
it  must  be  remembered,  the  previous  existence  of  feel- 
ings, for  which  all  the  congruitles  of  which  they  speak, 
and  the  mere  power  of  discovering  such  cougruitiee, 
are  insufficient  to  account.  There  must  be  a  principle 
of  moral  regard,  independent  of  reason ;  or  reason 
may,  in  vain,  see  a  thousand  fitnesses,  aud  a  tliousand 
truths,  aud  would  be  warmed  with  the  same  lively 
emotions  of  Indignation  against  an  inaccurate  time- 
piece, or  an  error  in  arithmetical  calculaticm,  as  against 
the  wretch  who  robbed,  by  every  fraud  which  could 
elude  the  law,  those  who  had  already  little  of  which 
they  could  be  deprived,  that  he  might  riot  a  little 
more  luxuriously,  while  the  helpless,  whom  he  had 
plundered^  were  starving  around  him. 

Fitness,  as  understood  by  every  one,  is  obviously  a 
word  expressive  only  of  relation.     It  indicates  skill, 
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indeed,  in  the  artiat,  whatever  the  eud  may  be ;  but. 
considered  abstractly  from  the  nature  of  the  end,  it  is 
indicative  of  skill  only.  It  is  to  the  good  or  evil  of 
the  end  that  we  look,  and  that  we  must  always  look, 
in  estimating  the  good  or  evil  of  the  titncss  itself;  anil 
if  it  be  the  nature  of  the  end  which  gives  value  to  the 
fitness,  it  is  not  the  fitness,  but  the  end  to  which  the 
fitness  is  subservient,  that  must  be  the  true  object  of 
moral  regard.  The  fitness  of  virtue  for  producing 
eerene  delight^  is  not,  as  mere  fitness,  greater  than  that 
of  vice  for  producing  disquietude  and  wretchedness ; 
and  we  act,  therefore,  as  much  according  to  the  mere 
fitnesses  of  things,  in  being  vicious  as  being  virtuoua. 
If  the  world  had  been  adapted  for  the  |iroduction  of 
misery,  with  fitnesses  opposite  indeed  in  kind,  but 
exactly  equal  in  number  and  nicety  of  adjustment  to 
those  which  are  at  present  so  beautifully  employed  in 
the  production  of  happiness,  we  should  still  have 
framed  oar  views  and  our  actions  according  to  these 
fitnesses ;  but  our  moral  view  of  the  universe  and  of 
its  author  would  have  been  absolutely  reversed.  We 
should  have  seen  the  fitnesses  of  things  precisidy  as 
before,  but  we  should  have  seen  them  with  hatred  in- 
stead of  love. 

Since  every  human  action,  then,  in  producing  any 
efloct  whatever,  must  be  in  conformity  with  the 
fitnesses  of  thing's,  the  limitation  of  virtue  to  actions 
which  are  in  conformity  with  these  fitnesses,  has  ao 
meaning,  unless  we  have  previously  distinguished  tlie 
ends  which  are  morally  good  from  the  ends  which  are 
morally  evil,  and  limited  the  conformity  of  which  we  M 
speak,  to  tlie  one  of  these  classes.  In  this  ca8e^  how- 
ever, tiie  theory  of  fitnesses,  it  is  evident,  far  from 
occonnting  for  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions,  pro- 
ceeds on  the  admission  of  them  ;    it  presujiposes  fl 
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distinctive  love  of  certaiii  virtuous  ends,  by  their  re- 
lation to  which  all  the  fitnesses  of  actions  are  to  be 
meaanred ;  and  the  system  of  Dr  Clarke,  therefore, 
if  stripped  of  its  pompous  phraseoloi»y.  and  tmuslatetl 
into  common  language,  is  nothing  more  than  the  very 
simple  truism  or  tautology,  that  to  act  virtuously  is 
to  act  in  conformity  with  virtue. 

From  this  doctrine  of  conformity  to  the  fitness  of 
things  the  theory  of  WoIIaston.  in  which  virtue  is  re- 
presented to  consist  in  the  conformity  of  our  actions 
to  the  true  nature  of  things,  scarcely  differs,  b»  1  have 
said,  in  any  respect,  unless  as  being  a  little  more 
circuitous  and  complicated.  The  iruth  of  which 
WoIIaston  speaks,  is  only  virtue  under  another  name; 
and  if  wc  had  no  previous  notions  of  moral  good  and 
evil, — no  love  of  the  liuppine&s  of  others  more  than 
of  their  misery,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
determine  whether  virtue  or  vice  were  truth  or  false- 
hood, even  in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  terms. 
If,  indeed,  we  previously  take  for  granted  that  it  is  ttir 
nature,  the  true  nature,  of  the  parent  to  be  loved  by 
the  child,  of  the  child  to  love  the  parent,  w©  cannot 
then,  it  will  be  allowed,  have  any  hesitation  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  child,  in  performing  offices  of  tender- 
ness to  the  parent,  treats  the  parent  according  to  his 
true  nature ;  and  that,  if  he  were  to  treat  him  iinkind- 
ly,  he  would  treat  him  not  according  to  his  true 
nature,  but  as  if  he  were  a  foe.  to  wlioso  true  nature 
such  usage  would  be  accordant.  In  taking  for  granted 
this  very  nature,  however,  the  agreeireiit  or  disagree- 
ment with  which  we  bavo  chosen  to  denominate  truth 
or  falsehood,  is  it  not  evident  that  wo  have  taken  for 
granted  all  those  duties  which  are  strjiugely  said  to 
depend  on  the  perception  of  an  agreement,  that  cannot 
even  he  conceived  by  ns,  till  the  duties  tbemsclvos,  «» 
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constituting  the  real  naturo  or  truth  of  our  various 
relations,  in  the  actions  which  are  said  to  agree  with 
it,  have  been  previously  supposed  ?  If  there  were  no 
previous  belief  of  the  diiferent  moral  relations  of  foes 
and  friends,  but  all  were  regarded  by  us  as  indifferent, 
how  could  any  species  of  conduct  which  was  troe 
with  respect  to  the  one,  be  false  with  respect  to  tlic 
other  'i  It  is  false  iinlced  to  nature,  but  it  is  false  to 
nature  only  because  it  is  false  to  that  virtue  which, 
before  we  thought  of  truth  or  falsehood,  distinguisIicJ. 
with  the  clear  perception  of  dittereut  moral  duties,  our 
benefactor  from  our  insidious  enemy. 

The  work  of  iMr  Wollaston,  which,  'with  all  its 
pedantry  of  ostentatious  eriidition,  and  the  manifest 
absurdity  of  its  leading  principle,  has  many  profound 
reflections  and  acute  remarks,  which  render  it  valuable 
on  its  own  account,  appears  to  me,  however,  I  must 
confess,  more  valuable  for  the  light  which  it  indirectly 
throws  on  the  nature  of  the  prejuilices  that  pervert 
our  judgment,  than  for  the  truths  which  it  contains 
in  itself.  If  I  were  desirous  of  convincing  any  one 
of  the  influence  of  a  system  in  producing,  in  the  mini! 
of  its  author,  a  ready  acquiescence  in  errors  the  raost 
absurd,  and  in  cx[)Ianations  far  more  necessary  to  be 
explained  than  the  vltv  difficulties  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  remove  or  illustrate,  I  know  no  work  which 
I  could  put  into  liig  hands  better  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose tlian  Tlie  Religion  of  Nature  Deliueate<I.  Who 
but  the  author  of  such  a  system  could  believe  for  a 
nmment  that  parricide  is  a  crime  only  for  the  same 
reason  which  would  make  it  a  crime  for  any  one  {an<l. 
if  the  great  principle  of  the  system  be  just,  a  crime 
exactly  of  the  same  amount)  to  walk  across  a  room 
on  his  hands  and  feet,  because  he  would  then  be  guilty 
of  the  practical  untruth  of  using  his  hands,  not  as  if 
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they  were  hands,  but  as  if  they  were  feet ;  as,  in 
parricide,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  practical  untruth 
of  treating  a  parent  as  if  be  were  not  a  parent,  but  a 
robber  or  a  murderer  ?  Even  without  considering 
guilt  so  atrocious,  is  common  cruelty,  in  any  of  its 
forms,  made  hateful  to  us  as  it  should  be,  or  even 
hateful  in  the  slightest  degree  of  moral  disgust,  by 
being  represented  only  as  the  half-ludicrous  falsehood 
of  affirming  practically,  that  a  man  is  not  a  man 
capable  of  feeling,  but  an  insensible  post?  and  is  it 
only  for  a  similar  falsehood,  in  this  tacit  proposition, 
which  we  are  supposed  by  our  negligence  to  affirm, 
that  we  should  reproach  ourselves,  if  we  had  left  any 
one  to  perish,  whom  a  slight  effort  on  our  part  would 
have  saved  from  destruction  ?  "  Should  I  find  a  man 
grievously  hurt  by  some  accident,"  says  Wollaston, 
"fallen  down,  alone,  and  without  present  help,  like 
to  perish,  or  see  his  house  on  fire,  nobody  being  near 
to  help  or  call  out ;  in  this  extremity,  if  I  do  not  give 
him  my  assistance  immediately,  I  do  not  do  it  at  all; 
and  by  this  refusing  to  do  it  according  to  my  ability, 
I  deny  his  case  to  be  what  it  is ;  human  nature  to  be 
what  it  is ;  and  even  those  desires  and  expectations 
which  I  am  conscious  to  myself  I  should  have  under 
the  like  misfortune,  to  be  what  they  are."  *  These 
strange  denials  we  certainly  do  not  make ;  all  which 
we  tacitly  declare  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  truth,  and  a 
truth  of  the  most  unquestionable  kind.  We  affirm 
ourselves  to  be  what  we  are,  indifi'erent  to  the  miseries 
of  others :  and  if  to  affirm  a  truth  by  our  actions  be 
all  which  constitutes  virtue,  we  act  as  virtuously  in 
this  tacit  declaration  of  our  insensibility,  as  if  wo  had 
flown  instantly  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferer,  with  the 
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most  compassionate  declaration  of  our  feeling;  or 
rather,  if,  with  the  same  indifference  at  lieart,  we  had 
stooped  our  body,  or  stretched  out  our  hand  to  relieve 
him,  our  very  attempt  to  give  the  slightest  relief, 
according  to  the  theoi'y  of  moral  falsehood,  woidd 
have  been  only  a  crime  additional. 

Reason,  then,  as  distingnishing  the  conformity  or 
unconformity  of  actions  with  the  fitnesses  of  things, 
or  the  moral  truth  or  falsehood  of  actions,  is  not  the 
principle  from  which  we  derive  our  moral  sentiments. 
These  very  sentiments,  on  the  contrary,  are  necessary 
before  we  can  feel  that  moral  fitness  or  moral  truth, 
according  to  which  wc  are  said  to  estimate  actions  iS 
right  or  wrong.     All  actions,   virtuous  and  vicione, 
have  a  tendency  or  fitness  of  one  sort  or  other ;  and 
every  action   which  the  benevolent  and   malevolent 
pcrfomi,  with  a  view  to  a  certain  t'nJ,  may  alike  have 
a  fitness  for  producing  tliat  enJ.     There  is  not  aa 
action,  then,  which  may  not  be  iu  conformity  with  the 
fitnesses  of  things;  and  if  the  feelings  of  exclusive 
approbation  and  disapprobation  that  constitute  our 
moral  emotions  be  not  presupposed,  in  spite  of  the 
thousand  fitnesses  which  reason  may  have  shown  us, 
all  actions  must  bo  morally  iudiiierent.     They  are  not 
thus  indifferent,   because  the  ends  to  which  reason 
sliows  certain  actions  to  be  most  suitable,  arc  ends 
which  we  have  previously  felt  to  be  worthy  of  onr 
moral  choice;  and  we  arc  virtuous  in  conforming  our 
actions  to  these  ends,  not  because  our  actions  have  a 
physical  relation  to  the  end,  as  the  wheels  and  pulleys 
of  a  machine  have  to  the  motion  which  is  to  result 
from  them ;  but  because  the  desire  of  producing  this 
very  end  has  a  relation,  which  has  been  previously 
felt,  to  our  moral  emotion.     The  moral  truth,  in  like 
manner,  which  reason  is  said  to  show  us,  consists  in 
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the  agreement  of  oar  actions  with  a  oertain  frame  of 
mind  which  nature  has  preTiously  distinguished  to  us 
as  virtuous ;  without  which  previous  distinction  the 
actions  of  the  most  ferocious  tyrant,  and  of  the  most 
generous  and  intrepid  patriot,  would  be  equally  true, 
as  alike  indicative  of  the  real  nature  of  the  oppressor 
of  a  nation,  and  of  the  assertor  and  guardian  of  its 
rights. 

The  fitness  and  the  truth,  then,  in  every  case, 
presuppose  virtue  as  an  object  of  moral  sentiment, 
and  do  not  constitute  or  evolve  it. 

The  moral  use  of  reason,  in  influencing  onr  appro- 
bation and  disapprobation,  is,  as  I  before  remarked, 
to  point  out  to  us  the  remote  good,  which  we  do  not 
perceive,  or  the  elements  of  mixed  good  and  evil, 
which  also,  but  for  the  analytic  power  of  reason,  we 
should  be  incapable  of  distinguishing  with  accuracy 
in  the  immediate  compound  result.  If  the  mere 
discovery  of  greater  utility,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
affect  our  approbation,  utility  must,  it  is  evident,  have 
a  certain  relation  to  virtue.  Utility,  it  is  said,  is  the 
measure  of  virtue.  Let  us  consider  what  meanii^g  is 
to  be  attached  to  this  phrase. 
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